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ABANDONED    OFF   THE    HORN 

German  full-rigged  ship  Schulan  lost  fore  top-mast  and  jibboom  near  Diago  Ramirer  Island 
August  20th,  1910.  Captain  Johnen  made  course  for  the  Beagle  Channel  in  order  to  save  the 
crew.  Once  there  everybody  but  the  captain  left,  the  ship  being  then  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and 
weather.  In  that  state  she  was  boarded  by  the  Argentine  transport  Piedrabuena,  August  27th, 
and  the  captain  taken  off  and  brought  to  Punta  Arenas.  Ship  left  to  drift  and  eventually 
stranded   and   sunk   on   New   Island. 
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THE  TOLL  OF  THE  STRAITS 

BY    CHARLES    WELLINGTON    FURLONG,    F.R.G.S. 

Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 

Stories  of  Storms,  Wrecks,  and  Castaway  Crews  in  the  Fuegian  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Patagonian  Channels 


^^  HE  "tramp"  I  was  on 
churned  up  the  yellow 
mud  and  dropped  her 
hooks  into  the  soft  bot- 
tom off  Montevideo 
where  we  lay  for  coal. 
Alongside  was  the  Raphael,  in  for  re- 
pairs after  having  been  hung  up  for 
weeks  on  a  sunken  mountain  top  in 
Smyth  Channel  in  the  Patagonian  Arch- 
ipelago on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  Six  days  later  the  Celia  poked 
her  nose  against  a  ripping,  tearing,  cold, 
west  wind  into  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

"See  that  pile  over  there,"  remarked 
the  mate,  pointing  to  the  coast  of  Tierra- 
del-Fuego,  where,  near  the  First  Nar- 
rows, part  of  a  hull  could  be  seen. 
"That's  what's  left  of  the  Coro-coro,  one 
of  our  own  ships — fog  did  it."  First 
and    Second    Narrows   were   passed,    to 


each  of  which  toll  had  been  paid  with 
a  vessel,  and  we  dropped  anchor  in  the 
roadstead  of  Punta  Arenas. 

After  Wheelwright  had  sent  his  first 
line  of  steamers  churning  through  the 
icy  currents  of  the  Strait  and  the  col- 
onization of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
began,  a  new  era  opened  up  for  this 
Strait  Settlement  of  the  Magellan  Ter- 
ritory, then  a  little  Chilean  penal  colony. 
But  now  the  great  Pacific  mailers,  Lam- 
port and  Holt  boats,  the  Branch  line, 
Grace  line,  Kosmos  line,  and  numbers 
of  "tramps"  find  this,  with  the  aid  of 
steam,  a  practical  gateway  to  east  and 
west. 

So  Punta  Arenas,  the  little  Mecca  of 
this  Southern  world,  maintains  a  fairly 
thrifty  existence  by  reason  of  import- 
ing supplies  for  the  great  sheep  ranches 
of  southern  Patagonia  and  Tierra-del- 
Fuego,  exporting  wool  and  frozen  meats 
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and  maintaining  coal  supplies  for 
steamers  bound  through  the  Strait.  In 
1906,  829  vessels  entered  Punta  Arenas, 
registering  1,380,377  tons. 

For  days  at  a  time,  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  run  to  and  from  shore  in 
small  boats  or  tugs  and  it  is  a  mean, 
quick  sea  that  boils  in  from  the  south  and 
cast  against  the  water  front  of  the  little 
corrugated-iron  town.  When  the  pre- 
vailing winds  come  down  in  fury,  woe 
betide  the  small  boat  which  leaving  shore 
fails  to  make  alongside  the  outermost 
vessel,  for  then,  swept  by,  quien  sabe 
(who  knows?),  as  they  say  down  there, 
whether  it  ever  makes  the  Fuegian  coast 
across  the  broad  reach  of  twenty  miles 
that  confronts   it. 

In  the  Fuegian  Archipelago  through 
which  doubles  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  as 
in  the  Patagonian  Archipelago  which 
runs  up  north  on  the  west  coast,  wild, 
desolate  mountains,  reeking  with  wetness 
and  crowned  with  ice  caps,  shunt  huge 
glaciers  down  their  valleyways  into  the 
cold  currents  of  the  channels.  Across 
these  wondrous  peaks  almost  eternally 
move  storms,  ever  transforming  winter 
and  summer,  the  inimitable  panorama, 
sending  snow  and  rain  squalls  sweeping, 
shrieking  over  the  mountain  peaks  and 
down  through  the  valleys  and  water- 
ways, where  live  the  wild  sea-birds, 
Antarctic  mammals,  and  the  southern- 
most human  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
the  Fuegians. 

On  the  most  barren  rocky  western 
side  the  tremendous  combers  of  the 
stormy  southern  Pacific  ceaselessly  boom 
and  break  against  the  outlying  islands 
and  from  "The  Horn,"  south,  danger- 
ous bergs  and  ice  floes  disintegrate  from 
the  Great  Ice  Barrier  and  menacingly 
swing  up  with  the  Antarctic  Current 
across  the  path  of  shipping. 

The  prevailing  southwesterly  winds 
sweep  up  from  the  Antarctic,  cold  and 
wet  laden,  and  meet  the  great- Cordil- 
leran  barrier  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
Andes  which  terminates  with  a  swing 
eastward  in  Cape  Horn.  These  ranges 
rise  like  colossal,  insatiable  Bacchi 
among  the  clouds  and  mists  to  deprive 
the  winds  of  their  moisture,  which  then 
pass  on  and  rip  across  the  dry  pampas 
of  Patagonia  beyond.    The  winds  among 


the  labyrinthine  channelways  are  turned 
and  dropped  fitfully  in  counter  currents 
and  "williwaws"  by  the  interposing 
mountains  and  valleys.  This  causes  lo- 
cal conditions  of  weather  in  the  archi- 
pelago to  be  varied  and  spasmodic. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  local  con- 
ditions of  storm  we  have  in  the  archi- 
pelago itself  not  only  a  local  difference 
of  rainfall,  but  also  a  difference  of  max- 
imum and  minimum  temperatures,  al- 
though the  annual  mean  temperature 
may  be  nearly  the  same.  A  fair  compu- 
tation of  the  mean  temperature  would 
be  45.405  Fahrenheit.  The  mean  mini- 
mum is  as  low  as  4.6  and  a  mean  maxi- 
mum of  58.2. 

The  history  of  the  toll  of  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  began  when  the  first  primi- 
tive canoe  capsized  and  fatally  spilled 
its  dark-skinned  Amerinds  into  the  icy 
waters  of  this  southern  archipelago. 
The  first  white  man's  toll  was  paid  on 
his  maiden  passage  through  the  Strait  by 
the  man  whose  name  the  Strait  now 
bears,  and  the  price  exacted  was  one  of 
the  flower  of  his  fleet  and  the  desertion 
of  others,  which  turned  tail  for  home  be- 
fore the  bitter  blasts  from  the  western 
unknown. 

Since  that  long  three  hundred  years 
ago  these  wild  forbidding  regions  have 
exacted  their  heavy  toll  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, from  every  maritime  nation  of  the 
globe  which  has  sought  to  use  these 
"ends  of  the  earth"  as  a  highway.  The 
very  names  given  by  explorers  to  these 
parts  are  a  clue  to  its  history  and  char- 
acter:— Mt.  Darwin,  Beagle  Channel, 
Mt.  Sarmiento,  Desolation  Island, 
Thieves  Bay,  Port  Famine,  Mount  Mis- 
ery, Unfit  Bay,  Last  Hope  Inlet, — in 
many  cases  spelling  tragedy  in  its  worst 
forms. 

But  two  of  the  names  written  largest 
which  have  most  persistently  attracted 
world-wide  interest  and  attention  are 
"Strait  of  Magellan"  and  "Cape  Horn." 
Magellan  first  called  the  Strait  "All 
Saints'  Channel,"  which  he  entered  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  white 
race  on  November  21,  1520.  Later 
royal  Spanish  decree  adequately  renamed 
it  in  honor  of  the  intrepid  discoverer. 

About  a  hundred  years  later  the  cour- 
ageous Dutch  navigators  Jacob  Maire  of 
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A   view   of   the   lone   government   station    on    Staten 
Note  the  distant  barren, 


Amsterdam  and  Cornelius  Schouten  of 
Hoorn  discovered  a  new  way  to  the  Pa- 
cific around  the  finger  tip  of  the  Fuegian 
Archipelago.  Their  discovery  caused 
shipping  to  practically  desert  the  Strait 
route  and  to  keep  well  off  "The  Horn," 
thus  accounting  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
long  isolation  of  and  ignorance  about 
these  regions.  To  the  dangerous  swift 
tide-race  between  Tierra-del-Fuego  and 
Staten  Island  was  given  the  name 
"Strait  le  Maire,"  while  the  great  south- 
ern sentinel  of  South  America,  turning 
its  three-sided  shape  in  flat  defiance  to 
the  wild  Antarctic  storms  and  ponderous 
seas,  was  named  for  the  town  of  Cor- 
nelius  Schouten — Hoorn. 

So  this  last  discovery  opened  up  the 
second  of  the  two  practical  passageways 
for  commerce  of  the  Cape  Horn  route. 
One  was  around  Horn  Island  through 
that  wide  six  hundred-mile  reach  of  wa- 
ter between  it  and  Graham  Land,known 
as  Drake  Strait,  the  other  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  rounding  Cape 
Froward,  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
mainland.  One  has  but  to  read  the  story 
of  the  passage  of  the  Strait  by  Magal- 
haes,  Sarmiento,  De  Cordova,  Fitzroy, 
or  any  of  the  explorers  who  passed 
through  with  sailing  vessels,   to  realize 
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the  unfeasibility  of  this  route  when  sail 
is  used. 

One  sailing  vessel  took  eighty  days  tc 
traverse  the  distance  from  Sea  Reach  to 
Punta  Arenas,  which  was  accomplished 
by  a  little  eighty-five-ton  steamer  I  was 
aboard  in  a  day  and  a  half.  So  the 
Drake  Strait  or  Horn  route  may  be  con- 
sidered the  course  for  sailing  craft,  the 
Magellan  route  for  steamers.  Though 
the  latter  are  often  found  rounding  the 
broad  reach  of  The  Horn,  it  is  rarely 
that  a  sailing  vessel  risks  the  narrow  Ma- 
gellan route. 

Sailing  vessels  rounding  The  Horn 
from  eastward,  usually  make  through 
the  dangerous  maelstrom  of  the  Strait 
of  Le  Maire,  obtaining  bearings  from 
the  Staten  Island  light  and  following 
the  Fuegian  Archipelago  well  beyond  to 
Cape  Horn  itself,  where  tremendous 
seas  and  contrary  winds  are  invariably 
encountered.  Off  The  Horn  sailors 
have  told  me  they  have  labored  con- 
stantly at  the  pumps  twenty,  forty,  and 
even  sixty  days,  the  vessel  occasionally 
being  on  her  beam  ends. 

"Missing  at  Lloyds/'  three  gruesome 
words,  is  often  the  last  record  of  many 
a  gallant  vessel.  How  many  a  good  ship 
has     been      abandoned      or      foundered 
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Island   in   the  gloomy  twilight   of  the   Antarctic   winter, 
mountainous  coastline. 


through  crashing  into  icebergs,  or  the 
pounding  of  heavy  seas  at  the  foot  of  the 
South  American  continent,  or  been 
dashed  upon  the  rocks  of  that  "Land's 
End"  of  the  world,  even  Lloyds  cannot 
approximately  estimate.  How  many 
half-frozen,  starving  crews  have  finally 
worked  their  way  into  these  channels  or 
have  had  their  boats  spewed  up  on  these 
shores,  only  to  meet  a  worse  fate  at  the 
hands  of  the  Fuegians,  will  never  be 
known;  but  many  a  gap  in  such  records 
would  be  filled  out  could  the  great, 
frowning  promontories  of  Cape  Horn 
and  the  Fuegian  Archipelago  only  give 
voice. 

The  history  of  these  regions  fairly 
reeks  with  the  tragedies  of  wrecks.  The 
year  of  my  first  expedition  had  already 
claimed  the  Pellegrina  O ,  the  splendid 
3,200-ton  steel  ship  the  Arthur  Sewall, 
and  the  wooden  bark  Adolph  O.  Br'igg, 
as  well  as  the  French  ships  the  Daniel 
and  Hautotj  supposed  to  have  collided 
with  ice  south  of  the  Cape. 

The  hoary  cliffs  of  Staten  Island 
proved  only  too  conclusively  that  ships 
were  made  for  water  and  not  for  land, 
for  in  June  alone  a  British  vessel,  an 
American,  and  a  third,  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry     (probably    French),    ran    smack 


against  the  great  rocky  barriers  and — 
stopped.  The  American  struck  in  Flin- 
ders Bay  and  went  to  pieces  before  a 
boat  could  be  launched ;  the  cook  and 
sailors  were  drowned,  the  captain  suc- 
ceeded in  making  shore,  but  died  four 
hours  after  from  exposure.  In  July  the 
Argentine  transport  Piedrabuena  poked 
her  nose  into  a  cliff  and  stopped,  too, 
but  was  eventually  floated  off. 

My  quarters  in  Punta  Arenas  were  at 
the  little  Hotel  Royal  and  the  first  peo- 
ple I  met,  my  messmates  at  table,  were 
the  officers  and  a  passenger  of  the 
wrecked  freighter  Hazel  Branch  await- 
ing transhipment  home, — all  but  one — 
cold  and  exposure  had  done  their  work 
and  he,  poor  fellow,  had  slipped  his 
cable  ahead  of  the  rest  for  an  unknown 
port.  Such  a  home-going  is  a  hard  one 
for  any  captain,  blameless  though  he  may 
be,  for  courts  of  inquiry  are  seldom 
lenient. 

Her  young  commander,  a  most  effi- 
cient navigator,  and  I,  sat  in  the  loung- 
ing room  at  the  Royal.  Outside  the 
wind  howled  and  gusted  in  squalls  of 
dust  and  snow. 

"Yes,  thick  weather,"  he  assented  to 
my  query,  and  then  gazed  long  and  hard 
into  the  glowing  coals  of  the  open  grate 
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fire  before  us ;  I  knew  that  his  thoughts 
were  with  the  shattered  hull  of  the 
Hazel  Branch  as  she  lay  hung  up  on  a 
small  mountain  top  in  Stewart  Bay,  far 
up  the  Patagonian  channels.  "Yes,  a 
thick  squall  of  snow,"  he  soliloquized, 
"two  islands  which  looked  the  same,  a 
changed  buoy,  the  wrong  channel,  and 
we  tried  to  turn  too  late.  Owing  to  her 
breaking  up,  we  had  to  abandon  her 
quickly,  although  we  returned  later 
from  shore  and  secured  provisions  and 
material  for  a  tent  which  we  pitched. 
1=  sent  a  small  boat  in  command  of  the 
":second"  to  reach  Port  Damon  (an  an- 
chorage) and  there  lay  in  to  watch  for 
and  signal  any  passing  vessel.  It  was 
bad  weather,  and  the  boat  was  nearly 
swamped,  necessitating  their  putting 
into   Straggler's   Bay. 

"With  the  Union  Jack  upside  down 
on  a  staff  by  day  and  a  big  pile  of  wood 
and  kerosene  ready  to  fire  at  night,  we 
stood  watch  in  turns.  Some  Alaculoofs 
discovered  us,  but  not  liking  their 
actions,   we   kept   them   away   from   the 


camp.  In  three  days  a  vessel  passed 
but  took  no  notice  of  our  signals. 
Finally,  after  seven  long  days,  we  sig- 
nalled a  Kosmos  boat  with  rocket  fire  at 
night.  She  took  my  message  to  Braun 
and  Blanchard  at  Punta  Arenas  and 
they  sent  the  Ultima  Esperanza  down 
and  brought  us  all  back. 

"Only  recently,  you  know,  the  Laurel 
Branch,  another  of  the  line's  boats,  was 
lost  down  here,  but  she  foundered  just 
outside  Cape  Pillar.  Some  were  lost  and 
those  who  were  saved  in  the  small  boats 
had  a  fearful  fight  for  their  lives.  The 
ship's  cook,  poor  fellow,  had  his  hair 
turned  white  by  the  experience. 

"Well,  here  we  are  and  I  suppose  we 
leave  on  the  Pacific  mail  for — home." 
I  traced  a  slight  sadness  in  the  voice  of 
the  captain. 

Steamers  bound  up  the  western  coast 
may  follow  the  open  Pacific  as  the 
Laurel  Branch  started  to  do,  or  branch 
off  from  Sea  Reach,  the  western  mouth 
of  the  Strait,  up  into  Smyth's  Channel 
and     follow    the    wonderful,    tortuous, 
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Photograph    by   Chief  Engineer   of   the   ''Hasel   Branch." 

A    WRECKED    CREW    IN    CAMP 

The    officers    of    the    Hazel    Branch    cast   away   on    an    island    in    the    Pa*agonian    Channel    awaiting 
rescue.      The    officer    in    the    lower    left    hand    of    the    group    succumbed. 


THE     NAUPLIA     IN     FOR    REPAIRS 

This  steamer  struck  a  rock  near  Taltal,  on  the  west  coast,  and  limped  into  Valparaiso. 
Here  her  cargo  was  shifted  from  numbers  one  and  two  holds  to  astern.  This  put  her  nose  up 
forward    and   repairs   were   made    without    putting    her    into    dry    dock. 


dangerous  course  north  through  that 
labyrinth  known  as  the  Patagonian 
Channels.  As  a  rule  the  choice  of  this 
route  depends  on  the  weather  conditions 
outside  and  is  not  feasible  for  the  larg- 
est steamers. 

But  as  these  two  wrecks  show,  and  as 
I  know  by  experience,  both  routes  are 
dangerous  and  navigating  them  is  usu- 
ally a  severe  strain  on  officers.  Spe- 
cial precautions  against  sinking  should 
be  taken  by  all  captains  following  the 
Patagonian  Channels,  as  the  sharp-point- 
ed rocks  and  swift  currents  often  cause 
wrecked  steamers  to  go  down  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time. 

One  of  the  P.  S.  N.  C.  steamers,  I 
think  it  was,  carrying  over  two  hundred 
passengers  I  believe,  struck  a  rock  and 
went  down  within  fifteen  minutes.  Only 
the  wise  precaution  of  the  captain  in 
having  had  the  small  boats  all  swung 
out  and  prompt  action  on  his  part  pre- 
vented a  heavy  payment  of  lives  to  the 
toll  of  those  parts.  The  steamer  Jupiter 
was  smashed  on  a  projecting  ledge  off 


Saumarez  Island.  Efforts  to  beach  her 
were  futile,  for  she  filled  rapidly, 
"slipped  back  into  deep  water  and  dis- 
appeared completely."  The  crew  man- 
aged to  reach  shore,  but  suffered  severely 
on  the  barren,  desolate  coast  before  they 
were  picked  up  by  a  passing  steamer. 
The  Mercator,  like  the  Raphael,  struck 
an  uncharted  rock  in  the  Patagonian 
Channels.  The  Raphael  hung,  but  the 
Mercator  sank  in  ten  minutes  with  all 
hands. 

A  "Notice"  should  accompany  all 
charts  of  the  Patagonian  Channels  em- 
bodying the  following  information  and 
advice : 

These  channels  are  imperfectly 
charted. 

Vessels  should  enter  these  channels 
with  all  boats  outswung  and  amply  pro- 
visioned (including  articles  as  enumer- 
ated on  page  — ),  also  tents  and  axes, 
rockets  and  kerosene  for  signalling  pass- 
ing ships. 

Masthead  lookout  should  be  posted, 
and    commanding    officer    should    judge 
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well  his  ability  to  reach  anchorage,  par- 
ticularly in  the  short  winter  days. 

The  commanding  or  navigating  officer 
should  constantly  have  the  course  ahead 
of  him  well  observed  in  the  event  of 
sudden  fogs  or  squalls  of  snow. 

In  handling  small  boats  a  careful 
watch  for  and  an  avoidance  of  willi- 
waws  must  be  maintained. 

Wandering  bands  of  canoe  Indians 
should  be  treated  kindly,  but  should  be 
watched  and  no  imposition  on  their  part 
tolerated,  nor  should  they  be  allowed 
about  the  tent  or  the  supplies  and  a 
watch  night  and  day  should  be  main- 
tained in  camp.  The  boats  should  be 
well  secured  when  unoccupied  and 
watched  at  night  against  theft  by  In- 
dians. 

The  outer  coast  offers  one  of  the 
most  forbidding  and  dangerous  lee 
shores  in  the  world  for  a  stretch  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  without  a  har- 
bor, while  for  practically  the  entire 
length  of  the  West  Coast,  the  Pacific 
eternally  rolls  in  its  heavy  swell ;  press 
reports  recently  recorded  disasters 
caused  by  another  terrible  "norther" 
which  played  havoc  at  Valparaiso. 

I  well  remember  taking  desayuno 
(breakfast)  in  a  little  cafe  in  Coronel 
my  first  morning  on  land,  after  we  had 
limped  into  port,  battered  and  wrenched 
from  the  Strait.  Opposite  me  at  table 
sat  a  sturdy  Britisher,  Mr.  Caunce, 
"second"  of  the  Magellan  P.  S.  N.  C, 
who  had  been  left  ashore.  Over  our 
Chilean  coffee  we  fell  to  talking  of  men 
and  things  of  the  sea.  Caunce  told  of 
rounding  the  Horn  in  the  bark  City  of 
Brussels  in  winter. 

Just  south  from  the  tropical  climate 
and  short  handed,  the  crew  worked  in 
driving  sleet  and  snow.  To  add  to  their 
trials  the  heavy  seas  shifted  the  cargo. 
For  three  days  the  crew  worked  unceas- 
ingly below  at  the  dangerous  work  of 
adjusting  it;  not  a  man  could  be  spared 
to  stand  by  the  wheel,  which  conse- 
quently was  lashed. 

"How  long  were- you  rounding  the 
Horn?"  I  interrupted. 

"Nine  weeks,  and  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  It  was  cruel.  Never  heard  of 
so  many  wrecks,"  he  continued,  "as  on 
the  shore  between  here  and  Corral,"  and 


he  drew  a  rough  coast  map  on  the  table 
and  marked  seven  which  had  not  been 
reported. 

Then  he  told  me  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  Santiago  (also  wrecked  last  June), 
and  who  on  the  West  Coast  does  not 
know  of  the  wreck  of  the  Santiago  of 
the  P.  S.  N.  C?  She  left  Valparaiso 
with  passengers  and  cattle,  bound  south 
and  was  overdue.  Caunce's  vessel  was 
sent  out  to  search  for  her,  but  of  the 
eighty  odd  souls  aboard,  they  found  but 
one  alive,  a  man  named  Cramer.  Him 
they  found  at  Corral,  off  where  Cramer 
said  the  tremendous  seas  smashed  in 
number  four  hatch  and  filled  the  engine 
room.  Just  as  he  and  another  man  were 
hoisting  the  N.  C.  distress  signal,  the 
Santiago  listed  to  port,  Cramer  and  his 
companion  climbed  out  along  the  bilge 
keel  and  jumped,  and  were  at  once 
picked  up  by  the  captain's  boat. 

Three  Chilean  firemen  who  refused  to 
bail  froze  during  the  night  and  were 
promptly  hove  overboard.  The  oars  all 
broke,  then  smash  went  the  helpless  boat 
upon  a  rock.  Cramer  grabbed  the  sharp 
edges  and  hung  tenaciously  for  over 
fourteen  long  hours,  then,  though  no 
swimmer,  but  probably  with  a  life  belt, 
he  chanced  the  hundred  yards  for  shore. 
After  eighteen  hours  of  weary  tramp- 
ing, he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  some 
young  Chileans,  who,  at  sight  of  such  an 
apparition,  drew  their  knives,  but  hear- 
ing his  story  secured  a  horse  and  helped 
him  to  a  lighthouse.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  a  weird  tale  I  have  listened  to  from 
the  men  who  have  participated  in  the 
adventures. 

Benjamin  Bourne  of  New  Bedford, 
who  was  captured  from  a  shore  party  and 
held  prisoner  by  the  Patagonians,  says: 
"It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  any 
remarks  on  the  hazards  of  visiting  Pata- 
gonia or  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue 
in  the  event  of  shipwreck  on  that  deso- 
late (east)  coast.  The  land  is  dreary 
and  it  is  a  sufficient  trial  of  fortitude  to 
be  cast  away  upon  it, — to  run  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  perishing  by  cold  and  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  But  the  extremest  peril 
arising  from  the  poverty  of  the  country 
is  exhilarating,  compared  with  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  people." 

Such    travelers'    accounts    of    the    ab- 
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origines,  coupled  with  the  charges  of 
cannibalism  and  other  atrocities  laid  at 
their  doors,  have  naturally  made  ship- 
wrecked crews  enter  the  channelways  or 
land  on  these  shores  with  apprehension. 
As  a  result  the  fear  of  perils  of  storm, 
shipwreck,  and  even  starvation  in  these 
desolate  coasts  has  been  minimized  by 
many  sailors  when  compared  to  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. 

"They'll  scoff  (eat)  ye  sure,"  re- 
marked an  old  tar  out  of  Liverpool  as 
we  hung  over  the  rail  of  a  little  wool 
packet  far  up  in  the  Patagonian  Chan- 
nels. "Ay,  a  pal  of  mine,  w'd  all  thut 
he'd  gawn  to  Davy  Jones;  'e  come  back 
'ome,  e'd  seed  his  mates,  those  whut 
waws  in  the  boat  with  him,  scoffed,  ay 
scoffed !  afore  'is  vury  heyes  and  not 
fawr  from  'ere  uther.  There  might  be 
a  dozen  bally  crews  lost  or  starving  in 
them  'ere  cuts  now,  and  you  and  me  'ud 
be  no  wiser,"  and  he  spat  his  quid  in 
the  direction  of  the  deep  seared  valleys 
which  creased  the  channel  ranges  and 
whose  bottoms  formed  sea  floors  for  in- 
numerable intricate  and  hidden  bays  and 
inlets — known  only  to  those  autochon- 
ous  canoe  inhabitants  of  the  channels, 
the  Alaculoofs.  This  same  charge  of  can- 
nibalism has  been  made  against  every  one 
of  the  Magellan  tribes,  the  Alaculoofs 
of  the  Patagonian  channels,  the  great 
Tehuelches  of  the  Patagonian  pampas, 
the  Yahgans  of  the  Fuegian  Archipelago 
and  the  Onas  of  Tierra-del-Fuego. 

I  have  read  accounts  and  listened  to 
stories  of  sailors  and  ranchers  about 
"scoffings."  In  my  opinion,  the  charge 
of  cannibalism  as  a  practice  against  the 
Tehuelches,  Onas,  and  Yahgans  is  un- 
justified. Under  tremendous  stress  of 
starvation  they  will  undoubtedly,  no  less 
than  white  men,  sustain  life  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  those  they  consider  their  least 
valuable  members.  In  fact,  Darwin  of- 
fered the  evidence  of  a  Yahgan  boy  who 
admitted  as  much,  stating  that  the  old 
women  were  sometimes  eaten.  When 
asked  why  the  dogs  were  not  the  first  to 
go,  his  answer  revealed  an  astonishing 
insight  into  the  philosophy  of  Yahgan 
economics.  "Doggie  catch  otter,  old 
women,  no." 

Here  in  this  out-of-the-world  maze  of 


channel  ways  I  reached  the  isolated 
ranch  of  the  pioneer  of  Last  Hope  Inlet, 
Captain  Eberhard,  whose  genial  hospi- 
tality stood  out  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  wild,  rough  life  I  was  leading.  Like 
many  a  sailor,  he  had  been  tempted  by 
the  lure  of  foreign  lands  and  forsaken 
his  old  calling. 

As  young  Eberhard,  the  captain's  son, 
and  I  stood  on  the  hilltop  of  one  of  the 
beautiful  islets  of  Last  Hope  Inlet  and 
scanned  the  long,  snow-capped  range 
across  a  neighboring  channel,  through 
my  glasses  I  could  see  the  fronds  of 
great  ferns  fringing  the  dank  shore  line 
and  the  waters  lipping  the  branches  of 
the  Antarctic  beeches.  I  picked  up  a 
little  hut  in  a  clearing.  But  huts  were 
not  to  be  picked  up  for  the  looking. 

"Who?"  I  queried. 

"Anton  Teigelake,'  replied  young 
Eberhard ;  "he's  dead.  You  see,  he  set- 
tled over  there,  had  a  horse  or  two,  his 
boat,  and  raised  a  few  potatoes.  Quien 
sabe  why  he  came  way  up  here  to  these 
parts  and  lived  alone  under  the  Sierra 
Ballana  (whaleback)  there.  We  were 
his  nearest  neighbors  and  every  few 
months  he  put  across  to  see  us,  but  from 
last  May  to  this  September  we  didn't 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  so  as  Vater  and 
I  came  back  in  our  launch,  the  Resi, 
from  Balmaceda  glacier,  where  we  had 
been  cutting  posts,  we  swung  over  under 
the  whaleback  just  to  give  Anton  a 
call. 

"A  bit  off  that  stretch  of  beach  you 
see  there,  we  found  Anton's  body  float- 
ing just  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  was  stripped  of  clothes  and  fastened 
to  the  anchor  of  his  own  boat.  There 
was  no  mistaking  it,  these  icy  waters  had 
preserved  it  well.  Deep  cuts  on  his  right 
forearm,  left  wrist,  a  heavy  bruise  on 
the  chest,  and  a  bad  gash  on  the  top  of 
the  head  showed  he  had  put  up  a  hard 
defense,  but  it  was  the  knock  on  the  head 
from  behind  that  put  him  out. 

"While  he  was  stunned,  the  chunkies 
cut  his  throat  and  sunk  him  at  his 
anchorage.  He  had  been  at  work  about 
two  hours,  judging  by  the  dug  potatoes 
we  found;  they  probably  caught  him  at 
it  without  a  chance  to  get  at  his  rifle. 
We  found  his  horse  loose  in  a  paddock 
with  half  a  dozen  spear  wounds,  but  he 
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had  cheated  the  chunkies  of  many  a 
good  meal. 

"But  this  is  not  all.  Three  weeks 
after  we  found  him,  an  Alaculoof  canoe 
with  his  clothes,  his  sheep  dog,  his  two 
rifles  and  his  boat  were  seen  a  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  here  near  the 
Evangelistas  by  some  sealers.  Their  ef- 
forts to  barter  the  rifles  aroused  the  sus- 
picions of  the  sealers,  but  the  Alaculoofs, 
keen  to  scent  danger,  were  too  quick, 
and  escaped. 

"But  Vater  is  not  so  easy.  He  was 
going  to  Punta  Arenas  on  a  little  wool 
steamer  and  in  White  Narrows  passed 
a  canoe,  some  of  the  same  crowd,  three 
men  and  two  women.  'Here  are  those 
chunkies  mit  Anton's  clothes,'  said 
Vater  to  the  captain.  Then  the  sailors 
who  were  Chiloes  from  the  north  were 
instructed  what  to  do.  The  small 
steamer  was  heavily  laden,  so  the  canoe 
came  alongside  to  barter. 

"Like  all  those  thieving  devils,  they 
will  hold  out  an  otter  skin  and  before 
you  take  it  will  snatch  whatever  you 
have  from  you,  shove  off  their  canoe, 
and  laugh  insultingly  in  your  face.  But 
the  Chiloes  knew  their  business,  and 
when  each  Alaculoof  was  seesawing 
back  and  forth  with  a  sailor,  each  pair 
clinging  to  their  own  barter  and  that 
of  the  other  fellows,  all  refusing  to  let 
go  first,  at  a  signal  every  Chiloe  grabbed 
his  man  and  after  a  tremendous  strug- 
gle with  the  aid  of  Vater  and  the  cap- 
tain the  "chunkies"  were  hauled  aboard. 
Vater  sent  the  old  woman  back  in  the 
canoe  to  look  out  for  any  kinder  ashore. 
At  Punta  Arenas  they  were  put  in 
prison,  but  one  night  they  disappeared 
and  are  now  back  in  these  channels." 

So  the  monotony  of  the  little  town  of 
Punta  Arenas  is  often  broken  by  the  re- 
ports or  evidences  of  tragedies  of  these 
regions  and  of  the  sea.  Then,  too,  it 
has  been  occasionally  rumored  that  old 
and  worn  out  steamers  have  been  worth 
more  for  their  insurance  than  for  use  or 
sale,  and  have  become  total  losses  in  the 
lonely  Patagonian  channels  through  the 
deliberate — but  why  try  to  prove  things 
unsolved  by  the  insurance  companies 
themselves  ? 

For  years  salvaging  proved  a  most 
lucrative  business  for  certain  of  its  in- 


habitants, until  Lloyds  established  its 
agent  and  wrecking  tugs  along  the  east 
coast  of  Patagonia  and  the  Fuegian 
Archipelago.  The  isolated  pioneers  have 
not  infrequently  seen  the  sea  deposit 
supplies  at  their  very  doors  without  duty 
and  without  cost;  in  fact,  some  settlers 
have  become  quite  dependent  upon 
wrecks  for  certain  things  so  necessary 
to  their  isolated  existence,  but  so  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  have  shipped  out  by 
order.  Most  of  the  small  boats  used  in 
the  Fuegian  Archipelago  have  come 
from  wrecks.  Likewise  the  Fuegian 
Indians,  the  Onas,  Yahgans,  and  Alacu- 
loofs have  not  only  looked  upon  the  car- 
goes of  wrecks  as  their  lawful  and  natu- 
ral prey,  but  in  many  instances,  the 
crews  themselves. 

How  well  I  remember  as,  alone  with 
big  wolfish-looking  Onas,  we  made  our 
way  with  great  difficulty  through  bog 
and  forest,  up  over  the  coast  range  which 
fringes  Beagle  Channel  and  shuts  off 
that  great  mysterious  heart  of  Tierra- 
del-Fuego  beyond.  Behind,  Beagle 
Channel  gleamed  silver  in  the  Antarctic 
twilight  and  ■  the  snow-crowned  moun- 
tains of  Navarin  Island  grew  gray  and 
massive.  Beyond  a  gap  of  water  to  the 
westward,  I  looked  at  the  grayer  shape 
of  Picton  Island  silhouetted  against  the 
Antarctic.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  its 
highest  peaks  on  the  shores  of  a  little  in- 
let known  as  Banner  Cove,  I  knew  there 
was  still  discernible  the  rock-painted  let- 
ters of  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  these 
parts. 

The  actors  had  passed  on,  but  the 
great  setting,  weird,  desolate  and  grand 
against  which  this  and  many  other  trag- 
edies had  been  staged,  stretched  out  be- 
fore me  in  an  uncompromising  realism. 

Nearly  ten  years  later  a  staunch  mis- 
sionary vessel,  the  Allen  Gardiner,  built 
and  named  in  memory  of  the  hero  whose 
name  she  bore,  dropped  anchor  in  a  little 
cove  at  the  Yahgan  camp  of  Woollya, 
where  a  short  time  previously  the  crew 
had  built  a  little  house  and  where  in  the 
Fuegian  midsummer  with  three  Aus- 
trians  and  a  Chilean  I,  too,  had  picked 
up  the  same  anchorage.  When  the 
Allen  Gardiner  was  there  over  two  hun- 
dred natives  had  assembled  at  this  im- 
portant rendezvous.     Mr.   Phillips,  the 


THE    RAPHAEL    AS    A    WRECK 

This  ship   was  hung   up   for   weeks   on   a   sunken   mountain  top  at   Port   Simpson,   Beau- 
champ   Inlet,   English    Narrows.      She   was  afterwards  floated   and  saved. 


missionary,  Captain  Fell,  and  the  crew 
of  seven  went  ashore  to  hold  service, 
only  the  cook,  named  Cole,  remaining 
aboard. 

With  a  crowd  of  natives  following 
and  surrounding  them,  the  white  men 
entered  the  house.  As  Cole  looked 
shoreward  his  suspicions  were  aroused 
by  a  number  of  naked  Fuegians  stealth- 
ily removing  the  oars  from  the  ship's 
long  boat  to  a  wigwam,  but  he  was  little 
prepared  for  what  followed. 

Suddenly  wild  yells  rent  the  air,  run- 
ning figures  burst  from  the  house,  and 
from  all  sides  Fuegians  converged  from 
the  wigwams  toward  the  crowd  already 
at  the  house,  from  which  the  white  men 
now  burst  and  made  for  the  water's 
edge,  followed  by  the  whole  mob  of 
wild,  black-haired  demons,  like  a  bay- 
ing wolf-pack  on  a  trail  of  blood.    They 


were  armed  with  heavy  clubs  and  big 
stones  were  flying  in  every  direction.  All 
were  dropped  in  their  tracks  but  two, 
Mr.  Phillips  and  a  big  Swede.  Reach- 
ing the  water,  they  rapidly  splashed  their 
way  toward  a  canoe,  when  a  large  rock 
felled  the  former.  The  big  Swede  was 
soon  weltering  in  the  sea  foam  and  his 
own  blood  in  a  maelstrom  of  struggle. 
Cole  cut  the  falls  of  the  long  boat, 
threw  in  three  loaves  of  bread,  and  rap- 
idly pulled  ashore,  followed  by  a  canoe 
full  of  Yahgans.  Into  the  woods  he 
sped,  dropping  his  bread  as  he  ran,  but 
the  Yahgans,  naturally  a  canoe  people, 
gave  up  the  pursuit.  From  a  tree  he 
saw  them  leave  the  place  and  tow  away 
his  boat.  With  no  food  for  four  days 
he  wandered  inland  until  he  struck  the 
north  coast  of  Navarin  and  then  for 
twelve  days  more  he  traveled  along  it, 
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Photograph  by  Lieutenant  Pedro  Emerson. 

SMASH    AGAINST    STATEN    ISLAND 

The   French   ship  Duchesse   de  Berry   crushed  against  the   cliffs   of  Stater;   Island,   November,   1906, 

in    the   fog. 


living  on  limpets  until  he  fell  in  with 
some  Yahgans  he  had  known  before. 

By  way  of  friendly  recognition  they 
stripped  him  except  his  belt  and  a  single 
seaman's  earring,  in  fact  they  even  be- 
grudged him  his  beard  and  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  pull  it  out  by  the  roots. 
For  ten  days  he  survived  under  the 
warmth  of  only  his  belt  and  earring  in 
an  open  canoe  against  the  bitter  blasts 
of  Beagle  Channel,  up  which  they 
cruised  to  Murray  Narrows,  where  to 
Cole's  bitter  consternation  they  turned 
south  and  made  for  Woollya.  Here 
they  met  some  of  the  massacring  crowd, 
including  Jemmy  Button,  but  Cole,  now 
a  member  of  the  other  party,  was  of- 
fered no  harm,  and  even  secured  clothes 
from  the  assassins. 

The  schooner  was  a  mere  wreck, 
stripped  of  everything,  particularly  iron, 
that  could  be  torn  away.  Cole  was 
eventually  picked  up  by  the  Nancy,  sent 
out  from  the  Falklands  in  search  of 
the  missing  Allen  Gardiner.  The  bodies 
had  been  thrown  into  a  cleft  in  a  nearby 

[IS] 


rise  of  rocks  and  heavy  boulders  thrown 
on  them.  My  friend,  Mr.  James  Lewis, 
of  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands,  whose 
family  was  the  first  white  family  to  live 
in  Tierra-del-Fuego,  was  a  member  o* 
the  expedition  which  gave  the  remains 
of  the  victims  Christian  burial. 

In  a  little  cutter,  I  lay  anchored  a 
day  and  a  night  at  the  very  spot  where 
the  Allen  Gardiner  swung  at  her  chain, 
and  I  looked  out  on  the  same  spot  and 
from  the  same  viewpoint  as  did  Alfred 
Cole,  the  cook.  But  only  forsaken 
mounds  of  their  glistening  shell  heaps 
now  fringed  the  shore  at  the  base  of  the 
wooded  mountains,  the  leaves  on  the 
poles  of  a  single  deserted  wigwam 
rustled  in  the  wind,  and  the  same  fresh 
water  stream  rippled  musically  through 
the  center  of  the  camp  site  into  the  salty 
waters  of  the  bay.  I  searched  for  evi- 
dence of  the  massacre  among  the  rocky 
cliffs,  at  the  wood  edges,  and  among  the 
shell  heaps ;  on  a  level  spot  near  the 
fresh  water  stream  I  found  the  remnants 
of  the  grave,  a  mere  sunken  depression, 


Photograph  from  Chief  Engineer  Drummond,  of  the  "Guardia  National." 
BLOWN    OFF    FROM    THE    FALKLANDS 

Frederick   Newman   and  his  son  picked  up  by  the  Argentine  Government  vessel    Guardia  National, 

700  miles  north   of  the   Strait  of  Magellan,   after  they   had  lived  for 

sixty-two   days  on  raw  turnips. 


the  stout  headpost  withered  and  worn 
down  by  storm  and  time,  but  still  sound. 
Hewing  out  a  thick  slab  of  roble,  I 
painted  on  it  the  following  inscription: 

HERE  ONCE  LAY  THE  RE- 
MAINS OF 
THE  VICTIMS  OF  THE  ALLEN 
GARDINER  MASSACRE* 

I  spiked  the  slab  firmly  to  the  short 
remnant  of  the  post,  and  we  sailed  on. 

The  outlying  Falkland  Islands,  a 
hundred  miles  off  the  eastern  mouth  of 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  have  paid  a  large 
share  in  the  toll  and  episode  of  the 
Magellanes. 

Frederick  Newman,  a  carpenter, 
working  for  Mr.  James  Felton  on  one 
of  the  outlying  islands  of  the  Falkland 
group,  finished  his  contract,  decked  over 
a  whaleboat  he  obtained  from  a  wreck, 


*This  is  the  inscription  as  I  have  it  recorded 
in  my  field  notebook,  although  I  may  have  made 
a  slight  change  in  the  wording.  Also,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  I  put  something  to  the  effect  that  "This 
inscription  placed  here  by  Charles  W.  Furlong, 
others   kindly   renew." 


and  beneath  his  little  hatch  stored  the 
products  of  his  garden,  mainly  turnips, 
and  set  sail  with  his  nine-year-old  boy 
for  Port  Stanley.  With  night  came  bad 
weather  and  morning  found  him  blown 
far  out  to  sea  and  land  far  below  the 
horizon ;  without  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion or  compass,  he  was  helpless,  but 
knew  the  mainland  lay  west. 

Down  the  long  run  of  the  Patagonian 
coast  steamed  the  Guardia  National, 
aboard  which  was  Chief  Engineer 
Drummond,  who  told  me  the  story.  Be- 
tween Raza  and  Camerons,  seven  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  the  Strait,  they 
sighted  a  little  sloop  about  dusk.  The 
engines  were  stopped,  but  the  little  craft 
stood  away,  so  the  Guardia  Nacional 
started  on  her  course  again.  Then 
through  their  glasses,  they  discerned  a 
weak,  staggering  man  in  oil  skins  rise 
from  the  deck  and  hold  up,  in  sheer  des- 
peration, a  thin  little  figure.  The  Guar- 
dia Nacional,  six  thousand  tons,  risked 
running  alongside,  jumped  some  men 
aboard,  and  made  the  sloop  fast  and  took 
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Newman  and  his  son  aboard.  Sixty-two 
days  they  had  been  buffeted  and  drifted 
by  wind  and  current  and  for  sixty-two 
days  raw  turnips  had  served  for  both 
food  and  drink. 

"It  was  the  lad  that  kept  me  up,"  said 
Newman,  over  his  hot  soup,  having  been 
cared  for  after  the  manner  of  big-hearted 
sailors.  He  wanted  to  start  again  for 
the  Falklands  if  the  Guardia  National 
would  provide  him  with  food  and  a  good 
seaman.  However,  he  was  taken  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  Argentine  gov- 
ernment bought  his  boat  and  a  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  to  send  him  back. 

One  blustery  day,  I  boiled  down  Bea- 
gle Channel  before  a  ripping  west  wind 
in  a  staunch  whale  boat  bequeathed  to 
the  sea  by  the  wreck  of  the  Bidston  Hill, 
which,  with  all  sails  set,  like  the  Duch- 
esse  de  Berry,  ran  smack  against  Staten 
Island.  The  next  day  in  the  saddle, 
floundering  through  bog,  I  at  last  ar- 
rived in  a  freezing  rain-storm  at  the 
home  of  three  pioneer  sheep  ranchers, 
the  Bridges  brothers,  sons  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Bridges,  pioneer  mission- 
ary. 

Here  in  their  employ  was  the  cook  of 
the  four-masted  bark  Glencairn,  out  of 
Glasgow.  She  had  rounded  "The 
Horn"  before  and  figured  in  Lubbock's 
"Around  the  Horn  Before  the  Mast," 
but  the  Strait  of  le  Maire  finally  claimed 
her,  the  crew  being  cast  ashore  on  the 
desolate  eastern  coast  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego. 

The  Glencairn  had  rolled  down  from 
the  Rio  Plate  in  somewhat  rough 
weather  and  when  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  miles  north  of  the  Strait 
of  le  Maire  had  set  her  course  south, 
southeast,  for  the  middle  of  the  Strait. 
Through  the  opening  of  the  thick  gales 
of  snow  they  descried  the  snow-capped 
peaks  and  impressive  mountains  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  which  are  often  so  in- 
accurately noted  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  use  their  positions  as  bear- 
ings for  accurate  fixes.  Through  a 
clearing  in  the  unsettled  weather  two 
wrecks  were  seen  in  Policarpo  Cove,  so 
often  mistaken  for  the  Strait  of  le 
Maire. 

"Those  vessels  look  pretty  comfortably 
piled  up,"  commented  the  steward. 


"Yes,  wonder  if  there  are  any  stores 
aboard,"  replied  the  skipper,  and  the 
Glencairn  bowled  along  at  five  knots 
with  all  but  the  royals  set. 

Crunch,  her  iron  hull  vibrated,  a  shud- 
der ran  through  the  rigging,  the  Glen- 
cairn had  struck.  The  heavy  Atlantic 
ground  swell  from  the  east  lifted  and 
pounded  her  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  tons  of  hull  and 
cargo  of  cement  like  a  plaything;  every 
shock  seemed  to  threaten  to  lay  her  masts 
by  the  board,  so  as  a  precaution  the  two 
lifeboats  were  lowered  away  from  the 
davits  where  they  hung. 

The  rough  sea  prevented  the  starboard 
boat  from  lying  alongside  and  three  men 
were  ordered  to  work  her  around  the 
bow  to  the  port  side  from  where  a  line 
had  been  passed.  This  was  almost  ac- 
complished when  she  got  athwart  the  sea, 
a  breaker  threw  her  suddenly  against  the 
starboard  bow  and  she  capsized.  The 
three  sturdy  sailors,  weighted  down  with 
heavy  winter  clothing  and  boots,  had 
little  show  as  the  boat  parted  its  line 
and  drifted  from  the  ship.  One  went 
down  immediately,  another  named 
Schmid  was  caught  in  the  thwarts  when 
the  boat  turned  bottom  up,  while  Gus- 
tavson,  a  powerful  Swede,  managed  to 
hold  on  to  the  keel. 

The  master  signaled  the  port  boat  to 
go  to  his  aid,  but  the  mate  and  some  of 
the  men  objected,  fearing  to  venture  into 
the  breakers  into  which  the  other  boat 
had  drifted,  thus  risking  the  only  remain- 
ing life  boat.  The  skipper  unhesitatingly 
ordered  in  the  second  mate  and  sent  the 
boat  away  with  a  volunteer  crew.  Slow- 
ly, cautiously,  the  boat  approached  the 
survivor,  but  the  cold  brine  and  icy 
searchingness  of  the  wind  had  so  numbed 
Gustavson's  powerful  frame  that  he  was 
taken  from  the  keel  unconscious. 

During  the  exciting  moments  of  res- 
cue the  steward  told  me  he  thought  he 
heard  a  peculiar,  muffled,  hollow  sound 
come  from  one  of  the  men.  With  dif- 
ficulty they  pulled  away;  half  way  back 
to  the  ship  the  eyes  of  the  big  Swede 
opened,  closed,  opened  again,  and 
searched  the  boat;  "Schmid,"  he  mur- 
mured. "Schmid!  he's  under  the  boat — 
alive."  The  hollow  muffled  voice  the 
steward   had   heard  amid   the  roar,   the 
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pound,  and  smash  of  the  sea  zvas  one  of 
the  crew — ■Schmid's. 

The  Glencairn  was  now  afloat  with  a 
rising  tide  and  under  topsails,  but  water 
was  making  fast,  despite  the  pumps.  "All 
hands  lay  aft,"  came  the  order  early  the 
next  morning.  "Shall  we  stick  to  the 
ship  and  try  for  The  Horn,  the  Falk- 
lands,  or  Montevideo?"  "No!"  re- 
sponded the  crew.     To  beach  her  then, 


heard  more  praying  than  in  all  his  life 
before. 

Creak!  Crank!  groaned  the  pumps 
through  the  long  Antarctic  night,  but  the 
Glencairn  was  both  sinking  and  drag- 
ging anchor  so  in  the  forenoon  came  the 
order  "Prepare  to  abandon  ship."  The 
life  boat  was  dropped  astern  by  a  long 
painter  and  the  gig  used  along  it  as  a 
ferry,  and  shortly  the  bark  was  deserted. 


ON  A    INDIANS    OF    TIERRA    DEL    FUEGO 

These  are  the  people  who  rescued  the  crew  of  the  Glencairn.     Halimink  stands  at  the  extreme  left, 
Chalshoat  is  the  second  figure   to  his  left. 


was  the  only  recourse,  but  a  safe  beach- 
ing is  no  easy  matter  on  the  Fuegian 
coast. 

They  cruised  northward  all  day  in 
search  of  a  landing  and  in  the  cold  twi- 
light the  second  officer  was  sent  away  in 
the  life  boat  with  the  women  and  child 
to  hunt  for  one ;  but  everywhere  in-shore 
was  the  fearful  maelstrom  of  the  heavy 
combers  breaking  over  outer  reefs  and 
flinging  their  seething  spume  against  the 
rugged  coast  beyond ;  even  where  they 
ventured  the  life  boat  was  thrown  nearly 
on  end.  As  they  returned,  after  a  fruit- 
less two  hours'  search  with  numbed  and 
exhausted  crew,  the  mate  laconically  re- 
marked that  during  those  two  hours  he 


Both  boats  parried  with  the  cohorts  of 
warring  nature  for  a  landing  and  they  at 
last  stood  in  to  stand  or  fall  on  a  chance. 
Down  in  the  hollow  of  the  huge  rollers 
all  shore  was  hidden  from  sight;  then 
when  their  cockle  shells  rose  on  the  top 
of  the  monster  seas  which  bore  them 
shoreward,  the  mates  at  the  tillers 
scanned  every  detail  of  the  shore  before 
them. 

They  spied  against  the  dark  forests  of 
Antarctic  beeches  a  cinnamon  colored 
figure,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  des- 
perately signaling  them  with  his  arms  to 
the  direction  in  which  he  ran  where  the 
blue  smokes  of  fires  belching  skyward 
against   the   forest   gave    them   a   range 
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mark.  Scarcely  in  time  to  get  their  bear- 
ings they  shot  into  the  breakers. 

Perry  with  the  captain,  the  women 
and  child,  eight  sailors,  and  the  second 
mate  were  in  the  gig.  Some  of  the  oars 
were  already  smashed  and  the  only  rud- 
der was  the  mast  flattened  off  with  the 
hatchet.  The  second  mate  stood  by  the 
steering  gear  and  neither  the  great  walls 
of  water  which  towered  over  them  from 
astern  or  the  scudding  spume  of  the 
breakers  through  which  they  shot  could 
shake  his  nerve.  He  swung  her  head  to 
the  sea. 

"Steady!  Hold  water!"  and  the  crew 
backed  on  their  heavy  sweeps  as  the 
gathering  crests  bore  down   and   rushed 

by. 

"Give  way  hard!"  and  they  sped  in 
ahead  of  the  next  roller. 

Six  of  these  were  encountered  and  six 
times  the  little  craft  was  poised  on  the 
crest  of  a  monster  wave  almost  on  end. 
Never  was  judgment  more  v/eighed  in 
the  balance  and  fortune  hung  on  the 
fraction  of  seconds.  One  of  the  great 
mountains  of  water  rushed  them  shore- 
ward on  its  edge  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind,  broke  level  with  their  very  gun- 
wales, slopped  over  a  few  bucketfuls  in- 
board. Three  times  was  the  following 
life  boat  nearly  swamped.  Suddenly 
they  shot  into  smoother  water  and  the  lee 
of  a  cliff  through  the  only  available  land- 
ing in  a  stretch  of  a  hundred  miles  of 
shore. 

On  the  beach  stood  Halimink,  the 
Ona,  to  whom  they  owed  their  lives,  but 
they  were  not  yet  safe.  Rushing  into 
the  water  and  seizing  the  baby,  Hali- 
mink motioned  them  to  follow  and  swift- 
ly he  ran  a  race  with  the  tide — to  beat 
it  out  before  it  should  cut  off  their  re- 
treat at  the  base  of  the  long  line  of  cliffs 
where  they  landed.  Safely  rounding  a 
point,  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  forest 
out  of  which  strode  silently  others  of 
these  big,  primitive  aborigines. 

A  single  tawny  guanaco  skin  was 
thrown  over  their  bodies  and  triangular, 
gray  fur  headdresses  encircled  the  black 
hair  which  covered  their  foreheads.  On 
the  advice  of  Halimink  their  long  bows 
and  arrows  tipped  with  glass  obtained 
from  wrecks  had  been  left  behind.  But 
even    this   signal    of    friendship    did    not 


completely  allay  the  fears  of  some  of 
the  crew  of  the  big  wolfish-looking  sav- 
ages whose  attitude  toward  white  men 
had  often  and  with  good  reason  been  the 
subject  of  many  a  harrowing  tale. 

The  officers  were  for  starting  south- 
ward along  the  coast,  little  realizing  that 
such  a  course  would  but  take  them  far- 
ther into  a  desolate  wilderness  of  bog 
and  forest  where  the  wolf  fox,  the  con- 
dor, and  the  golden-crested  vulture 
would  leave  their  bones  clean-picked  to 
bleach  in  the  cold  Antarctic  storms.  The 
Onas  were  short  of  food  but  generously 
shared  their  scant  supply  with  the  twen- 
ty-four ravenous  strangers. 

With  the  utmost  difficulty  the  Onas 
persuaded  the  crew  that  rescue  and  the 
nearest  white  man  were  north.  Here 
again  the  courageous  second  mate  volun- 
teered with  two  of  the  crew  to  trust 
himself  with  an  Ona  to  make  the  jour- 
ney and,  following  the  moccasined  foot- 
steps of  the  big  Ona  Chalshoat,  they 
plunged  into  the  deep,  damp  forests, 
slept  cold  in  the  wet  and  frosty  bushes, 
ate  ravenously  and  thankfully  of  a  piece 
of  frozen  fat,  and  the  third  day  came  to 
a  hut  by  a  stretch  of  land  near  the  coast. 
In  it  was  a  lone  white  man — Lucas 
Bridges — who  was  opening  up  some  new 
sheep  land  on  the  eastern  coast.  The 
rest  can  best  be  told  by  quoting  from  a 
letter  Lucas  Bridges  sent  across  the  isl- 
and by  an  Ona  to  his  mother  at  their 
pioneer  settlement  at  Haberton. 

"About  noon  I  was  sitting  in  this 
little  wooden  hut  listening  to  the  break- 
ers roaring  on  the  coast  and  wondering 
if  the  sun  would  ever  shine  again,  when 
an  Indian  looked  in  at  the  door  and 
spoke  one  word  'holist'  (white  men).  I 
looked  to  my  gun  and  then  out  at  the 
door  and  there  sure  enough  two  stran- 
gers, wet  and  weary,  guided  by  my  old 
friend,  Chalshoat,  in  his  guanaco  skin 
robe,  were  approaching.  The  sight  of 
the  Indian  calmed  my  fears  and  in  a  few 
minutes  my  visitors  were  feeding  on 
bread,  mutton,  and  tea.  On  the  23rd 
of  July,  the  Glencairn,  a  four-masted 
sailing  vessel  bound  from  London  to 
some  port  in  California,  bumped  heav- 
ily on  a  reef  near  False  Cove,  Cape  San 
Diego 

"The  short,  dismal  day  was  drawing 
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to  a  close  when  I,  with  three  Indians, 
galloped  away  east,  taking  some  horses 
and  provisions.  At  daybreak  the  rain 
stopped,  but  one  of  the  horses  broke 
through  the  ice  in  a  stream  and  it  took 
a  long  time  to  get  him  out,  so  it  was 
nearly  noon  before  we  reached  the  camp 
and  at  sight  of  us  the  crew  cheered  so 
lustily  I  fear  many  a  guanaco  ran  far 
inland  that  day.  We  found  all  well, 
living  among  the  Indians,  eking  out  their 
small  supply  of  food  with  meat  the  In- 
dians brought  them.  They  had  taken  to 
wearing  moccasins  by  Halimink's  advice 
and  found  them  warmer  than  boots  and 
even  the  wee  baby  had  a  pair.  They 
took  leave  of  their  Indian  friends  with 
hearty  hand  shaking  all  around  ;the  weak 
on  horseback,  the  stronger  on  foot;  the 
captain  (like  a  brave  Scotchman)  on 
foot  with  his  child  on  his  back,  and 
all  arrived  here  safely  about  an  hour 
after  dark  last  night,  footsore,  dog-tired, 
but  thankful. 

"A  sergeant  arrived  here  to-day  with 
some  spare  horses,  so  to-morrow  we  all 
hope  to  move  on  to  Rio  Grande.  We 
managed  to  mount  all  our  visitors  on 
horseback.  Poor  fellows,  few  of  them 
had  been  on  horseback  before  and  what 
with  collecting  the  fallen  and  catching 
the  runaway  steeds,  we  only  arrived  here 
this  P.  M.  at  sunset.  We  were  met  on 
arriving  by  Mr.  McLennen  who  soon 
had  them  lodged  for  some  time.  To- 
morrow I  shall  be  galloping  eastward 
again,  driving  a  troop  of  saddled  but 
riderless  horses  before  me  and  my  re- 
turn journey  will,  I  expect,  be  more 
rapid  but  less  merry  than  my  ride  up  has 
been. 

r-  "The  story  for  me  is  ended,  but  there 
is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  ask  about 
it  if  you  do  not  mind — a  lot  of  people 
smile  if  one  speaks  of  Providence,  but 
was  it  instinct  or  chance  that  guided 
those  strangers  to  almost  if  not  quite 
the  only  spot  they  could  land  at  in  over 
one  hundred  miles  of  wretched  coast 
line,  and  did  this  same  wonderful  in- 
stinct send  that  wandering  band  of  Ona 
to  that  same  spot,  which  perhaps  no  one 
may  go  near  again  for  six  long  months 
or  more?"  § 

Had  these  Onas  need  to  give  of  their 
depleted  food  supply  in  a  land  of  hunger 


to  the  helpless  holist  (white  men),  a 
race  who  had  put  a  bounty  upon  their 
heads,  driven  them  from  their  hunting 
grounds  of  the  north,  and  decimated 
their  numbers?  Rather  was  it  an  op- 
portune chance  for  revenge  which  would 
not  have  been  the  first  they  have  wreaked 
on  defenseless  shipwrecked  crews.  At 
least,  a  negative  attitude  would  have 
insured  quick  starvation  and  left  for 
them  knives,  a  gun  or  two  perchance,  and 
other  possessions  for  the  mere  taking. 
But  the  reason  for  this  remarkable  char- 
ity can  be  ascribed  to  but  one  source — 
friendship  of  these  Onas  for  Lucas 
Bridges. 

In  this  episode  is  involved  a  duty 
which  to  my  present  knowledge  remains 
unfulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  white  man, 
i.  e.,  acknowledgment  and  recompense 
to  Mr.  Bridges  and  the  Onas  from  the 
British  admiralty  and  Mr.  William 
Law,  the  owner  of  the  Glen  cairn. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  successful  steam  navigating  of  the 
Strait  was  the  passage  of  the  sixteen 
leviathans  of  the  United  States  Navy 
with  their  torpedo  flotilla  and  auxiliaries 
without  a  mishap.  First  and  second  nar- 
rows with  their  treacherous  shoals  and 
swift  currents  were  successfully  passed 
and  Punta  Arenas  reached.  After  a 
week's  coaling  they  weighed  anchor  at 
nearly  midnight  on  February  7th  and  I 
watched  the  masthead  lights  disappear 
down  Famine  Reach.  Fortunately  the 
narrow,  dangerous  turn  of  Crooked 
Reach  was  navigated  in  clear  weather, 
then  the  course  was  practically  a  straight 
one  through  Sea  Reach  until  the  big 
vessels  buried  their  prows  in  the  heavy 
seas  of  a  Pacific  gale  and  the  torpedo 
flotilla  took  the  channel  course. 

Just  a  year  after  the  fleet,  the  U.  S. 
S.  Solace,  Commander  John  M.  Ellicut, 
made  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  Pata- 
gonian  channels,  interestingly  described 
by  Lieutenant  Commander  Raymond 
Stone,  Executive  Navigator.*  On  ac- 
count of  lack  of  reliable  charts  or  in- 
formation the  passage  was  in  effect  a 
"voyage    into    the    unknown."       They 


*  This  account  of  the  Patagonian  Channels  is 
the  best  I  know  of  that  has  been  written  and 
appeared  in  the  June,  1909,  number  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  Page 
455.— C.    W.     F. 
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passed  the  Hazel  Branch,  still  hung  up 
on  the  mountain  top  avoiding  Sholl  Bay, 
so  Lieutenant  Stone  told  me,  being  an 
anchorage  unfit  save  in  an  extreme  emer- 
gency, which  I  can  verify  from  experi- 
ence. 

"On  entering  the  Strait  of  Magellan," 
he  goes  on  to  say  in  his  article,  "the  first 
object  of  interest  is  a  wreck  and  the 
second  is  a  lighthouse.  During  the 
whole  passage ....  there  is  scarcely  any 
sign  of  man's  handiwork,  except  the  oc- 
casional shipwrecked  steamer.  Light- 
houses, on  the  other  hand,  are  exceeding- 
ly rare.  If  it  should  happen  that  the 
weather  is  fine  when  traversing  the 
straits  (and  this  may  be  the  case  at  least 
once  in  thirty  voyages),  even  then  it  is 
cold  and  inclement  at  the  very  height  of 
summer.     Glaciers  occur  here  and  there. 

"Even  in  fine  weather,  the  narrow  pas- 
sage, with  its  precipices  of  bare,  forbid- 
ding-looking rocks  and  intricate  island 
systems  is  in  no  way  attractive ....  It  is 
a  land  of  furious  storms  and  squalls  of 
rain. .  .  .  Generally  no  land  is  visible  ;  one 
can  only  see  blinding  rain  or  storms  of 
sleet  and  snow  for  four  or  five  hours  at 
a  time;  and  the  intricate  passage  has  to 
be  followed  by  compass  and  log  without 
any  land  view  whatever." 

This  brings  up  the  matter  of  light- 
houses, a  vital  matter  to  the  numerous 
sailors  who  navigate  these  parts  and  to 
the  ship  owners  at  home.  Yet  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  that  outlying  extremity 
of  a  great  continent,  whose  terrors  are 
so  well  known  and  have  probably 
claimed  more  vessels  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world,  has  failed  to  receive 
the  proper  consideration  it  should  for 
the  protection  of  ships  and  mariners. 
The  merchant  mariner  seems  to  be  the 
last  man  to  make  appeal  for  official  pro- 
tection and  governments  are  slow  to  in- 
stitute protection  at  long  distances  from 
home.  Even  the  splendid  British  ad- 
miralty and  American  hydrographic 
charts  are  faulty  in  some  respects,  even 
regarding  their  advice  to  shipwrecked 
crews  in  their  "Notices." 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  notify  both 
officially,  as  well  as  the  Chilean  govern- 
ment, in  which  territory  Cape  Horn  lies, 
of  certain  errors  on  their  latest  charts, 
as  well  as  to  make  a  plea  for  the  institu- 


tion of  an  international  lighthouse  and 
refuges  here  and  there  in  the  vicinity. 
This  lighthouse  should  be  maintained  on 
Horn  Island  mainly  by  Chile,  Grest 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  Refuges  and  stores  should 
be  maintained  and  inspected  regularly, 
in  carefully  selected  spots,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  their  being  stolen  by  the 
Yahgans. 

No  one  can  appreciate  the  manifold 
treacherous  Fates  of  these  regions  which 
seemed  perched  on  every  rock  and  swirl- 
ing in  every  current,  until  he  has  ex- 
perienced the  impenetrable  night  gloom, 
fog,  cloudbursts,  and  snow,  sought  an- 
chorage in  the  swift  currents  where  there 
is  none,  felt  the  bitter  penetration  of 
sleet  and  rain  in  moisture-laden  wind, 
suffered  in  the  splash  of  the  icy  brine,  or 
buffeted  ceaselessly  for  days  on  monot- 
onous combers  of  the  storm  swept  Ant- 
arctic and  southern  Pacific;  tramped 
starving  and  faint  through  the  impene- 
trable forests  and  treacherous,  mushy 
bog  lands  from  which  they  grow,  or 
alone  seen  the  wolflike  glint  steal 
into  the  eyes  of  his  Fuegian  compan- 
ions. 

But  for  all  that,  to  a  man  of  red 
blood,  who  loves  the  open,  who  feels  a 
thrill  in  the  storm  slap  on  his  cheek,  in 
the  healthy  contest  against  the  endurance 
of  the  savage  over  rugged  trails  of  their 
own  land ;  who  loves  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  great  shafts  of  ice-pin- 
nacled mountains  and  in  the  great,  gray 
clouds  of  the  storms  which  bowl  over 
and  across  them;  in  the  lashings  of  the 
waters  upon  the  mighty  rocks  and  the 
half-tone  silhouette  of  great  islands  in 
the  mists;  of  still,  protected  channelways 
into  which  spill  enormous  blue  green 
glaciers  and  where  sport  the  whale,  sea 
lion,  sea  otter,  penguin  and  innumerable 
bird  life;  this  land  and  its  life  with  only 
its  occasional  bursts  of  sunshine  which 
reveal  through  the  dustless  atmosphere 
glimpses  of  the  clear,  blue  vault  above 
and  turn  the  scarlet  flowering  muggoo 
into  a  flame  of  red  against  the  green 
setting  of  its  background  of  beeches 
through  which  buzz  humming  birds  and 
parroquits  whir  and  screech  among  the 
branches  within  a  few  miles  of  Cape 
Horn,  sends  out  an  irresistible  call. 


A   CALLING   STILL    LIFE 


STILL-HUNTING  MOOSE  IN 
"CALLING"  TIME 

BY    EDWARD    BRECK 

Illustrated    with    Photographs 

A  Task  that  Galls  for  all  the  Skill,  Patience,  and  Woodcraft  that 
a  Hunter  Can  Possess 


T  the  close  of  an  article 
f\  on  "Calling  the  Moose," 

//  ^\  published  in  The  Out- 
fL  t\  ing  Magazine  last  Oc- 
tober, the  writer,  after 
•describing  the  dilemma 
of  the  hunter  whose  moose  refuses  to  ap- 
pear, suggests  that  resignation  is  the  part 
of  wisdom,  but  adds — 

"I  am  wrong;  there  is  one  thing  more 
to  do — still-hunt  him;  but  that  is  'an- 
other story.'  " 

It  is  that  "other  story"  that  is  offered 
in  the  following  pages. 

How  little  we  really  know  about  the 
moose  and  its  habits,  even  those  of  us 
who  have  made  a  profound  study  of  the 
animal,  carefully  collected  every  avail- 
able written  and  oral  evidence  worthy  of 
credence,  and  hunted  it  ourselves  for 
many  years  under  all  conditions.  It  is 
still  somewhat  of  a  mystery,  this  strange, 


antediluvian-looking  beast,  the  mightiest 
of  the  cervidae,  and  yet  the  most  difficult 
to  rear  and  the  easiest  to  kill,  not  with 
lead,  but  with  kindness,  for  there  is  no 
record  of  a  moose  living  longer  than  a 
few  years  in  captivity. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
yearling  calves  do  while  the  mother  is 
mating;  few  persons  have  ever  seen 
them  on  such  occasions.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  moose  is,  to  all  in- 
tents, monogamous,  or  whether  the  bull 
will  serve  two  or  more  cows.  Mention 
the  subject  over  the  camp-fire  or  at  the 
village  grocery,  and  you  will  raise  a 
"hornet's  nest." 

To  one  conclusion  I  have  come,  name- 
ly, that  the  moose  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, Maine,  and  Quebec,  at  least, 
mates  earlier  than  is  commonly  thought 
and  that  most  bulls  that  come  to  the  call 
after  the  first  of  October  are  either  small 
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and  weak,  or  have  left  their  first  loves, 
or,  finally,  have  been  chased  away  by 
their  mates  and  are  seeking  "pastures 
new."  It  is  on  this  account  that  in  some 
districts  the  art  of  "still-hunting  in  call- 
ing-time" has  arisen.  From  what  we 
see  and  hear,  calling  a  bull-moose  right 
out  upon  the  shore  of  a  lake,  or  into  the 
middle  of  an  open  bog,  is  far  more  easy 
in  comparatively  new  hunting-grounds 
like  New  Brunswick  than  in,  say,  Main:; 
or  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  great  beasts 
are  better  "educated."  And  thus  the 
hunter  has  to  play  the  part  of  Mahomet 
in  his  affair  with  the  mountain. 

Trials  of  the  Caller 

How  familiar  and  how  annoying  is 
the  situation  of  the  man  who  has  a  bull 
answering  in  the  freest  manner,  beto- 
kening the  keenest  interest  in  the  doings 
of  the  pseudo  cow,  but  nevertheless 
showing  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
coming  much,  if  any,  nearer.  He  is 
mated.  If  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, try  him  with  the  bull's  challenge 
and  hear  how  quickly  and  how  savagely 
he  will  fling  back  the  defiant  "Wach!" 
Now,  you  often  hear  of  great  callers  who 
can,  even  at  will,  lure  the  bull  away 
from  his  lady-love,  but  have  a  care.  No 
doubt  this  has  been  done  many  times,  but 
in  practically  all  cases  the  honeymoon 
was  distinctly  on  the  wane. 

More  often  the  bull  will  answer  and 
start  toward  the  call,  only  to  be  called 
back  by  a  whine  or  two  from  his  mate. 
This  gives  the  young  hunter  the  first 
thrill  of  hope,  only  to  be  followed  by 
keener  disappointment,  as  he  realizes 
that  Mrs.  Cow  is  a  better  caller  than 
he.  Often,  again,  the  cow  concludej 
to  go  along  with  her  lord  to  the  tryst 
with  the  new  lady-love,  either  because 
she  feels  powerless  to  hold  him  back  and 
does  not  wish  to  lose  him,  or  from  some 
other  reasons,  which  we  will  rather  leave 
to  the  "nature-fakirs"  to  furnish  the 
psychology  of. 

I  shot  a  big  cow  once  (luckily  not 
hurting  her  badly)  in  a  slight  fog,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  see  any  antlers. 
My  mistake  was  in  firing  at  the  animal 
which  appeared  first  (the  bull  having 
answered    my    call     freely).      Later    I 


learned  the  strange  fact  that,  in  many 
such  cases,  the  cow  precedes  the  bull, 
which  offers  another  hard  case  for  the 
"fakirs." 

To  Uncle  Ned  Buckshaw  there  came, 
not  so  very  many  moons  ago,  a  "city- 
feller"  who  loves  the  woods,  known  to 
his  intimates  as  "Unk,"  a  mighty  man 
of  science  with  ideas  of  his  own,  even 
in  the  matter  of  weapons,  his  favorite 
being  an  old  full-magazine  1886  .45-70. 
"You  can  cuddle  up  to  her  as  you  can't 
to  those  new-fangled,  high-power  rifles," 
said  he.  And  he  might  have  chosen 
less  wisely,  for  the  big,  heavy  bullet  of  ■ 
the  .45-70  is  what  is  needed  to  knock 
down  the  great  deer,  and,  even  if  the 
wound  is  not  fatal,  to  get  another,  per- 
haps a  third  and  fourth  shot.  Its  tra- 
jectory is  high  and  you  can  hardly 
reckon  on  accuracy  for  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  but  that  is,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  twice  as  far  as  you 
will  have  occasion  to  shoot  in  the  north 
woods  at  moose. 

In  other  things,  too,  Unk  was  fairly 
normal,  though  he  had  an  expensive  pre- 
dilection for  cornbeef  hash;  expensive,  I 
mean,  in  weight,  for  not  alone  are  tinned 
cubes  of  cornbeef  heavy,  but  the  potatoes 
that  go  with  the  beef  are  nearly  as  heavy 
and  bulky.  But  Unk  vows  that  a  moose- 
hunt  without  cornbeef  hash,  copiously 
doctored  with  chili-sauce  (an  excellent 
"disguiser,"  i'  faith!),  would  be  no 
moose-hunt,  and  so — much  groaning  un- 
der heavy  packs.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  "c.b.h."  does  stand  by  one. 

And  there's  another  fine  thing  for 
cold  weather — peameal  sausage,  filling, 
wTarming,  sustaining.  Why  doesn't  some 
enterprising  American  manufacturer  res- 
cue us  poor  woodsmen  from  the  neces- 
sity of  importing  this  grand  food?  Is 
there  any  lack  of  peas,  or  lentils,  or 
swine  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  ? 

In  the  matter  of  outfit  Unk  is  ortho- 
dox, for  in  his  kit  are  "silk"  lean-to  tents, 
big  tarpaulin,  aluminoid  cooking  arti- 
cles that  nest,  tiny  but  powerful  acety- 
lene lamps,  and  a  pneumatic  bed  of  the 
new,  thin  kind.  He  wears  wool  next  his 
skin,  his  feet  are  clad  in  moccasins  over 
a  couple  of  pairs  of  thick  socks,  and  his 
belt  is  provided  with  loops  for  his  car- 
tridges, so  that  they  shall  not  rattle. 


GOING    INTO    THE    MOOSE    COUNTRY 


It  was  at  the  "between-drinks"  sea- 
son that  Unk  joined  Ned  Buckshaw, 
and  the  twain  started  for  the  hunting- 
ground  by  canoe.  That  means  that  it 
was  about  the  first  of  October  and  all 
the  big  bulls  had  mated,  while. the  still- 
hunting  season  would  not  begin  until 
the  moose  had  yarded,  several  weeks 
later.  A  discreet  but  effective  poke  in 
the  ribs,  the  morning  after  the  arrival 
at  the  camping-place,  aroused  Unk  from 
a  wild  chase  after  an  algebraic  equa- 
tion, which  he  was  vainly  endeavoring 


to  "call,"  for  Buckshaw  insisted  that  the 
grunts  and  whines  would  have  "pulled" 
any  bull.  While  the  coffee  was  being 
quickly  prepared  Unk  got  the  cobwebs 
out  of  eyes  and  brain,  and  pulled  on  his 
sweater,  for  the  atmosphere  was  icy  to  a 
degree.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and,  as  they 
started  out  in  the  canoe  for  the  calling- 
place,  they  were  obliged  to  hug  the  shore 
qf  the  lake,  for  fear  of  getting  lost. 

There  were  no  stars,  for  a  slight  fog 
covered  the  world,  as  well  as  an  almost 
oppressive  silence,  broken  once  in  a  while 
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by  the  "OO-hoo-hoo,  oo-hoo!"  of  an  owl 
far  off  on  the  hill.  As  they  were  about  to 
disembark  on  the  edge  of  the  bog,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  brook,  a  tremendous  splash 
startled  them,  and  for  a  moment  Unk 
held  his  rifle  at  the  ready,  but  a  series 
of  faint  rings  coming  out  of  the  fog 
toward  the  canoe  told  him  that  it  was 
only  a  trout  and  not  a  moose.  As  they 
got  ashore,  pulled  up  the  canoe,  and 
threaded  their  way  through  the  ice-coated 
hardhacks,  every  movement  they  made 
seemed  to  cause  an  exaggerated  noise,  for 
the  frosty  morning  air  was  a  wonderful 
conductor  of  sound.  As  gingerly  as  they 
proceeded,  it  seemed  as  if  a  couple  of  ele- 
phants were  smashing  down  the  under- 
brush. 

At  last  they  reached  a  little  knoll  well 
out  on  the  big  bog,  and  Urik  settled 
down  on  a  hummock  as  comfortably  as 
might  be,  while  Ned  stood  and  listened 
patiently  for  what  seemed  to  Unk  an  un- 
reasonably long  time.  Nothing  could 
be  seen,  nothing  heard  except  the  afore- 
said owl  and  the  occasional  splash  of  a 
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fish.  It  was  getting  a  little  light  in  the 
east  as  Ned  finally  took  up  his  birch  call, 
blew  through  it  smartly  once  or  twice, 
reamed  out  its  mouth  with  a  wet  finger, 
pointed  it  toward  the  ground,  and  emit- 
ted a  strange,  unearthly  kind  of  hoarse 
whine,  not  very  long  nor  very  loud.  It 
was  only  a  tester,  made  on  the  chance  of 
a  bull  being  near  by. 

Five  minutes  elapsing  without  a 
sound,  Ned  again  raised  the  horn  and 
"spoke  bull"  several  times  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  not  loudly.  This  challenge 
proving  that  no  moose  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  cared  to  make  his  presence 
known,  Ned  presently  let  the  long,  gut- 
tural cow-call  reverberate  through  the 
frosty  air,  the  hoarse  whining  low  com- 
ing back  clearly  from  the  surrounding 
hills.  The  silence  that  follows  the 
moose-call  does  not  seem  the  mere  ab- 
sence of  all  sound ;  it  is  so  absolute  that 
it  is  positive,  something  that  comes  at 
you,  attacking  your  nerves,  making  the 
ticking  of  your  watch  and  the  beating  of 
your  heart  sound  so  loud  that  it  seems 
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as  if  you  never  could  hear  a  bull  "speak" 
if  he  were  only  fifty  yards  away. 

You  strain  to  listen  with  all  your  be- 
ing. It  is  gradually  getting  light  now, 
and  the  fog  is  lifting,  revealing  more  and 
more  of  the  bog.  You  could  see  to  shoot 
by  this  time.  Still  no  answer  to  the 
calls.  The  jays  are  waking  up.  A  tiny 
bird  flutters  from  its  perch  next  you 
with  a  noise  that  positively  startles  you. 
A  hornet  booms  by  with  a  sound  you  at 
once  take  for  the  low  of  a  moose.  A 
big  bull-frog  in  the  brook  fools  you  com- 
pletely, and  you  turn  a  questioning  face 
toward  the  guide. 

Unk,  of  course,  was  no  tenderfoot. 
He  did  not,  as  many  newlings  do,  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  the  bull  a  roar  pro- 
portionate in  volume  to  the  size  of  the 
great  beast.  The  far-off  sound,  like  the 
bark  of  a  dog  or  a  bursting  rocket, 
would  have  satisfied  him,  but  even  these 
were  not.  The  squeal  of  a  porcupine 
roused  hope  for  the  tenth  of  a  second, 
to  be  followed  by  a  vow  to  have  that 
porky's  liver  in  the  pan,  to  go  with  the 


moose-meat.  Meanwhile  Ned  had  been 
paying  strict  attention  to  a  point  of  the 
compass  somewhat  westward.  Again 
and  again  he  called  toward  that  direc- 
tion with  no  apparent  result,  until  final- 
ly he  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice : 

"I  believe  there's  somethin'  over 
there." 

Saying  which,  he  raised  the  horn  and 
fairly  hurled  the  hoarse  challenge  of  the 
bull  across  the  bog.  The  result  was 
electric. 

"Wach!  Wach!  Wach!"  came  back 
the  answer,  that  brought  Unk  to  his  feet 
to  listen  the  better  and  drink  in  the  wel- 
come proof  that  the  quarry  was  close  at 
hand,  perhaps  not  half  a  mile  off.  In- 
stinctively he  looked  to  his  rifle,  but 
Buckshaw,  seeing  the  glance,  shook  his 
head. 

"He's  got  a  cow  with  him,  or  he'd 
answered  long  ago — There !  Hear  that 
whine?     That's  her!" 

For  the  next  fifteen  minutes  Unk  list- 
ened to  a  highly  interesting  colloquy  be- 
tween Ned  and  the  bull-moose,  with  oc- 
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casional  very  tart  remarks  by  the  cow. 
Translated  into  English  the  conversa- 
tion might  have  been  something  like 
this: 

Ned:  "Come  over  here,  you  darned 
coward,  and  fight  like  a  man.  I'm  a 
bear-cat  of  a  bull  and  can  lick  the  im- 
mortal stuffin'  out  o'  you!" 

The  Bull:  "Just  stow  that  noise! 
I've  got  a  nice  wife  here,  and  I'd 
strongly  advise  any  wall-eyed  bachelor 
to  keep  off  my  premises !  But  if  you  say 
another  word,  gall-ding  ye !" 

The  Cow:  "Come  here,  dear,  and 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  that  loafer. 
No,  you  stay  here,  do  you  hear?  You 
want  to  go  and  see  what  that  little  cow 
looks  like  that's  callin'  all  the  mornin', 
but  I  won't  have  any  of  your  gala- 
vantin' !" 

Ned :  "Coward !  Poltroon !  Come 
and  fight!  Brace  up  and  be  a  bull- 
moose!  (Imitating  a  young  cow).  Hul- 
lo, old  boy,  come  over  and  see  your  little 
tootsie-wootsie,  you  darling  old  chap !" 

And  so  forth.  The  net  result  was  an 
attempt  or  two  on  the  part  of  the  bull 
to  investigate  the  knoll  on  the  bog,  but 
the  lady-moose  was  evidently  a  matron 
of  experience  and  had  little  trouble  in 
calling  back  her  flighty  spouse.  Ned 
blandished  and  insulted  alike  to  no  real 
purpose,  so  at  last,  in  disgust,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "Darn  him,  let's  go  get  him ! 
He's  a  good  one!" 

The  first  step  in  the  art  of  still-hunt- 
ing in  calling-time  had  been  taken;  the 
call  had  revealed  the  presence  and  the 
location  of  the  bull.  Later  in  the  year  it 
is  principally  the  tracks  that  one  goes 
by.  At  this  season  the  swamps  are  so 
trodden  up  with  tracks  that  they  are  in 
most  cases  meaningless,  and  the  caller 
finds  out  where  the  moose  is  by  playing 
cleverly  upon  his  combativeness  and  his 
amativeness. 

From  this  moment  it  is  still-hunting 
pure  and  simple,  but  in  general  it  is  a 
more  difficult  task  than  six  weeks  later; 
in  the  first  place,  the  bull  is  still  in  a 
high-strung,  nervous  condition  and  very 
much  on  his  guard,  and,  secondly,  the 
foliage  is  still  very  thick,  making  a  near 
approach  to  the  quarry,  and  consequently 
a  clear  shot,  very  hard  to  get.  How 
often    have    I    been   within    but    a   few 


paces  of  a  bull,  rifle  cocked  and  heart 
beating  high,  hoping  every  minute  to 
see  him  show  at  least  a  small  patch  of 
black  hair  to  fire  at,  yet  not  daring  to 
stir  in  the  thick  underbrush  for  fear  of 
starting  him  off  across  country  toward 
the  next  county! 

Getting  Close  to  the  Game 

Taking  up  his  call,  and  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Unk,  Ned  made  his  way 
swiftly  as  might  be  toward  the  side-hill 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bog,  where  the 
moose  family  was  probably  having 
breakfast.  Every  minute  or  two  he 
would  sound  the  challenge  and  also  give 
the  whine  of  the  cow,  "to  keep  'em  in- 
terested," as  he  said.  The  bull  was 
never  slow  at  answering,  and,  as  they 
came  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
pair,  they  could  hear  the  cow  squealing 
and  whining  continuously,  evidently 
urging  her  lord  not  to  linger  in  that 
dangerous  neighborhood,  for  the  moose 
were  slowly  working  away  to  windward, 
in  the  direction  of  another  smaller  bog 
to  the  westward.  This  was  favorable  in 
a  manner,  as  the  wet  marsh  was  less  noisy 
than  the  side-hill,  but,  as  the  hunters 
sank  deep  into  the  soft  moss,  they  could 
not  see  so  far  ahead. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  out  why  the 
two  moose  were  working  rather  fast 
away  from  the  men.  The  bull  seemed 
as  pugnacious  as  ever  and  answered  back 
the  challenge  hurled  through  Ned's  horn 
in  what  the  woodsman  called  a  "darned 
sassy  way."  Possibly,  one  or  both  of  the 
beasts  had  a  vague  notion  that  all  was 
not  quite  right, — a  suspicion  that  was 
not  strong  enough  to  frighten  them,  but 
only  to  make  them  uneasy,  especially  the 
cow,  for  the  bull  would,  time  after  time, 
stop  at  the  calls  and  even  come  back  a 
few  steps  toward  the  hunters,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  men,  who  of  course  had 
not  yet  caught  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
quarry. 

From  the  direction  taken  by  the 
moose  in  this  strange  race,  Ned  felt 
sure  that  the  cow  was  making  for  a 
small  enclosed  swamp  separated  from 
the  larger  ones  by  a  low  ridge,  and  he 
told  Unk  to  cut  across  to  the  left  and 
take  up  a  position  that  would  command 
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the  swamp.  Meanwhile  Ned  would 
follow  the  moose.  Getting  the  direc- 
tion, link,  disappeared,  and  Ned  took 
up  the  chase  with  a  more  rapid  step. 
He  circled  to  the  right  with  a  view  of 
heading  off  the  moose  from  going  in 
that  direction  and  closed  in  on  them. 
The  bull  was  still  answering  but  the 
whining  of  the  cow  had  ceased,  which 
seemed  odd  to  the  old  hunter.  Nevethe- 
less  he  went  on  swiftly,  gliding  along 
through  the  second  growth  and  choosing 
the  softest  places  for  his  steps,  when,  of 
a  sudden,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing black  in  front  of  him,  and  the  next 
moment  he  saw  the  old  cow  planted  right 
in  his  path,  staring  at  him  malevolently. 


She  had  evidently  slaved  behind  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation.  The  old  lady's 
astonishment  and  her  mingled  hostility 
and  fear,  expressed  by  the  waving  ears 
and  raised  black  mane,  caused  Ned  to 
smother  a  guffaw,  and  the  next  instant 
the  storm-center  of  the  hunt  changed 
to  the  ridge  to  the  east. 

There  Unk  had  arrived  just  in  time 
to  ensconce  himself  on  the  top  of  a  big 
rock  overlooking  a  good  part  of  the  lit- 
tle swamp,  when  the  ring  of  antlers 
against  a  tree  sent  his  heart  into  his 
mouth.  The  crackle  of  underbrush  fol- 
lowed, and  just  as  he  had  cocked  his 
old  .45-70,  the  big  fellow  came  into 
view  through  the  foliage,  with  his  big 
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yellowish-brown  antlers,  black  back, 
and  gray  legs. 

A  puff  of  wind  drove  the  man-scent 
toward  him.  His  mane  rose  and  he 
sniffed  in  alarm.  Then,  turning,  he 
made  a  plunge  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  come.  Instinctively  Unk 
raised  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  called 
"Wach!  Wach!"  as  hoarsely  as  he 
could,  for  he  was  one  of  those  careful 
and  humane  hunters  who  do  not  take 
the  risk  of  a  snap-shot  and  the  possible 
wounding  of  an  animal  that  eventually 
dies  miserably  in  the  forest. 

Rather  to  Unk's  astonishment,  the 
big  bull   halted,   deliberately   turned   in 
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his  tracks,  and  gazed  back  toward  the 
hunter.  It  was  Unk's  chance,  and  he 
took  it  eagerly  and  gratefully. 

"Bang!"  went  the  heavy  rifle,  and, 
as  the  great  beast  turned  with  a  shiver, 
"Bang!"  again  and  a  third  time.  Then, 
before  the  rifle  could  be  pumped  and 
presented  again,  there  was  no  more 
moose  there,  but  the  sound  as  of  a 
steam-engine  tearing  through  the  thick 
woods   told   what  was   happening. 

"Great  snakes!"  exclaimed  Unk  in 
agony  of  spirit,  "did  I  miss  him?"  As 
he  made  his  way  toward  the  place 
where  the  bull  had  stood  he  met  Ned, 
who  had  hurried  up  at  the  sound. 
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"Get   'im?"    he   queried    breathlessly. 

"Blame  it,  I'm  afraid  not!"  answered 
Unk. 

But  in  a  trice  the  two  scowling  faces 
lightened.  There  was  blood,  lots  of  it, 
on  the  ground,  on  the  leaves,  every- 
where, and  as  they  pressed  through  the 
woods  after  the  wounded  animal,  the 
blood  on  both  sides  of  the  trail,  about 
shoulder-high,  showed  clearly  that  the 
bull  had  in  all  probability  received  his 
death-wound. 

"We'll  follow  him  a  ways,"  said 
Ned,  "an'  if  he  ain't  dead  inside  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  we'll  let  him  alone 
till  late  afternoon.  He'll  lie  down  and 
get  so  stiff  he  can't  run  far  after  that." 

"Let's  put  him  out  of  his  sufferings 
as  soon  as  possible,"  suggested  the  soft- 
hearted Unk. 

"Sure,"  replied  the  old  woodsman, 
"but  if  we  start  him  at  first,  when  he's 
lyin'  down,  he  may  run  so  far  that  we'll 
never    see    'im    again." 

Fortune  was  with  the  hunters,  for, 
after  proceeding  carefully  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards,  they  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  bull  standing 
against  a  big  tree,  with  his  head  down, 
evidently  far  gone.  Unk,  keeping  his 
rifle  ready,  stole  up  to  within  fifty 
yards  and  then  dropped  the  big  fellow 
with  a  shot  behind  the  shoulder. 

As  the  two  men  stood  gloating  over 
the  magnificent  trophy  with  the  primi- 
tive barbarism  that  lies  in  all  of  us, 
Unk  put  out  his  two  hands. 

"Shake,  Ned,"  he  said. 

Ned  grabbed  and  shook  the  offered 
fist.  Out  went  Unk's  left  hand,  after 
a  peculiar  movement  toward  his  hip- 
pocket. 

"Thanks!"  exclaimed  Ned,  in  a  voice 


rich  with  unctuous  satisfaction.  "Don't 
care  if  I  do!      Here's  how!" 

Our  friends  who  condemn  calling 
moose  without  knowing  any  too  much 
about  the  comparative  difficulty  of  the 
two  methods,  are  here  offered  another 
problem  in  sporting  ethics.  Is  still-hunt- 
ing in  calling-time  more  or  less  sports- 
manlike than  pure  calling?  Let  me 
whisper  the  truth  to- you;  any  killing 
with  a  repeating-rifle,  while  the  quarry 
isn't  hunting  you  with  the  same  weapon, 
isn't  much  to  boast  of  from  the  stand- 
point of  ethics. 

Be  honest  and  don't  indulge  in  pre- 
tentious cant.  Let  us  frankly  acknowl- 
edge that  the  killing  is  regrettable,  but 
that  it  is  justified  by  all  those  things 
that  go  to  make  up  an  expedition  to 
the  woods.  And  don't  you  believe  what 
those  "city-fellers"  who  make  up  these 
"honors"  tell  you  about  the  compara- 
tive sportsmanship  of  calling  and  still- 
hunting. 

The  man  who  insists  that  creeping 
up  on  a  moose  under  cover  of  a  wind,  at 
a  season  when  the  animal  is  least  on  its 
guard,  and  shooting  it  down  in  cold 
blood,  is  more  sportsmanlike  than  to 
outwit  it  at  a  season  when  it  is  most  on 
its  guard  and  very  suspicious, — such  a 
man  must  either  have  very  odd  stand- 
ards of  fair-play  or  he  must  be  very 
ignorant  of  moose-hunting. 

The  opponents  of  calling  moose  have 
but  one  good  argument :  the  question- 
able propriety  of  killing  any  animal  or 
bird  during  the  mating  season.  Yet 
here  they  are  inconsistent,  for  they  kill 
deer  at  this  season  without  a  thought. 
As  to  moose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  great  majority  of  bulls  have  found 
their  mates  before  the  first  of  October. 
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Ouail 


==^  HE  family  assembled 
took  my  statement  with 
extraordinary  calm,  con- 
tenting themselves  with 
a  general  inquiry  as  to 
the  species.  I  was  just 
a  trifle  crestfallen  at  this  indifference. 
You  see,  at  this  time,  I  was  not  ac- 
customed to  the  casual  duck.  My  shoot- 
ing heretofore  had  been  a  very  strenuous 
matter.  It  had  involved  arising  many 
hours  before  sun-up  and  venturing  forth 
miles  into  wild  marshes  and  much  en- 
durance of  cold  and  other  forms  of 
discomfort. 

To  make  a  bag  of  any  sort  we  were 
in  the  field  before  other  folk  knew  the 
night  had  passed.  Upland  shooting 
meant  driving  long  distances  and  walk- 
ing through  the  heavy  hardwood 
swamps  and  slashes  from  dusk  to  dusk. 
Therefore  I  had  considered  myself  in 
great  luck  to  have  blundered  upon  my 
ducks  so  casually;  and  furthermore 
from  the  family's  general  air  of  leisure 
and  unpreparedness,  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  field  sport  was  projected 
for  that  day. 

After  breakfast  we  wandered  out  on 
the  verandah.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  in 
a  hurry  to  start  anything.  The  Hostess 
made  remarks  to  Pollymckittrick ;  the 
General  read  a  newspaper;  the  Captain 
sauntered  about  enjoying  the  sun.  After 
fifteen  minutes,  as  though  the  notion 
had  just  occurred,  somebody  suggested 
that  we  go  shooting. 
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"How  about  it?"  the  Captain  asked 
me. 

"Surely,"  I  agreed,  and  added  with 
some  surprise  out  of  my  other  experi- 
ence, "Isn't  it  a  little  late?" 

But  the  Captain  misunderstood  me. 
"I  don't  mean  blind  shooting,"  said  he; 
"just  ram  around." 

He  seized  a  megaphone  and  bellowed 
through  it  at  the  stables. 

"Better  get  on  your  war  paint,"  he 
suggested  to  me. 

I  changed  hastily  into  my  shooting 
clothes  and  returned  to  the  verandah. 
After  some  few  moments  the  Captain 
joined  me.  After  some  moments  more 
a  tremendous  rattling  came  from  the 
stable.  A  fine  bay  team  swung  into 
the  driveway,  rounded  the  circle  and 
halted.  It  drew  the  source  of  the  tre- 
mendous rattling. 

Thus  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
Liver  Invigorator.  The  Invigorator  was 
a  buckboard  high,  wide,  and  long.  It 
had  one  wide  seat.  Aft  of  that  seat  was 
a  cage  with  bars,  in  which  old  Ben  rode. 
Astern  was  a  deep  box  wherein  one  car- 
ried rubber  boots,  shells,  decoys,  lunch, 
game,  and  the  like. 

The  Invigorator  was  very  old,  very 
noisy,  and  very  able.  With  it  we  drove 
cheerfully  anywhere  we  pleased — over 
plowed  land,  irrigation  checks,  through 
brush  thick  enough  to  lift  our  wheels 
right  off  the  ground,  and  down  into  and 
out  of  water  ditches  so  steep  that  we 
alternately  stood  the  affair  on  its  head 
and  its  tail,  and  so  deep  that  we  had  to 
hold  all  our  belongings  in  our  arms, 
while   old   Ben   stuck  his  nose   out   the 
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top  bars  of  his  cage  for  a  breath  of 
air.  It  could  not  be  tipped  over;  at 
least  we  never  upset  it. 

To  offset  these  virtues,  it  rattled  like 
a  runaway  milk  wagon;  and  it  certainly 
hit  the  high  spots  and  hit  them  hard. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  long  and  strenuous 
sporting  career  the  Invigorator  became 
endeared  through  association  to  many 
friends.  When  the  Captain  proposed  a 
new  vehicle  with  easier  springs  and  less 
noise,  a  wail  of  protest  arose  from  many 
and  distant  places.  The  Invigorator  still 
fulfills  its  function. 

Now  there  are  three  major  topics  on 
the  Ranch:  namely,  ducks,  quail,  and 
ponies.      In   addition   to   these   are   five 


of  minor  interest:  the  mail,  cattle,  jack 
rabbits,  'coons,  and  wildcats. 

I  was  already  familiar  with  the  valley 
quail,  for  I  had  hunted  him  since  I  was 
a  small  boy  with  the  first  sixteen  gauge 
gun  ever  brought  to  the  coast.  I  knew 
him  for  a  very  speedy  bird,  much  faster 
than  our  Bob  White,  dwelling  in  the 
rounded  sage  brush  hills,  traveling  in 
flocks  from  twenty  to  several  thousand, 
exceedingly  given  to  rapid  leg  work. 
We  had  to  climb  hard  after  him  and 
shoot  like  lightning  from  insecure  foot- 
ing. His  idiosyncracies  were  as  strongly 
impressed  on  me  as  the  fact  that  human 
beings  walk  upright.  Here,  however,  I 
had  to  revise  my  ideas. 

[33] 


BEFORE  THOSE  QUAIL  KNEW  IT  WE  WERE  AMONG  THEM.       RIGHT 


We  drove  down  the  avenue  of  palms, 
pursued  by  four  or  five  yapping  dachs- 
hunds, and  so  out  into  a  long,  narrow 
lane  between  pasture  fences.  Herds  of 
ponies,  fuzzy  in  their  long  winter  coats, 
came  gently  to  look  at  us.  The  sun 
was  high  now,  so  the  fur  of  their  backs 
lay  flat.  Later,  in  the  chill  of  evening, 
the  hair  would  stand  out  like  the  nap  of 
velvet,  thus  providing  for  additional 
warmth  by  the  extra  air  space  between 
the  outside  of  the  coat  and  the  skin.  It 
must  be  very  handy  to  carry  this  in- 
visible overcoat,  ready  for  the  moment's 
need. 

Here,  too,  were  cattle,  standing 
about.  On  many  of  them  I'  recognized 
the  familiar  J  H  brand  of  many  of  my 
Arizona  experiences.  Arizona  bred  and 
raised  them ;  California  fattened  them 
for  market.  We  met  a  cowboy  jingling 
by  at  his  fox  trot;  then  we  came  to  the 
country  road. 

Along  this  we  drove  for  some  miles. 
The  country  was  perfectly  flat,  but 
variegated  by  patches  of  grease  wood,  of 
sage  brush,  of  Egyptian-corn  fields,  and 
occasionally  by  a  long,  narrow  fringe  of 
trees.  Here,  too,  were  many  examples 
of  that  phenomenon  so  vigorously  doubt- 
ed by  most  Easterners,  the  long  rows  of 
trees  grown  from  original  cottonwood 
or  poplar  fence  posts.  In  the  distance 
always  were  the  mountains.  Overhead 
the  sky  was  very  blue.  A  number  of 
buzzards  circled. 

After  a  time  we  turned  off  the  road 
and   into  a  country  covered  over  with 
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tumble  weed,  a  fine  umber-red  growth 
six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  scattered 
sage  brush.  Inlets,  bays,  and  estuaries 
of  bare  ground  ran  everywhere.  The 
Captain  stood  up  to  drive,  watching  for 
the  game  to  cross  these  bare  places. 

I  stood  up  too.  It  is  no  idle  feat  to 
ride  the  Invigorator  thus  over  hum- 
mocky  ground.  It  lurched  and  bumped 
and  dropped  into  and  out  of  trouble; 
and  in  correspondence  I  alternately  rose 
up  and  sat  down  again,  hard.  The 
Captain  rode  the  storm  without  dif- 
ficulty. He  was  accustomed  to  the  In- 
vigorator; and,  too,  he  had  the  reins  to 
hang  on  by. 

"There  they  go!"  said  he  suddenly, 
bringing  the  team  to  a  halt. 

I  looked  ahead.  Across  a  ten-foot 
barren  ran  the  quail,  their  crests  cocked 
forward,  their  trim  figures  held  close 
as  a  sprinter  goes,  rank  after  rank,  their 
heads  high  in  the  alert  manner  of  quail. 

The  Captain  sat  down,  jerked  off  the 
brake,  and  spoke  to  his  horses.  I  sat 
down  too;  mainly  because  I  had  to. 
The  Invigorator  leaped  from  hump  to 
hump.  Before  those  quail  knew  it  we 
were  among  them.  Right,  left,  all 
around  us  they  roared  into  the  air. 
Some  doubled  back ;  some  buzzed  low 
to  right  or  left ;  others  rose  straight 
ahead  to  fly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and 
then,  wings  set,  to  sail  another  quarter, 
until  finally  they  pitched  down  into  some 
bit  of  inviting  cover. 

The  Captain  brought  his  horses  to  a 
stand  with  great  satisfaction.    We  con- 
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gratulated  each  other  gleefully,  and 
even  old  Ben,  somewhat  shaken  up  in 
his  cage  astern,  wagged  his  tail  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  situation. 

For,  you  see,  we  had  scattered  the 
covey,  and  now  they  would  lie.  If  the 
band  had  flushed,  flown,  and  lighted  as 


fuse  die  game.  If  you  walk  in  a  straight 
line  so  the  quail  can  foretell  your  course, 
it  is  very  apt  either  to  flush  wild  or  to 
hide  so  close  that  you  pass  it  by.  The 
zigzag  fools  it. 

Thus,    with   varying   luck,   we   made 
a  slow  circle  back  to  the  wagon.     Here 


AND  LEFT,  ALL  AROUND  US,  THEY  ROARED  INTO  THE  AIR 


one  body,  immediately  on  hitting  the 
ground  they  would  have  put  their  ex- 
ceedingly competent  little  legs  into  ac- 
tion and  would  have  run  so  well  and  so 
far  that,  by  the  time  we  had  arrived  on 
the  spot,  they  would  have  been  a  good 
half-mile  away.  But  now  that  the  covey 
was  broken,  the  individuals  and  small 
bands  would  "stay  put."  If  they  ran  at 
all.  it  would  be  for  but  a  short  distance. 

On  this  preliminary  scattering  de- 
pends the  success  of  a  chase  after  Cali- 
fornia quail.  I  have  seen  six  or  eight 
men  empty  both  barrels  of  their  guns  at 
a  range  over  a  hundred  yards.  They 
were  not  insane  enough  to  think  they 
would  get  anything.  Merely  they  hoped 
that  the  racket  and  the  dropping  of  the 
spent  shot  would  break  the  distant 
covey. 

We  hitched  the  horses  to  a  tree,  re- 
leased old  Ben,  and  started  forth. 

For  a  half  hour  we  had  the  most 
glorious  sport,  beating  back  and  forth 
over  the  ground  again  and  again.  The 
birds  lay  well  in  the  low  cover,  and 
the  shooting  was  clean  and  open.  I  soon 
fcund  that  the  edges  of  the  bare  ground 
were  the  most  likely  places.  Apparently 
the  birds  worked  slowly  through  the 
cover  ahead  of  us,  but  hesitated  to  cross 
the  open  spots,  and  so  bunched  at  the 
edge.  By  walking  in  a  zigzag  along 
some  of  these  borders,  we  gathered  in 
many  scattered  birds  and  small  bunches. 
Why  the  zigzag?  Naturally  it  covers 
a  trifle  more  ground  than  a  straight 
course,  but  principally  it  seems  to  con- 


we  found  Mrs.  Kitty  and  Carrie  and 
lunch  awaiting  us  with  the  ponies. 

These  robust  little  animals  were  not 
miniature  horses,  but  genuine  ponies, 
with  all  the  deviltry,  endurance,  and 
speed  of  their  kind.  They  were  jet- 
black,  about  waist  high,  and  of  great  in- 
telligence. They  drew  a  neat  little  rig 
capable  of  accommodating  two,  at  a  per- 
sistent rapid  patter  that  somehow  got 
over  the  road  at  a  great  gait.  And  they 
could  keep  it  up  all  day. 

Although  perfectly  gentle,  they  were 
as  alert  as  gamins  for  mischief,  and  de- 
lighted hugely  in  adding  to  the  general 
row  and  confusion  if  anything  happened 
to  go  wrong.  Mrs.  Kitty  drove  them 
everywhere.  One  day  she  attempted  to 
cross  an  irrigation  ditch  that  proved  to 
be  deeper  than  she  had  thought  it.  The 
ponies  disappeared  utterly,  leaving  Mrs. 
Kitty  very  much  astonished.  Horses 
would  have  drowned  in  like  circumstan- 
ces, but  the  ponies,  nothing  daunted,  dug 
in  their  hoofs  and  scrambled  out  like  a 
pair  of  dogs,  incidentally  dipping  their 
mistress  on  the  way. 

In  the  shade  of  a  high  greasewood 
we  unpacked  the  pony  carriage.  This 
was  before  the  days  of  thermos  bottles, 
so  we  had  a  most  elaborate  wicker  bas- 
ket whose  sides  let  down  to  form  a  wind 
shield,  protecting  an  alcohol  burner  and 
a  kettle.  When  the  water  boiled,  we 
made  hot  tea,  and  so  came  to  lunch. 

Strangely  enough  this  was  my  first 
experience  at  having  lunch  brought  out 
to  the  field.      Ordinarily  we  had  been 
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accustomed  to  carry  a  sandwich  or  so  in 
the  side  pockets  of  our  shooting  coats, 
which  same  we  ate  at  any  odd  moment 
that  offered.  Now  was  disclosed  an 
astonishing  variety.  There  were  sand- 
wiches, of  course,  and  a  salad  and  the 
tea,  but  wonderful  to  contemplate  was 
a  deep  dish  of  potted  quail,  row  after 
row  of  them,  with  delicious  white  sauce. 
In  place  of  the  frugal  bite  or  so  that 
would  have  left  us  alert  and  fit  for  an 
afternoon's  work,  we  ate  until  nothing 
remained. 

Then  we  lit  pipes  and  lay  on  our 
backs  and  contemplated  a  cloudless  sky. 
It  was  the  warm  time  of  day.  The 
horses  snoozed,  a  hind  leg  tucked  up ; 
old  Ben  lay  outstretched  in  doggy  con- 
tent; Mrs.  Kitty  knit  or  crocheted  or 
something  of  that  sort;  and  Carrie  and 
the  Captain  and  I  took  cat  naps.  At 
length  the  sun's  rays  no  longer  strik- 
ing warm  from  overhead,  the  Captain 
aroused  us  sternly: 

"You're  a  nice,  energetic,  able  lot  of 
sportsmen!"  he  cried  with  indignation. 
"Have  I  got  to  wait  until  sunset  for  you 
lazy  chumps  to  get  a  full  night's  rest?" 

"Don't  mind  him,"  Mrs.  Kitty  told 
me  placidly.  "He  was  sound  asleep  him- 
self, and  the  only  reason  he  waked  is 
because  he  snored  and  I  punched  him!" 

She  folded  up  her  fancy  work,  shook 
out  her  skirts,  and  turned  to  the  ponies. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon.  We 
had  disgracefully  wasted  our  time — and 
enjoyed  doing  it.  The  Captain  decided 
it  to  be  too  late  to  hunt  up  a  new  covey, 
so  we  reversed  to  pick  up  some  of  those 
that  had  originally  doubled  back.  We 
flushed  forty  or  fifty  of  them  at  the  edge 
of  the  road.  They  scattered  ahead  of 
us  in  a  forty-acre  plowed  field. 

Until  twilight,  then,  we  walked 
leisurely  back  and  forth,  which  is  the 
only  way  to  walk  in  a  plowed  field,  after 
all.  The  birds  had  pitched  down  into 
the  old  furrows,  and  whenever  a  tuft 
of  grass,  a  piece  of  tumbleweed,  or  a 
shallow  grassy  ditch  offered  a  handful 
of  cover,  there  the  game  was  to  be 
found.  Mrs.  Kitty  followed  at  the  Cap- 
tain's elbow  and  Carrie  at  mine.  Carrie 
made  a  first  rate  dog,  marking  down  the 
birds  unerringly.  The  quail  flew  low 
and  hard,  offering  in  the  gathering  twi- 


light an,"  against  the  neutral  colored 
earth   marks  worthy  of   good   shooting. 

At  last  we  turned  back  to  our  waiting 
team.  The  dusk  was  coming  over  the 
land,  and  the  "shadow  of  the  earth" 
was  marking  its  strange  blue  arc  in  the 
east.  As  usual  the  covey  was  now 
securely  scattered.  Of  a  thousand  or  so 
birds,  we  had  bagged  forty-odd,  and  yet 
of  the  remainder  we  would  have  had 
difficulty  in  flushing  another  dozen.  It 
is  the  mystery  of  the  quail  and  one  that 
the  sportsman  can  never  completely 
comprehend.  As  we  clambered  into  the 
Invigoratpr  we  could  hear  from  all  di- 
rections the  birds  signaling  each  other. 
Near,  far,  to  right,  to  left,  the  call 
sounded,  repeating  over  and  over  again 
a  parting  defiant  denial  that  the  victory 
was  ours. 

"You  cant  shoot!  You  cant  shoot! 
You  cant  shoot!" 

And  nearer  at  hand  the  contented 
chirping  twitter  as  the  covey  found  it- 
self. 

CHAPTER  VI 

Ponies 

NEXT  morning  the  Captain  de- 
cided that  he  had  various  affairs 
to  attend  to,  so  we  put  on  our 
riding  clothes  and  went  down  to  the 
stables. 

The  Captain  had  always  forty  or  fifty 
polo  ponies  in  the  course  of  education, 
and  he  was  delighted  to  have  them  rid- 
den,— once  he  was  convinced  of  your 
seat  and  hands.  They  were  beautiful 
ponies,  generally  iron  gray  in  color,  very 
friendly,  very  eager,  and  very  lively. 
Riding  them  was  like  flying  through  the 
air,  for  they  sailed  over  rough  ground, 
irrigation  checks,  and  the  like  without  a 
break  in  their  stride  and  without  a  jar. 

By  the  same  token  it  was  necessary  to 
ride  them.  At  odd  moments  they  were 
quite  likely  to  give  a  wide  sidewise 
bound  or  a  stiff-legged  buck  from  sheer 
joy  of  life.  One  got  genuine  "horse  ex- 
ercise" out  of  them. 

The  Captain,  as  perhaps  I  have  said, 
invented  these  ponies  himself.  From 
Chihuahua  he  brought  in  some  of  the 
best  mustang  mares  he  could  find;  and, 
in  case  you  have  Frederick  Remington's 
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pictures  of  starved  winter-range  animals 
in  mind,  let  me  tell  you  a  good  mustang 
is  a  very  handsome  animal  indeed. 
These  he  bred  to  a  thoroughbred.  The 
resulting  half-breeds  grew  to  the  proper 
age.  Then  he  started  to  have  them 
broken  to  the  saddle.  A  start  was  as 
far  as  he  ever  got,  for  nobody  could 
ride  them.  They  combined  the  intel- 
ligence and  vice  of  the  mustang  with  the 
endurance  and  nervous  instability  of  the 
thoroughbred. 

The  Captain  tried  all  sorts  of  men, 
even  sending  at  last  to  Arizona  for  a 
good  bronco  buster  on  the  J  H.  Only 
one  or  two  of  the  many  could  back  the 
animals  at  all,  though  many  aspirants 
made  a  try  at  it.  After  a  long  series  of 
experiments,  the  Captain  came  to  the 
reluctant  conclusion  that  the  cross  was 
no  good.  It  seemed  a  pity,  for  they  were 
beautiful  animals,  up  to  full  polo  size, 
deep  chested,  strong  shouldered,  close 
coupled,  and  speedy. 

Then  by  way  of  idleness,  he  bred 
some  of  the  half-bred  mares.  The  three- 
quarter  cross  proved  to  be  ideal.  They 
were  gentle,  easily  broken,  and  to  the 
eye  differed  in  no  particular  from  their 
pure-blooded  brothers.  So,  ever  since, 
the  Captain  has  been  raising  these  most 
excellent  polo  ponies  to  his  great  honor 
and  profit,  and  the  incidental  pleasure 
of  his  friends  who  like  riding. 

One  of  these  ponies  was  known  as  the 
Merry  Jest.  He  had  a  terrifying  but 
harmless  trick.  The  moment  the  saddle 
was  cinched,  down  went  his  head  and 
he  began  to  buck  in  the  most  vicious 
style.  This  he  would  keep  up  until 
further  orders.  In  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  performance  all  one  had  to  do 
was  to  haul  in  on  the  rope,  thrust  one's 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  clamber  aboard. 
For,  mark  you  this,  Merry  Jest  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  useful  life  never 
failed  to  buck  under  the  empty  saddle, — 
and  never  bucked  under  a  rider! 

This,  of  course,  constituted  the  Merry 
Jest.     Its  beauty  was  that  it  was  so  safe. 

"Want  to  ride?"  asked  the  Captain. 

"Surely,"  replied  the  unsuspecting 
stranger. 

The  Merry  Jest  was  saddled,  brought 
forth,  and  exhibited  in  action. 

"There's  your  horse,"   remarked   the 


Captain  to  the  unsuspecting  stranger  in 
a  matter-of-course  tone. 

We  rode  out  the  corral  gate  and  di- 
rectly into  the  open  country.  The  ani- 
mals chafed  to  be  away  and,  when  we 
loosened  the  reins,  leaped  forward  in 
long  bounds.  Over  the  rough  country 
they  skimmed  like  swallows,  their  hoofs 
hardly  seeming  to  touch  the  ground,  the 
powerful  muscles  playing  smoothly  be- 
neath us  like  engines.  After  a  mile  of 
this  we  pulled  up  and  set  about  the 
serious  business  of  the  day. 

One  after  another  we  oversaw  all  the 
major  activities  of  such  a  Ranch;  out- 
side, I  mean,  of  the  ranch  enclosure 
proper  where  were  the  fowls,  the  vege- 
table gardens,  and  the  like.  Here  an 
immense  hay  rick  was  being  driven 
slowly  along  while  two  men  pitched  off 
the  hay  to  right  and  left.  After  it  fol- 
lowed a  long  line  of  cattle. 

This  manner  of  feeding  obviated  the 
crowding  that  would  have  taken  place 
had  the  hay  not  been  thus  scattered. 
The  more  aggressive  followed  close  after 
the  rick,  snatching  mouthfuls  of  the  hay 
as  it  fell.  The  more  peaceful,  or  sub- 
dued, or  philosophical  strung  out  in  a 
long^  thin  line,  eating  steadily  at  one 
spot. '  They  got  more  hay  with  less 
trouble,  but  the  other  fellows  had  to 
maintain  reputations  for  letting  nobody 
get  ahead  of  them! 

At  another  point  an  exceedingly 
rackety  engine  ran  a  hay  press,  where 
the  constituents  of  one  of  the  enormous 
house-like  haystacks  were  fed  into  a  hop- 
per and  came  out  neatly  baled.  A  dozen 
or  so  men  oversaw  the  activities  of  this 
noisy  and  dusty  machine. 

Down  by  the  northerly  cottonwoods 
two  miles  away  we  found  other  men  with 
scrapers  throwing  up  the  irrigation 
checks  along  the  predetermined  contour 
lines.  By  means  of  these  irregular 
meandering  earthworks  the  water,  ad- 
mitted from  the  ditch  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  field,  would  work  its  way  slowly 
from  level  to  level,  instead  of  running 
off  or  making  channels  for  itself.  This 
job,  too,  was  a  dusty  one.  We  could  see 
the  smoke  of  it  rising  from  a  long  dis- 
tance. 

And  again  we  rode  softly  for  miles 
over  greensward  through  the  cattle,  at  a 
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gentle  fox  trot,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
them.  At  several  points  stood  great  blue 
herons,  like  sentinels,  decorative  as  a 
Japanese  screen,  absolutely  motionless. 
The  Captain  explained  that  they  were 
"fishing"  for  gophers  and  blessed  them 
deeply.  Sometimes  our  mounts  splashed 
for  a  long  distance  through  water  five 
or  six  inches  shallow.  Underneath  the 
surface  we  could  see  the  short,  green 
grass  of  the  turf  that  thus  received  its 
refreshment. 

Then  somewhere  near,  silhouetted 
against  the  sky  or  distant  mountains,  on 
the  slight  elevation  of  the  irrigation 
ditch  bank,  we  were  sure  to  see  some 
of  the  irrigation  Chinamen.  They  were 
strange,  exotic  figures,  their  skins  sun- 
burned and  dark,  their  queues  wound 
around  their  heads;  wearing  always  the 
same  uniform  of  blue  jeans  cut  China- 
fashion,  rubber  boots,  and  the  wide,  in- 
verted-bowl, Chinese  sun-hat  of  straw. 
By  means  of  shovels  wherewith  to  dig 
and  iron  bars  wherewith  to  raise  and 
lower  flood  gates,  they  controlled  the 
artificial  rainfall  of  the  region.  So  ac- 
customed did  the  ducks  become  to  these 
amphibious  people  that  they  hardly 
troubled  themselves  to  get  out  of  the 
way  and  were  utterly  careless  of  how 
near  they  flew. 

Uncle  Jim  once  disguised  himself  as 
an  irrigation  Chinaman  and  got  all  kinds 
of  shooting — until  the  ducks  found  him 
out.  Now  they  seem  able  to  distinguish 
accurately  between  a  Chinaman  with  a 
long  shovel  and  a  white  man  with  a 
shotgun,  no  matter  how  the  latter  is 
dressed.  Ducks,  tame  and  wild,  have 
a  lot  of  sense.  It  must  bore  the  former 
to  be  forced  to  associate  with  chickens. 

Over  in  the  orchard,  of  a  thousand 
acres  or  so,  were  many  more  orientals 
and  hundreds  of  wild  doves.  These 
Chinese  were  all  of  the  lower  coolie 
orders  and  primitive,  not  to  say  drastic, 
in  their  medical  ideas.  One  evening  the 
Captain  heard  a  fine  caterwauling  and 
drum  beating  over  in  the  quarters  and 
sallied  forth  to  investigate.  In  one  of 
the  huts  he  found  four  men  sitting  on 
the  outspread  legs  and  arms  of  a  fifth. 
The  latter  had  been  stripped  stark 
naked.  A  sixth  was  engaged  in  placing 
live  coals  on  the  patient's  belly,  while 


assorted  assistants  furnished  appropriate 
music  and  lamentation.  The  Captain 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  and 
bundled  the  victim  to  a  hospital  where 
he  promptly  died.  It  was  considered 
among  Chinese  circles  that  the  Captain 
had  killed  him  by  ill-timed  interference! 

Everywhere  we  went,  and  wherever 
a  small  clump  of  trees  or  even  large 
brush  offered  space,  hung  the  carcasses 
of  coyotes,  wildcats,  and  lynx.  Some 
were  quite  new,  while  others  had  com- 
pletely mummified  in  the  dry  air  of 
these  interior  plains.  These  were  the 
trophies  of  the  professional  "varmint 
killer,"  a  man  hired  by  the  month.  Of 
course  it  would  be  only  too  easy  for 
such  an  official  to  loaf  on  his  job,  so 
this  one  had  adopted  the  unique  method 
of  proving  his  activity.  Everywhere  the 
Captain  rode  he  could  see  that  his  man 
had  been  busy. 

All  this  time  we  had  been  working 
steadily  away  from  the  Ranch.  Long  zig- 
zags and  side  trips  carried  us  little  for- 
ward, and  a  constant  left-ward  tendency 
swung  us  always  around,  until  we  had 
completed  a  half  circle  of  which  the 
Ranch  itself  was  the  center.  The  ir- 
rigated fields  had  given  place  to  open 
country  of  a  semi-desert  character, 
grown  high  with  patches  of  greasewood, 
sage  brush,  thorn  bush,  with  wide 
patches  of  scattered  bunch  grass,  and 
stretches  of  alkali  waste. 

Here,  unexpectedly  to  me,  we  stum- 
bled on  a  strange  but  necessary  industry 
incidental  to  so  large  an  estate.  Our  nos- 
trils were  assailed  by  a  mighty  stink. 
We  came  around  the  corner  of  some 
high  brush  directly  on  a  small  two-story 
affair  with  a  factory  smokestack.  It  was 
fenced  in  and  the  fence  was  covered  with 
drying  hides.  I  will  spare  you  details, 
but  the  function  of  the  place  was  to 
make  glue,  soap,  and  the  like  of  those 
cattle  whose  term  of  life  was  marked  by 
misfortune  rather  than  by  the  butcher's 
knife.  The  sole  workman  at  this  eco- 
nomical and  useful  occupation  did  not 
seem  to  mind  it.  The  Captain  claimed 
he  was  as  good  as  a  buzzard  at  locating 
the  newly  demised. 

Our  ponies  did  not  like  the  place 
either.  They  snorted  violently,  pricked 
their   ears    back    and    forth,    and    were 


A   START  WAS  AS   FAR  AS   HE   EVER   GOT,   FOR   NOBODY   COULD  RIDE   THEM 


especially  relieved  and  eager  to  obey 
when  we  turned  their  heads  away. 

We  rode  on  out  into  the  desert,  our 
ponies  skipping  expertly  through  the 
low  brush  and  gingerly  over  the  alkali 
crust  of  the  open  spaces,  beneath  which 
might  be  holes.  Jack  rabbits  by  the 
thousand,  literally,  hopped  away  in  front 
of  us,  spreading  in  all  directions  as  along 
the  sticks  of  a  fan.  They  were  not  par- 
ticularly afraid,  so  they  loped  easily  in 
high  bounding  leaps,  their  ears  erect. 
Many  of  them  sat  bolt  upright,  looking 
at  least  two  feet  high.  Occasionally  we 
managed  really  to  scare  one,  and  then  it 
was  a  grand  sight  to  see  him  open  the 
throttle  and  scud  away,  his  ears  flat 
back,  in  the  classical  and  correct  at- 
titude of  the  constantly  recurring  phrase 
of  the  ancients  "Belly  to  earth  he  flew!" 

Jack  rabbits  are  a  great  nuisance. 
The  Captain  had  to  enclose  his  precious 
alfalfa  fields  with  rabbit-proof  wire  to 
prevent  utter  destruction.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  fence,  naturally,  and  oc- 
casionally the  inquiring  rabbit  would 
find  a  hole  and  crawl  through.  Then 
he  was    in   alfalfa,    which   is,    as   every 


Californian  knows,  much  better  than  be- 
ing in  clover.  He  ate  at  first  greedily, 
then  more  daintily,  wandering  always 
farther  afield  in  search  of  dessert. 

Never,  however,  did  he  forget  the 
precise  location  of  the  opening  by  which 
he  had  entered,  as  was  wise  of  him.  For 
now,  behold,  enter  the  dogs.  Ordinarily 
these  dogs,  who  were  also  wise  beasts, 
passed  by  the  jack  rabbit  in  his  abund- 
ance with  only  inhibited  longing.  Their 
experience  had  taught  them  that  to  chase 
jack  rabbits  in  the  open  with  any  motive 
ulterior  to  that  of  healthful  exercise  and 
the  joy  of  seeing  the  blame  things  run 
was  as  vain  and  as  puppyish  as  chasing 
one's  tail.  But  in  the  alfalfa  fields  was 
a  chance,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  such  fields  were  surrounded  by  the 
rabbit-proof  wire  in  which  but  a  single 
opening  was  known  to  the  jack  in  ques- 
tion. 

Therefore,  with  huge  delight,  the 
dogs  gave  chase.  Mr.  Rabbit  bolted 
back  for  his  opening,  his  enemies  fairly 
at  his  heels.  Now  comes  the  curious 
part  of  the  episode.  The  dogs  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  if  the  rabbit  hit  the  hole 
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in  the  fence,  he  was  safe  for  all  of  them ; 
and  they  had  learned  further  that  if  the 
rabbit  missed  his  plunge  for  safety,  he 
would  collide  strongly  with  that  tight- 
strung  wire.  When  within  twenty 
feet  or  so  of  the  fence,  they  stopped  short 
in  expectation. 

Probably  three  times  out  of  five  the 
game  made  his  plunge  in  safety  and 
scudded  away  over  the  open  plain  out- 
side. Then  the  dogs  turned  and  trotted 
philosophically  back  to  the  ranch.  But 
the  other  two  times  the  rabbit  would 
miss.  At  full  speed  he  would  hit  the 
tight-strung  mesh,  only  to  be  hurled  back 
by  its  resiliency  fairly  into  the  jaws  of 
his  waiting  pursuers.  Though  thousands 
may  consider  this  another  nature-fake,  I 
shall  always  have  the  comfort  of  think- 
ing that  the  Captain  and 
the  dogs  know  it  for  the 
truth. 

At  times  jack  rabbits  get 
some  sort  of  a  plague  and 
die  in  great  numbers.     In- 
deed,   some    years    at    the 
ranch   they   seemed   almost 
to  have  disappeared.  Their 
carcasses   are   destroyed   al- 
most immediately  by 
the     carrion      crea- 
tures, and  their  del- 
icate    bones,      scat- 
tered by  the  ravens, 
buzzards,    and   coy- 
otes,   soon    disinte- 
grate and  pass  into 


the  soil.  One  does  not  find  many  evi- 
dences of  the  destruction  that  has  been 
at  work;  yet  he  will  see  tens  instead  of 
myriads. 

I  have  been  at  the  Ranch  when  one 
was  never  out  of  sight  of  jack  rabbits, 
in  droves;  and  again  I  have  been  there 
when  one  would  not  see  a  half  dozen  in 
a  morning's  ride.  They  recover  their 
numbers,  fast  enough;  and  the  chances 
are  that  this  "narrow-gauge  mule"  will 
be  always  with  us.  The  ranchman 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  bid 
him  a  last  fond,  but  genuine  farewell, 
but  I  should  certainly  miss  him. 

The  greasewood  and  thornbrush  grew 
in  long,  narrow  patches.  The  ragweed 
grew  everywhere  it  pleased,  affording 
grand  cover  for  the  quail.     The  sage 
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brush  occurred  singly  at  spaced  inter- 
vals, with  tiny  bare  spaces  between 
across  which  the  plumed  little  rascals 
scurried  hurriedly.  The  tumbleweed 
banked  high  wherever,  in  the  mysterious 
dispensations  of  Providence,  a  call  for 
tumbleweed  had  made  itself  heard. 

The  tumbleweed  is  a  curious  vege- 
table. It  grows  and  flourishes  amain, 
and  becomes  great  even  as  a  sage  brush, 
and  puts  forth  its  blossoms  and  seeds, 
and  finally  turns  brown  and  brittle. 
Just  about  as  you  would  conclude  it 
has  reached  a  respectable  old  age  and 
should  settle  down  by  its  chimney  cor- 
ner, it  decides  to  go  traveling.  The 
first  breath  of  wind  that  comes  along 
snaps  it  off  close  to  the  ground.  The 
next  turns  it  over.  And  then,  inasmuch 
as  the  tumbleweed  is  roughly  globular 
in  shape,  some  three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  exceedingly  light  in  struc- 
ture, over  and  over  it  rolls  across  the 
plain ! 

If  the  wind  happens  to  increase,  the 
whole  flock  migrates,  bounding  merrily 
along  at  a  good  rate  of  speed.  Nothing 
more  terrifying  to  the  unaccustomed 
equine  can  be  imagined  than  thirty  or 
forty  of  these  formidable  looking  mon- 
sters charging  down  upon  him,  bounc- 
ing several  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  experienced  horse  treats 
them  with  the  contempt  such  light- 
minded  senility  deserves  and  wades 
through  their  phantom  attack  indiffer- 
ent. After  the  breeze  has  died  the  de- 
bauched old  tumbleweeds  are  every- 
where to  be  seen,  piled  up  against  brush, 
choking  the  ditches,  filling  the  roads. 
Their  beautiful  spherical  shapes  have 
been  frayed  out  so  that  they  look  sodden 


and  weary  and  done  up.  But  their 
seeds  have  been  scattered  abroad  over 
the  land. 

Wherever  we  found  water,  there  we 
found  ducks.  The  irrigating  ditches 
contained  many  bands  of  a  dozen  or 
fifteen ;  the  overflow  ponds  had  each  its 
little  flock.  The  sky,  too,  was  rarely 
empty  of  them,  and  the  cries  of  the  snow 
geese  and  the  calls  of  sand  hill  cranes 
were  rarely  still.  I  remarked  on  this 
abundance. 

"Ducks!"  replied  the  Captain  won- 
deringly.  "Why,  you  haven't  begun  to 
see  ducks!     Come  with  me." 

Thereupon  we  turned  sharp  to  the 
left.  After  ten  minutes  I  made  out 
from  a  slight  rise  above  the  plain  a  black 
patch  lying  across  the  distance.  It 
seemed  to  cover  a  hundred  acres  or  so 
and  to  represent  a  sort  of  growth  we 
had  not  before  encountered. 

"That,"  said  the  Captain,  indicating, 
"is  a  pond  covered  with  ducks." 

I  did  not  believe  it.  We  dropped  be- 
low the  line  of  sight  and  rode  steadily 
forward. 

All  at  once  a  mighty  roar  burst  on 
our  ears,  like  the  rush  of  a  heavy  train 
over  a  high  trestle,  and  immediately  the 
air  ahead  of  us  was  filled  with  ducks 
towering.  They  mounted  and  wheeled 
and  circled  back  or  darted  away.  The 
sky  became  fairly  obscured  with  them 
in  the  sense  that  it  seemed  inconceivable 
that  hither  space  could  contain  another 
bird.  Before  the  retina  of  the  eye  they 
swarmed  exactly  as  a  nearer  cloud  of 
mosquitoes  would  appear. 

Hardly  had  the  shock  of  this  first 
stupendous  rise  of  wild  fowl  spent  it- 
self,   before    another   and    larger   flight 
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roared  up.  It  seemed  that  all  the  ducks 
in  the  world  must  be  a-wing;  and  yet 
even  after  that  a  third  body  arose,  its 
rush  sounding  like  the  abrupt  over- 
whelming noise  of  a  cataract  in  a  sudden 
shift  of  wind.  I  should  be  afraid  to 
guess  how  many  ducks  had  been  on  that 
lake.  Its  surface  was  literally  covered, 
so  that  nowhere  did  a  glint  of  water 
show. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  compute  within  a  few  thousand  how 
many  ducks  would  occupy  so  much 
space  but  of  what  avail?  Mere  num- 
bers would  convey  no  impression  of  the 
effect.  Rather  fill  the  cup  of  heaven 
with  myriads  thick  as  a  swarm  of  gnats 
against  the  sun.  They  swung  and  circled 
back  and  forth  before  making  up  their 
minds  to  be  off,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  various  lines  of  flight.  The  first 
thrice  repeated  roar  of  rising  had  given 
place  to  the  clear  sustained  whistling  of 
wings,  low,  penetrating,  inspiring.  In 
the  last  flight  had  been  a  band  of  several 
hundred  snow  geese,  and  against  the 
whiteness  of  their  plumage  the  sun 
shone. 

"That,"  observed  the  Captain  with 
conviction,  "is  what  you  might  call 
ducks." 

By  now  it  was  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. We  had  not  thought  of  lunch. 
At  the  Ranch  lunch  was  either  a  major 
or  a  minor  consideration ;  there  was  no 
middle  ground.  If  possible,  we  ate 
largely  of  many  most  delicious  things. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  happened  to 
be  out  somewhere  at  noon,  we  cheer- 
fully omitted  lunch.  So,  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  Ranch,  the  Captain,  after 
glancing  at  his  watch  and  remarking 
that  it  was  rather  late  to  eat,  proposed 
that  we  try  out  two  other  ponies  with 
the  polo  mallets. 

This  we  proceeded  to  do.  After  an 
hour's  pleasant  exercise  on  the  flat  in 
the  "Enclosure,"  we  jogged  contentedly 
back  into  the  corral. 

Around  the  corner  of  the  barn  sailed 
a  distracted  and  utterly  stampeded  hen. 
After  her,  yapping  eagerly,  came  five 
dachshunds. 

Pause  and  consider  the  various  ele- 
ments of  outrage  the  situation  presented. 


(A)  Dachshunds  are,  as  before  quoted, 
a  bunch  of  useless,  bandy-legged,  snipe- 
nosed,   waggle-eared ,    anyway,   and 

represent  an  amiable,  good  natured 
weakness   on    the   part   of    Mrs.    Kitty. 

(B)  Dachshunds  in  general  are  NOT 
supposed  to  run  wild  all  over  the  place, 
but  to  remain  in  their  perfectly  good, 
sufficiently  large,  entirely  comfortable 
corral,  Pete  and  Pup  excepted.  (C) 
Chickens  are  valuable.  (D)  Confound 
'em !  This  sort  of  a  performance  will 
be  a  bad  example  for  Young  Ben.  First 
thing  we'll  know,  he'll  be  chasing  chick- 
ens too! 

The  Captain  dropped  from  his  pony 
and  joined  the  procession.  The  hen 
could  run  just  a  trifle  faster-  than  the 
dachshunds,  and  the  dachshunds  just  a 
trifle  faster  than  the  Captain.  I  always 
claimed  they  circled  the  barn  three  times, 
in  the  order  named.  The  Captain  in- 
sists with  dignity  that  I  exaggerate  three 
hundred  per  cent.  At  any  rate,  the  hen 
finally  blundered,  the  dachshunds  fell 
upon  her, — and  the  Captain  swung  his 
polo  mallet. 

Five  typical  "sickening  thuds"  were 
heard ;  five  dachshunds  literally  sailed 
through  the  air  to  fall  in  quivering 
heaps.  The  Captain,  his  anger  cooled, 
came  back,  shaking  his  head. 

"I  wouldn't  have  killed  those  dogs 
for  anything  in  the  world !"  he  muttered 
half  to  me,  half  to  himself  as  we  took 
the  path  to  the  house.  "I  don't  know 
what  Mrs.  Kitty  will  say  to  this!  I  cer- 
tainly am  sorry  about  it!"  and  so  on. 

We  turned  the  corner  of  the  hedge. 
There  in  a  row  on  the  top  step  of  the 
verandah  sat  five  dachshunds,  their 
mouths  open  in  a  happy  smile,  six  inches 
of  pink  tongue  hanging,  their  eyes  half 
closed  in  good-humored  appreciation. 

The  Captain  approached  softly  and 
looked  them  over  with  great  care.  He 
felt  of  their  ribs.  He  stared  up  at  me 
incredulously. 

"Is  this  the  same  outfit?"  he  whisper- 
ed. 

"It  is,"  said  I,  "I  know  the  blaze  face 
brute." 

"But— but ' 

"They  played  'possum  on  you,  Cap- 
tain." 
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The  Captain  arose  and  his  wrath  ex-  bandy-legged     tribe!"     threatened     the 

ploded.  Captain    for    the    fiftieth    time    in    the 

"You   miserable   hounds!"    he   roared  month.      "I    won't    have    them    on    the 

threateningly.  Ranch !" 

With   a   wise   premonition,    they    de-  That  was  seven  years  ago.     They  are 

camped.  still  there — they  and  numerous  descend- 

"I'm   going   to  clean   out   the   whole  ants. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  UNEXPECTED  IN  FOOTBALL 

BY  EDWARD  LYELL  FOX 

How  Accident  or  the  Man  Who  Dared  to  Take  Long  Chances  Has 
Turned  the  Tide  of  Big  Games 


^fj  T  was  during  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  Michigan-Minnesota  game  last 
year.  Above  the  great  crowd  that, 
banking  solidly  the  stands  of  Ferry 
Field,  stamped  restlessly,  uttered 
sharp  and  nervous  cries  and  at  a 
signal  from  the  cheer  leaders  began  a 
concerted  waving  of  pennants,  covering 
everything  with  a  tossing  patchwork  of 
maize  and  blue,  hovered  a  spirit,  uneasy 
and  apprehensive.  Not  a  score  had  been 
made;  the  end  of  the  game  was  near. 
Twilight  was  gathering.  The  sky  was 
turning  from  dusky  blue  to  yellow;  the 
trees  on  Ann  Arbor's  hills  were  motion- 
less and  each  seemed  enveloped  in  a  sep- 
arate gauzelike  haze ;  the  cheering  rang 
as  if  the  sky  were  a  hard  dome  of  amber. 
Objects  in  the  distance  were  becoming 
blurred,  but  in  mid-gridiron  the  teams 


were  portrayed  vividly.  There  they 
crouched,  two  rows  of  panting  men  with 
aching  bodies.  Between  them  gleamed  a 
yellow  oval,  resembling  the  egg  of  some 
great  bird.  Then  the  egg  moved  swiftly, 
the  crouching  lines  sprang,  thumped, 
swayed,  wavered,  broke,  and  as  if  by 
long  rehearsal,  interlocked  legs,  arms, 
bodies,  a  pushing,  kicking,  rocking  mass, 
that  collapsed  on  the  turf.  A  whistle 
piped.  Slowly  the  pile  disentangled  and 
more  slowly  some  of  the  men  crept  back 
to  their  positions.  Again  the  lines 
crouched  and  panted — the  yellow  egg 
had  moved  a  yard  farther  up  the  field ! 
On  the  side  lines,  up  and  down,  be- 
fore the  rough  wooden  benches  where 
sat  rows  of  Michigan  substitutes 
swathed  in  blankets,  paced  a  figure 
whose    big    overcoat     accentuated     the 
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width  of  his  shoulders.  Once  he 
glanced  sharply  at  the  bench  and  must 
have  smiled  to  himself  at  the  unconcern 
those  sitting  there  tried  to  assume.  Then 
he  resumed  his  quiet  study  of  the  teams 
now  battling  in  midfield.  Came  there 
a  man  who  joined  him.  This  one  clicked 
open  his  watch,  read  the  hands  dubi- 
ously, and  asked: 

"When  are  they  going  to  open  up, 
Fielding?" 

Yost,  for  it  was  the  Michigan  coach, 
the  man  with  the  wide  shoulders, 
looked  quickly  across  the  field  and  turn- 
ing to — (Well,  never  mind  his  name)  — 
drawled:     "Just  about  now." 

McMillan,  a  pigmy  among  the  Mich- 
igan giants,  stood  erect,  chanted  noisily 
his  signals,  and  bent  behind  the  big 
center.  The  ball  snapped,  the  lines 
charged,  men  scampered  down  and 
across  the  field  as  they  had  not  before 
that  afternoon.  Behind  a  protecting 
wedge  of  his  backs  darted  McMillan. 
Across  the  field  to  the  right  and  down 
was  dashing  Wells,  an  end.  Borleske, 
the  other  end,  had  bowled  over  a  man 
in  a  rush  straight  ahead. 

Bewildered,  the  Minnesota  defense 
looked  about  wildly  in  an  attempt  to 
diagnose  the  play.  Then  they  streamed 
blindly  after  Wells.  McMillan  acted. 
He  drew  back  his  arm  and  the  ball, 
spinning  swiftly,  shot  far  across  into  the 
hands  of  the  speeding  Wells.  Then  as 
suddenly  Wells  checked  his  rush,  half 
turned,  and  drove  the  ball  diagonally 
down  field  into  the  clutch  of  Borleske. 
The  Minnesota  team,  hopelessly  tricked, 
drawn  out  after  Wells,  saw  Borleske 
dash  twenty  yards  before  a  last  defen- 
sive back  felled  him. 

Yost  hastened  down  the  sidelines  and 
took  up  his  position  opposite  the  ball. 
Borleske's  run  had  brought  the  scrim- 
mage thirty  yards  from  Minnesota's 
goal.  From  the  Michigan  stands 
crashed  a  wild,  incoherent  cheering  that 
the  commonplace,  conservative  tenor  of 
the  game  had  up  to  this  time  held  in 
check.  If  Yost  felt  any  jubilation  only 
the  vaguest  of  twinkles  playing  about 
his  eyes  told  you  so. 

"What  now,  Fielding?"  asked  his 
questioner  of  midfield. 

"The    same    thing,"    answered    Yost, 


looking  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  were 
buying  a  railroad  ticket  for  a  train  not 
to  start  for  two  hours. 

"Why!"  exclaimed  the  other.  "Min- 
nesota will  be  wise  to " 

Again  the  ball  passed.  McMillan, 
Borleske,  and  Wells  darted  to  their  posi- 
tions. The  ball  flew  from  one  to  the 
other.  Never  imagining  that  Michigan 
would  dare  to  repeat  the  play,  Minne- 
sota was  tricked  worse  than  before. 
Five!  Ten!  Twenty  yards!  The  dash- 
ing Borleske  had  but  two  bands  of  white 
to  cross  before  the  goal  line.  But  Mc- 
Govern,  the  brilliant  Minnesota  quarter- 
back, came  cutting  across  at  a  sharp 
angle.  With  Borleske  four  yarcs  from 
a  touchdown  he  dove  headlong,  neck, 
arms,  and  legs  rigid.  There  was  a 
harsh  scraping  of  canvas  and  the  more 
ominous  thump  of  bodies  as  they  met, 
but  before  falling,  Borleske  lurched  at 
least  a  yard  ahead. 

The  Daring  Long   Chance 

On  the  sidelines,  Yost  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  clap  his  hands  excitedly. 
Then  as  suddenly  his  tranquillity  re- 
turned and  with  an  open  smile  he 
watched  Magidsohn  and  Wells  batter 
their  way  across  the  three  remaining 
yards  to  a  touchdown.  That  night  Ann 
Arbor  overturned  itself  in  wild  cele- 
brating of  the  6  to  0  triumph  over  Min- 
nesota. Most  certainly  few  stopped  to 
analyze  the  play  that  sent  poorer  and 
sorrowing  undergraduates  back  to  their 
Minnesota  campus. 

"Some  forward  pass  that!  Great  play 
Yost  gave  the  team!  They  certainly 
handled  the  ball  well!"  These  and  sim- 
ilar comments  were  heard  everywhere 
during  the  post-game  hours.  Yet  Mich- 
igan beat  Minnesota  solely  by  taking 
them  by  surprise.  It  was  the  Unexpect- 
ed— the  element  that  makes  for  the  win- 
ning and  losing  of  nearly  every  impor- 
tant game. 

The  Unexpected  is  typical  of  football. 
It  is  a  vital  part  of  it,  far  more  so  than 
most  of  us  would  be  willing  to  admit 
offhand.  Pray  consider  it.  Is  it  not  to 
a  large  degree  responsible  for  football's 
popularity?  Is  it  not  the  Unexpected — 
the  chance  that  a  long  run,  a  field  goal, 
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a  recovered  fumble,  the  daring  use  of 
a  trick  play  when  such  a  play  looks  not 
to  be  "good  football,"  that  keeps  necks 
a-craning  and  throats  a-baying  until  the 
timekeepers  run  out  on  the  field,  waving 
their  hands  that  the  game  is  over?  For 
instance: 

Last  year  Yale  went  down  to  Prince- 
ton with  some  little  skill,  a  few  good 
plays,  a  willingness  to  "take  a  chance," 
and  nerve, — a  heritage,  it  seems,  of  every 
team  that  leaves  New  Haven.  For  the 
first  time  in  years  the  Tiger  sat  licking 
his  chops.  He  was  the  favorite.  He 
might  have  won,  too,  this  Tiger,  had  not 
Yale  pried  open  the  game,  routing  con- 
servative football  with  the  element  of 
the  Unexpected.  It  happened  this  way: 
*  With  the  game  well  on,  Yale  sent  a 
punt  arching  across  midfield  far  down 
into  Princeton  territory.  On  the  twenty- 
five-yard  line  Pendleton,  an  elusive  run- 
ner, caught  the  ball  and  circled  back  to 
the  right,  evidently  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity to  elude  the  Yale  ends  and  to  dart 
ahead.  But  the  big  Kilpatrick  hurled 
himself  forward  with  terrific  force  and 
Pendleton  was  pitched  back  and  over. 
He  was  a  reed  in  the  path  of  a  tornado. 
With  the  impact  of  the  tackle  the  ball 
flew  out  of  Pendleton's  arms  and  went 
bobbing  across  the  turf.  On  the  twenty- 
five-yard  mark,  not  far  from  the  side- 
lines, Scully,  the  Yale  tackle,  smothered 
it.     Princeton's  goal  was  threatened. 

Play  was  far  over  at  the  side  of  the 
field.  Those  on  the  sidelines  must  have 
heard  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  men 
as  they  lined  up,  so  close  were  they.  On 
the  first  attack,  Yale  jammed  Baker 
through  the  right  side  of  the  line.  He 
made  only  two  yards,  yet  Howe,  the 
Yale  quarterback,  seemed  satisfied.  Evi- 
dently Baker  had  been  sent  through  that 
side  so  as  to  bring  the  ball  nearer  mid- 
field.  That  a  field  goal  would  be  tried 
no  one  doubted.  Still  the  ball  was  near 
the  sidelines;  the  angle  was  difficult. 

But, — sure  enough — Howe  snapped 
out  his  signal.  The  Yale  backfield  for- 
mation changed  swiftly,  taking  the  align- 
ment always  used  when  a  place  kick  is 
to  be  made.  Back  seven  yards  from  the 
center,  Howe  crouched  on  one  knee, 
awaiting  the  pass.  Behind  him  stood 
the  fullback,  a  tall  figure,  whose  right 


foot  was  pointed  carefully  toward  a  spot 
on  the  turf  where  Howe  would  place 
the  ball.  His  eyes  wandered  from  the 
two  halfbacks,  playing  inside  the  tackles, 
prepared  to  spill  any  forward  who  might 
come  charging  through,  to  the  white  bar 
of  the  goal  posts.     Could  he  make  it? 

How    Yale  Beat  Princeton 

Back  swept  the  ball,  a  blur  of  yellow. 
What  a  trick!  For  Howe  jumped  to 
his  feet,  caught  the  pass  and  retreated 
holding  the  ball  overhead  much  like  a 
basketball  player,  while  the  Princeton 
forwards  bore  down  upon  him.  Two 
of  them,  faster  than  the  others,  leaped 
for  Howe.  One  he  dodged  cleverly;  the 
other  he  sidestepped  audaciously,  flinging 
the  ball  far  over  waving  arms  and  hands, 
down  to  Kilpatrick,  who  had  stolen  to 
a  position  near  the  sidelines  twenty-three 
yards  from  the  goal.  Howe  went  crash- 
ing down  before  the  Princeton  charge, 
but  his  pass  was  true  and  Kilpatrick, 
ball  in  arm,  dashed  down  the  side  lines. 
A  yard  from  the  goal  a  Princeton  man 
wrapped  his  arms  around  Kilpatrick's 
bulky  legs,  but  he  was  dragged  across  to 
the  touchdown. 

Utterly  unlooked  for — the  forward 
pass,  riskiest  of  plays  in  the  riskiest  of 
positions  right  along  the  sidelines — Yale 
gambled  on  it  and  won.  Her  play  was 
made  on  the  Unexpected. 

We  have  seen  how  the  sudden,  the  un- 
foreseen won  two  big  games  on  football 
fields  a  year  ago.  Now  we  shall  see  how 
many  other  matches  were  changed  by 
this  elusive  factor  of  the  gridiron.  To 
a  certain  extent  it  is  possible  to  place  our 
fingers  on  certain  plays  and  say:  "There 
is  a  play  that  will  bring  about  the  Un- 
expected." But  that  is  the  best  we  can 
do.  Every  season  brings  some  new  sit- 
uation and  daring  play,  never  before 
dreamed  of.  That's  one  of  the  beauties 
of  the  game. 

Some  recognized  "unexpected  plays," 
however,  are  these:  long  runs,  resulting 
from  fumbles,  intercepted  forward 
passes,  returned  kick-offs  and  punts,  and 
from  regular  formations;  field  goals  and 
trick  kick-offs  (onside  kicks  might  be 
mentioned,  but  that  play  is  seldom 
worked  successfully)  ;  a  sudden  hole  in 
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the  line  through  which  the  defense 
streams,  and  crises  that  the  last  minutes 
bring.  Later  we  shall  see  how  the  Un- 
expected clothed  in  these  plays  has  de- 
cided games.  All  wise  coaches  recognize 
its  presence  in  football.  Watch  any  big 
squad  at  practice.  Always  you  will  see 
special  drills  in  blocking  kicks,  recover- 
ing the  ball,  and  preventing  another 
team  from  doing  these  things.  Hours 
are  devoted  to  recovering  a  "free  ball" 
and  "tackling  from  behind"  in  the  "open 
field." 

Harvard   the   Unready 

Take  the  Yale-Harvard  game  at  New 
Haven  last  November.  Had  Harvard 
been  able  to  meet  the  Unexpected  the 
ghost  of  a  scoreless  tie  would  not  have 
been  seated  at  the  feast,  arranged  confi- 
dently for  the  Crimson  team  the  morn- 
ing before  the  game  was  played.  Har- 
vard brought  her  team  down  to  New 
Haven  uncertain  whether  to  put  the 
score  over  20  or  to  keep  it  between  15 
and  20.  Yale's  decision  was  that  a  per- 
fectly formed  zero  would  look  far  bet- 
ter, and  this  is  how  it  came  about : 

The  game  began,  and  five  minutes  had 
not  been  played  before  Harvard  realized 
that  Yale  was  far  superior  to  the  Yale 
team  that  had  beaten  Princeton.  That 
was  Unexpected,  but  of  minor  impor- 
tance to  what  came  later.  Nevertheless 
it  had  its  effect  on  the  men  who  wore 
the  crimson  jerseys.  The  game  pro- 
gressed with  both  teams  punting  fre- 
quently. 

Then  Harvard  trundled  out  its  bat- 
tering ram  and  began  to  batter.  Most 
of  this  battering  was  done  by  Wendell, 
short,  but  wide  from  the  ground  up. 
His  back  looked  to  be  a  perfect  square 
covered  with  crimson  cloth,  surmounted 
by  a  black  knob  which  was  the  smooth 
headguard  he  wore.  He  looked  the 
fighter,  every  pound  of  him.  In  a  series 
of  terrific  plunges  he  carried  the  ball 
from  midfield  down  to  Yale's  fifteen- 
yard  line.  For  seven,  ten,  twelve  yards 
he  ripped  his  way  through  the  Yale  line, 
the  line  that  had  turned  back  Princeton. 
Nothing  could  stop  him.  Men  who  tried 
were  bowled  over  and  dragged  for  yards 
after  they  had  made  the  tackle.     The 


cheer  leaders  were  dancing  about,  beat- 
ing out  the  long,  booming  "Har-vard ! 
Har-vard\  Har-vard\"  A  touchdown 
seemed  assured.  Wendell  was  playing 
like  a  man  beside  himself. 

Then  came  the  Unexpected.  Evi- 
dently saving  Wendell  for  the  final 
plunges,  the  quarterback  called  Corbett's 
signal.  That  usually  reliable  and  bril- 
liant halfback  tried  to  overfoot  outside 
his  left  tackle.  He  saw  a  hole,  and 
darted  forward,  but  was  tackled  fiercely 
by  Brooks.  To  Harvard's  dismay,  the 
ball  jumped  from  Corbett's  arms  and 
bounded  away.  Paul  recovered  it,  sav- 
ing Yale.  The  touchdown  that  was  to 
have  been  met  the  Unexpected  and  the 
aspect  of  the  entire  game  changed.  It 
was  a  bend  in  the  luck  that  gave  Yale 
confidence  taken  from  Harvard. 

And  so  it  goes.  Since  Yale  and  Har- 
vard have  given  an  instance  of  what  we 
want,  let  us  see  if  they  will  not  yield 
more.  Let  us  go  back  still  another  year 
and  sit  in  the  great  concrete  stadium 
on  the  Charles  River,  opposite  Cam- 
bridge. Again  the  elevens  of  these  big 
Eastern  universities  are  straining 
through  a  game  with  Fortune  hopping 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  Not  a  score 
has  been  made.  Moreover,  there  is  lit- 
tle likelihood  of  one  until  the  second 
half  brings  a  weakening  to  either  team. 

It  has  been  a  rather  dull  punting  duel 
between  Coy  of  Yale  and  Minot  of  Har- 
vard. On  every  exchange  of  kicks,  Yale 
has  gained  appreciably,  but  the  crowd 
has  settled  back,  waiting  for  the  com- 
monplaces of  the  game  to  pass.  So  far 
has  Coy  sent  his  spirals  spinning  through 
the  air  that  Minot,  toward  the  middle 
of  the  first  half,  finds  himself  standing 
within  the  shadow  of  Harvard's  goal 
posts.  He  is  about  to  punt  again,  but 
before  signalling  the  center,  glances 
quickly  from  end  to  end.  The  Yale  men 
he  sees,  tense,  waiting  to  spring  almost 
like  panthers.  Kilpatrick,  the  left  end, 
moves  queerly  catlike  for  his  bulk,  but 
the  Harvard  backs  held  him  off  before 
and — 

The  ball  is  passed!  The  melee  be- 
gins ;  Minot  makes  his  catch  and  poises 
himself.  Kilpatrick!  He  has  torn 
through  and  is  upon  him.  The  ball 
plumps   against   a  broad   chest   and   re- 
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bounds  back  toward  the  Harvard  goal 
lines.  After  it  rushes  Kilpatrick  and 
two  Harvard  men.  The  stands  are 
strangely  silent.  Concertedly,  it  seems, 
the  three  racing  figures  dive  for  the  bob- 
bing oval.  It  is  a  Harvard  man  who 
snatches  it  to  his  body,  but  Kilpatrick 
grinds  upon  him  hard.  They  fall  over 
the  goal  line,  so  the  play  is  a  safety. 
A  big  "2"  flashes  on  the  scoreboard  oppo- 
site Yale. 

That  play,  coming  as  it  did,  unfore- 
seen in  the  middle  of  a  dull  punting 
duel,  shocked  both  players  and  the 
crowd.  Yale  was  the  gainer — by  more 
than  two  points — for  from  that  time 
Harvard  played  a  half  dazed  yet  plucky 
game,  fighting  successfully  for  chance 
after  chance  to  score,  only  to  throw  all 
away. 

But  1908  brings  us  back  to  the 
wooden  stands  at  New  Haven,  where 
Harvard  deliberately  planned  and  suc- 
cessfully employed  the  Unexpected,  dis- 
concerting Yale's  defense  by  a  sudden 
change  in  offensive  methods.  Built 
around  the  plunging  Ver  Weibe,  Har- 
vard's attack  moved  down  to  Yale's 
twenty-yard  line.  Corbett  stormed  the 
wall  of  blue  and  failed.  Then  the  rug- 
ged White  crashed  through  Brides  and 
Burch  for  five  yards.  The  teams  lined 
up  quickly.  Suddenly  a  commotion  was 
seen  about  Harvard's  bench  on  the  side- 
lines. A  whispered  word  from  coach 
Haughton  and  Kennard  dashed  out  on 
the  field. 

"I  replace  Ver  Weibe,"  he  explained 
to  the  referee  and  watched  his  team- 
mate leave  the  field  with  slow  and  un- 
willing steps.  Another  signal  was  called. 
To  the  place  kick  formation  scampered 
the  Harvard  backs.  Here  was  a  new 
foe  for  Yale  to  fight.  Before  the  attack 
had  been  on  the  ground,  now  it  was  in 
the  air.  So  were  they,  only  mentally, 
not  physically,  else  they  would  have 
blocked  Kennard's  kick  which  sailed  be- 
tween the  posts,  giving  Harvard  the 
only  score  of  the  day. 

But  the  game  has  not  been  half 
played.  Let  us  see  how  Yale  at  a  criti- 
cal moment  late  in  the  second  half  al- 
most worked  a  forward  pass  that  took 
Harvard  completely  by  surprise.  Past 
midfield  into  Harvard  territory  the  fight- 


ing drifted.  Two  plunges  by  Coy 
moved  the  ball  twelve  yards,  putting  it 
on  Harvard's  twenty-seven-yard  line. 
Then  the  Yale  team  took  the  place  kick 
formation.  Ostensibly  they  were  con- 
tent to  tie  the  score.  Quarterback  John- 
son waited  on  one  knee  for  the  ball. 

Back  it  shot  and  as  quickly  he  arose, 
took  two  steps  to  the  right,  and  hurled 
it  forward  to  a  Yale  man,  who  reached 
the  nine-yard  line  before  a  Harvard  man 
felled  him.  The  Yale  stands  cheered 
jubilantly,  until  the  referee  called  back 
the  play,  sending  Yale  out  to  the  thirty- 
five-yard  line.  Johnson  had  neglected  to 
move  the  requisite  number  of  yards  to 
the  right  or  left  before  making  his  pass. 
Yale  worked  the  Unexpected,  but  a 
technicality  spoiled  the  play. 

Saved  by   Three  Inches 

Back  again  to  Cambridge  for  the 
Yale-Harvard  game  of  1907,  where  the 
unforeseen  stirred  the  crowd  in  the  last 
minute  of  play.  Outclassed,  Harvard 
had  fought  gamely  and  with  everyone 
awaiting  the  whistle,  Apollonio  fought 
his  way  through  Yale's  line  for  twelve 
yards.  Then  came  a  rapid  shift  and 
Yale's  right  wing  was  boxed,  Apollonio 
reeling  off  twenty-five  yards  before  be- 
ing forced  out  of  bounds.  The  ball  was 
but  a  plunge  from  the  goal.  A  terrific 
smash  by  Wendell  and  the  touchdown 
was  only  a  yard  away.  Apollonio  tried 
again  and  moved  the  ball  to  within  three 
inches  of  the  line.  Here  Yale  held  stub- 
bornly for  downs. 

Such  a  finish  was  unlooked  for  and 
enough  to  thrill  the  crowd  without  what 
came  later.  On  Yale's  first  play  Wylie, 
not  caring  to  take  the  chance  of  a  pos- 
sibly blocked  punt,  attempted  to  carry 
the  ball.  He  did,  but  fumbled!  For- 
tunately for  Yale,  Goebel  and  Dunbar 
smothered  the  oval  before  a  Harvard 
man  could  reach  it.  Then  time  was 
called.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  people 
journey  miles  to  see  Yale  and  Harvard 
play  football? 

But  let  us  see  another  Yale-Princeton 
game.  Surely  the  forward  pass  worked 
so  sensationally  by  Howe  and  Kilpatrick 
last  year  warrants  our  delving  into  other 
matches  between  these  teams. 
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It  was  in  1907  at  New  Haven  that 
Booth  made  his  run.  Princeton  men 
like  to  compare  it  to  Poe's  run,  who 
years  ago  dashed  the  length  of  the  field 
against  Yale.  From  the  start  the  game 
had  been  brisk.  Sensation  had  followed 
sensation.  Thrice  Harlan,  Princeton's 
clever  kicker,  had  tried  for  field  goals. 
Thrice  he  had  failed.  Finally  Yale  had 
the  ball  on  Princeton's  forty-three-yard 
line.  Yale  lined  up  unusually  fast.  So 
did  the  Tigers.  They  suspected  a  trick. 
Also,  their  attack  was  sudden  and  hard. 

McFadyen  and  Phillips  came  storm- 
ing through  the  line  of  blue  as  if  it  were 
parchment.  At  Coy  they  leaped,  for  the 
ball  had  been  shot  to  him  directly  from 
center.  It  was  to  be  an  onside  kick. 
That  is,  it  would  have  been  had  not 
Phillips  and  McFadyen  leaped  and  taken 
the  ball  on  their  chests.  High  it 
bounded  with  a  funny  twisting  motion 
and  when  it  descended  it  was  into  the 
hands  of  Booth.  Off  for  the  goal  he 
dashed,  eluding  Coy's  dive  and  straight- 
arming  another  Yale  man  who  had 
reared  suddenly  in  his  path. 

The  sprint  was  long,  seventy  yards, 
and  Tad  Jones  with  the  disgruntled  Coy 
at  his  heels  gave  chase.  Down  the  field 
they  pounded,  with  the  crowd  howling 
madly.  But  Booth's  start  had  been  good 
and  he  stumbled  across  the  line  barely 
ahead  of  the  clutching  fingers  of  his  pur- 
suers. With  the  ball  in  Yale's  hands 
on  Princeton's  forty-three-yard  line,  who 
would  have  guessed  that  the  next  minute 
would  see  a  Tiger  score? 

And  then  to  see  how  uncertain  it  all 
is,  take  these  same  teams  a  year  later. 
It  was  at  Princeton,  and  a  wet  snow  had 
made  the  footing  slippery  and  uncertain. 
Like  Booth,  Tibbot  got  away  from  the 
Yale  team.  He  was  a  faster  runner,  but 
he  was  dragged  down  from  behind! 

With  Dawson  interfering,  Tibbot 
turned  Yale's  right  flank  and  swept  away 
down  the  field.  Across  the  lines  he 
bounded,  zigzagging,  dodging,  straight- 
arming,  until  tacklers  were  strewn  after 
him  like  a  trail  of  wounded.  Before 
him  was  a  clear  field — and  the  goal  posts. 
Then  a  tall  form  jumped  clear  of  the 
scrimmage  and  sped  after  the  flying  Tib- 
bot. It  was  Lilley,  and  he  ran  as  he 
never  can  again.     Gradually  the  distance 


between  them  grew  smaller,  and  when 
Tibbot  had  run  his  forty-fifth  yard,  Lil- 
ley threw  himself  forward,  tackled  true, 
and  saved  Yale.  Unexpected  as  the  run 
was,  Lilley 's  overtaking  the  fleet  Tibbot 
was  even  more  so. 

On  two  other  occasions  in  that  game, 
however,  Tibbot  surprised  the  crowd  by 
breaking  loose  and  running  for  touch- 
downs. Often  he  eluded  the  most  re- 
liable tackles  on  the  Yale  team.  And 
the  feat  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  remember  that  before  the  game  Yale 
was  told  to  "watch"  Tibbot.  That  he 
"got  away"  at  all  was  a  surprise  in  it- 
self. 

Coy,  High  Priest  of  the  "  Unexpected" 

But  we  cannot  leave  these  Yale- 
Princeton  games  of  1907  and  1908  with- 
out doing  homage  to  Edward  Harris 
Coy.  Both  years,  with  Yale  apparently 
hopelessly  beaten  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half,  they  did  the  "Unexpected"  and 
won  out.  And  it  was  Coy's  terrific  line 
breaking  that  saved  both  games  for  Yale. 
At  New  Haven  in  1907,  Yale  took  the 
field  for  the  second  half,  scoreless  and 
two  touchdowns  behind  Princeton. 
Fighting,  battering,  crawling  along  with 
half  the  Princeton  team  clutching  him, 
Coy  made  those  two  touchdowns.  It 
was  a  work  mighty  and  undreamed  of. 
But  who  in  the  great  crowd  that  saw 
him  tear  the  Tiger  line  at  New  Haven 
imagined  that  the  next  November  would 
see  him  repeating  it  all  over  again  at 
Princeton?  Again  the  double  Unex- 
pected. 

It  is  rare  that  the  stereotyped  open- 
ing of  the  game, — the  kick-off — brings 
any  sensational  happening.  There  are 
instances,  even  here,  however,  that  prove 
the  certainty  of  nothing  in  football. 
These  have  not  to  do  with  the  long  runs 
made  from  the  kick-off,  (Tom  Shevlin's, 
for  instance,  made  in  1905,  the  length 
of  the  field  through  the  Columbia  team) , 
but  with  plays  seldom  seen.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  of  these  occurred  at 
the  opening  of  the  second  half  of  the 
1907  Yale-Princeton  game. 

After  taking  six  additional  minutes  to 
the  ten  prescribed  in  the  rules,  Yale 
trotted  on  the  field,  prepared  to  receive 
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the  kick-off.  Harlan,  who  kicked  for 
Princeton,  made  for  the  ball  as  if  to  send 
it  sailing  far  down  to  the  goal  line.  In- 
stead, he  flecked  it  lightly,  ten  yards 
down  field,  where  Dillon  snatched  it  up 
and  ran  thirty  yards  through  Yale's  be- 
wildered team  before  Bigelow  and  Goe- 
bel  sent  him  crashing  in  a  heap.  So 
unexpected  was  the  play  that  Yale  men 
stood  as  might  exhumed  Pharaohs,  gap- 
ing at  a  swiftly-soaring  Bleriot. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  stadium  at 
Cambridge,  Yale  again  suffered  from 
this  play.  Harvard  began  the  game  by 
kicking  off.  Withington  drew  back  as 
if  to  kick,  but  Corbett,  dashing  in  from 
an  angle,  arched  the  ball  to  Lilley,  who 
was  playing  far  up  toward  the  Har- 
vard line.  Lilley  caught  the  ball — and 
three  Harvard  tacklers.  He  was 
knocked  out  and  had  to  be  removed  from 
the  game — all  in  the  first  seconds!  Os- 
tensibly Harvard  expected  Lilley  to  fum- 
ble when  the  three  tacklers  hit  him  con- 
certedly.  Be  it  known,  Lilley  held  on 
to  the  ball. 

One  could  go  on  and  pile  incident 
upon  incident,  showing  how  the  Unex- 
pected has  won  for  some  teams  and 
beaten  others.  Remember  the  Indian 
who,  concealing  a  ball  under  his  jersey, 
ran  through  a  Harvard  team ;  De  Witt's 
field  goal  that  beat  Yale;  the  way  Col- 
umbia "rattled"  Pell  so  that  Princeton's 
right  tackle  became  a  sieve  through 
which  huge  gains  were  made,  unnerving 
the  team ;  Torrey's  interference  with  the 
center  against  Cornell  in  the  last  minute 
of  a  Pennsylvania  game,  saving  his  team 
from  a  touchdown — the  list  might  be 
prolonged  indefinitely. 

But  it's  not  only  the  veteran,  the  star, 
who  brings  about  the  Unexpected.  For 
instance:  It  is  five  minutes  before  the 
call  of  time  in  the  Columbia-Amherst 
game  of   1905.     The  scoreboard  shows 


us  that  Amherst  leads  10  to  6.  On  the 
sidelines  Bill  Morley,  the  Columbia 
coach,  beckons  to  a  slender,  alert-looking 
youth,  who  comes  running,  pulling  off 
his  sweater.  He  is  Eddie  Collins,  now 
second  base  of  the  Philadelphia  Ath- 
letics. He  listens  to  Morley  and  then 
goes  scampering  out  on  the  field.  Don- 
ovan, the  regular  varsity  quarterback,  re- 
tires. 

The  ball  is  on  Columbia's  twenty-yard 
line  and  the  crowd  wonders  at  the 
change  of  players.  Collins  they  know 
is  "green."  Collins,  Morley  knows, 
can  run  in  a  broken  field.  So  Collins 
tries  an  end  run.  He  is  thrown  dis- 
couragingly.  He  tries  again.  This 
time  he  makes  twenty  yards.  In  four 
plays  he  has  landed  the  ball  twenty 
yards  from  the  Amherst  goal.  Morley 
figures  he  has  time  for  only  one  more 
play.  So  the  bewildered  cheering  sec- 
tions see  Collins  called  to  the  sidelines. 
An  even  less  known  man  takes  his  place. 
"Who  is  he?"  many  ask. 

"Schultz.  He's  never  made  good  yet. 
Been  four  years  on  the  squad,"  a  few 
answer. 

The  ball,  twenty  yards  from  the  goal, 
is  far  over  to  the  side. 

"What!  He  can't  be  going  to  try  a 
field  goal?"  Already  Schultz  has 
dropped  back  into  position.  He  stands 
a  moment,  measuring  the  distance  before 
outstretching  his  arms.  Then  the  ball 
is  passed.  He  catches,  poises,  and, 
describing  a  swift  arc  with  his  right  foot, 
sends  it  thumping  away.  The  ref- 
eree's whistle  shrills,  but  the  oval,  twist- 
ing and  turning  like  a  golden  discus, 
flies  on,  across  the  bar  and  between 
the  posts !  An  Amherst  forward  crashes 
heavily  into  him,  but  Schultz  only  smiles, 
and  listens. 

It  has  taken  four  years,  but  the  cheer- 
ing sections  are  roaring  his  name. 
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OF    COURSE    IT    WAS    THE    SCYTHE   AND   THE    WAY    HE    STOOD   OUT   AGAINST 
THE   SUN    THAT    MADE    HIM    LOOK    LIKE    HE   DID " 
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Illustrated  by    Thornton  D.  Skidmore 


"HEN  we  came  to 
that  part  of  the 
plantation  road 
which  overlooked 
the  work  of  the  cut- 
ters, Nicholas  Wil- 
son, overseer  of  Belrive,  reined  in  his 
horse  and  stared  for  a  while  in  silence 
at  the  softly  rustling  stretch  of  the  rip- 
ened rice.  A  look  of  thoughtfulness,  al- 
most of  gentleness,  had  crept  into  his 
eyes,  seeming  strangely  out  of  place  in 
the  setting  of  his  hard,  shrewd  features. 
"Well,  it's  mighty  near  gone,  and  it's 
been  a  good  crop  even  for  Louisiana," 
said  he  after  a  while.  "They're  funny 
things  crops  are,  especially  rice  crops. 
Sometimes  I  think  the  Reaper  was  pretty 
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near  right  in  lookin'  on  'em  as  though 
they  was  human.  You'll  nurse  'em  right 
along,  from  the  minute  they  begin  to 
sprout,  just  as  you  would  a  child,  and 
then,  like  as  not,  they'll  grow  up  full 
of  false  rice  and  smart  weed  and  other- 
wise generally  worthless,  as  some  chil- 
dren do." 

"And  who  was  the  Reaper?"  I  asked 
as  the  overseer  paused  to  shout  sharply 
at  a  lagging  cutter. 

Once  more  the  hardness  vanished 
from  Wilson's  eyes  and  this  time  he 
smiled  softly,  as  though  at  some  sad, 
but  pleasant  memory.. 

"Oh,  him?"  he  replied.  "He  was  just 
one  of  them  people  that  are  always 
driftin'  into  a  big  plantation  like  Bel- 
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rive.  Most  everyone  said  he  was  crazy, 
but  I  don't  know.  I've  seen  some  folks 
I'd  rather  be  crazy  like  than  sane  like 
the  ones  that  talked  about  'cm.  But 
I'll  tell  you,  and  then  you  can  figure 
it  out  for  yourself,  which  is  one  of  the 
few  privileges  that's  open  to  everyone. 

"The  Reaper  come  to  us  one  October 
several  years  ago,  just  as  we  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  fall  plowin'.  It  was  a  little 
later  than  this  in  the  evenin',  and  it  was 
one  of  them  dead,  smoky  days  that  make 
you  feel  like  wherever  you  are  is  a 
mighty  poor  place  and  that  you'd  be  glad 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Old  Nick  himself,  if 
only  for  the  trip.  There  was  a  big, 
red,  dull  lookin'  sun  settin'  at  the  west 
end  of  the  plantation  road  and,  as  the 
Reaper  limped  up  that  little  rise  just 
beyond  us  there,  he  hit  right  square  in 
the  middle  of  it  and  stood  out  as  black 
and  as  sharp  as  one  of  them  old  fash- 
ioned paper  portraits. 

"We  had  an  all  white  crew  of 
Frenchmen  on  the  plows  that  year  and, 
the  first  I  knew  of  the  matter,  was 
through  seein'  Edmond,  my  head  plow- 
man, cross  himself,  with  a  little  gasp 
like  a  man  gives  when  he's  too  scared 
to  yell." 

"  'What's  the  matter?'  I  asks,  and 
Edmond  pointed  up  the  road. 

"Well,  I  took  a  look,  and,  for  a 
second,  I  believe  I'd  a'  crossed  myself 
too  if  I'd  known  how.  It  don't  sound 
like  much  in  the  tellin',  but  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  Reaper  sure  was  some- 
thin'  of  a  creepy  sight.  He  was  the 
tallest,  thinnest,  oldest  lookin'  man  I've 
ever  seen,  and  he  had  a  long,  white 
beard  that  hung  half  way  down  to  his 
waist.  His  clothes  was  just  a  bunch  of 
rags  and  patches,  and  his  only  baggage 
was  a  long  scythe,  which  he  was  carry- 
in'  over  one  shoulder,  with  the  long 
curved  blade  stickin'  out  on  each  side  of 
his  head. 

"Of  course  it  was  the  scythe  and  the 
way  he  stood  out  against  the  sun  that 
made  him  look  like  he  did,  but,  for  a 
moment,  it  sure  was  uncanny.  Some- 
how it  reminded  me  of  a  picture  I  once 
seen  in  a  book  on  the  hereafter,  which 
was  wrote  by  an  Eytalian  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  made  the  round  trip. 

"  'Well,'  says  I,  turnin'  to  the  plows 


and  not  feelin'  particular  pleased  with 
myself  at  the  way  I'd  felt,  'what's  the 
matter  with  you  all  ?  Can't  a  man  come 
up  the  road  without  your  stoppin'  to 
have  a  prayer  mcetin'  ?' 

"  'That  is  no  man,'  says  Edmond, 
with  his  teeth  chatterin'.  'It  is  death. 
It  is  the  "Reaper."  In  a  moment  he 
will  disappear,  and  then  one  of  us  will 
surely  die.  Perhaps  two.  Who  can 
tell?' 

"  'You're  crazy,  Edmond,'  says  I,  and 
I  rode  forward  a  little  to  meet  the 
stranger,  more  to  prove  to  myself  that  I 
didn't  believe  what  I  was  believin'  than 
for  any  other  reason.  That's  the  trouble 
with  workin'  them  Frenchmen.  If  you 
stay  round  'em  long  enough,  they'll  have 
you  just  as  superstitious  as  they  are. 

"Well,  I  rode  forward  a  little  way, 
and  then  the  stranger  got  out  of  line 
with  the  sun  and  turned  out  to  be  just 
a  tall,  old  man,  as  I've  described,  with 
his  feet  so  crippled  from  walkin'  he 
could  hardly  move  'em. 

"  'Good  afternoon,  M'sieu,'  says  he 
when  he  got  within  speakin'  distance 
and,  although  he  spoke  in  French,  it 
wasn't  a  bit  like  the  French  you  hear 
round  here.  Somehow  it  had  a  fuller, 
evener  tone,  like  a  piano  sounds  better 
than  a  jews  harp. 

"  'Good  afternoon  likewise,'  says  I  in 
my  own  particular  lingo.  'What  can  I 
do  for  you?' 

"  'I  am  seeking  employment,'  says  he. 
'Also  I  am  forced  to  throw  myself  upon 
your  mercy  for,  as  you  can  see,  I  am  un- 
able to  walk  another  mile.' 

"By  this  time  we'd  caught  up  with 
the  plows  and  Edmond,  who'd  been 
listenin',  came  over  and  tapped  on  the 
other  side  of  my  saddle. 

"  'Do  not  employ  him,'  says  he  in  a 
whisper.  'He  will  bring  us  ill  luck  if 
nothing  worse.  You  saw  how  he  came. 
Was  not  that  omen  enough?  I  tell  you 
he  is  the  "Reaper."  ' 

"The  rest  of  the  crew  didn't  say  any- 
thing, but  I  could  tell  from  the  way 
they  looked  that  they'd  picked  out  Ed- 
mond for  spokesman,  and  it  only  made 
me  feel  more  in  the  humor  of  hirin'  the 
stranger. 

"'What  can  you  do?'  I  asks  him. 

"  'By  profession  I  am  a  sharpener  of 
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blades,  M'sieu,'  says  he.  'Also  I  can 
reap,  as  you  will  observe  from  the  tool 
upon  my  shoulder.' 

"  'But  there  won't  be  any  reapin'  till 
the  crop  ripens  late  next  summer,'  says 
I,  'and,  even  then,  you  couldn't  do  any- 
thing with  your  scythe.  It's  all  hand 
blade  work,  and  we  never  use  white 
labor  for  it.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  drivin'?' 

"The  stranger  smiled  and  held  up  one 
of  his  feet  which  was  swelled  to  about 
twice  its  size. 

"  'I  know  nothing  of  it,  M'sieu,'  says 
he.  'Sometimes  I  have  thought  that 
there  was  no  such  thing.' 

"So  there  it  was.  I  wanted  to  hire 
the  old  man,  if  only  to  show  Edmond 
and  his  crowd  that  I  was  runnin'  the 
plantation,  but,  outside  of  the  plowin', 
there  wasn't  a  single  other  job  I  could 
put  him  on  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
Of  course,  I  might  'a'  paid  him  a  dollar 
or  so  a  week  for  doin'  odd  work  round 
the  place,  but  things  was  in  such  shape 
just  at  that  time  that  I  couldn't  afford 
to  do  it.  We'd  had  two  bad  years  hand 
runnin'  and,  Mr.  Gordon,  my  boss,  was 
just  about  at  the  end  of  his  rope  and 
bankin'  everything  on  the  comin'  crop. 
So  we  was  cuttin'  down  everywhere  we 
could. 

"It  sure  went  against  my  grain,  but 
I  had  to  let  the  old  man  go.  I  done  it 
polite,  though,  explainin'  how  we  never 
used  white  labor  in  the  field  except  on 
the  plows  and  wishing'  him  better  luck 
at  the  next  place  he  tried. 

"  'I  thank  you,  M'sieu,'  says  he  when 
I  was  through.  'At  least  you  have  a 
kind  heart,'  and  he  turned  away  sort  of 
slow  and  tremblin',  liftin'  his  poor,  old 
feet  as  though  they  weighed  a  ton. 

"'Begone,  Reaper,  begone!  and  leave 
nothing  behind  you,'  yells  Edmond  and 
his  crowd,  and  I  was  just  about  to  light 
into  'em,  when  another  voice  called  out 
behind  me. 

"  'Wait,'  it  said,  and  the  old  man 
whirled  round  as  quick  and  as  happy 
as  though  the  voice  had  come  to  him 
from   above. 

"I  looked  over  my  shoulder,  and  there 
was  Mr.  Gordon's  sister,  Miss  Mar- 
jorie,  sittin'  just  behind  us  on  her  pony. 
She   was   a   pretty,   bright   little   thing, 


with  cool,  honest  lookin'  eyes,  like  a 
boy's,  and  a  heart  as  big  as  all  outdoors. 

"  'Nick,'  says  she,  as  she'd  called  me 
from  a  child,  'do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you're  sending  that  poor,  old  man 
away  ?' 

"  'It  ain't  because  I  want  to,'  says  I. 
'It's  because  there's  nothin'  for  him  to 
do.' 

"  'Then  find  something,'  says  she. 
'Can't  you  see  that  he  can  hardly  stand  ?' 

"  'It's  Mr.  Gordon's  orders,'  says  I. 
'You  know  we're  runnin'  mighty  close 
this  year.     Of  course,  if  he  says  so ' 

"  'Sign  him  on,  and  I'll  attend  to  Mr. 
Gordon,'  she  interrupts  me,  and  the  old 
man  took  off  his  hat  and  made  a  bow 
like  you  see  in  a  play. 

"  'I  thank  you,  Mamselle,'  says  he, 
with  his  voice  breakin'.  'God  grant 
that,  some  day,  I  shall  be  able  to  repay 
you.' 

"  'Oh,  that's  all  right,'  says  she.  'If 
you'll  come  up  to  the  big  house  to-night, 
I'll  have  some  clothes  for  you.' 

"So  that's  the  way  the  Reaper  come 
to  Belrive.  What  his  real  name  was 
I've  never  known,  and  I've  sometimes 
thought  he'd  forgotten  it  himself.  When 
I  come  to  sign  him  up  in  the  time  book 
and  asked  how  to  put  him  down,  he 
thought  for  a  moment  and  then  give  a 
little  nod  toward  Edmond  and  his 
crowd. 

"  'They  have  called  me  the  Reaper, 
so  the  Reaper  let  it  be,'  says  he.  'It  is  as 
good  as  any  other  name.' 

"That  night  the  Reaper  went  up  to 
the  big  house,  and  when  he  turned  out 
the  next  mornin,'  you  wouldn't  a' 
known  him.  He  had  on  a  suit  that  had 
belonged  to  old  Colonel  Gordon  and  a 
whole  pair  of  shoes,  and  he  looked  so 
fine  and  dignified  that  I  felt  like  an- 
swerin'  him  'Sir.'  There  wasn't  any- 
thing proud  or  lazy  about  him,  though. 
He  was  out  at  daybreak  that  first  morn- 
in' and  anxious  to  get  to  work,  in  spite 
of  his  bein'  so  crippled  and  tired. 

"As  he'd  said,  he  knew  how  to  sharp- 
en blades.  I  put  him  at  first  on  some 
reap  hooks  and  plow  points,  and  I  wish 
you  could  'a'  seen  the  job  he  made  of 
'em.  He  was  so  expert  he  could  take  a 
piece  of  stone  and  a  five  cent  Barlow 
and,    when    he    got    through    with    the 
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knife,  you'd  want  to  go  out  and  cut 
down  a  tree. 

"He  lived  up  to  his  name  of  the 
Reaper,  too,  although  he  said  it  was 
only  something  he'd  done  of  late.  One 
day,  just  to  try  him,  I  put  him  with  his 
blade  on  the  head  rows,  and  he  done  so 
well  that  1  let  him  stay.  Of  course,  I 
could  'a'  burned  'em  off  as  usual,  but 
I  wanted  to  give  him  somethin'  to  do. 

"Mr.  Gordon  never  said  anything  to 
me  about  hirin'  him,  and  I  don't  think 
he'd  'a'  let  the  old  man  done  what  he 
did  if  he  hadn't  seen  that  he  enjoyed 
it.     The  boss  is  that  kind. 

"Well,  the  Reaper  stayed  on,  doin' 
little  odd  jobs  like  I've  mentioned,  and 
the  more  I  seen  of  him  the  more  I  liked 
him.  He  was  a  quiet,  gentle  old  fellow, 
always  mighty  polite  to  everyone  and 
attendin'  strictly  to  his  own  business. 
I'd  fixed  him  up  a  room  in  an  empty 
cabin  and  he  lived  there  pretty  much 
by  himself,  as  the  other  Frenchmen  on 
the  place  seldom  had  anything  to  do 
with  him. 

"Of  course  it  didn't  take  long  for  the 
death  idea  to  play  out  but,  somehow,  we 
hardly  had  a  man  who  would  have  more 
than  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  the  Reap- 
er. I  think  Edmond  hated  him  from 
the  first,  as  a  crook  always  will  hate  an 
honest  man.  With  the  others  I»reckon 
it  was  mostly  because  they  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent breed. 

"The  trouble  with  Edmond  come 
early  in  December.  I'd  put  the  Reaper 
to  followin'  the  plows  on  the  headlands 
and,  although  I  hadn't  told  him  to  keep 
his  eyes  open,  he'd  done  so  anyhow. 
You  see,  we  had  a  big  crop  that  year 
and  was  in  a  hurry  about  the  plowin', 
so  we'd  arranged  to  have  a  lot  of  outside 
labor  come  in,  bringing  their  own 
plows  and  teams.  Bein'  too  busy  to  at- 
tend to  that  part  of  the  field  entirely, 
I'd  ordered  Edmond  to  take  these  men's 
time  and  give  it  to  me  each  night  when 
I  wrote  up  my  book. 

"Well,  the  first  pay  day  after  he'd 
followed  the  plows,  the  Reaper  come  to 
me  and  told  me  that  Edmond  was  givin' 
time  to  men  who  hadn't  shown  up  at  all 
and  doublin'  the  time  of  those  who  had. 
It  didn't  take  me  long  after  the  men 
come  up  to  throw  a  scare  into  'em  and 
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HE   WAS    A    QUIET,    GENTLE    OLD   FEL- 
LOW, ALWAYS  MIGHTY  POLITE 
TO    EVERYONE  " 

find  out  about  the  whole  business  and 
stop  the  little  dividin'  up  that  Edmond 
had  been  doin'  each  week.  I  don't  know 
how  much  he  was  graftin'  but,  what- 
ever it  was,  the  Reaper  saved  it  for  Bel- 
rive. 

"Of  course,  I  fired  Edmond,  and  I'd 
a'  had  him  arrested,  too,  if  Mr.  Gordon 
hadn't  decided  not  to  bother  with  it. 
Edmond  went  mighty  quiet,  and  with 
only  one  word. 

"  'Wait,'  says  he  as  he  turned  away. 

"  'You'd  better  watch  out,'  says  I  to 
the  Reaper,  thinkin'  it  was  meant  for 
him. 

"  'Ah,  no,  M'sieu.  It  is  you  who 
should  watch  out,'  says  he.  'What 
would  it  profit  one  to  harm  me?  It  is 
for  the  crop  that  I  am  afraid.' 

"It  didn't  take  a  week  for  me  to  see 
that  the  Reaper  was  right.  Gears  com- 
menced to  be  missin'  from  the  stables, 
plows  begun  to  lose  their  bolts  and 
screws,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  started 
in  to  go  wrong.  It's  the  little  stops  and 
worries  like  these  that  run  a  man  crazy 
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on  a  plantation.  Of  course  I  knew  it 
was  Edmond  workin'  through  his 
friends,  but  I  never  could  catch  any  of 
'em.  That's  the  way  with  them  French- 
men. They're  all  banded  together  in  a 
sort  of  societies,  and  the  leaders  are 
mostly  like  Edmond. 

"After  the  trouble,  the  Frenchmen 
on  the  plantation  cut  the  Reaper  en- 
tirely. They  didn't  bother  him,  or  cuss 
him  behind  his  back.  They  just  acted 
as  if  he  wasn't  there.  So  the  Reaper  be- 
gan to  hang  round  me  when  I  wasn't 
particular  busy  and  then,  one  afternoon, 
he  struck  me  when  Miss  Margey  was 
with  me,  and  the  two  of  'em  went  down 
in  the  field  to  see  a  piece  of  swamp  land 
we  was  workin'  for  the  first  time.  I 
don't  know  what  happened  on  that  trip, 
but,  after  that,  they  become  regular 
friends.  Every  evenin'  when  Miss  Mar- 
gey rode  around  the  plantation  the  Reap- 
er'd  go  with  her,  and  pretty  soon  he  be- 
gun to  tell  me  some  things  that  even  I 
didn't  know  was  goin'  on  at  Belrive. 

"It  seems  Miss  Margey  had  a  voice. 
Not  one  of  them  pipin',  parlor  kind,  but 
the  real  thing,  like  you  hear  on  the  stage. 
Of  course,  I'd  heard  her  singing'  as  she 
rode  round  evenin's  and  it'd  sounded 
pretty  good  to  me,  but  I  didn't  know 
enough  about  such  things  to  be  a  judge. 

"The  Reaper  knew,  though.  He'd 
heard  all  sorts  of  voices  in  the  old  coun- 
try— where  they  say  you  can  go  to  an 
opera  for  a  nickel  or  so — and  he  told  me 
that,  if  Miss  Margey  had  a  chance  soon 
enough,  she'd  be  a  winner  sure.  He'd 
likewise  told  me  that  a  big  teacher  from 
France  was  goin'  to  be  in  New  Orleans 
the  followin'  winter  and  that,  if  the  crop 
v/as  a  good  one,  Miss  Margey  was  goin' 
to  take  from  him  as  long  as  he  stayed. 

"  'And  we  must  make  the  crop  a  good 
one,'  says  he.  'We  must  make  it  the 
finest  of  all.  Ah,  that  voice,  M'sieu. 
It  needs  but  the  skilled  touch  to  make  it 
perfect,  and  it  needs  it  soon.  At  no 
other  time  will  it  be  in  a  better  state 
for  development.  Two  years  from  now 
a  change  may  come,  making  it  too  late. 
Yes,  yes,  next  winter  will  be  the  time. 
We  must  make  it  so.' 

"  'All  right,'  says  I,  'but  you  can  never 
depend  on  rice.  If  all  the  singers  had 
counted  on  it,  I  don't  reckon  there'd  be 


enough  of  'em  to  give  a  first-class  min- 
strel show.' 

"The  weeks  rolled  on  to  the  holidays 
and,  as  usual,  we  closed  down  the  plan- 
tation for  a  day  or  so.  Of  course,  the 
tenants  sent  to  town  for  grog,  and,  of 
course,  when  the  next  trouble  come,  it 
had  to  hit  us  Christmas  eve,  when  there 
was  hardly  a  man  on  the  place  who 
could  move  hand  or  foot. 

"It  was  fire  this  time,  in  the  ware- 
house, and,  although  I've  never  been 
able  to  find  the  slightest  proof,  there's 
no  doubt  that  Edmond  was  the  one  who 
started  it.  I'd  know  it  was  him,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  his  pickin'  out  such 
a  time.  It  happened  just  after  dark, 
and  it  was  the  Reaper  who  give  the 
alarm.  He  come  yellin'  past  my  place 
on  a  dead  run  and,  when  we  got  to  the 
warehouse,  it  looked  like  there  wasn't  a 
thing  to  do.  The  smoke  was  rollin'  out 
the  cracks  so  thick  it  looked  solid,  and 
already  there  was  a  bright  red  glare  in- 
side. Inside  was  all  the  seed  rice  we  was 
goin'  to  plant  that  spring.  It  simply 
meant  that  the  crop  was  leavin'  us  with- 
out even  havin'  the  chance  to  sprout. 

"I  smashed  in  the  door  with  an  ax, 
and  a  rush  of  smoke  and  flame  come  out 
that  nearly  knocked  me  flat. 

"  'It's  no  use,'  says  I,  after  I'd  got 
out  of  "range.  'I'll  chop  a  way  through 
the  back  and,  when  the  hands  come, 
we'll  get  out  what  sacks  we  can.' 

"The  Reaper  give  me  a  look  I'll  never 
forget.  He'd  just  come  up  from  the 
bayou  with  a  couple  of  buckets  he'd 
snatched  in  the  pumphouse,  and  he 
pushed  one  of  'em  into  my  hand  so  hard 
that  I  felt  it  the  next  day. 

"  'Pass  this  to  me  when  I  get  inside, 
and  fill  the  empty  one  when  it  is  thrown 
out,'  says  he.  'When  the  men  come, 
form  a  line.  There  are  more  buckets 
where  I  found  these.' 

"He  made  a  dash  for  the  door,  but  I 
grabbed  his  arm. 

"  'Do  you  want  to  kill  yourself  for 
nothing?  '  I  yells.  'There  isn't  a  chance 
inside.' 

"  'I  must  find  one,'  says  he.  'Every 
sack  must  be  saved.  God,  M'sieu,  it  is 
Mamselle's  voice,'  and,  before  I  could 
stop  him,  he  tore  loose  and  rushed  inside. 

"After  this  things  was  kind  of  mixed 
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up.  The  men  come  strag- 
glin'  in  one  by  one,  only  half 
.awake,  and  Mr.  Gordon 
rode  up  with  Miss  Margey, 
and  we  managed  to  form  a 
fairly  good  bucket  line.  At 
first  you  couldn't  see  much 
for  the  smoke,  but,  every 
time  a  bucket  was  passed  up 
to  the  door,  there  was  a  hand 
to  take  it. 

"And  the  Reaper  beat  the 
fire,  too ;  beat  it  alone  and 
single  handed  in  spite  of  his 
age.  After  he'd  got  it  down 
to  where  the  men  could  han- 
dle it  without  any  trouble, 
he  come  staggerin'  outside, 
as  black  as  a  nigger  except 
where  the  skin  showed 
through,  dead  white  in  spots. 
His  clothes  were  half  burned 
off  him  and  he  was  gaspin' 
like  a  dyin'  man. 

"Two  or  three  of  us  ran 
forward  to  catch  him,  but  he 
waved  us  aside  and  walked 
over  to  Miss  Margey  so 
straight  and  steady  that  I 
knew  he'd  been  a  soldier 
without  his  tellin'  me  after- 
ward. Then  he  reached  for 
his  hat — which  he'd  lost  in 
the  fire — and  made  another 
one  of  his  bows. 

"  'I  make  you  a  present 
of  the  crop,  Mamselle,'  says 
he,  and  crumpled  all  up 
in   a  heap,   like   a  bunch   of  wet  rags. 

"After  this  the  Reaper  wasn't  much 
good  as  far  as  any  work  was  concerned. 
He  was  up  and  out  all  right  after  a  week 
or  so  but,  somehow,  he  wasn't  the  same. 
Whether  he  swallowed  any  of  the  flame 
in  the  warehouse  or  not  I  don't  know, 
but  it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  was 
goin'.  Not  quick  and  hard,  but  slow 
and  easy,  like  a  man  startin'  on  a  long 
journey. 

"All  through  the  winter  he  followed 
me  in  the  field,  just  sittin'  round  kind 
of  quiet  and  thoughtful  and  watchin' 
the  work  on  the  crop.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  first  begun  to  talk  to  me 
about  himself  and  how  he  felt  when  it 
come  to  growin'  things  and  land.     His 
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COME    YELLIN      PAST    MY    PLACE    ON    A 
DEAD    RUN  " 

story  may  not  sound  like  much,  but  it 
sure   explained   a  lot  of   things   to  me. 

"It  seems  he'd  been  a  skilled  blade 
sharpener  in  a  little  town  in  France,  and 
he'd  done  well  in  his  business,  although 
he'd  never  cared  for  it  much.  It  was 
land  he  was  crazy  about,  and  he  blamed 
it  on  his  parents,  who,  he  said,  had  been 
peasants.  Accordin'  to  him,  his  position 
was  a  little  higher  than  theirs  had  been, 
on  account  of  his  work,  but  he'd  never 
been  able  to  get  the  old,  peasant  love  of 
land  out  of  his  blood.  He  said  they  was 
all  like  that — the  peasants.  That  they'd 
give  their  lives  for  a  patch  of  land,  even 
if  it  wasn't  but  an  acre  or  two. 

"So  he'd  saved  up  for  a  place  of  his 
own — a  place  big  enough  to  suit  him — 
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and  his  wife  had  helped,  and  his  two 
children  had  planned  to  help  as  soon  as 
they  was  big  enough.  He'd  even  got 
the  amount  to  where  a  few  months  more 
would  give  him  what  he  needed,  and 
he'd  figured  it  all  down  to  the  very 
scythe  blade  that  he  was  goin'  to  reap 
his  first  crop  with.  He  told  me  he 
spent  six  months  on  that  blade,  off  and 
on,  and  that  it  had  an  edge  that'd 
quarter  a  hair. 

"And  then,  just  when  everything  was 
gettin'  right  for  him,  the  war  broke  out 
with  the  Germans  and  they  made  him 
go  into  the  army.  He  took  his  scythe 
blade  with  him,  so's  to  try  it  on  the 
enemy,  and  he  told  me  that  he'd  rather 
depend  on  it  than  the  finest  rifle  ever 
made. 

"You  could  tell  just  by  lookin'  at 
him,  the  sort  of  soldier  he'd  been.  He 
never  bragged  or  talked  about  himself. 
He  wasn't  the  kind  that  needed  to. 

"When  the  war  ended  and  the  Reaper 
went  back  to  his  town,  his  home  was 
gone.  The  town  was  gone  too  except 
for  a  chimney  or  so  stickin'  out  of  a  pile 
of  ashes.  What  become  of  his  wife  and 
children  he  never  knew.  They'd  gone 
like  the  house  and  the  town  and,  al- 
though he  looked  for  'em  for  years,  he 
never  found  a  trace  of  'em. 

"So  the  Reaper  finally  gave  it  up  and 
come  to  this  country  with  nothing  but  his 
old  blade  and  his  love  of  the  land.  For 
a  year  or  so  he  worked  for  another  place 
till  he  seen  that  he  was  too  old  and  that 
it  was  no  use  and,  after  that,  he  just 
hung  his  blade  over  his  shoulder  and 
let  himself  drift. 

"So  that's  how  the  Reaper  felt  about 
land  and  that  spring,  when  he  knew  he 
was  goin',  he  just  put  everything  he  had 
into  the  comin'  crop.  He  always  spoke 
of  it  as  'she'  and  when  plantin'  time 
come  along,  he'd  sit  for  hours  watchin' 
the  yellow  grain  go  into  the  ground  and 
be  covered  over. 

"  'It  is  your  voice,  Mamselle,'  he'd 
say  to  Miss  Margey  whenever  she'd  pull 
up  her  pony  beside  him.  'It  will  be  the 
most  wonderful  crop  that  you  have  ever 
had.  Each  stalk  and  grain  will  grow 
its  hardest  for  you,  and  the  weather  will 
be  kind.  Ah,  Mamselle,  God  is  good, 
p,nd  He  will  not  forget  to  reward  you 


for  having  brought  peace  to  a  tired,  old 
man.' 

"After  we  got  the  crop  in,  the  Reaper 
commenced  to  go  a  little  faster.  It  wor- 
ried him  too,  as  he  was  afraid  he 
wouldn't  be  there  for  the  sproutin'. 

"  'I  must  see  it,'  he'd  say.  'Only  the 
first  green  points,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied. 
Of  all  the  crops  that  have  been  grown 
in  this  great  world,  there  is  but  this  one 
in  which  I  have  had  a  chance  to  play 
my  part.' 

"When  the  crop  begun  to  sprout  and 
we  commenced  puttin'  the  water  on  it, 
the  Reaper  was  so  weak  he  could  hardly 
leave  his  bed.  He  was  mighty  anxious 
about  the  pump  and  the  flumes  and  the 
water  in  general,  and  so,  as  it  was  too 
hot  for  him  to  be  in  the  field,  I  had  his 
cot  carried  down  to  the  pumpin'  plant 
one  day.  That  night,  when  we  came  to 
move  him  back  to  his  cabin,  he  begged 
us  to  let  him  stay. 

"  'I  have  seen  the  first  of  the  crop, 
and  now  I  must  watch  the  water  that  is 
its  life,'  says  he.  'Ah,  at  least  let  me 
stay  where  I  can  see  that  all  is  well. 
You  do  not  know  the  dreariness  of  lying 
alone.' 

"It  was  a  mighty  little  thing  to  do  for 
him,  so  Mr.  Gordon  finally  consented. 
The  pumphouse  was  large,  there  was. a 
nice  quiet  corner  for  him,  and  Henry, 
the  engineer,  had  always  liked  the  old 
man  from  the  first.  Likewise  there 
wasn't  anything  about  his  bein'  there 
that  could  hurt  him.  He  wasn't  sick. 
He  was  just  passin'  out  as  old  men 
will. 

"So  we  fixed  him  up  the  best  we 
could,  and  hung  his  old  blade  on  the 
wall  above  him,  and  he'd  lay  there  all 
day,  perfectly  satisfied  at  listenin'  to  the 
water  as  it  dashed  into  the  flume.  There 
was  plenty  of  water  to  dash  too,  as  that 
was  the  worst  year  I've  ever  known.  It 
started  in  dry  before  even  the  rice  begun 
to  germinate  and,  by  the  time  it  sprout- 
ed, the  fields  was  like  asphalt.  All  the 
new  rice  was  yellow  and  sickly  and,  by 
pumpin'  night  and  day,  we  just  managed 
to  give  it  water  enough.  The  sun  was 
like  a  furnace,  the  bayou  was  three- 
quarters  dry,  and  we  all  turned  into 
water  tenders  and  tried  to  forget  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  sleep. 
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IT    IS    YOUR    VOICE,     MAMSELLE,'    He'd    SAY    TO    MISS     MARGEY. 
'  IT    WILL    BE    THE    MOST    WONDERFUL    CROP    THAT    YOU 
HAVE    EVER    HAD  '  " 


"Well,  we  fought  along  till  most  of 
the  crop  was  up,  just  managin'  to  hold 
our  own,  and  then,  when  twelve  hours 
without  water  would  a'  ruined  us,  Ed- 
mond  played  his  last  hand.  By  this  time 
Henry'd  about  give  out,  and  we'd  hired 
a  Frenchman   to   take  his  watch   from 


twelve  to  six,  night  and  day.  Whether 
this  man  took  the  job  on  purpose,  or 
whether  Edmond  fixed  him  afterward,  I 
don't  know,  but  he  managed  to  be  away 
from  the  pump  for  five  minutes  or  so 
on  the  second  night  watch  he  made. 
This  left  only  the  Reaper  and  as  he  gen- 
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erally  slept  through  till  mornin',  I  don't 
suppose  they  counted  on  him  at  all. 

"It  was  a  little  after  twelve  and 
Henry'd  just  gone,  when  the  French- 
man stepped  outside  as  though  he'd  gone 
for  a  breath  of  air  or  something  like 
that.  The  Reaper'd  been  kind  of  rest- 
less that  night  and  when  the  door  slam- 
med, he  sat  up  and  looked  round. 

"The  next  thing  he  heard  was  a  noise 
on  the  bayou  side  of  the  pump  and, 
thinkin'  that  somethin'  was  wrong  with 
the  intake  and  that  the  Frenchman'd 
gone  to  fix  it,  he  called  out  to  see  what 
the  trouble  was.  Then  some  one  cussed 
kind  of  soft  and  low  in  French,  and  the 
Reaper  pulled  himself  up  to  his  feet  and 
reached  for  the  blade  above  his  bed. 
He'd  recognized  the  voice  as  Edmond's 
and  he  knew  that  trouble  was  right  be- 
hind. 

"Weak  as  he  was,  the  Reaper  crawled 
over  to  the  pump  and  there,  on  the  other 
side,  he  saw  Edmond  creepin'  down  the 
intake  toward  him  with  an  ax  in  his 
hand.  He  likewise  seen  right  away 
what  he  was  intendin'  to  do.  You  see 
we  used  a  rope  drive  on  our  pump  in- 
stead of  a  belt  and  Edmond  was  figurin' 
on  cuttin'  it  and  shuttin'  us  down.  With 
the  rope  parted  we'd  be  helpless  as  there 
wasn't  a  man  within  a  hundred  miles 
who  could  splice  it  again.  Likewise  we 
couldn't  get  a  new  rope  any  nearer  than 
New  Orleans  which,  even  by  wirin,' 
was  a  two  day  proposition.  And  there 
we  was  with  twelve  hours  stoppin' 
meanin'  ruin  to  us,  as  I've  said. 

"The  rest  of  what  happened  was  told 
me  by  Henry  who  come  back  for  some- 
thin'  he'd  forgot,  just  as  the  Reaper 
staggered  over  to  the  pump.  He  says 
the  old  man  give  one  look  and  then 
stiffened  all  over,  like  some  horses  do 
when  they  hear  a  band  of  music.  'Vil- 
lain !'  he  yells,  swingin'  the  blade  above 
his  head,  and  then  he  went  under  the 
fly  wheel  and  out  on  the  intake,  so  fast 
that  Henry  couldn't  even  make  a  bluff 
at  followin'  him. 

"Edmond  seen  him  comin'  and  turned 
to  run  like  the  coward  he  was,  but  his 
foot  hung  in  a  cleat  and  threw  him  over 
on  his  back.  Then  the  Reaper  piled 
onto  him  with  his  blade,  and  Edmond 
started   in   with   the   gun   he'd   brought 


along  in  case  of  necessity.  It  was  over 
almost  before  Henry  got  to  'em  and 
when  I  come  runnin'  up  from  the  flume, 
he  had  the  Reaper  back  on  his  cot  again. 
The  old  man  was  shot  in  two  places  and 
dyin'  fast,  but  his  voice  was  stronger 
than  I'd  heard  it  in  weeks. 

"  'Have  you  caught  him?'  he  asks  as 


jl  come  in. 

U     1 


Yes,'  says  I.  'We  found  him  under 
the  intake,  half  cut  in  two.' 

"  'And  the  pump  ?'  he  goes  on. 

"  'There  isn't  a  thread  cut,'  says  I. 

"  'Good,'  says  he,  and  lays  back  with 
a  sigh,  like  a  man  who's  done  his  day's 
work. 

"After  that  there  wasn't  anything  we 
could  do  but  stand  round  and  wait. 
Miss  Margey  rode  over  as  soon  as  she 
heard  of  it,  and  the  Reaper  brightened 
up  and  smiled  at  her  when  he  saw  her, 
but  that  was  all.  The  balance  of  the 
night  he  just  lay  there  with  his  eyes 
closed,  like  he  was  restin'. 

"A  little  after  daybreak  he  raised  his 
head  again  and  asked  us  ,to  open  both 
the  big  front  doors.  The  pumphouse 
faced  east  and  so,  when  we'd  done  what 
he  asked,  he  could  see  the  field,  with  the 
mist  liftin'  over  it  and  the  new  rice 
showin'  pale  and  pink  in  the  light  of 
the  risin'  sun.  The  old  man  looked  at 
it  all,  kind  of  quiet  and  satisfied  for  a 
minute  or  so,  and  then  he  smiled  at  Miss 
Margey  again. 

'  'There  is  your  crop,  Mamselle,'  says 
he:  'Once  more  I  give  it  to  you,  and  an 
old  man's  blessing  with  it.  The  Reaper 
they  called  me  when  I  came  and 
promised  that  I  would  bring  you  death, 
yet  I  have  brought  you  only  life — a  mil- 
lion little  lives,  out  there  in  the  rising 


sun 


And  now,  Mamselle,  will  you  not 
sing  for  me — for  the  last  time?  Sing  the 
"Marseillaise,"  the  song  of  my  country, 
for  I  am  tired,  and  would  march  to  my 
rest.' 

"So  Miss  Margey  sang  and,  although 
she  hadn't  had  any  teachin'  then,  I  don't 
reckon  she'll  ever  sing  again  as  she  did 
in  that  pumphouse  for  that  poor,  old 
dyin'  man.  It  was  a  stirrin'  marchin' 
sort  of  piece,  like  'Dixie'  and,  at  each 
note  the  Reaper  straightened  up  till 
there  was  hardly  any  use  in  holdin'  him.- 
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"His  mind  started  wanderin'  too, 
'cause  he  began  whisperin'  a  lot  of  names 
and  answerin'  after  each  one  of  'em,  like 
he  thought  he  was  in  the  army  again, 
and  they  was  callin'  the  roll. 

"  'Damprez,'  he  says,  and  'Ridout,' 
and  'Prevost,'  and  then,  just  at  the  end, 
he  started  in  on  a  name  and  begun  to 
mumble,  like  he'd  forgot  it. 

"'The  Reaper?'  asks  Miss  Margey, 
sort  of  singin'  the  name  into  the  last 
note  of  the  song. 

"  'Present,'  says  he,  and,  even  before 
he  fell  back  in  our  arms,  we  knew  he'd 
marched  home." 

Wilson  paused,  and  turned  his  gaze 
to  where  the  cutters  were  eating  their 
way  through  the  green  wall  or  the  rice 
— straight  into  the  red  eye  of  the  set- 
ting sun. 

"Well?"  I  questioned. 

"I  reckon  that's  about  all,"  said  he. 
"The  crop  was  one  of  the  best  we've  ever 
had,  and  Miss  Margey  went  to  the  city. 


She  likewise  done  all  that  the  Reaper 
predicted  she'd  do  with  her  voice,  and 
they  tell  me  her  first  concert  was  a  big 
success. 

"Anyhow  I  seen  the  flowers  she  got 
or,  at  least,  the  finest  of  'em.  She  had 
'em  sent  down  by  express  all  the  way 
from  New  York.  They  was  in  a  scythe- 
shaped  design,  and  I  reckon  you  know 
where  they  went.  I'm  told  I  done  some 
cryin'  myself  when  they  put  'em  on  the 
grave." 

"And  Edmond?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  he  got  well,  and  they  give  him 
ten  years  at  Baton  Rouge,"  replied  the 
overseer.  "He  had  a  jury  of  French- 
men, or  he'd  'a'  got  the  limit." 

Again  Wilson  paused,  while  the  old, 
hard  look  came  back  into  his  eyes  at 
thought  of  Edmond. 

"Anyhow,  it's  some  work  on  them 
levees  at  Baton  Rouge,"  said  he,  as  we 
once  more  took  up  our  journey  along 
the  plantation  road. 


WHAT  WE  SOUGHT  AND  FOUND 
AT  TWINFLOWER 


BY    HELEN    DODD 


How  Two  People  Found  in  the  Country  the  Happiness,  Companion- 
ship and  Ease  of  Mind  the  City  Could  Not  Give 


T  really  began  when  I  was  six.  A 
long  sojourn  in  the  hills  that  my 
grandfathers  had  helped  to  make 
into  farm  lands  restored  my  father's 
health  and  started  for  me  a  life- 
■*  ^  long  intimacy  with  the  great  out- 
doors. Long  seasons  in  city  schools 
left  no  impression  on  my  childhood  mem- 
ories, but  every  experience  of  the  sum- 
mers in  this  hill  country  lived  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  and  colored  my  study 
and  thought  when  I  grew  up.  As  I 
look  back  now,  it  seems  as  if  all  I  ever 
learned  became  positive  possession  be- 
cause it  was  interpreted  by.  this,  the 
only  real  life,  the  only  real  experience 
I  had  upon  which  to  build  my  knowl- 
edge. 


When  the  thoughtful  literary  circle 
in  which  I  grew  up  discussed  the  dis- 
sipating effect  of  sophistical  society,  of 
the  need  of  a  new  spirit  in  cultivated 
life,  or  social  reform,  I  thought  always 
of  the  simplicity  and  sweetness  and  philo- 
sophy of  the  people  on  the  hill  farm. 
They  were  not  troubled  by  questions  in 
sociology.  Why  couldn't  we,  too,  live 
in  the  open? 

"For  only  there  are  the  values  true, 

And  the  laurels  gathered  in  all  men's  view." 

When  circumstances  made  my  father 
desire  to  sell  the  old  farm  he  had  bought 
for  a  summer  home,  I  begged  him  to 
keep  it  a  few  years  longer  so  that  I 
might  buy  it.     College  and  professional 
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work  came  first,  however,  and  memories 
were  all  I  had  of  the  hills  for  years. 

In  those  days,  the  work  I  found  in 
the  city  office  was  possible  for  a  wo- 
man only  when  she  had  the  spirit  of 
the  pioneers,  the  courage  and  force  that 
the  great  outdoors  had  given  me.  It 
brought  me  to  the  Rebel.  He  had  ob- 
jected to  every  conventional  restraint 
from  the  locked-up  jam  closet  of  his 
boyhood  to  the  formality  of  society. 
Whenever  the  fatigue  and  confusion  of 
the  city  proved  too  much  for  him  he 
would  burst  out  to  the  fields  and  woods 
to  relieve  the  tension  by  running  or  rid- 
ing. Three  impressionable  years  he  had 
had  at  school  in  the  real  country,  and 
two  years  on  a  ranch  had  given  him 
that  sense  of  being  at  home  with  the 
forces  of  nature. 

Conquering  the   City 

As  we  compared  notes,  we  found  that 
both  of  us  were  pushing  through  the 
confusion  of  a  rapidly  growing  office 
business  with  the  same  spirit  that  had 
before  sent  us  through  storms  on  horse- 
back. The  heavy  downpour  of  rain  in 
the  city  streets  during  a  thunderstorm 
recalled  the  same  sort  of  experiences  to 
both  of  us.  We  attacked  new  problems 
in  design  with  the  same  delight  in  our 
own  forces  that  we  had  known  in  hand- 
ling boats  or  in  swimming,  and  brought 
to  the  busy  office  the  eagerness  of  those 
who  see  visions  and  are  willing  to  work 
hard  to  make  them  into  fact.  The  city 
dirt  and  harshness  troubled  us  little  be- 
cause we  could  always  see  on  the  horizon 
the  great  hills  and  broad  reaches  of  the 
open  country  we  knew  so  well. 

In  the  course  of  our  work,  and  for 
pleasure,  the  Rebel  and  I  explored  the 
city  in  a  way  unknown  to  less  tram- 
meled folks.  We  found  romance  and 
beauty  in  unexpected  places.  The  wel- 
coming smile  of  the  waiter  by  "our 
window"  in  the  old  hotel  up  town  and 
the  friendliness  of  "Henry,"  who  was 
beloved  by  the  marketmen  who  ate  in 
their  frocks,  the  locomotive  engineer 
who  saluted  us  with  his  whistle  as  we 
ran  across  the  last  field  between  my 
father's  house  and  the  country  station 
and  the  children  who  gaily  carried  off 


my  red  poppies — all  recognized  our  ex- 
emption from  city  cares. 

The  sacred  upper  precincts  of  the 
great  library,  the  quiet  art  galleries  and 
some  well-known  studios,  music  at  the 
houses  of  our  friends  and  in  public,  odd 
corners  loved  by  historians,  all  the  life 
of  the  city,  old  and  new,  showed 
us  treasures.  We  knew  the  best  the 
town  could  give,  but,  as  life  simplified 
itself  for  us,  while  we  could  still  see 
romance  and  work  in  town,  home  and 
all  it  meant  to  us  was  in  the  country. 

We  built  our  first  house  on  the  shore 
of  a  little  lake  within  reach  of  the  work 
at  the  office.  The  open  pastures  and 
the  oaks  kept  our  visions  alive.  The 
tiny  camp  sheltered  all  our  books  and 
pictures,  our  vases  and  china  and  silver, 
but  in  such  small  space  that  I  could  keep 
house  as  daintily  as  I  chose  without 
curtailing  the  outdoor  life  I  greatly 
preferred. 

"Of  course,  you'll  do  something  rea- 
sonable in  the  fall,"  the  town  relatives 
said;  and  we  meant  to!  We  went  up 
and  down  the  steep  old  streets  of  the 
hill  district  of  the  city,  looking  for  a 
small  house  such  as  some  of  our  friends 
had  found.  It  seemed  attractive,  the 
duplicating  of  our  miniature  housekeep- 
ing in  the  quaint  old  part  of  the  town, 
but  a  flat?  Never  could  we  imagine 
our  rebellious  spirits  bowing  to  a  janitor 
and  the  customs  of  those  who  "would  be 
ranged  in  rows." 

Our  reasonable  intentions  fell  down 
when  our  first  vacation  included  a  trip 
to  Vermont.  Of  course,  it  was  like 
coming  home  to  me.  Ostensibly  we 
came  to  visit  the  relatives  and  old  friends 
of  the  family  who  wanted  to  welcome 
us,  really  we  tramped  the  hills  to  re- 
discover and  cement  together  our  here- 
tofore separate  loves  of  the  country  and 
the  influences  that  had  made  us  both 
what  we  were.  The  sound  of  the  water 
falling  over  the  dam  in  the  village  where 
all  my  childhood  recollection  began, 
heard  by  the  Rebel  for  the  first  time, 
still  filled  his  ears  as  happily  as  mine. 

When  we  walked  over  to  the  post- 
office,  I  felt,  in  my  short  skirt  and  with 
my  hair  in  a  braid,  as  if  I  had  never 
been  away.  An  old  man,  red-bearded 
and  gray-haired,  rose  stiffly  on  his  cane 
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from  the  steps  of  the  post-office  as  we 
came  swinging  up  the  curving  road. 
He  grasped  my  outstretched  hand  with 
a  cordial  "Wal,  I  vum,"  and  as  only 
one  rheumatic  leg  would  safely  hold 
him,  swung  me  merrily  around  him  in 
a  big  circle,  waving  his  cane  in  the  air. 

When  he  stopped  for  want  of  breath, 
I  introduced  him  to  the  Rebel  as  "Uncle 
Frank"  for  I  had  adopted  the  relatives 
of  the  whole  village  nearly  twenty  years 
before.  His  greetings  were  courteous, 
but  the  crinkle  stayed  around  his  eyes 
and  he  smiled  often  at  me.  After  ten 
years,  how  many  in  the  city  would 
remember  me  with  the  jolly  affection  of 
this  farmer? 

And  hospitality!  When  we  went  up 
to  the  hill  farm  I  had  dreamed  of  own- 
ing, the  young  tenant  farmer  unhitched 
the  horse's  traces  before  we  had  fairly 
arrived,  saying: 

"Sho'!  Yo're  goin'  to  have  somethin' 
to  eat!" 

In  the  city,  we  are  invited  to  dine, 
to  take  pot-luck,  with  apologies  or  with- 
out, but  in  the  hills  they  do  not  fear 
comparisons;  they  offer  us  "somethin' 
to  eat"  and  that  is  enough  for  anybody ! 

On  this  visit,  the  hill  country  seemed 
like  the  land  of  all  social  reformers' 
dreams,  a  place  where  there  were  no 
despairing  contrasts,  where  everybody 
worked,  where  rich  farmers  and  poor 
came  to  the  creamery  in  gingham  shirts 
and  denim  overalls.  Not  only  did  every 
man  dress  and  talk  like  every  other  man, 
but  he  did  the  same  kind  of  work  at 
the  same  time,  felt  the  same  interest  in 
the  weather,  the  crops,  the  scarcity  of 
water,  and  the  abundance  of  grasshop- 
pers. To-day  we  feel  that  this  com- 
munity of  experience  gives  a  sjmipathy, 
a  knowledge  of  where  each  one  stands 
before  we  begin  to  talk,  that  is  the  truest 
and  strongest  bond  between  farmers. 

I  doubt  if  anything  more  tangible  or 
definite  than  our  satisfaction  in  the  sim- 
ple heartiness  of  the  people,  the  restful- 
ness  of  their  lives,  and  the  lasting  beauty 
of  the  hills  came  into  our  consciousness 
on  that  first  vacation  trip.  On  our 
home-coming,  the  Rebel  and  I  paused  at 
the  threshold  of  the  little  camp  we  called 
our  house. 

"These  hills  look  pretty  flat,  and  the 


grass  isn't  so  green  as  in  Vermont,  but 
somehow  it's  homelike,"  1  said,  as  1 
dropped  my  wraps  on  the  grass. 

"Well,"  said  the  Rebel,  "Vermont 
has  taught  me  one  thing,"  and  he  looked 
thoughtfully  through  the  oaks  to  the 
sunlight  on  the  water.  "We  need  never 
give  this  up." 

The  "something  reasonable  in  the 
fall"  consisted  in  shingling  the  tiny 
camp,  putting  down  warm  floor  cover- 
ings and  a  Franklin  fireplace  into  our 
living-room,  and  banking  high  the  out- 
side walls  with  leaves  and  evergreen 
boughs  as  they  do  in  Vermont. 

"Have  those  babes  in  the  woods  come 
into  town  yet?"  asked  a  friend  of  the 
family  one  cold,  snowy  day  in  mid- 
winter. 

"My  dear!"  exclaimed  the  distracted 
city  mother,  "they  aren't  coming  in. 
They  are  spending  the  winter  in  that 
arbor!" 

Learning  from  the  Fields 

That  winter  in  the  clean,  white  fields 
taught  us  many  things.  Tending  our 
fires  became  a  vital,  necessary  part  of  our 
existence,  and  so  a  great  joy  to  us  who 
hated  the  thought  of  being  dependent 
upon  others.  We  learned  that  where 
we  were  free  to  choose  our  scale  of  liv- 
ing no  necessary  labor  was  distasteful. 
But  we  learned,  too,  that  office  hours 
were  long  when  only  one  went  to  work, 
that  housekeeping,  however  idyllic,  is 
not  sufficiently  inspiring  to  fill  a  long 
day,  and  that  the  work  that  had  once 
kept  us  together  was  putting  us  apart, 
not  only  bodily  but  in  spirit.  With  all 
my  knowledge  of  the  office  work,  I  could 
not  follow  it,  nor  keep  in  such  close 
touch  with  the  Rebel's  daily  trials  and 
needs,  as  before  our  marriage. 

We  knew,  too,  that  our  pleasant  lit- 
tle game  of  life  was  fleeting.  A  few 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  office 
that  showed  how  insecure  is  the  ablest 
man's  position  after  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  forty  and  a  vice-president's  neph- 
ew wants  his  job!  We  could  see  that 
our  expenses  would  increase  as  rapidly 
as  a  salary,  for  the  coming  of  the  Boy 
made  the  tiny  camp  seem  small. 

We  began  to  look  for  an  unconven- 
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tional  home  in  the  city.  With  our 
youthful  courage  and  strength,  we 
thought  we  could  blaze  a  new  trail, 
combining  our  knowledge  of  simple  life 
learned  in  the  white  fields  with  the  con- 
tinental housekeeping  economies  and  the 
charm  of  the  bohemian  city  life  we  met. 
But  we  did  not  measure  the  growing 
sense  of  confusion  in  city  life,  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  rushing  daily  work,  and 
the  instinctive  desire  to  get  away  from 
it  all. 

At  best,  the  office  produced  an  almost 
continuous  feeling  of  revolt.  As  the 
business  grew,  competition  made  neces- 
sary daily  concessions  to  the  commercial 
point  of  view.  The  artist  in  a  man  was 
in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  the  needs 
of  workmen  or  the  methods  of  the  busi- 
ness manager.  The  Rebel  had  a  great 
desire  to  do  things  with  his  own  hands 
and  had  creative  skill.  It  was  an  every- 
day sorrow  to  limit  his  work  in  design- 
ing by  the  cost  of  producing  things 
with  machinery. 

My  isolation  with  the  child  and  no 
outlet  for  the  boundless  energy  my  new 
life  gave  me,  too  much  action  for  the 
Rebel  and  too  little  for  me — such  a  con- 
dition often  leads  to  the  overcrowding 
of  a  tired  man's  brain  with  a  hysterical 
view  of  everyday  happenings,  an  over- 
emotional  appreciation  of  literature  and 
music,  and  discussions  of  things  he  does 
not  think  worth  talking  about.  The 
man  who  has  worked  in  an  office  all  day 
would  at  night  rather  consider  his  con- 
victions as  settled,  look  for  the  fine  and 
pleasing  things  in  life,  and  try  to  take 
it  easy.  So  we  were  in  danger  of  settling 
into  a  routine  through  our  attitude  of 
sheltering  each  other  from  the  daily 
worries. 

Slowly  the  question  came,  why  should 
we  try  to  free  ourselves  from  the  compli- 
cations of  city  life  within  the  city?  Why 
no-t  go  further  and  make  ourselves  in- 
dependent of  employers  as  well  as  of 
servants  and  suburban  dealers?  If  we 
were  to  work  for  a  living  all  our  lives, 
why  not  put  our  energies  into  producing 
that  living,  instead  of  earning  money 
with  which  to  buy  it? 

When  we  brought  the  Boy  to  the 
hills,  we  wondered  if  we  could  gain  a 
livelihood   from   the  soil.     Yet,   it  was 


merely  an  excuse  for  a  walk  when  we 
pushed  our  way  through  the  thick  woods 
following  the  line  fence  of  the  farm  I 
once  wanted  to  own.  In  less  than  a 
week,  however,  we  began  to  focus  all 
our  questions  and  desires  in  the  old 
brick  farmhouse  that  seemed  so  home- 
like to  us  both. 

We  came  to  it  again  and  again  from 
our  village  hosts,  helped  to  hurry  in  a 
load  of  hay  one  day  before  a  wild 
thunderstorm,  and  another  day  went  on 
from  the  great  sugar  woods  to  the  next 
farm,  where  our  questions  fired  my  old 
friend  with  enthusiasm.,  We  were  told 
tales  of  farm  possibilities  and  security 
that  made  our  dreams  seem  slight.  He 
never  doubted  our  capacity  to  make  a 
good  living  on  the  farm. 

It  seemed  to  us  the  simple  and  inevit- 
able thing  to  give  up  the  salaried  posi- 
tion while  we  were  still  young,  not  to 
wait  until  we  were  down  and  out.  We 
turned  our  savings  into  the  most  neces- 
sary of  the  farm  equipment  and  came 
bravely  to  the  farm  in  midwinter.  The 
cold,  the  bare  buildings,  the  absence  of 
skilled  workmen,  our  own  unprepared- 
ness  for  farm  responsibilities  troubled  us 
not  at  all.  We  did  our  own  cleaning 
and  papering  and  carpentering  and 
plumbing,  only  too  glad  to  do  our  work 
with  our  own  hands,  however  slowly 
and  unskilfully  at  "first. 

Secret  of  Happy   Work 

After  ten  years,  we  look  back  to  the 
efforts  of  our  first  seasons  of  farm  life 
with  the  amused  pleasure  with  which 
one  watches  children  at  play.  Although 
we  had  to  face  droughts,  the  failure  of 
crops,  hard  work,  and  disappointment  in 
some  things,  we  never  were  conscious  of 
any  hardship.  Such  energy  as  we  brought 
with  us  had  to  be  geared  down  to  the 
speed  current  of  the  plow  and  the  grow- 
ing of  the  corn.  We  had  to  learn  to  go 
with  the  great  current  of  life  before  we 
could  accomplish  much. 

But  we  have  learned !  We  can  see 
that  hardship  lies  in  the  work  one  has 
to  put  much  force  into  whether  or  not 
the  desire  to  do  it  is  there.  We  seem 
now  to  live,  to  divide  our  days'  works 
as  the  insects  singing  about  us  do.    We, 
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too,  sing  or  play  or  work  when  we  like. 
We  garden  when  the  season  comes 
round,  we  make  hay  on  sunny  days  be- 
cause the  summer  weather  invites  us  to, 
the  mowing  machines  on  distant  hillsides 
seem  to  sing  the  same  song  as  the  crickets 
at  our  feet. 

We  like  to  think  that  all  over  Ver- 
mont the  mowers  and  crickets  are  sing- 
ing, that  the  women  and  children  are 
raking  as  happily  as  we.  There  is  no 
great  effort  needed  when  we  follow  the 
stream  of  the  life  around  us,  working 
within  the  year's  cycle. 

The  harvest  of  the  hay  for  our  ani- 
mals has  brought  food  for  us  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  ties  that  bind  us  to 
each  other  and  to  this  soil  that  holds 
our  roots  more  firmly  than  those  of  the 
seed  we  plant.  To  contrast  this  ever- 
growing force  of  feeling  with  the  tragic 
tearing  apart  in  the  first  years  of  our 
marriage,  caused  by  the  office  work  for 
him  and  the  artificially  sheltered  life  for 
me,  is  to  answer  the  burning  question 
of  the  rebellious  educated  wife  of  the 
city. 

Like  the  pilgrims  of  old,  we  sought 
freedom  to  live  according  to  our  new 
light.  We  felt  the  earliest  need,  the 
need  of  home.  We  have  found  a  home 
that  need  not  change  with  the  expira- 
tion of  a  lease,  a  hearthstone  that  need 
never  be  moved,  a  vine  and  tree  that 
shall  be  ours  as  long  as  we  live.  All  the 
terms  of  homemaking  have  now  their 
true  meaning,  unconfused  by  the  limita- 
tions civilization  has  put  upon  them. 
We  have  gone  back  to  a  primal  condi- 
tion that  need  not  change,  for  the  earth 
itself  will  endure  forever. 

We  have  learned  how  to  live  outside 
of  convention,  of  financial  and  social  or- 
ganization. Instead  of  taking  part  in  a 
social  revolution  we  have  seen  that 
revolution  take  place  within  ourselves. 
The  generosity  of  the  earth  is  enough  to 
balance  the  greed  of  organization.  We 
have  nothing  new,  here.  The  old  spirit 
of  home  life  comes  where  all  know  of 
each  other's  burdens  and  can  help  them; 
the  hospitality  and  the  literary  and  musi- 
cal standards  of  a  circle  now  scattered 
have  grown  in  our  fertile  soil;  the  love 
of  outdoor  work  and  study  is  shared  by 
many  people,  the  independence  of  mind 


— there  is  nothing  "radical"  in  these. 
We  are  only  different  from  the  rest  of 
our  world  in  that  we  have  found  them 
growing  of  themselves  in  a  sincere  life 
on  the  soil,  that  we  can  discover  them 
for  ourselves  without  the  physical  "touch 
of  elbows"  some  of  our  sophisticated 
friends  think  they  need. 

It  seems  as  if  we  had  lost  none  of  the 
good  things  of  our  city  life.  We  have 
picked  out  the  elements  of  civilization — 
of  culture — the  power  to  see  things  in  a 
new  way.  Always  we  find  a  sense  of 
kinship  with  the  moving  spirits  of  the 
day. 

The  great  stories,  the  wisest  editorial 
philosophy,  the  most  charming  expres- 
sion of  the  soul's  desires  told  in  art  or 
music  in  those  longings  that  are  as  old 
and  as  new  as  the  rising  of  the  sun,  all 
seem  to  have  been  written  from  our  hill- 
top, each  inspiration  seems  to  have  been 
gathered  from  just  such  experiences  as 
our  daily  life  and  thought.  Our  isola- 
tion has  intensified  all  good  things  and 
shed  all  the  superfluity  and  temptation 
of  conventional  surroundings. 

We  have  been  influenced  by  William 
Morris's  pictures  of  life  among  the 
Wolfings  and  the  Utopian  haymakers  on 
the  Thames,  and  by  those  who  look  to- 
ward the  day  when  every  man  will 
do  his  part  in  the  growing  of  food  or 
making  of  necessities.  From  our  years 
of  tilling  the  soil  we  have  gained  the 
feeling  that  so  long  as  land  and  the  op- 
portunity to  use  the  stones,  the  forests 
and  the  waters  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  as  plentiful  as  now,  independence 
and  happy  work  need  not  be  considered 
as  Utopian  dreams. 

If  all  the  acres  of  our  broad  land 
were  tended  as  lovingly  as  ours,  if  all  the 
people  these  acres  can  feed  should  work 
as  many  hours  in  field  and  workroom  as 
we  do,  if  every  creature  could  take  the 
economical  pace  that  ours  do,  then  there 
would  be  a  surplus  of  grain,  of  fruit,  of 
meat,  and  of  vegetables  to  feed  even 
hungry  cities.  Already  we  have  learned 
to  cultivate  our  fields  so  that  they  yield 
more  than  we  can  use  of  many  things, 
and  each  year  finds  us  able  to  increase 
our  variety  of  food,  our  independence, 
and  our  moral  stature. 

In  these  we  find  our  harvest. 


BASEBALL  AT  SUNSET 


BY  EDWARD  J.  PARSHLEY 


ONCORD,  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  one  small  city 
which  seems  to  have  found 
a  way  to  enjoy  baseball 
without  taxing  itself  to 
support  a  professional 
team.  Like  many  another  town,  Con- 
cord has  learned  that  professional  teams 
come  high,  for  it  had  representation  in 
the  New  England  League  only  a  few 
years  ago  and  in  the  last  year  of  its 
membership  won  the  championship.  Un- 
fortunately, an  aggregation  of  pennant- 
winning  ball  players  was  a  luxury  Con- 
cord could  not  afford  and  its  team,  pen- 
nant and  all,  was  transferred  to  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

Thereafter,  baseball  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, dead  in  Concord.  So-called 
semi-professional  teams  were  treated 
with  scant  respect  and  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  State  league,  with  Concord 
holding  one  of  the  "franchises,"  was  a 
ludicrous  failure. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  just  when 
interest  began  to  revive  and  just  how  the 
unique  amateur  league  that  now  flour- 
ishes came  into  being.  There  is  in  one 
of  the  city  parks  a  baseball  field,  not 
too  good  a  one,  but  good  enough  for 
men  who  play  purely  for  fun.  Some 
young  fellows  who  had  been  playing 
there  evenings  and  holidays  organized 
themselves  into  a  team  and  called  them- 
selves the  White  Parks,  that  being  the 
name  of  their  playground.  They  issued 
challenges  to  other  amateur  teams  and 
before  long  games  in  the  early  evening 
became  common,  it  being  agreed  that 
five  innings  should  constitute  a  full 
game,  as  it  was  rarely  possible  to  play 
longer  because  of  the  coming  of  dark- 
ness. 

A  Concord  newspaper  man  facetiously 
wrote  the  name  "Sunset  League"  one 
day  in  referring  to  these  games  and  be- 
fore he  realized  it  a  Sunset  League  ac- 
tually came  into  existence,  with  a  presi- 
dent, a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  board  of 
directors,  and  a  general  manager.  Some- 
one presented  a  pennant  to  be  played  for 
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and  enthusiasts  among  the  business  men 
offered  prizes  for  brilliant  individual 
work.  The  interest  became  so  great  that 
the  local  newspapers  were  forced  to  print 
accounts  of  the  games,  with  detailed 
scores,  and  the  crowds  that  watched  the 
nightly  contests  were  as  noisy  and  as 
frankly  partizan  as  any  that  ever  at- 
tended a  New  England  league  game. 

This  Sunset  League,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  country  so  far  as  I  have 
ever  heard,  has  now  existed  for  three 
years  as  a  formal  organization.  The 
four  teams  composing  it  are  rather  fan- 
tastically named,  being  designated  the 
White  Parks,  the  Sluggers,  the  Old 
Timers,  and  the  Haymakers.  The  last 
named  team  has  twice  won  the  pennant. 
An  old  professional  player,  one  of  the 
pitchers  of  the  Concord  New  England 
League  team,  umpires  the  games  and  the 
balls  used  are  stamped  "Sunset  League," 
just  as  those  sold  for  use  in  the  National 
and  American  Leagues  bear  the  names 
of  those  great  professional  organizations. 

One  night  a  week,  the  officers  of  the 
league  pass  the  hat  and  the  money  thus 
obtained  goes  for  uniforms  and  other 
necessary  expenses.  No  one  connected 
with  the  league  is  paid,  except  the 
umpire  and  he  is  given  a  purse  at  the 
end  of  the  playing  season.  Scorers  and 
others  receive  souvenirs. 

The  success  of  the  Concord  Sunset 
League  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
similar  leagues  in  other  places  and  one 
in  Portsmouth,  in  the  same  State,  has 
aroused  the  keenest  public  interest. 
These  leagues  have  proved  that  enjoy- 
able baseball  games  are  possible  without 
the  services  of  high  salaried  professionals 
and  they  have  done  much  to  reawaken  a 
genuine  amateur  spirit.  A  number  of 
the  Concord  players  are  taken  from  the 
local  high  school  team  and  others  are 
college  men  at  home  for  the  summer. 
It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  several  of 
them  are  former  professionals  or  semi- 
professionals  and  these  men  play  just  as 
hard  for  love  of  the  game  as  they  ever 
did  for  money, 


PROTECTING  PROTECTED  ELK 


BY    FRED    WAGNER  AND  MOE  MORRIS 

Illustrated    with    Photographs 

Four-Footed  Hunters  That  Are  Decimating  the  Elk  and  Deer  Herds 
of  the  Olympic  Mountains 


HEN,  in  1905,  after 
years  of  ruthless 
slaughter,  the  State 
of  Washington 
tacked  its  "Hands 
Off"  placard  on 
the  lives  of  some  four  hundred  elk  in 
the  Olympic  Mountains,  the  learned 
law-makers  forgot  to  translate  their  pro- 
tective warning  into  the  language  of 
Messrs.  Timber  Wolf,  Cougar,  and  Bob 
Cat.  Thereby  hangs  the  explanation  of 
an  annual  increase  of  less  than  seven  per 
cent  in  the  population  of  these  herds. 
The  latest  census  shows  approximately 
six  hundred  protected  animals  roaming 
the  Olympics  in  the  region  of  the  Elwha 
Watershed.  These  are  divided  into  half 
a  dozen  herds,  the  largest  of  which  is 
estimated  to  number  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  and  makes  its  home 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Elwha  River. 
Until  1915  these  animals  are  safe  so 
far  as  the  law-abiding  sportsman  is  con- 
cerned. After  that,  unless  the  State 
legislature  hangs  up  another  "No  Tres- 
pass" sign,  there  is  promised  a  slaughter 
that  will  make  the  most  ardent  pot- 
hunter look  like  a  small  boy  with  a  pea- 
shooter, for  these  herds  have  become  so 
tame  and  fearless  that  camera  enthu- 
siasts frequently  have  obtained  snapshots 
of  the  big  animals.  In  fact,  Olympic 
guides  declare  the  elk  have  been  pho- 
tographed so  often  that  they  have  formed 
the  habit  of  posing  whenever  a  man  with 
a  tripod  and  black  box  appears.  Should 
the  State  solons  forget  or  grow  contrary 
and  refuse  to  extend  their  protection  be- 
yond 1915  it  is  estimated  that  one  season 
will  see  the  extermination  of  the  last 
great  herd  of  elk  in  the  United  States. 


Poachers,  from  year  to  year,  have 
made  small  dents  in  the  semi-domestic 
droves,  but  it  isn't  the  poacher  that  gives 
the  game  wardens  their  liveliest  tussle. 
This  species  of  two-legged  "varmint" 
is  amenable  to  the  law.  He  can't  plead 
ignorance  and,  when  caught,  one  whole- 
some lesson  is  usually  enough  to  keep 
him  in  the  straight  and  narrow  trail  of 
the  kind  not  made  by  elk.  Staring  him 
in  the  face  is  five  years  of  hard  labor  in 
the  little  institution  maintained  by  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  won't 
be  good,  and  with  this  pleasant  prospect 
the  poacher  is  likely  to  think  twice  be- 
fore he  shoots  once. 

During  the  winter  just  passed,  two 
men  were  caught  "with  the  goods  on." 
No  one  saw  them  kill  the  elk,  and  at 
their  trial  the  prisoners  swore  the  meat 
found  in  their  cabins  was  venison.  The 
tender-hearted  judge,  who  doesn't  hunt, 
let  the  pair  go  with  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each — a  wholesome  lesson  in  its 
way,  but — 

To  return  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Cou- 
gar, Cat  &  Wolf: 

Ever  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  life- 
sized  timber  wolf,  say  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pounder,  that  had  passed 
a  restless  night  matching  his  iron  jaws 
and  long,  vicious  teeth  against  the  cruel 
clamps  of  a  "No.  2"  steel  trap?  Hasn't 
he  the  most  peevish  disposition?  He's 
about  as  sociable  as  a  pitfull  of  riled 
rattlesnakes. 

Never  make  the  mistake  of  believing 
that  just  because  a  wolf  is  fast  he's  whip- 
ped. Your  disillusionment  will  be  start- 
ling, even  painful.  With  one  foot 
squeezed  to  a  pulp  and  after  an  all- 
night  battle  with   the  big  steel   trap  a 
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timber  wolf  will  not  only  prove  that  he 
is  the  hope  of  the  canine  race,  but  is  its 
foundation  and  master.  The  trapped 
wolf  will  so  forcibly  impress  his  per- 
sonality upon  a  domesticated  cousin  that 
if  the  dog,  by  mere  chance,  escapes  with 
his  life  he  will  leave  behind  all  taste 
for  mortal  conflict.  In  addition  to  his 
great  strength  and  craftiness,  the  timber 
wolf  of  the  species  found  in  the  Olympic 
Mountains  is  so  cunning  he  makes  the 
fox  look  like  a  rank  amateur. 

No  Respecters  of  Age 

Usually  these  big  brutes  confine  their 
elk  hunting  to  the  calves,  but  in  at  least 
two  instances  they  have  been  known  to 
kill  full  grown  bulls  and  not  infrequent- 
ly do  they  attack  the  cows.  During  the 
winter  just  passed,  Grant  W.  Humes, 
one  of  the  best  known  guides  in  the 
Olympics,  found  the  carcasses  of  two 
bull  elk  that  had  been  killed  and  partly 
eaten  by  timber  wolves.  While  making 
the  rounds  of  his  traps  on  the  morning 
of  January  7,  1911,  Humes  found  in  the 
snow  tracks  of  a  big  elk  followed  by 
those  of  a  timber  wolf.  Pursuing  this 
trail,  the  guide  came  upon  the  carcass  of 
a  giant  bull  elk  that  had  been  killed  not 
more  than  three  hours  before. 

Evidence  on  all  sides  told  of  the  game 
struggle  that  had  taken  place  before  the 
noble  animal  went  down.  In  an  arena 
fully  two  hundred  feet  in  circumference 
the  snow  was  trampled  solid  and  in  this 
space  the  battle  of  beasts  had  raged  until 
the  wolf  sank  his  teeth  into  the  throat 
of  the  big  bull,  severing  the  jugular  vein. 
As  if  slit  by  a  knife,  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  elk  were  cut  into  ribbons.  Large 
chunks  of  flesh  were  torn  from  his 
shoulder  and  rump.  Humes  believes 
he  frightened  this  wolf  from  a  meal,  as 
the  tracks  leading  from  the  scene  of  bat- 
tle were  fresh  and  little  of  the  carcass 
had  been  eaten.  Earlier  in  the  season, 
Humes  found  another  carcass  of  a  bull 
that  had  met  death  in  a  similar  manner. 

Unlike  the  preying  animals  of  the  cat 
species,  the  wolf  seldom  takes  his  game 
by  stealth.  He  isn't  a  pot-hunter  and 
apparently  kills  as  much  for  sport  as  to 
fill  an  empty  stomach.  For  hours  this 
wild  dog  will  stalk  a  herd  of  elk  or  deer 


through  the  snow,  patiently  watching 
for  his  opportunity  when  a  calf  or  cow 
becomes  separated  by  a  few  yards  from 
its  band.  Then  the  wolf  will  rush  be- 
tween the  stray  elk,  driving  the  fright- 
ened animal  far  away  from  the  herd. 
Once  on  the  run,  the  elk  has  no  more 
chance  for  his  life  than  a  drygoods  clerk 
in  a  boxing  ring  with  a  champion.  Al- 
though for  a  short  distance  the  elk  may 
show  a  burst  of  speed  that  will  out- 
distance its  pursuer,  the  big  animal 
hasn't  the  endurance  of  the  wild  dog 
and  seldom  does  the  race  last  more  than 
three  miles.  When  cornered  for  a  little 
while  the  elk  may  match  its  thousand 
pounds  against  the  small  bundle  of 
nerve,  muscle,  and  energy  of  his  cunning 
adversary,  but  in  the  end  the  wolf  al- 
ways wins. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Guide 
Humes  not  less  than  one  hundred  calves 
and  cow  elk  are  killed  by  timber  wolves 
in  the  Olympic  Mountains  in  a  single 
season,  and  possibly  as  many  deer  perish 
by  the  same  means.  This  slaughter 
keeps  the  increase  of  the  herds  down  to 
a  minimum. 

To  help  exterminate  the  killers,  the 
State  of  Washington  during  the  season 
of  1910-11  sent  four  experienced  hunters 
and  trappers  into  the  Olympic  forests. 
In  addition  to  these,  half  a  dozen  gov- 
ernment forest  rangers  who  patrol  the 
big  timber  reserves  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  wolves,  cougar,  and  cat. 
Besides  this  force,  a  number  of  free 
lance  guides  and  trappers  remain  in  the 
woods  throughout  the  year,  killing 
bounty  animals  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Yet  this  force  isn't  large  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  carnivorous 
beasts. 

So  cunning  is  this  game  destroyer  that 
the  score  or  more  of  hunters  and  trap- 
pers who  each  year  invade  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Olympics  have  been  unable  to 
make  but  slight  inroads  on  his  numbers. 
Exceptionally  keen  of  scent,  old  Lobo 
can  detect  danger  at  a  great  distance, 
and,  unless  fast  in  a  trap,  seldom,  if 
ever,  is  the  wily  animal  seen  by  man. 
Only  two  wolves  were  killed  last  win- 
ter, and  these  were  victims  of  traps.  One 
walked  right  into  death  when  he  re- 
turned to  finish  the  carcass  of  a  splendid 
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specimen  of  forest  monarch  that  he  had 
killed  after  a  terrific  struggle. 

The  accompanying  picture  of  a  trap- 
ped wolf  is  one  of  the  only  two  photo- 
graphs of  a  wolf  ever  brought  out  of  the 
Olympics.  They  are  the  result  of 
fifteen  years  effort  of  the  camera  fiend. 
In  the  past  ten  years,  the  records  show 
that  bounties  have  been  paid  to  hunters 
of  the  Olympics  on  only  fifteen  members 
of  the  wolf  family. 

Next  to  the  timber  wolf,  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  with  which  Olympic 
elk  have  to  battle  is  the  cougar.  Al- 
though not  so  cunning  and  crafty  as 
the  wild  dog,  this  giant  cat  is  sly  enough 
or  wise  enough  to  mock  the  amateur 
woodsman.  The  cougar  isn't  a  good 
sport;  he  takes  his  prey  by  stealth  and 
never  kills  for  the  mere  fun  of  killing. 
Powerful  and  keen  scented,  these  big 
cats  are  a  growing  menace  to  the  wild 
herds.  Their  taste  seems  to  run  to  ven- 
ison rather  than  elk.  Possibly  this  is 
because  they  are  too  lazy  to  put  up  a 
battle  with  the  larger  animal. 

Not  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
death  rate  in  the  elk  herd  can  be  traced 
to  the  cat.  His  method  of  hunting  is  to 
hide  along  the  game  trails  and  pounce ' 
down  upon  the  unsuspecting  prey  as  they 
pass  by.  Usually  he  selects  the  fawn, 
but  when  hungry  the  cougar  plays  no 
favorites.  During  the  spring  fawning 
season  he  is  the  busiest  beast  in  the  hills.. 
At  this  season  the  doe  seeks  the  lower 
pasture  land  while  her  antlered  mate 
remains  in  the  upper  hills.  Thus,  with- 
out the  master  of  the  herd  to  protect 
them,  fawn  and  female  deer  fall  easy 
victims  of  their  natural  enemy.  During 
the  fawning  season  a  cougar  will  average 
one  dead  deer  a  week. 

Last  year  bounties  were  paid  on  more 
than  fifty  cougars  killed  in  the  Olympic 
Mountains.  In  the  face  of  this  record, 
their  number  is  increasing. 

Cougar's  cousin,  bob  cat,  the  cute  lit- 
tle cuss  that  sucks  eggs,  kills  sheep,  and 
eats  grouse,  pheasants,  and  chickens, 
isn't  entirely  innocent  of  deer  slaughter. 
In  fact,  he  is  often  an  accessory  before 
as  well  as  after  the  fact.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  case  of  fawns  not  more 
than  three  or  four  days  old.  Bob  cat  is 
an  epicurean ;  also,  he  likes  variety,  and 


when  tired  of  such  common  diet  as 
fawn,  grouse,  pheasant,  and  rabbit,  he 
wanders  off  the  reservation  and  goes  on 
a  foraging  spree  among  the  farms  of  the 
valley.  Here  he  consorts  with  coyotes, 
gets  his  fill  of  young  pig,  lamb,  and 
chickens,  pillages  about  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  returns  to  the  hills  for  his 
staple  menu. 

Although  the  black  bear  is  regarded 
as  an  undesirable,  he  can't  be  tried  on  a 
charge  of  slaughtering  deer  and  elk. 
Black  bear  are  found  in  large  numbers 
in  all  parts  of  the  Olympic  range. 

With  a  view  to  inducing  more  hunt- 
ers to  go  into  the  hills  to  wage  war  oh 
the  destructive  beasts  of  the  hills,  Gov- 
ernor Marion  E.  Hay,  before  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  asked  Grant  W.  Humes 
for  expert  advice  on  a  new  set  of  game 
laws.  Through  his  assistance  there  was 
drawn  up  the  best  game  code  ever 
framed  in  the  Evergreen  State.  It  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  in  the  bounty  on 
wolves  from  $15  to  $35  and  on  cougars 
from  $20  to  $25,  leaving  the  price  on  the 
bob  cat's  scalp  at  $5.  In  addition  to 
these  changes,  there  was  proposed  a  State 
faunal  commission  composed  of  forty- 
seven  members  whose  function  was  to 
see  that  the  statutes  governing  the  game 
resources  and  protection  of  animals  were 
enforced. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  legislature, 
the  Governor  tried  to  impress  upon  the 
lawmakers  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
tective measure.  After  passing  the  house 
with  a  whoop,  the  new  game  code  was 
caught  and  ground  to  death  in  the  fili- 
buster that  marked  the  last  days  of  the 
session  of  the  senate. 

However,  one  important  game  mea- 
sure was  enacted  as  an  amendment  to 
the  code  passed  by  the  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  1909,  prohibiting  the  running  of 
deer  with  dogs,  which  heretofore  had 
been  permitted  in  certain  counties  for 
thirty  days  out  of  each  year.  This  one 
act  has  resulted  in  saving  scores  of  the 
animals,  for  the  slaughter  of  the  wild 
creatures  by  unsportsmanlike  pot-hunt- 
ers who  sat  beside  a  runway  or  at  the 
river  bank  and  shot  down  the  frightened 
deer  as  they  fled  past,  pursued  by 
hounds,  was  astounding. 
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A  Place  Where  Great  White  Bears  Look  in  at  the  Window,  Climb 
on  the  Roof  and  Otherwise  Tantalize  the  Hunter 


T  seemed  as  if  I  had  just  closed  my 
eyes,  though  the  hands  of  the  clock 
were  past  midnight,  when  Paul 
roughly  shook  me  from  a  sound 
slumber.  The  blackness  against  the 
north  window  told  of  a  cloudy  sky 
and  no  hope  of  the  aurora.  I  jumped 
from  my  bag  quickly  and  into  some 
clothes.  It  was  close  to  the  zero  mark 
in  our  living  room  that  night  with  the 
fire  banked  low,  and  this  fact,  coupled 
with  the  magic  word,  "bear,"  repeated 
in  hoarse  whispers  by  Paul,  added  snap 
to  all  of  our  movements. 

My  .45-90  hung  close  at  hand  in  the 
rack,  and  I  hastily  chambered  a  cartridge 
as  the  three  of  us,  for  Morten  had 
turned  out  too,  started  through  the 
kitchen  on  our  way  to  the  outer  passage. 
While  we  halted  a  moment  in  our  rush, 


until  Morten's  sleepy  fingers  could  ad- 
just the  smoking  lantern,  I  gleaned  the 
following  details  from  Paul,  the  veteran 
of  our  party.  He,  being  a  light  sleeper, 
had  awakened  some  few  minutes  before 
because  of  a  distant  baying,  echoing 
faintly  over  the  hills  and  back  against 
the  steep  face  of  Mount  Moore,  beneath 
which  our  snug  house  nestled  in  the 
snow.  Paul  knew  that  two  of  our  dogs 
were  loose ;  one  a  Lap  dog,  and  the  other 
a  worthless  nondescript  named  Black 
Maria.  Our  bear  hound,  Lord,  was  tied 
up  in  the  shop,  as  he  had  a  bad  habit  of 
v.  arning  away  game. 

Paul  had  called  me  at  once  and,  rous- 
ing Morten,  the  three  of  us  prepared  to 
go  out  after  whatever  was  prowling 
about.  As  I  had  observed  through  the 
north  window,  it  was  black  as  a  pocket 
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without  and  a  light  snow  falling  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  see  a  foot  in  any 
direction.  Presently  more  of  the  distant 
baying  sent  a  weird  echo  rolling  over  the 
hills. 

Handing  my  rifle  to  Morten,  I 
took  up  the  light  and  stepped  out  into 
the  darkness.  A  calm  had  fallen  like  a 
dead  blanket  and  the  constant  flicker  of 
the  snow  past  the  feeble  rays  of  the  lan- 
tern lent  small  encouragement  to  a 
quest  for  bear.  There  was  a  cleared 
space  leading  from  the  outside  door  of 
the  house  to  the  workshop  some  ten 
yards  distant,  where  our  skiis  were 
stuck  end  on  in  the  snow.  We  started 
for  the  shop,  my  men  carrying  their 
rifles,  all  of  us  alert  for  a  sight  of  bear 
tracks  in  the  high  snow  drift  that 
banked  the  passageway  on  either  side. 

Something  halted  us.  A  tense  feeling 
of  nearness  to  some  big  live  thing  filled 
our  senses.  Something  powerful,  some- 
thing cruel  and  relentless  in  its  hunger- 
driven  search  for  prey  through  the  cold 
black  night,  seemed  to  fill  the  air  with 
its  living  presence.  The  rays  of  the  lan- 
tern enclosed  us  within  a  prison  wall  be- 
yond which  we  were  powerless  to  see. 

The  Bear  in  the  Night 

Suddenly,  not  ten  paces  from  us  and 
directly  in  the  path,  a  great  white  face 
that  framed  a  living  triangle  of  flashing 
eyes  above  a  steaming  black  nose  shoved 
itself  sharp  and  clear  within  the  short 
range  of  our  vision.  Bulked  large  back 
of  this  there  loomed  the  swaying  body 
of  an  ice  bear,  hazy  and  unreal.  He 
moved  like  some  huge  pendulum,  from 
side  to  side,  and  then,  his  white  fangs 
snapped  out  bare  against  a  mouth  of  fire 
as  he  sprang  toward  the  light. 

"Give  it  to  him,  boys!"  I  shouted, 
jumping  sideways  with  the  light. 

Both  rifles  smashed  into  the  charging 
beast  with  one  report,  and  he  dropped 
at  our  feet  beneath  the  stunning  blow 
of  the  mushroomed  bullets,  while  the 
loud  echoes  multiplied  among  the  hills 
that  lined  the  valley.  Before  the  sharp 
echoes  had  ceased  to  babble  back  and 
forth  between  the  ice  slopes,  we  caught 
the  dim  reply  from  the  sheer  face  of 
Kennedy    Glacier    way    off    on    distant 


Smeerenburg,  and  the  stray  dogs  again 
took  up  their  mournful  baying  in  the 
valley. 

The  mercury  stood  at  twenty  degrees 
below  zero  that  night,  making  it  impera- 
tive to  take  the  pelt  at  once  lest  the 
whole  animal  become  a  solid  frozen 
mass,  a  condition  that  would  make  skin- 
ning next  door  to  impossible.  By  this 
time  we  were  all  completely  happy  be- 
cause of  the  rich  prize  that  strange  for- 
tune had  brought  to  our  door  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  long  Arctic  night. 

I  sent  Morten  into  the  house  to  get 
the  knives  and  another  lantern,  and  just 
to  keep  busy  and  ward  off  the  chill  by 
way  of  exercise,  Paul  and  I,  each  getting 
hold  of  a  leg,  proceeded  to  turn  the 
beast  on  his  back  preparatory  to  skin- 
ning him. 

"Verdamte!"  exclaimed  the  irate  Paul, 
righting  himself  in  the  snow  bank,  while 
I  scrambled  to  my  feet,  rubbing  the 
snow  from  my  eyes  and  wondering  if  it 
was  not  the  rude  awakening  from  a 
dream. 

But,  no,  the  bear  was  still  there,  his 
muscles  twitching,  for  he  had  given  a 
terrific  spasmodic  kick  when  we  took 
hold  of  him — a  jerk  that  sent  the  old 
man  and  me  headlong  into  the  snow. 
The  two  shots  had  taken  effect  in  the 
neck  and  shoulder  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  were  fatal,  but  life  clings  hard 
in  the  north. 

Morten  came  out  of  the  house  with 
the  second  lantern  and  the  knives,  just 
as  Paul  and  I  were  recovering  from  our 
spill.  Seeing  the  bear  was  still  alive, 
he  dispatched  him  by  severing  his  jug- 
ular. 

The  huge  brute  had  no  doubt  been 
famished  to  the  point  of  desperation.  He 
was  heavy  and  well  muscled,  but  lean 
as  a  race  horse.  When  we  opened  him 
his  stomach  held  nothing  but  water,  and 
the  drive  of  hunger  must  have  urged 
him  hard  when  he  turned  on  us  from 
his  midnight  prowling  about  our  lonely 
house.  Bear  hunting  in  the  Arctic  is 
like  that;  when  you  look  for  your  game 
you  don't  find  it,  but  at  the  least  likely 
time  it  suddenly  appears. 

This  was  our  first  bear,  shot  in  the 
early  part  of  winter  in  1906,  on  the  ex- 
treme  northwest   coast   of    Spitzbergen, 
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close  under  the  eightieth  parallel  of 
north  latitude.  Here  in  a  little  house 
on  Dane's  Island,  Paul  Bjoervig,  Mor- 
ten Olaisen,  and  the  author  spent  the 
winter  of  1906-7  in  charge  of  the  bal- 
loon station  of  the  Wellman  Polar  Ex- 
pedition. Paul  and  Morten,  two  of  the 
best  fellows  that  ever  ran  on  ski,  brave 
and  resourceful,  cheerful  and  content 
through  the  dreary  Arctic  night,  were 
my  companions  on  many  a  glorious 
hunt. 

The  country  bordering  the  Danish 
Gat  between  the  Twin  Peaks  of  Am- 
sterdam and  Cape  DeGeer  is  a  perfect 
paradise  in  summer  days.  Here  the 
eider  duck  finds  nesting  room  upon  the 
sunny  cliffs  until  the  first  light  powder- 
ings  of  summer  snow  proclaim  the 
happy  season  at  an  end.  Soon  the  Gat 
is  filled  with  pan  ice  from  the  north 
and  day  by  day  the  season's  rapid 
changes  tell  of  the  stormy  night  about 
to  come. 

The  eider  duck  departs,  seal  no  long- 
er sport  upon  the  floating  ice,  and  as 
the  winter  settles  down  the  bear  tracks 
from  the  north  alone  remain  to  cheer 
the  lonesome  scene.  A  more  bleak  and 
barren  region  in  the  winter  night  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Here  the  rugged, 
weatherbeaten,  and  ice-encrusted  moun- 
tains with  vast  glaciers  creeping  down  to 
the  sea  from  every  valley  present  a  coast- 
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al  vista  of  strong  white  giants,  capped 
and  bolstered  by  ice  on  every  side. 
These  outer  guardians  of  the  northern 
coast  stand  steadfast  and  firm  against 
the  mighty  grinding  push  of  the  polar 
ice  fields  stretching  northward  to  the 
pole  itself  and  far  beyond. 

Comes  a  wind  from  the  axis  of  our 
planet,  spinning  southward  with  the  im- 
petus of  a  thousand  miles  of  free  accel- 
eration. Then  each  jagged  piece  of 
jumbled,  pressure-tilted  floe  ice,  heaped 
above  the  level  of  the  field,  acts  like  a 
sail  and  adds  its  mite  of  push  to  the 
conglomerated  whole.  The  vast  fields 
crackle  and  groan  and  miles  of  pressure 
ridges  pile  high  above  the  level  of  the 
normal  plane,  due  to  the  reaction  of 
friction  and  inertia  against  the  urging 
wind  force  of  the  gale. 

Finally  the  whole  mass  is  in  motion, 
slow,  tremendous,  relentless,  and  on  the 
outer  coastal  lines  the  seething  tidal 
crack  becomes  the  far-flung  crest  of  wild 
chaotic  strife.  From  Hakluyt's  Head 
to  the  Pyramids,  and  stretching  to  the 
northeastward  past  the  outer  sentinels 
of  Cloven  Cliff,  up  to  the  eternal  pack 
that  girds  the  Seven  Isles  of  Spitzber- 
gen,  we  have  this  grinding  winter  field 
of  battle  wherein  the  magnificent  ener- 
gies of  wind  and  ice  and  native  rock 
contend  against  each  other.  The  Arctic 
branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream  washes  these 
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shores  and  with  each  succeeding  change 
of  wind  and  opening  of  the  leads,  there 
is  a  steaming  of  the  warmer  water 
against  the  ice  and  frigid  blasts,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  vapors. 
Moon  dogs  are  formed,  pale  and  sym- 
metrical, and  strange  auroral  fires  light 
up  the  southeast  quadrant  above  the 
Siberian  magnetic  center  in  ghostly  fan 
shapes. 

All  of  this  mighty  disturbance  on  the 
coast  line  causes  the  ice  bear  to  avoid  the 
tide  crack  and  travel  on  the  bay  ice  well 
inshore.  Big  game  migrating  to  the 
country  south  of  the  exposed  position  of 
Dane's  Island  range  along  the  broad 
reaches  of  the  quiet  ice  in  Smeerenburg 
Sound.  Here  seal  holes  may  be  found, 
though  they  are  very  scarce  in  dead  of 
winter,  but  the  way  affords  a  pleasant 
passage  to  bear  seeking  the  comparative 
quiet  of  the  ice  fastnesses  in  Magdalena 
Bay  and  the  inshore  boundary  of  Prince 
Charles  Foreland. 

In  the  summer  of  1888  an  English- 
man named  Pike  chose  this  region  as  a 
likely  place  for  sport  with  polar  bear. 
He  was  a  true  hunter,  imbued  with  the 
fire  that  defies  all  thought  of  hardship 
or  privation.  Anchoring  his  sloop  in  a 
small  bight  of  Virgo  Haven,  Pike  and 
Captain  Kremer,  of  Tromsoe,  together 
with  their  crew  of  six  men.  built  a  small 
Norwegian  house  with  timbers  brought 


up  on  the  sloop,  and  prepared  to  win- 
ter. 

The  party  were  hard  put  to  it  for 
something  to  occupy  the  men  during  the 
long  polar  night,  and  wrhile  Pike  and 
Kremer  scoured  the  country  for  bear  in 
the  lengthening  twilight  of  the  autumn, 
the  men  were  employed  at  trapping 
foxes  and  building  a  snow  wall  about 
the  house.  This  house  was  later  des- 
tined to  become  famous  as  the  base  from 
which  the  ill-fated  Andree  started  with 
his  companions,  Strindberg  and  Fraen- 
kel  on  their  brave  but  disastrous  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  a  free 
balloon. 

The  Andree  balloon  hangar  was  built 
just  to  the  eastward  of  Pike  House  and 
Andree  and  his  staff  were  quartered  in 
Pike  House  during  the  summers  of 
1896-7.  We  had  our  second  encounter 
with  a  polar  bear  at  close  range  while 
stopping  over  night  in  this  historic  place. 
Our  camp  was  located  on  the  shores  of 
Virgo  Haven  opposite  the  old  Andree 
base,  and  part  of  our  stores  were  placed 
in  a  lean-to  at  the  end  of  Pike  House 
as  a  safeguard  against  fire  in  our  own 
camp.  An  ancient  stove  of  European 
design  served  to  heat  the  place,  and  this 
was  close  against  the  end  of  the  house 
on  which  the  lean-to  rested. 

Morten,  who  was  the  official  chef, 
busied   himself   in   an   attempt   to   roast 
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some  pieces  of  ham  over  the  glowing 
coals,  while  Paul  and  I  sat  impatiently 
by  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  dainty 
morsels  and  ready  to  sandwich  them  be- 
tween pieces  of  hardtack.  On  the  stove 
top  we  had  a  pot  of  coffee  steaming 
merrily  and  our  pipes  and  plug  cut  were 
close  at  hand  on  the  rude  table.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  modest  refreshment, 
we  proposed  to  crawl  into  our  bags, 
ready  for  an  early  start  with  the  laden 
sledge  back  to  our  camp  across  the 
haven ;  of  such  things  is  the  simple  life 
of  the  north,  and  with  our  pipes  well 
filled  we  were   content. 

The  noise  of  sharp  claws  against  a 
roof  of  frozen  tar-paper  is  peculiar,  and 
the  thud  of  a  heavy  body  launched  from 
the  top  of  nowhere  and  scratching  its  way 
over  your  lonely  housetop  away  up  in  the 
Arctic  regions  is,  to  say  the  least,  divert- 
ing. These  sounds  rasped  on  us  just  as 
we  were  about  to  draw  our  toes  up  to 
the  fire  for  a  smoke,  and  the  thrill  sent 
through  our  little  party  was  electrical. 

"A  bear!  A  bear!"  We  all  shouted 
together,  grabbing  our  rifles  and  rush- 
ing blindly  out  into  the  night.  I  was 
the  first  to  the  door  and  sent  two  shots 
after  a  big  white  fellow  in  full  retreat 
over  the  snow. 

The  bear  had  carefully  nosed  his  way 
up  on  top  of  the  slanting  roof  of  the 
lean-to  and  on  up  to  the  smoking  chim- 
ney, whence  came  the  appetizing  odor 
of    roast    ham.      Evidently    a    whiff   of 


smoke  caused  him  to  lose  his  balance 
and  he  slid  backward,  scratching  with 
all  his  might  to   hold   his  footing. 

The  night  was  clear,  but  lighted  with 
an  elusive  kind  of  glow  from  the  Merry 
Dancers,  an  auroral  display  that  takes 
the  form  of  myriads  of  tiny  flags  waving 
across  the  sky.  They  move  so  quickly 
and  the  light  comes  and  goes  with  such 
tantalizing  variations,  that  we  were 
forced  to  abandon  pursuit.  Both  shots 
had  evidently  missed  the  bear,  for  we 
found  no  traces  of  blood  in  the  snow 
for  some  distance  from  the  house. 

Roast  ham  proving  a  tempting  bait 
for  bear,  we  kept  our  surplus  pork  trim- 
mings sizzling  in  the  stove  at  camp  for 
many  days,  always  in  the  hope  of  at- 
tracting a  bear.  On  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary the  eighth,  of  blessed  memory,  for 
the  dullness  of  the  winter  night  and  the 
close  confinement  were  beginning  to 
make  their  impression  on  us,  we  were 
treated  to  a  visitation  that  will  linger 
long  in  the  memories  of  our  little  party. 

For  six  days  it  had  blown  a  whole 
gale  from  the  north,  the  storm  center 
of  that  region.  The  crunching  and 
grinding  of  the  floebergs  driven  above 
the  straining  tidal  crack  sounded  dimly 
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OUR  HOUSE  WAS  BUILT  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  SQUARE 


through  lulls  in  the  gusty  wind,  and  the 
bitter  air  was  filled  with  flying  ice 
needles.  Life  out  of  doors  was  im- 
possible ;  life  within  was  dull  to  suffo- 
cation. Our  dogs  were  buried  in  their 
kennel  beneath  the  work  shop  with  the 
snow  banked  high  upon  the  pointed  roof. 
All  about  the  base  of  Mount  Moore, 
the  great  drifts  of  snow  almost  hid  our 
camp  from  view.  A  curious  action  of 
the  fierce  winds  was  the  natural  moat 
formed  between  the  side  of  our  house 
and  this  high  snowdrift,  due  to  the 
whirling  action  of  the  wind  striking  the 
flat  side  walls. 

Our  house  was  built  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  the  roof  sloping  off  from  the 
four  sides  and  meeting  in  a  small  cupola 
from  which  our  chimney  stuck  up,  black 
and  grimy  amidst  the  immaculate  snow. 
A  jack-in-the-wind  pivoted  on  top  of 
the  chimney  pipe  veered  and  hauled  to 
every  puff  of  the  winter  gales. 

We  had  just  finished  supper  on  the 
night  of  February  eighth  and  Paul 
helped  Morten  make  all  ready  for 
breakfast  and  the  simple  duties  of  an- 
other day ;  the  kitchen  fire  was  banked ; 
the  melting  tank  was  filled  with  fresh 
snow  from  the  drift;  the  coal  bin  was 
replenished  from  our  meager  pile  out- 
side. I  was  in  the  living  room,  my  feet 
cocked   up  on   a  bench  in   front  of  me 


and  settled  for  an  hour's  reading  before 
turning  in.  The  book  was  a  novel,  the 
last  thing  left  unread  in  our  scant 
library.  It  was  a  story  about  a  girl 
named  Pam.  I  had  reached  the  part 
where  she  was  suffering  from  the  heat 
of  a  London  summer  in  close  proximity 
to  vulgar  people  called  Greene,  who 
spelled  their  name  with  an  e. 

My  memory  may  be  a  trifle  mixed 
about  these  details,  but  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  fact  that  the  bottom 
seemed  about  to  drop  out  of  our  scheme 
of  existence.  Close  proximity  to  small 
things  throughout  the  Arctic  night  mag- 
nifies them  beyond  the  limit  of  under- 
standing. Our  only  remaining  case  of 
canned  tomatoes  had  burst  that  day; 
the  condensed  milk  had  turned  bad ;  and 
a  pet  bunch  of  onions  that  I  had  care- 
fully strung  up  with  my  own  hands  to 
save  for  some  future  gastronomic  treat 
had  suddenly  disintegrated  the  day  be- 
fore and  were  scattered  on  the  floor  of 
the  store  room  in  the  form  of  frozen 
chips.  Little  trifles  like  this  loomed 
large  as  elephants  to  our  distorted 
minds,  and  the  yellow  light  from  our 
brass  ship's  lamp  added  scant  luster  to 
the  dingy,  smoky  inside  of  a  room  we 
had  occupied  for  months. 

In  fact,  the  eighth  day  of  February, 
1907,  was  destined  to  be  a  turning  point 
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in  the  dismal  grind  of  boring  through 
the  polar  night.  My  men,  usually 
talkative  to  the  verge  of  femininity,  had 
but  little  to  say  to  each  other.  Paul  had 
long  before  told  Morten  everything  his 
mind  was  stored  with,  and  Morten  in 
turn  had  imparted  to  Paul  the  full  sum 
total  of  his  worldly  knowledge.  I  had 
exhausted  the  books  of  Arctic  travel, 
had  read  all  of  the  old  newspapers  over 
and  over  again,  and  had  pawed  through 
the  pages  of  the  magazines,  and  then, 
in  final  desperation,  was  following  the 
fortunes  of  Pam. 

The  temperature  of  our  living  room 
fell  rapidly  with  the  banking  of  the 
kitchen  fire.  The  boys  were  soon  snug 
in  their  bunks,  their  pipes  sending  up 
disgruntled  puffs  of  plug  cut.  Feeling 
the  increasing  chill,  I  took  up  the  lamp 
and  found  a  seat  in  the  kitchen  near  the 
open  stove  and  here  settled  down  to 
enjoy  the  story. 

Pam  was  riding  on  top  of  a  bus 
through  the  plebeian  parts  of  London, 
and  to  the  horror  of  her  chaperone  had 
helped  herself  to  the  candy  offered  by 
an  obliging  young  man.  My  mind  was 
dimly  conscious  of  the  picture  of  a 
crowded  London  bus,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment I  forgot  the  narrow,  dingy  kitchen 
wherein  I  sat  edged  close  to  the  open 
lid  of  the  slow  burning  stove.     My  gaze 
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wandered  from  the  printed  page  and 
then — well,  then  I  forgot  all  about 
Pam. 

Staring  right  at  me  in  the  narrow 
frame  of  the  kitchen  window  was  a 
bear.  His  moist,  black  nose  breathed 
a  little  circle  of  clearness  on  the  pane 
as  he  stood  there  viewing  me  with  de- 
liberate composure.  How  long  his  in- 
spection had  been  going  on  I  don't 
know,  but  presently  I  awakened  to  life 
and  action,  for  the  white  face  had  faded 
away  into  the  night.  Tossing  my  book 
aside,  I  ran  into  the  living  room  and 
seized  a  rifle  from  the  rack. 

"A  bear!"  I  cried  to  the  boys,  who 
were  still  awake,  and  they  were  not  far 
behind  as  I  led  the  way  to  the  outer 
passage. 

The  window  through  which  I  had 
seen  the  bear  was  not  ten  feet  from 
the  outside  door,  and  as  we  burst  forth 
pell  mell,  in  our  excitement  lest  we  lose 
a  shot  in  the  dark,  the  curious  bear 
stood  close  in  front  of  us,  sharply  de- 
fined against  the  dim  light  streaming 
from  the  kitchen  window.  We  fired, 
for  he  was  very  near,  and  old  Paul  de- 
clared that  he  touched  the  bear  with 
his  rifle  when  he  pulled  the  trigger. 

Getting  on  some  clothes,  we  ran  out 
and  surrounded  our  prize,  dancing 
about  the  bear  like  the  savage  cannibals 
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in  the  pictures  in  "Robinson  Crusoe." 
All  of  our  troubles  were  forgotten.  The 
spell  of  inaction  was  broken,  and,  to  aid 
our  joy,  the  wind  had  dropped  and  a 
clear  sky  was  soon  covered  with  a  beau- 
tiful corona,  hovering  above  us  as  we 
skinned  the  bear  with  the  icicles  form- 
ing on  our  bearded  faces.  It  was  well 
toward  morning  when  we  got  the  pelt 
safely  rubbed  with  salt  and  stowed  in  a 
barrel  in  the  work  shop.  I  broke  out  a 
bottle  from  the  doctor's  supplies  and  we 
brewed  a  toddy  that  eventful  morning 
as  we  warmed  ourselves  over  the  kitchen 
fire. 

Paul  was  brilliant,  Morten  was  witty, 
and  we  all  laughed  at  each  other's  jokes, 
in  fact,  the  atmosphere  within  was  cheer- 
ful with  good  fellowship.  I  found  my- 
self wondering  why  I  had  never  before 
fully  appreciated  these  good  fellows  who 
made  merry  with  me,  all  of  us  clad  in 
our  blood  stained  canvas  jumpers. 

Finally  it  was  so  late  at  night,  or 
early  in  the  morning,  depending  on  the 
point  of  view,  that  a  general  vote  decided 
upon  breakfast.  While  Morten  with 
genial,  grimy  face  bent  over  a  batch  of 
pancakes,  I  cast  an  inquiring  eye  about 
for  Pam. 

"Where's  that  book  with  the  red 
cover?"  I  demanded,  poking  among  the 
things  in  the  kitchen. 

"That's  gone,  sir,"  said  Morten. 

"Gone?"  I  asked,  at  a  loss  to  catch  his 
meaning. 

"Yes,  sir.  You  chucked  it  into  the 
fire.  Look!"  and  Morten  raked  up  a 
piece  of  red  cover  from  the  ashes  at  the 
side  of  the  fire-box.  That  was  the  last 
of  Pam — a  book  I  intend  to  read  some 
day — cast  aside  for  one  look  at  a  polar 
bear  through  the  kitchen  window. 

Short  and  quick  was  the  action  when- 
ever we  met  the  polar  bear  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Arctic  night ;  either  we  got  in 
the  fatal  shot  at  once  or  the  bear  es- 
caped us;  and  it  was  always  "good  medi- 
cine" to  have  handy  a  trusty  fire  stick 
with  lead  bullets  in  it,  when  these  prow- 
lers thought  it  worth  their  while  to  in- 
vestigate'us.  Heavy  fox  traps  made  of 
rude  boxes  an  inch  thick  and  lined  with 
tin  plate  were  often  found  shattered,  at- 
testing the  terrific  force  behind  the  blows 
from  powerful  forepaws  that  left  their 
imprint  in  the  snow  a  foot  across.    The 


tempting  scent  of  a  piece  of  bait  and  the 
awful  disappointment  at  the  smallness  of 
the  find  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  furious  wrecking  of  our  traps. 
One  can  almost  see  the  large  white  fel- 
low slamming  a  trap  around  and  tearing 
it  to  pieces  in  his  fury  at  the  meanness 
of  the  find.  Several  times  we  lost  foxes 
caught  in  our  traps  in  this  manner;  the 
bear  must  have  enjoyed  the  experience 
of  having  his  prey  neatly  boxed  for  him. 

Summer  and  the  Returning  Sun 

With  the  end  of  February  returning 
daylight  was  heralded  by  our  first  sight 
of  the  sun's  disc  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Moore.  We  climbed  to  this  vantage 
point  shortly  before  meridian,  and  were 
rewarded  by  the  inspiring  image  of  the 
red  orb  of  day  skimming  the  low  cloud 
bank  in  the  south  and  bathing  us  in  its 
level  rays. 

Our  appearance  was  not  good  to  look 
upon.  Our  hair  had  turned  a  few  shades 
lighter;  our  faces  were  covered  with 
badly  trimmed  growths  of  yellow  hair ; 
the  skin  on  our  cheeks  and  foreheads  was 
a  pale  and  sickly  yellow. 

"You  fellows  drink  too  much  coffee 
and  smoke  yourselves  green,"  I  re- 
marked, eyeing  the  two  best  boys  that 
ever  lived  with  the  supercritical  man- 
ner of  an  amateur  physician.  Whereat 
Paul  and  Morten,  glancing  at  each 
other  and  then  at  me,  burst  out  laugh- 
ing; I  was  every  bit  as  night  worn  and 
yellow  as  they.  For  all  the  world  we 
had  the  ghastly  look  of  three  men  just 
risen  from  the  tomb. 

Returning  daylight  and  the  healthful, 
actinic  rays  of  the  sun,  shining  each  day 
with  increasing  splendor,  soon  brought 
the  color  to  our  faces  and  gave  us  fresh 
vigor  of  mind  and  body.  Then  we 
lived  such  lives  as  only  those  who  have 
breathed  the  crystal  air  of  the  northern 
springtime  can  understand.  Light  gave 
•us  our  freedom,  and  with  it  the  pure 
white  world  and  all  that  it  contained. 
We  strapped  on  our  ski  of  a  morning 
and,  with  gun  in  hand,  the  broad  moun- 
tain slopes  were  scarred  by  our  ski 
tracks.  Wherever  the  trail  of  a  bear 
was  seen,  and  these  trails  were  many, 
we  followed  it;  the  white  king  led  us 
many  a  merry  chase.     Over  all  of  this 
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region  in  which  we  dwelt,  the  winter 
snows  were  drifted  high  and  packed  hard 
by  che  force  of  many  gales,  affording  the 
ideal  rolling  going  that  lends  magic 
swiftness  to  the  man  on  skiis. 

From  our  camp,  leading  to  the  south- 
east, lay  the  big  bear  trail  through  the 
wide  expanse  of  Smeerenburg  Sound. 
Here  the  glacier  fronts  stand  out  bold 
and  clear  above  the  plain  of  ice,  spar- 
kling like  diamonds  in  the  sunlight  or 
luring  the  eye  with  their  fairy  depths 
of  blue  and  greenish  rainbow  tints;  a 
veritable  Highway  of  the  Gods  through 
the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  northwest 
Spitzbergen. 

Brer  Fox  on  the  Trail 

Starting  on  one  of  our  many  jaunts 
along  this  favored  way,  bound  for  the 
ice  slopes  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Danish  Isle,  we  came  upon  the  fresh 
markings  of  a  bear.  A  light  snow  had 
been  falling  a  few  hours  before,  and 
the  trail  looked  fresh  and  interesting. 
Soon  the  big  bear  tracks  were  joined  by 
small  prints  belonging  to  a  fox,  and  these 
revealed  the  story  of  an  odd  little  comedy 
written  by  the  actors  in  the  snow. 

The  fox  tracks  would  trail  along  be- 
hind those  of  the  bear,  apparently  get- 
ting closer  and  closer.  When  fox  was 
some  fifty  paces  from  bear,  the  tracks 
would  show  a  sudden  turn  of  hostile 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  bear  and  a 
simultaneous  and  more  agile  evolution 
to  the  rear  on  the  part  of  the  fox,  in- 
creasing his  distance  to  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred yards.  Then  bear  and  fox  would 
go  ahead  again,  the  fox  tracks  gradually 
closing  up  until  the  next  demonstration 
to  the  rear  on  the  part  of  the  bear.  This 
performance  was  repeated  several  times 
along  the  trail  and  as  the  diversions  took 
up  time,  we  pressed  on  in  the  hope  of 
closing  with  the  actors. 

We  were  rewarded  a  few  miles  far- 
ther along  by  sighting  a  blue  fox  just 
ahead  of  us  rising  over  a  hummock  and 
showing  clear  against  the  sky.  A  final 
spurt  of  speed  gave  us  a  sight  of  the 
bear  ambling  along  not  far  ahead.  The 
blue  trailer  sighted  us  presently  and  scut- 
tled off;  the  bear,  now  and  again  turn- 
ing back  to  look  for  his  follower,  headed 
for   the   bordering  moraine  of   a  small 


glacier  rising  steeply  from  the  ice  in 
English  Bay,  for  by  that  time  we  had 
trailed  the  length  of  Smeerenburg. 

Our  bear  dog  was  back  in  camp,  and 
nothing  but  strategy  remained  to  aid  us 
in  closing  with  the  chase.  Fortunately 
the  staging  was  such  that  we  had  an 
even  chance  of  cornering  the  game.  The 
glacier  toward  which  the  bear  was  head- 
ing was  less  than  half  a  mile  across  the 
front,  though  very  steep  in  its  rise  up 
the  valley  and  closed  in  by  sheer  walls 
of  rock  on  either  side.  I  sent  Morten 
running  to  the  westward  to  climb  that 
side  of  the  ice  slope  and  be  ready  to 
head  off  the  bear  should  he  try  to  escape 
us  by  crossing  over  the  top  of  the  gla- 
cier. Paul  and  I  scrambled  up  the  east 
side  after  the  bear,  who  cut  diagonally 
over  the  top.  We  nursed  him  along 
carefully,  and  the  old  man,  keeping  close 
to  the  edge,  got  up  the  valley  above  the 
bear  without  causing  him  to  take  alarm. 

Soon  Morten's  brown  jacket  bobbed 
up  above  the  ice  on  the  other  side  and 
I  dug  into  the  snow  and  slid  down  to- 
ward the  bear  for  a  shot.  We  had  him 
neatly  cornered  on  every  side.  Seeing 
me  coming  toward  him  as  if  I  meant 
business,  the  bear  shied  off  toward  the 
west.  Morten  fired  and  stopped  him 
by  the  report;  the  bear  turned  up  the 
valley  to  be  confronted  by  Paul,  shout- 
ing and  firing.  A  moment  of  indecision 
followed,  while  I  slid  forward  on  my  ski 
within  range;  I  fired.  Then  the  quarry 
turned  sharply  and  started  for  the  glacier 
front,  leaving  a  trail  of  red.  Suddenly, 
after  rising  sharply  over  a  hump  on  the 
ice,  he  slid  down  and  dropped  from 
view. 

Paul  and  Morten  were  up  with  me  in 
no  time  and  we  cautiously  made  our 
way  toward  the  spot  where  the  bear  had 
disappeared.  A  broken  snow  bridge 
across  a  deep  fissure  in  the  ice  told  us 
that  our  game  was  lost  forever.  The 
chasms  and  treacherous  fissures  widen 
rapidly  toward  the  face  of  the  ice  rivers 
and  we  needed  no  warning  to  apprize  us 
of  our  peril,  for  the  hunt  had  led  us  to 
within  less  than  a  thousand  feet  from  the 
glacier  face.  The  footing  gave  a  mighty 
sluggish  tremor  like  a  giant  rising  from 
his  sleep,  and  fans  of  water  dust  rose 
from  the  breakoff  with  a  salvo  of  artil- 
lerv  that  echoed  over  the  hills  and'  ice- 
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fields;  the  great  glacier  was  firing  a  fit- 
ting last  salute  for  the  fallen  monarch  of 
the  north. 

I   often    think   of   a  fine   white   bear 
frozen  stiff  in  that  vast  sarcophagus  of 


ice,  some  day,  perhaps,  to  emerge  like 
the  hairy  mastodon  dug  from  the  frozen 
bowels  of  a  Siberian  fissure,  where  he 
too  may  have  been  hounded  to  his  death 
by  ever  primitive  man, 
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Illustrated   by   Clarence  Rowe 


S  the  pony  moved  with 
a  wearied,  automatic 
chop-trot  down  Three 
Mile  Slope  Ben  Gates's 
face  grew  grimmer 
with  a  growing  deter- 
mination. "Twenty  cows  missin'  in  the 
last  two  weeks  an'  not  a  sign  of  where 
they're  gone."  A  flush  of  wrath  stole 
slowly  up  over  the  collar  of  his  woolen 
shirt  and  suffused  his  face  and  forehead. 
His  lips  writhed  in  bitterness.  "By 
God,  it's  got  to  be  stopped!"  he  de- 
clared sharply,  aloud. 

Dry  Bottom  lay  two  miles  ahead — 
Dry  Bottom,  whose  reputation  for  in- 
iquity extended  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory and  whose  name  was  synonymous 
with  evil.  The  town  sprawled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope,  straggling  over  a 
sand  flat,  amid  hardy  desert  weeds, 
rocks,  nondescript  brush,  and  scraggly 
mesquite. 

The  oldest  resident  of  the  town  could 
not  have  told  why  it  had  come  nor  why 
it  stayed.  It  was  no  medium  for  good 
in  the  country  nor  for  the  trifling  prog- 
ress toward  civilization  that  had  lately 
become  manifest  through  the  coming  of 
the  Law.     The  Law  had  come  in  the 


Territory;  men  told  of  its  sovereignty; 
riders  came  in  with  reports  of  the  deca- 
dence of  the  old  regime.  But  though 
riders  came  with  tales  of  the  Law,  no 
law  had  yet  come  to  Dry  Bottom. 

For  this  reason  when  Ben  Gates 
reached  the  edge  of  town  he  stealthily 
loosened  the  flap  of  his  holster  and  made 
sure  that  his  weapon  worked  smoothly. 
This  movement  was  merely  precaution- 
ary, for  Gates  was  accounted  slow  with 
a  six-shooter  and  had  no  intention  of 
using  it  unless  forced.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  front  of  the  hitching  rail  that 
skirted  the  Silver  Dollar  Saloon  he 
dropped  from  his  pony,  tied  the  animal 
to  the  rail,  and  stepped  briskly  toward 
the  saloon  door. 

There  were  sounds  of  hilarity  from 
within.  Gates  paused  at  the  threshold, 
hesitating  to  plunge  boldly  into  the 
midst  of  such  a  company. 

A  dozen  men  and  several  women  were 
plunging  and  stamping  through  the 
turns  of  a  quadrille.  The  women  were 
gaudily  attired  creatures,  bold-eyed  and 
blase,  a  type  that  Gates  knew  well.  A 
man  with  a  fiddle  sat  on  a  table,  sawing 
diligently  at  the  strings,  calling  sono- 
rously above  the  scuffling  and  stamping 
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of  feet.  A  dust  rose  thinly  from  the 
rough  wooden  floor;  the  kerosene  lamps, 
suspended  from  the  low  ceiling,  bobbed 
perilously.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
darkness  was  about  to  succeed  dusk,  and 
the  kerosene  lamps  had  but  little  power. 
The  shadows  from  the  plains  mingled 
with  the  shadows  from  the  lamps,  cre- 
ating an  incongruity  that  smote  Gates 
oddly.  Of  night  dances  Gates  had  seen 
many,  but  to  begin  dancing  during  the 
bald  moments  between  dusk  and  dark- 
ness struck  him  as  somewhat  hurried 
and  artificial. 

He  had  no  desire  to  enter  this  place. 
He  had  intended  searching  Dry  Bot- 
tom's saloons  for  the  purpose  of  hiring 
a  gun-man  to  search  out  the  rustler  that 
had  been  working  on  the  Diamond  Dot 
herd,  or  what  was  more  to  the  point — 
to  ride  sign  on  a  man  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  rustling.  With  so  grave  a 
quest  in  mind  he  had  no  desire  to  mingle 
with  the  crowd  that  infested  the  Silver 
Dollar. 

For  an  instant  longer  he  hesitated 
and  then  took  a  backward  step,  intend- 
ing to  pursue  his  quest  in  one  of  the 
other  saloons.  He  collided  with  some 
one  who  had  evidently,  been  about  to 
enter,  and  turning  he  beheld  a  tall  man 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  who,  after  the 
collision  had  stepped  slightly  back  and 
was  now  gravely  eyeing  Gates,  his 
brows  contracted  to  a  slight  frown. 

"You  runnin'  that  there  door,  stran- 
ger?" said  the  man. 

Gates  stiffened  belligerently.  "  I 
reckon  I  ain't  runnin'  her,"  he  returned 
shortly.  He  saw  the  man's  eyelids  flick- 
er tremulously,  and  humor  moved  him. 
"I'm  reckonin'  on  runnin'  away  from 
her,"  he  added. 

The  man  grinned.  "Not  likin'  the 
folks  that's  inside?"  he  questioned. 

Gates  nodded.  "Not  likin'  the  folks," 
he  admitted. 

The  man  laughed.  Gates  saw  a  flash 
of  something  subtle  light  his  eyes. 
15  "Shucks!"  he  said.  "Now,  what  do 
you  think  of  that?  An'  so  you  ain't 
likin'  the  company  none?"  His  eyes 
suddenly  took  on  an  insolent  glitter.  "I 
reckon  there's  some  men  which  do  think 
that  they're  better'n  .some  others.  I 
reckon     you're     one     of     them."      He 


laughed  coldly.  "In  that  case  I'm  ask- 
in'  you  to  take  a  drink  with  me." 

Gates  stiffened.  "I  ain't  reckonin' 
on  takin'  no  drink  in  there,"  he  de- 
clared. 

He  saw  a  chill  come  suddenly  into 
the  man's  eyes,  felt  his  lithe,  strong 
body  drop  into  a  slight  crouch.  Gates 
knew  the  sign;  his  belligerent  attitude 
forsook  him. 

"Seein'  it's  you "  he  began. 

The  man  laughed.  "It  ain't  very 
often  that  I  get  to  town,"  he  said; 
"when  I  do,  I'm  havin'  things  my  own 
way. 

He  grinned  derisively,  and  Gates  was 
suddenly  inside,  leaning  against  the  bar. 
He  saw  the  man  take  two  steps  toward 
the  center  of  the  room,  heard  the  music 
stop,  the  shuffling  feet  silenced,  the  dan- 
cers stand  quietly  in  their  places.  Then 
he   heard   the   man's   voice. 

"Jim  Collins  is  runnin'  this  joint  to- 
night! If  anybody  thinks  he  ain't,  he's 
showin'  his  hand  right  now!" 

No  one  elected  to  "show  his  hand." 
The  company  filed  to  the  bar,  knowing 
that  if  the  tall  man  was  "runnin'  " 
things  the  bar  would  be  liberally  patron- 
ized. Therefore  in  a  brief  time  the  pro- 
prietor was  busily  engaged  with  bottles 
and  glasses.  The  voices  of  the  dancers 
rose  again  as  they  drank. 

One  man  had  not  responded  to  the 
invitation.  He  was  seated  beside  a 
card-table  in  a  corner,  facing  the  bar. 
his  left  arm  resting  on  the  table,  a  glass 
and  a  bottle  beside  him.  He  was  above 
medium  height,  with  good  shoulders,  the 
slim  waist  of  the  cow-puncher,  fairly 
good  looking,  with  a  quiet  eye  and  a 
straight,  thin-lipped  mouth.  Looking  at 
him,  Gates  decided,  that  he  was  a  man 
who  could  not  be  trifled  with.  Gates 
would  have  been  afraid  to  try. 

But  apparently  Collins  had  no  such 
fear.  Toward  the  man  he  now  directed 
his  attention.  He  took  half  a  dozen 
steps  toward  the  corner  of  the  room, 
standing  well  away  from  the  crowd  and 
confronting  the  man. 

"You  drinkin'?"  he  demanded,  his 
voice  sharp  and  cold. 

The  man  smiled.  "I'm  thankin'  you," 
he  returned;  "I'm  pickin'  my  company!" 
His   thin  lips  curled  slightly. 


THE   MANS    LIPS    TIGHTENED;   GATES    SAW    THE    MUZZLE   OF   THE   SIX 

SWING  UPWARD 


The  crowd  made  a  concerted  rush 
out  of  danger;  Collins's  right  hand 
dropped  swiftly  to  his  gunrholster.  "You 
measly  son-of-a-gun!"  he  began. 

The  man  at  the  table  had  been  lean- 
ing easily  upon  it.  As  Gollins's  hand 
moved  toward  his  holster  the  man  at 
the  table  moved  slightly.  There  was  a 
reverberating  crash;  smoke  curled  laz- 
ily upward  from  his  hip.  Collins  stag- 
gered, his  six-shooter  dropped  to  the 
floor ;  with  his  left  hand  he  seized  the 
right  and  lifted  it,  the  right  hand  hang- 
ing limp  and  a  thin  stream  of  blood 
trickling  down  the  fingers,  to  drip  slowly 
to  the  floor. 

The  crowd  gasped.  "Broke  his 
wrist!"  said  a  voice. 

The  man  at  the  table  had  not  moved. 
But  at  the  voice  he  grinned  saturninely. 


"Anybody  takin'  his  end  of  this?"  he 
said  quietly. 

No  one  answered.  Several  men  had 
crowded  about  Collins  and  were  lead- 
ing him  toward  a  rear  room  to  dress 
his  wound.  Another  man  stooped  to 
pick  up  the  fallen  six-shooter.  The  man 
at  the  table  elevated  the  muzzle  of  his 
weapon  slightly  and  spoke  shortly  to  this 
man. 

"You're  leavin'  his  gun  there!"  he 
said.  The  man  slunk  off  and  joined 
the  crowd  that  had  followed  Collins  to 
the  rear  room. 

For  a  moment  Gates  watched  the 
crowd  and  then  he  strode  carelessly  to- 
ward the  table  at  which  the  man  still 
sat,  taking  a  seat  opposite  him.  He 
leaned  over  a  little,  speaking  in  a  low 
voice. 

[85] 
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"I'm  lookin'  for  you,"  he  said. 

The  man's  lips  tightened ;  Gates  saw 
the   muzzle   of   the  six  swing   upward. 

Gates  grinned  deprecatingly,  his  face 
whitening. 

"I  ain't  wantin'  none  of  your  game," 
he  said ;  "it's  too  damned  sure — for 
you.  What  I'm  wantin'  you  for  is  to 
hire  you.  I'm  needin'  a  man  to  make 
a  cattle  thief  scarce.  I  thought  mebbe 
two  hundred  a  month  would  look  pretty 
good  to  you." 

The  man  sheathed  his  weapon  and 
looked  steadily  across  the  table  at  Gates. 

"What  range  you  runnin'?"  he  ques- 
tioned slowly. 

"The  Diamond  Dot,"  responded 
Gates.  "There's  a  son-of-a-gun  named 
Lon  Dexter  nesterin'  near  me,  stealin' 
cattle  promiscuous.  But  I  ain't  gettin' 
nothin'  on  him.  I'm  wantin'  to  hire  a 
man  which  can  take  care  of  himself  to 
make  things  interestin'  for  Dexter." 

The  man's  eyelids  flickered. 

"You're  payin'  two  hundred?"  he 
questioned  steadily. 

"Sure." 

"Where's  your  ranch?" 

"Fifty  miles  down  the  Ute." 

"You  ain't  been  able  to  get  anything 
on  this  man — Dexter  you  say?" 

Gates  grimaced.  "No,"  he  said,  "an' 
I'd  like  mighty  well  to  do  it.  He's  been 
stealin'  my  cattle,  an'  lately  I've  had  a 
suspicion  that  he'd  like  to  steal  my 
daughter — the  durn  sneak!" 

The  man's  lips  wreathed  into  a  faint, 
whimsical  smile.  "So  he's  tryin'  to  steal 
your  daughter?"  he  said.  "Well  now, 
that's  right  mean  of  him."  He  laughed 
slightly.  "I  reckon  I'll  take  a  run  down 
to  your  place  an'  try  to  straighten  things 
out.     I'm  startin'  to-morrow." 

Gates  rose,  satisfaction  lighting  his 
eyes. 

"You  drinkin'?"  he  invited. 

"I'm  thankin'  you,"  returned  the 
man;  "I've  had  enough."  He  rose, 
grinning  mildly.  "See  you  some  time 
to-morrow,"  he  said. 

He  strode  to  the  door,  stepped  down 
into  the  street,  and  was  gone.  Gates 
saw  him  mount  a  pony  and  ride  rapidly 
up  Three  Mile  Slope. 

Gates  turned  to  the  bar.  "He's  a  cool 
one,"  he  said,  half  aloud. 


The  proprietor  caught  his  words. 
"What?"  he  said.  "Cool  one?  I  reckon 
he  is." 

"Bad?"  questioned  Gates. 

"Some,"  returned  the  proprietor. 
"Comes  in  here  sometimes — not  sayin' 
much.  Boys  don't  bother  him  a  heap. 
Plum  quick  with  a  six.  Reckon  if  Col- 
lins had  knowed  him  he  wouldn't  have 
bothered  him  either.     Drinkin'?" 


II 


It  was  not  a  day  for  riding.  Some- 
where near  its  zenith  swam  the  sun,  fill- 
ing the  world  with  a  shimmering  blur 
of  dazzling  white  light  and  blighting 
heat.  The  gray  sage-brush  curled  and 
drooped,  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the 
soap-weed  sagged  drearily  earthward, 
the  splotches  of  mesquite  were  withered 
and  browned  and  covered  with  the 
powder-like  dust  that  swirled  occasion- 
ally to  the  whim  of  desultory  breezes. 
Only  the  hardy  cactus,  thriving  in  heat 
and  drought,  stood  erect  and  stiff,  seem- 
ingly mocking  its  less  hardy  neighbors. 
It  was  not  a  day  for  riding,  and  yet 
within  a  small  area  three  ponies  with 
riders  shuffled  steadily  along,  their 
riders  unconcerned  over  heat  or  sun. 

Ten  miles  from  the  straggling  adobe 
headquarters  of  the  Diamond  Dot 
ranch,  Miss  Mary  Gates  and  Alonzo 
Dexter  had  struck  the  base  of  a  long 
slope  and  were  walking  their  ponies  to- 
ward the  crest2  where  a  Cottonwood 
clump  offered  an  inviting  shade.  Miss 
Gates  and  Dexter  found  many  things 
about  which  to  talk,  and  neither  thought 
of  the  heat  or  the  sun.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  slope  the  third  rider  came, 
riding  easily,  with  the  careless,  slouch- 
ing seat  of  a  man  long  accustomed  to 
the  saddle. 

When  Miss  Gates  and  Dexter  reached 
the  crest  of  the  slope  the  young  lady 
drew  her  pony  to  a  halt  and  smiled  at 
Dexter.  The  latter  had  also  reined  in 
and  now  looked  expectantly  at  her. 

"Shall  we  get  off  here,  Lon?"  she 
asked,  her  gaze  on  the  green  arch  that 
yawned  above-. 

Lon  grinned  sympathetically.  "I 
reckon  you're  the  boss  of  this  here  out- 
fit," he  returned.  "What  you  :ay  goes." 
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Admiration  shone  out  of  his  eyes  as 
he  sat  looking  at  her.  She  caught  his 
gaze  and  her  face  reddened  under  the 
alkali  dust  upon  it. 

"You  are  always  saying  that!"  she 
Hashed  hack  at  him,  shooting  a  quick 
glance  at  him  from  under  lowered  eye- 
lashes.     "But  I'm  not  boss — yet!" 

The  young  man's  grin  widened.  "It's 
your  fault  that  you  ain't!"  he  returned 
with  seeming  gravity.  "I've  told  you 
that  we  could  light  out  for  Dry  Bot- 
tom an'  get  married.  Blackstone  Graney 
could  hook  us  up  proper.  I'm  ready  any 
time  you  say  the  word.  I'd  sure  be 
some  tickled  to  be  hitched  double  if  you 
was  my  runnin'  mate.  We  could  go 
back  an'  straighten  things  up  with  your 
dad."  He  leaned  forward  a  little  his 
eyes  flashing  with  eagerness. 

Miss  Gates  saw  the  earnestness  in 
his  eyes.  She  also  felt  his  enthusiasm,  for 
her  lashes  dropped  again  and  the  flush 
came  again  into  her  cheeks.  But  present- 
ly she  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  filling  with 
decision  and  firmness. 

"I  have  told  you  many  times  that  I 
shall  never  marry  until  this  miserable 
rustling  business  is  cleared  up.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  mean  it." 

Dexter  slowly  stiffened,  sitting  rigid 
in  his  saddle,  the  lines  of  his  face  grow- 
ing suddenly  grim. 

"I  had  a  talk  with  father  last  night," 
she  continued,  watching  him  closely. 
"He  thinks  you  are  the  thief,"  she 
added,  sitting  very  erect. 

Lon's  eyelids  drooped.  "I  reckon  he's 
always  thought  that,"  he  returned  even- 

ly. 

Her  eyes  flashed.  "Lon,"  she  said,  "I 
think  father  is  wrong.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  marry  you  until  that  thief  is 
discovered.     You  will  have  to  wait." 

His  face  lengthened  lugubriously. 
"That  there  rustler  is  plum  slick!"  he 
declared  slowly.  "I  reckon  that  if  you 
stick  to  that  I'm  in  for  a  long  wait. 
Mebbe  I'll  never  get  you." 

The  young  woman  blushed,  but  her 
lips  straightened.  "Perhaps  not,"  she 
said  evenly.  "When  father  spoke  to  me 
last  night  I  made  an  agreement  with 
him.  I  promised  to  wait  a  month.  If 
at  the  end  of  the  month  the  rustler  is 
caught  I  am  at  liberty  to  marry  whom 


1  please.  If  the  rustler  is  not  caught 
I  am.  to  give  you  up."  She  leaned 
forward  a  little  watching  him  eagerly. 
"Why  don't  you  discover  the  thief?" 
she  demanded.  "One  lone  cattle  thief 
has  been  defying  the  whole  Colfax 
county.  Many  cattle  have  been  run 
off,  but  no  one  has  seen  the  thief.  If 
I  were  a  man  and  were  confronted  with 
the  condition  that  confronts  you,  I 
would " 

He  saw  a  sudden  flash  of  fear  in  her 
eyes;  heard  her  startled  cry.  His  prac- 
tised eye  saw  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  the  saddle  cinch.  He  drove 
the  spurs  sharply  against  the  flanks  of 
his  own  pony  and  urged  it  against  Miss 
Gates's  animal,  swinging  out  one  arm 
quickly  to  catch  her.  But  he  was  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second  too  late.  The  treacher- 
ous cinch  flapped  mockingly  in  his  face 
as  the  young  woman  swayed,  clutched 
vainly  at  the  empty  air,  and  then  slid 
down  under  her  pony's  hoofs,  the  saddle 
falling  after  her. 

Lon  was  off  his  pony  and  at  her  side 
in  an  instant,  assisting  her  to  her  feet. 
She  had  not  been  injured  but  was  con- 
siderably shaken,  and  for  a  full  minute 
she  stood  breathless  with  his  arms  about 
her,  her  lips  white,  her  bosom  heaving 
against  his  shoulder.  With  a  purely  in- 
voluntary movement  she  brushed  the 
dust  from  her  skirts,  and  he  could  feel 
her  trembling  as  she  began  to  realize 
that  she  had  escaped  injury. 

"Something  has  happened  to  the  sad- 
dle girth,"  she  said,  turning  a  flushed 
face  to  him,  her  eyes  flashing  defiance 
from  beneath  a  mass  of  disheveled  hair 
that  rippled  bewitchingly  in  the  slight 
breeze;  "once  before  I  thought  I  felt  it 
slipping." 

Before  she  had  ceased  speaking  Lon 
had  made  an  examination  of  the  saddle. 
He  now  stood  up,  one  end  of  the  leather 
in  his  hand. 

"Cinch  buckle  gone,"  he  stated 
simply,  with  eloquent  disgust.  "Rotten 
leather.  Your  dad  got  anyone  lookin' 
after  your  saddle?" 

"I  look  after  it  myself,"  she  returned, 
flushing  guiltily. 

He  surveyed  the  end  of  the  leather 
and  then  dropped  it,  his  lips  straighten- 
ing with  decision. 
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"I  might  rig  up  somethin'  to  hold 
until  you  got  back  to  the  Diamond 
Dot,"  he  said.  "But  I  wouldn't  want 
to  trust  it.  We've  got  plenty  of  time. 
You  go  over  an'  set  on  that  rock.  I'm 
goin'  back  to  find  that  buckle." 

She  would  have  protested,  but  he  was 
gone  before  she  could  think  of  any  good 
reason  for  an  objection,  and  she  saw  his 
pony  loping  down  the  slope,  a  cloud  of 
dust  swirling  from  beneath  its  hoofs, 
while  he  leaned  far  over,  scanning  the 
trail  for  the  missing  buckle.  For  a  long 
time  she  watched  him  as  he  went  steadi- 
ly on,  and  then  a  ridge  intervened  and 
she  went  over  to  the  rock  that  he  had 
spoken  of  and  meditatively  tried  to  make 
out  the  Diamond  Dot  buildings. 

The  world  drowsed  in  that  slumb- 
rous haze  of  the  early  afternoon  and  she 
leaned  lazily  back  against  the  trunk  of 
a  convenient  tree,  her  eyes  half  closed, 
her  lips  wreathed  in  a  faint  smile  as  she 
thought  of  Lon's  persistence.  But 
presently  the  smile  died  and  an  expres- 
sion of  concern  and  trouble  superseded 
it.  Her  father  had  told  her  that  he  sus- 
pected Lon  of  being  the  rustler  who  had 
been  working  on  the  Diamond  Dot 
herd.  Was  he?  Had  she  done  right  in 
agreeing  to  give  Lon  a  month  in  which 
to  apprehend  the  rustler?  She  knew 
that  her  father  did  not  like  Lon,  she 
had  known  it  for  a  long  time.  And  she 
had  not  failed  to  catch  the  grim  humor 
of  the  situation — if  Lon  was  the  rustler 
he  certainly  would  not  deliver  himself 
into  Gates's  hands;  and  if  he  was  fool- 
hardy enough  to  do  this  he  would  never 
be  able  to  marry  anybody,  for  Gates 
would  be  very  careful  to  see  that  he  met 
the  end  that  came  to  all  rustlers.  Much 
as  she  liked  Lon,  she  would  not  marry 
him  until  he  had  proved  himself 

There  was  a  sudden  clatter  of  hoofs 
on  the  trail  behind  her,  a  low  voice,  the 
unmistakable  creak  of  saddle  leathers. 
She  sat  erect,  her  languor  gone,  to  face  a 
man  who  sat  astride  of  a  pony  not  over 
twenty  feet  from  her. 

The  man  was  a  stranger,  and  for  an 
instant  she  sat  quiet,  fighting  down  a 
sudden  qualm  of  fear  over  his  sudden 
appearance  so  near  her.  While  she 
looked  she  saw  a  grin  on  his  face — a 
puzzling,  mystifying  grin,  in  which  there 


was  a  suggestion  of  insolence  and  mock- 
ery. Before  she  could  open  her  lips  to 
speak  his  voice  reached  her. 

"You  strayed  off  your  range, 
ma'am?"  he  said. 

She  straightened  a  little,  resenting  the 
note  of  familiarity  in  his  voice. 

"I  do  not  think  that  I  have  strayed," 
she  returned  coldly.  "This  is  the  Dia- 
mond Dot  range  and  I  have  a  right 
here." 

His  hat  came  off  and  he  bowed  with 
a  movement  in  which  there  was  much 
derision. 

"Why  I  reckon  mebbe  you  have, 
ma'am!"  he  returned.  "I  sure  ain't  in 
no  ways  certain  that  I  know  anything 
about  this  here  country.  An'  ain't 
wantin'  to  arger  the  point  with  you." 
He  glanced  at  the  saddleless  pony  and 
then  at  the  saddle  itself,  his  eyes  glint- 
ing knowingly. 

"Cinch  busted,"  he  said  shortly. 

There  was  no  reply  to  make  to  this 
and  so  she  sat  silent,  watching  him  with 
cold,  alert  eyes,  and  thinking  not  a  lit- 
tle of  the  ivory  handled  .38  that  snug- 
gled her  side. 

But  apparently  there  was  no  reason 
for  concern.  The  stranger  kept  to  his 
saddle,  merely  twisting  crossways  in  it 
and  resting  his  weight  against  the  sad- 
dle horn,  while  he  contemplated  her 
with  narrowed,  quizzical  eyes. 

She  felt  that  she  had  seen  no  man 
quite  like  him.  In  stature — so  far  as 
she  could  see  as  he  sat  in  the  saddle — he 
was  much  like  other  punchers  that  she 
knew,  except  that  he  was  attired  a  lit- 
tle more  elaborately;  that  his  cartridge 
belt  was  filled  to  its  capacity,  and  that 
he  carried  a  six-shooter  over  each  hip. 
But  it  was  a  subtle  something  in  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounded  him  that 
brought  to  her  a  sense  of  his  uniqueness; 
a  certain  indefinable  suggestion  of  pos- 
sible violence  and  quiet  preparedness 
that  smote  her  with  a  nameless  disquiet. 

The  men  she  knew  were  happy,  care- 
free fellows,  who,  while  little  addicted 
to  useless  speech,  nevertheless  made  one 
think  that  they  could  be  drawn  to  talk 
freely  if  one  cared  to  make  the  effort. 
This  man  impressed  her  as  decidedly 
different.  His  speech  to  her  had  been 
deliberate,  seeming  to  be  burdened  with 
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a  mild  cynicism  and  insolence  behind 
which  lurked  a  warning  not  to  trifle. 

If  he  had  been.  Ul-looking  she  might 
have  been  frightened.  But  he  was  not 
ill-looking.  In  fact,  she  had  decided 
that  he  was  rather  good-looking.  But 
she  noted  with  uneasiness  that  he  was 
watching  her  closely.  She  began  to  wish 
that  Lon  would  speedily  return  with  the 
missing  buckle.  Then  the  stranger 
spoke  again. 

"You're  from  the  Diamond  Dot,  you 
say?"  he  questioned  slowly. 

She  nodded.  "My  father  owns  the 
Diamond  Dot,"  she  returned  quietly. 

She  saw  a  slow  smile  gather  on  his 
face.  She  thought  the  smile  whimsical 
with  a  mingling  of  recklessness.  He 
shifted  a  little  in  the  saddle  and  a 
mysterious  humor  seemed  to  move  him. 

"So  you're  Ben  Gates's  daughter?" 
he  questioned. 

There  was  no  need  to  reply  to  this 
and  so  she  sat  silent,  tapping  one  booted 
foot  impatiently  and  wishing  earnestly 
for  Lon's  return.  She  stole  a  furtive 
glance  at  him  and  was  surprised  to  find 
him  still  watching  her,  his  eyes  swim- 
ming with  an  expression  that  she  could 
not  doubt.  She  lowered  her  eyes  quick- 
ly and  with  confusion,  her  face  crimson- 
ing. 

"I  am  goin'  to  the  Diamond  Dot 
now,"  he  said  gently.  "Mebbe  you 
wouldn't  have  any  objection  to  ridin' 
with  me.  I've  got  an  extra  cinch  buckle 
in  my  slicker.  I  c'n  patch  up  that 
leather  in  a  jiffy." 

He  saw  a  sudden  smile  illuminate  her 
face,  and  following  her  gaze  he  saw  a 
dust  cloud  rise  from  behind  a  ridge. 
Still  watching  he  saw  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  man  appear,  and  then 
his  body  and  a  galloping  pony.  Miss 
Gates  sighed  and  shot  a  triumphant 
glance  toward  the  stranger.  She  would 
not  have  to  think  of  the  ivory  handled 
.38  again.  She  turned  to  the  stranger, 
her  eyes  alight  with  defiance. 

"I  thank  you  very  much;"  she  said. 
"My  cinch  buckle  is  coming  now. 
And — "  she  could  not  withhold  the 
thrust — "I  shall  ride  home  with  the 
man  who  is  bringing  it." 

He  straightened  a  little,  twisting 
around    and   replacing  his    foot   in    the 


stirrup.  For  a  little  time  he  sat  silent, 
watching  Lon's  approach  with  narrow- 
ed, interested  eyes.  Then  his  lips  again 
wreathed  into  the  odd  smile  that  she  had 
noted  previously. 

"So  the  man  that's  comin'  is  goin'  to 
ride  home  with  you?"  he  said  presently, 
a  chill  of  mockery  in  his  voice.  "I 
reckon,  to  be  acquainted  with  you,  he 
must  be  pretty  much  of  a  man." 

"Lon  Dexter  is  pretty  much  of  a 
man,"  she  returned,  mocking  him,  de- 
fiance in  her  eyes. 

He  settled  heavily  into  his  saddle,  his 
eyes  filling  with  a  cold  humor. 

"Lon  Dexter,"  he  repeated  slowly. 
He  looked  at  her,  his  lips  straight,  his 
eyes  glittering.  "Well,  that's  a  nice 
name,  ma'am;  it  sure  is.  But  I'm  some 
sorry  that  you  can't  ride  back  with  me.". 

He  doffed  his  broad  hat  and  bowed 
deeply  to  her.  Then,  before  she  could 
reply,  he  had  touched  the  spurs  to  his 
pony's  flanks  and  was  off  down  the  trail 
toward  the  Diamond  Dot.  Half  a  mile 
away  she  sawT  Lon  and  the  stranger  pass, 
saw  Lon  turn  in  his  saddle  and  glance 
at  the  stranger's  back;  saw  the  stranger 
return    the    compliment. 

Then  she  meditated,  thinking  of  the 
man's  uniqueness ;  the  odd  smile  that  had 
flitted  so  often  over  his  face;  of  his  bold 
insolence — even  recklessness.  A  few 
minutes  later  wThen  Lon  returned  with 
the  buckle,  the  stranger  was  just  dis- 
appearing behind  the  ridge  which  had 
concealed  Lon  shortly  before.  Miss 
Gates  was  watching  the  ridge  intently. 
Apparently  she  did  not  see  or  hear  Lon 
as  the  latter  rode  up  with  a  flourish  and 
dismounted  within  a  few  feet  of  her. 
But  she  turned  when  he  said  shortly: 

"Here's  the  buckle." 

"Lon,"  she  said  slowly,  mischief  glint- 
ing in  her  eyes,  "do  you  know  that 
man  r 

"No,"  he  returned,  his  eyes  lighting 
jealously.     "Was  he  talkin'  to  you?" 

"Yes,"  she  returned,  her  expression 
one  of  defiance  and  mockery;  "he  said 
that  you  had  a  nice  name." 

Ill 

For  two  days  following  the  appear- 
ance  of   the   stranger   at   the   Diamond 


FROM    BEHIND   THE    KITCHEN    WINDOW    IN    THE   EVENING   SHE 
OBSERVED  HIS  RETURN 


Dot  Gates  said  nothing  to  his  daughter 
concerning  him.  Nor  had  Miss  Gates 
mentioned  to  her  father  a  word  about 
her  meeting  with  him  in  the  cotton- 
wood.  But  Miss  Gates  had  seen  the 
stranger;  several  times  she  had  seen  him 
down  near  the  bunkhouse,  or  riding  into 
the  corral,  or  lounging  about  with  "the 
other  men. 

On  the  third  day  Gates  sent  the  entire 
outfit  forty  miles  down  the  river  with 
the  wagon,  leaving  only  himself  and  the 
stranger  at  the  ranch.  On  this  day  Miss 

[90] 


Gates  saw  the  stranger  mount  his  pony 
and  ride  up  the  river  toward  Lon  Dex- 
ter's  shack.  From  behind  the  kitchen 
window  in  the  evening  she  observed  his 
return.  Later  she  saw  her  father  and 
the  stranger  in  earnest  conversation 
down  near  a  corner  of  the  blacksmith 
shop.  After  supper  she  heard  their 
voices  on  the  porch,  and  a  sudden  doubt 
smote  her.  What  was  the  reason  of  her 
father's  interest  in  the  new  man? 

Toward  the  other  men  of  the  outfit 
he  was  reserved,  even  taciturn,  giving  his 
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orders  sharply  and  maintaining  an  aloof- 
ness which  she  felt  the  men  resented. 
But  with  the  new  man  he  had  adopted  a 
new  attitude.  She  would  have  given 
much  to  have  learned  something  of  the 
subject  of  their  conversation  as  they  sat 
on  the  porch,  but  pride  forebade  eaves- 
dropping and  modesty  would  not  allow 
her  to  join  them  on  the  porch.  For  a 
long  time  she  sat  at  the  kitchen  window, 
looking  out  over  the  starlit  plains,  won- 
dering, determined  to  discover  the  reason 
of  her  father's  peculiar  attitude  toward 
the  stranger. 

This  opportunity  came  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  day.  She  had 
finished  the  breakfast  dishes  and  was 
drawing  water  at  the  windmill  when 
she  became  aware  of  the  stranger  stand- 
ing near.  He  bowed  and  smiled  to  her 
as  she  placed  the  water  pail  down  and 
stood  erect,  facing  him. 

"Well,  you  did  come  to  the  Diamond 
Dot,  didn't  you?"  she  said,  looking 
steadily  at  him.      ' 

He  smiled.  "I  wouldn't  lie  to  you," 
he  returned  boldly. 

She  was  far  from  being  confused  over 
this  answer;  her  eyes  did  not  even 
waver.  "What  did  you  come  here  for?" 
she  demanded. 

"Well,  now,"  he  returned,  the  odd 
smile  on  his  face;  "I  couldn't  rightly 
tell.  Mebbe  it  was  because  I  wanted  to 
get  acquainted  with  you." 

She  placed  her  hands  on  her  hips  and 
looked  squarely  at  him,  a  determined 
light  in  her  eyes.  "Is  that  the  only  rea- 
son you  had  in  coming  here — to  get  ac- 
quainted with  me?"  she  demanded. 

"I  reckon  that  was  a  pretty  good  rea- 
son," he  replied  evasively. 

Her  eyes  flashed.  "I  don't  believe 
you!"  she  declared. 

He  laughed.  "Mebbe  another  reason 
was  that  I  wanted  you  to  go  ridin'  with 
me,"  he  said. 

She  stamped  one  foot  impatiently, 
anger  finding  expression  in  her  voice. 

"Why  didn't  you  go  down  the  river 
with  the  outfit?"  she  demanded.  "Why 
were  you  riding  in  that  direction?"  She 
pointed  up  the  river. 

The  stranger  had  opened  his  lips  to 
reply  when  from  around  a  corner  of  a 
lean-to    adjoining   the    blacksmith    shop 


(Kites  appeared.  He  had  caught  his 
daughter's  question  and  as  he  came  up 
to  her  his  eyes  lighted  aggressively. 

"I  reckon  that  I'm  still  runnin'  this 
ranch,  Mary,"  he  said,  "an'  if  I  hire  a 
man  to  do  a  thing  it  ain't  for  you  to  be 
buttin'  in.  But  I'm  givin'  you  an  answer 
because  it'll  interest  you  some.  This 
man  was  ridin'  up  yesterday  to  look  at 
Lon  Dexter's  layout." 

"I  thought  so,"  returned  Miss  Gates. 

Her  anger  was  suddenly  gone.  She 
looked  at  her  father  defiantly;  her  eyes 
flashed  scornfully  as  her  gaze  rested  on 
the  stranger.  She  ignored  her  father, 
speaking  to  the  stranger. 

"Why  did  you  want  to  see  his 
ranch?"  she  demanded. 

"Why,      ma'am "       began      the 

stranger.  But  Gates  interrupted,  his 
voice  brutal  and  harsh. 

"There's  too  many  nesters  an'  cattle 
thieves  in  this  country,"  he  said  signifi- 
cantly. 

For  an  instant  Miss  Gates  stood,  her 
face  ashen,  trying  bravely  to  repress  an 
exclamation  of  horror  over  this  sudden 
manifestation  of  her  father's  brutality. 
She  knew  of  his  dislike  of  Lon,  but  since 
she  had  made  the  agreement  with  him 
she  had  not  expected  him  to  adopt  such 
methods  to  bring  about  the  young  man's 
downfall.  For  an  instant  the  world 
blurred,  she  swayed  dizzily.  Then  she 
caught  herself,  heard  her  own  voice  as 
though  coming  from  a  great  distance  as 
she  spoke  to  the  stranger. 

"So  you  didn't  come  here  for  that 
other  purpose,"  she  said,  scorn  and 
mockery  mingling  weakly  in  her  voice. 
"You  are  a  professional  gunfighter  and 
you  have  come  here  to  the  Diamond  Dot 
to  kill  Lon  Dexter!" 

The  stranger  smiled  gravely.  "I 
didn't  come  here  to  kill  anybody,"  he 
said. 

He  winked  furtively  at  Gates,  and 
the  latter  grinned  as  he  strode  toward 
the  ranchhouse.  For  a  moment  the 
stranger  stood  silent,  watching  him. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  young  woman, 
who  had  caught  up  her  water  pail 
preparatory  to  departing. 

"I  don't  mind  tellin'  you  that  your 
dad  has  hired  me  to  keep  an  eye  out  for 
the  rustler   that's  been  workin'  on   his 
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herd,"  he  said.  "I  ain't  much  stuck  on 
that  kind  of  a  job,  an'  I  wouldn't  have 
taken  it  if  he  hadn't  said  somethin'  about 
his  daughter  bein'  mixed  up  in  the  deal. 
Him  sayin'  that  got  me  kind  of  curious 
to  see  the  girl.  I  reckon  I've  seen  her.'5 
He  laughed,  his  eyes  narrowing  curious- 
ly as  he  watched  her.  "I  ain't  got 
nothin'  on  Dexter — yet,"  he  added  slow- 
ly. "I  ain't  got  nothin'  ag'in  him,  ex- 
cept that  you  wouldn't  go  ridin'  with 
me  when  he  was  around." 

The  girl's  eyes  flashed.  "But  you're 
going  to  try  very  hard  to  prove  that  he 
is  a  rustler!"  she  declared. 

His  eyes  seemed  to  snap ;  there  was  an 
eagerness  in  his  voice  that  caused  her  to 
redden  with  confusion. 

"There's  one  thing  that  would  keep 
me  from  workin'  very  hard  to  ketch  him 
with  the  goods  on,"  he  said. 

She  looked  sharply  at  him  trying  to 
keep  him  from  seeing  the  understand- 
ing in  her  eyes. 

"Well?"  she  questioned. 

"That's  for  you  to  say  you'll  go  ridin' 
with  me,"  he  answered. 


IV 


Miss  Gates  did  go  riding  with  the 
stranger.  For  many  days  following  the 
incident  at  the  windmill  Gates  was 
troubled  over  the  turn  things  had  taken. 
As  the  days  passed  it  seemed  to  him  that 
his  daughter  grew  more  familiar  with 
the  stranger.  Many  times  he  saw  them 
riding  together. 

Gates  began  to  regret  the  presence  of 
the  stranger.  He  regretted  the  absence 
of  the  outfit.  The  wagon  was  forty 
miles  down  the  river,  and  at  least  once 
a  week  he  found  it  necessary  to  go  out. 
During  his  absences  his  daughter  was  left 
alone  with  the  stranger.  The  latter  had 
so  far  refused  to  accompany  him,  saying 
that  he  had  no  business  with  the  men 
of  the  outfit.  Gates  did  not  press  this 
point,  for  a  certain  tigerish  expression 
in  the  man's  eyes  warned  him. 

Gates  had  not  seen  Lon,  though  sev- 
eral times  he  had  observed  the  stranger 
riding  up  the  river  toward  the  former's 
ranch.  Several  times  he  had  approached 
the  stranger  with  questions  concerning 
his   progress,   but   in   each   instance   the 


answer  had  been  the  same:  "Nothin' 
oin  . 

But  Gates  had  one  consoling  thought. 
The  days  were  passing;  the  month  that 
he  had  given  Lon  in  which  to  discover 
the  rustler  was  nearing  its  end,  and  ap- 
parently Lon  had  done  nothing.  Gates 
could  not  conceal  his  satisfaction  over 
this.  One  night  over  the  supper  table 
he  spoke  to  his  daughter. 

"Lon  ain't  runnin'  that  rustler  in 
here  very  fast,"  he  ventured. 

To  his  surprise  Miss  Gates  seemed 
not  perturbed.  "There  are  still  a  few 
days  left,"  she  returned. 

Gates  frowned.  "You  took  a  shine 
to  that  gun-man?"  he  questioned. 

Miss  Gates's  eyelashes  drooped.  "I 
don't  think  that  I  have  taken  a  'shine' 
to  him,"  she  replied. 

But  a  few  days  following  this  con- 
versation he  saw  her  and  the  stranger 
loping  their  ponies  toward  the  cotton- 
wood  where  he  and  the  young  lady  had 
first  met. 

The  stranger's  experience  with  Miss 
Gates  had  taught  him  one  thing — that 
his  attitude  toward  her  must  be  one  of 
respect.  Admiration — perhaps  some- 
thing stronger — shone  in  his  eyes  when- 
ever he  looked  at  her,  but  as  yet  he  had 
made  no  advances.  On  the  day,  how- 
ever, on  which  they  had  been  seen  by 
Gates  as  they  rode  out,  the  stranger  was 
more  demonstrative  than  usual.  He  had 
been  at  the  Diamond  Dot  nearly  a 
month;  had  been  much  in  Miss  Gates's 
company,  and  his  admiration  for  her  had 
deepened  each  day.  But  he  had  said 
nothing  of  this  until  they  had  dismount- 
ed in  the  cottonwood  and  were  sitting  on 
a  flat  rock  near  the  base  of  a  tree.  Then 
he  looked  at  her  steadily  with  a  grave 
smile. 

"You  was  settin'  here  when  I  saw  you 
the  first  time,"  he  said. 

She  nodded,  looking  out  over  the  flat, 
dead  plains. 

"That  was  a  month  ago,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

She  glanced  swiftly  at  him,  her  face 
serious.  "A  month  to-morrow,"  she 
returned. 

He  laughed.  "You've  got  a  good 
memory,"  he  said.  He  leaned  closer  to 
her,  a  sudden  flush  on  his  face.  "You've 
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been  countin'  the  days?"  he  added  signifi- 
cantly. 

"Yes,"  she  returned   abstractedly. 

"I've  been  countin'  them  too,"  he 
said,  his  eyes  glittering. 

She  turned  slowly  and  faced  him,  to 
see  the  passion  in  his  eyes.  "Oh!"  she. 
exclaimed,  rising  and  standing  before 
him;  "you  have  been  placing  a  wrong 
construction  on  my  words.    You  haven't 

been  thinking "     She  hesitated  and 

looked  at  him  with  startled  eyes,  her 
face  whitening. 

The  flush  died  out  of  his  face,  leaving 
it  slightly  pale,  and  his  lips  straightened 
with  a  sudden,  grim  disappointment.  He 
rose  and  stood  before  her,  his  lips  curv- 
ing with  a  slight  bitterness  as  he  spoke. 

"I  reckon  that  I've  been  thinkin'," 
he  returned,  a  little  hoarsely, — "I've 
been  thinkin'  that  mebbe  you'd  got  to 
likin'  me  a  little.  I'd  sure  try  awful 
hard  to  make  you " 

"Don't,  please!"  she  said,  turning  her 
head  slightly,  and  looking  out  over  the 
plains.  "I  was  afraid  that  you  would 
look  at  it  like  this,"  she  added,  turn- 
ing again  and  looking  at  him  with  sud- 
denly moist  eyes,  her  lips  trembling  a 
little.  "I  shouldn't  have  become  friend- 
ly with  you  at  all ;  I  shouldn't  have  gone 
riding  with  you."  She  raised  her  eyes 
pleadingly.  "But  don't  you  see?"  she 
said  softly.  "You  told  me  that  you 
wouldn't  try  very  hard  to  catch  Lon  if  I 
went  riding  with  you,  and  I  wanted  to 
give  him  time  to  discover  that  rustler." 

He  stood  rigid,  his  lips  working 
strangely,  his  eyes  suddenly  cold  and 
glittering.  He  walked  a  few  feet  away 
from  her  and  then  returned,  speaking 
harshly  and  deliberately. 

"So  you're  likin'  Lon  Dexter?"  he 
said. 

She  looked  quickly  at  him,  hoping  to 
find  resignation  in  his  eyes,  but  dis- 
covered the  grim  mockery  that  had  char- 
acterized him  the  day  of  their  first  meet- 

"I  have  loved  him  for  a  long  time," 
she  said  simply. 

She  heard  a  curse  writhe  from  his 
lips;  she  turned  quickly  to  see  a  venom- 
ous sneer  on  his  face. 

"You  like  Lon  Dexter,"  he  said  bit- 
terly, "an'  you've  been  playin'  me  for  a 


sucker."  He  laughed  ironically.  "This 
is  the  second  time  that  I've  played  the 
damn  fool,"  he  continued.  "The  other 
time  was  when  I  hired  out  to  come 
here."  He  suddenly  laughed,  and  she 
cringed  away  from  him,  terrified  at  the 
malevolence  in  his  voice. 

"So  Lon's  goin'  to  ketch  the  rustler?" 
he  sneered,  taking  a  short  step  toward 
her. 

"I  hope  so,"  she  returned  falteringly. 

She  saw  a  sudden  cold  smile  on  his 
face — the  old,  odd  smile,  in  which  there 
was  a  mingling  of  insolence  and  mock- 
ery. 

'"I  reckon  there's  somethin'  goin'  on 
that  I  don't  know  a  heap  about,"  he 
said.  "Why  are  you  hopin'  that  Lon'll 
ketch  that  rustler?" 

"So  that  I  can  marry  Lon,"  she  re- 
turned, meeting  his  eyes  bravely. 
"Father  made  me  promise  that  I  would 
give  Lon  up  if  he  failed  to  bring  the 
rustler  in  within  the  month.  The  month 
ends  to-morrow." 

His  eyes  lighted  queerly.  "The 
month  ends  to-morrow,"  he  repeated. 
"If  Lon  don't  make  good  to-morrow  you 
don't  get  him."  He  suddenly  straight- 
ened with  decision,  his  eyes  flashing  with 
an  odd,  ironic  expression. 

"I  reckon  I  hold  the  ace  in  this  here 
deal,"  he  said  coldly,  "an'  I'm  goin'  to 
play  it!"  He  suddenly  turned  and  strode 
toward  his  pony,  vaulting  lightly  into 
the  saddle. 

She  started  toward  him,  her  face 
ashen,  but  before  she  had  taken  a  half 
dozen  steps  he  had  pressed  the  spurs  to 
his  pony's  flanks  and  was  a  good  hun- 
dred yards  down  the  trail,  a  dust  cloud 
hiding  him  from  her.  She  heard  the 
rapid  beating  of  his  pony's  hoofs  and  a 
mocking  laugh  floated  back  to  her  on  the 
slight  breeze. 


VI 


The  following  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
Miss  Gates  and  her  father  were  sitting 
in  the  lower  gallery  of  the  ranchhouse, 
watching  two  horsemen  who  had  ap- 
peared an  hour  before  on  the  river  trail. 
The  girl's  face  was  pale;  there  was  an 
expression  in  her  eyes  which  told  elo- 
quently   of    unshed    tears    and     doubt. 
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Presently  she  rose  and  went  to  a  corner 
of  the  gallery,  shading  her  eyes  and  peer- 
ing intently  at  the  approaching  horse- 
men. She  heard  her  father  laugh 
triumphantly,  and  she  clenched  her 
hands  to  retain  her  composure. 

"To-day's  the  last  day,"  he  said,  satis- 
faction in  his  voice.  "I  reckon  I  give 
Lon  somethin'  of  a  job — bringin'  in  that 
rustler."      He   could   not   withhold   the 


said,  surprise  in  his  voice;  "I  didn't 
really  think " 

The  young  woman  had  swayed  and 
would  have  fallen  had  Gates  not  placed 
an  arm  about  her  and  led  her  to  her 
chair. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  two  horsemen 
drew  up  at  a  corner  of  the  gallery.  Miss 
Gates  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  and 
raised    her    head    fearfully.      Lon    and 
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jibe  that  sprang  to  his  lips.  "You  ex- 
pectin'  Lon  to  bring  him  in?"  he  added. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  the  young 
woman  dully. 

"More  likely  it'll  be  that  gun-man 
which  will  bring  Lon  in,"  resumed 
Gates  venomously.  "He's  been  ridin' 
sign  on  Lon  for  a  week." 

He  laughed  as  he  saw  the  young  wo- 
man start,  but  his  expression  changed 
when  he  saw  her  lips  quiver  and  the 
long  restrained  tears  start  from  her  eyes. 
His  voice  softened  a  little. 

"I  wouldn't  feel  so  bad  about  it, 
Mary,"  he  said,  with  a  trace  of  pity  in 
his  tone  that  started  the  tears  in  streams 
from  the  young  woman's  eyes ;  "if  Lon's 
the  rustler  you  sure  wouldn't  want  to 
marry  him  anyway."  He  arose  and  stood 
beside  the  young  woman,  intently  watch- 
ing the  two  horsemen. 

"It's  sure  Lon  and  the  gun-man,"  he 


the  gun-man  were  both  sitting  quiet- 
ly in  their  saddles  near  the  corner  of  the 
gallery.  While  she  watched  they  dis- 
mounted and  approached,  standing  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  her  father. 

Miss  Gates  saw  again  the  odd  smile 
on  the  gun-man's  face,  and  there  was 
a  cold  and  sinister  quality  in  his  voice 
when  he  spoke  to  Gates.  "I  reckon  that 
rustler  that  you've  been  worryin'  about 
is  here!"  he  said. 

Gates's  face  was  pale.  He  had  caught 
his  daughter's  pleading  glance,  and  for 
the  past  few  moments  he  had  regretted 
his  actions.  If  he  had  not  interfered 
the  rustling  would  have  been  stopped 
through  the  simple  process  of  Lon  mar- 
rying his  daughter.  But  he  had  gone 
too  far  now  to  retreat.  Therefore  he 
spoke  coldly,  without  looking  at  his 
daughter. 

"I'm    thankin'    you,"    he    said.       "I 
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reckon  you  bringin'  him  in  will  stop  this 
love  business.  To-morrow  I'm  takin' 
him  out  to  the  boys." 

The  gun-man  laughed  sarcastically. 
"I  don't  reckon  that  you're  goin'  to  take 
him  to  the  boys,"  he  said  coldly,  his 
eyes  gleaming  and  alert. 

He  made  a  slight  movement  with 
both  hands  and  his  huge  weapons  came 
out  and  were  swung  to  a  menacing  poise. 
He  continued,  a  whimsical,  reckless  note 
in  his  voice. 

"An'  it  ain't  the  end  of  the  love  busi- 
ness. That  rustler  is  here.  Accordin' 
to  your  own  agreement  Lon  had  until 
to-day  to  turn  the  trick,  I  reckon  he 
wouldn't  have  done  it,  but  I've  got  the 
ace  in  this  here  deck  an'  I'm  playin'  it. 
I'm  the  man  which  has  been  workin' 
on  the  Diamond  Dot  cattle!" 

He  turned  to  Miss  Gates,  his  eyes 
flashing  humorously.  "You're  goin'  to 
be  a  right  pretty  bride,"  he  said.  "I'm 
sorry  that  I  couldn't  get  you,  but  I 
reckon  my  ace  wasn't  high  enough  to 
turn  that  trick,     But  I'm  kissin'  you — 


if  Lon  ain't  got  no  objections.  That'll 
pay  me  for  the  month  I've  put  in  here." 
He  smiled  grimly. 

Miss  Gates  took  a  step  forward  and 
threw  her  arms  around  the  gun-man's 
neck,  Lon  looking  on  in  silent  sympathy. 
Miss  Gates  stepped  back,  blushing  and 
smiling. 

Then  the  gun-man  bowed  to  her, 
winked  at  Lon,  and  spoke  to  Gates. 

"Don't  look  for  me  in  Dry  Bottom. 
I'm  hittin'  the  breeze  out  of  the  Terri- 
tory!" 

He  was  into  his  saddle  in  an  instant 
and  clattering  over  the  hard  sand  of  the 
corral  yard.  Floating  back  to  the  group 
in  the  gallery  came  a  mocking  laugh. 

For  a  moment  Gates  stood,  watching 
the  disappearing  gun-man.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  young  people,  grinning 
sheepishly. 

"I'm  layin'  down  my  hand,"  he  said. 
"This  game  is  too  steep  for  me." 

Lon  stealthily  kissed  the  lips  that  were 
upraised  to  his.  "I'm  rakin'  in  the  pot," 
he  laughed. 
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TENDERFEET  ON  TIBURON 

BY  MICHAEL  WILLIAMS 
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A  Trip  That  Exploded  the  Old  Myth  of  a  Race  of  Bloodthirsty  Can- 
nibals in  the  Gulf  of  California 


E  were  going  to 
Tiburon  Island.  We 
were  really  going  to 
Tiburon !  Like  the 
burden  of  a  song 
ran  the  thought  of 
it  in  our  minds  and  in  our  talk.  We 
were  to  visit  mysterious,  romantic,  leg- 
endary Seriland — the  home  and  haunt  of 
the  least  known,  most  feared,  and  almost 
the  most  inaccessible  tribe  of  Indians  in 
America.  Throughout  the  Southwest, 
especially  in  Mexico,  to  say  "Tiburon," 
or  "The  Seris,"  is  to  conjure  up  innum- 
erable tales  of  the  most  wild  and  won- 
derful description. 

The  Seris  are  said  to  be  cannibals.  As 
big  physically  as  the  giants  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  they  are  the  prototypes  of  the 
Brobdingnagians  of  Swift  and  of  the 
Amazons  of  Spanish-American  legends, 
who  guarded  on  their  shark-surrounded, 
mountainous,    semi-mythical    island,   the 


richest  of  gold  and  silver  mines  and  pearl 
oyster  beds.  They  have  never  been 
Christianized.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  they  killed  the  one  missionary 
who  ever  reached  the  island.  None  has 
ventured  again  the  task  of  their  conver- 
sion, even  in  Mexico,  where  the  soldiers 
of  the  Cross  gained  fame  for  daring. 

They  have  never  been  conquered  in 
warfare,  though  now  and  again  defeated 
in  single  battles.  The  terror  of  their 
poisoned  arrows,  of  their  stone  clubs,  and 
of  their  mode  of  fighting  with  teeth  and 
sharp-nailed  hands,  as  wild  animals  fight, 
for  hundreds  of  years  has  been  active  in 
Mexico,  and  still  is  very  much  alive  in 
Sonora.  According  to  J.  W.  Powell, 
director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
Ethnology  Bureau,  "among  aborigines 
known  to  Caucasians,  the  Seri  Indians 
appear  to  stand  nearly  or  quite  at  the 
foot  of  the  scale." 

The  telegram,  ardently  hoped  for,  ar- 
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rived  from  Guaymas,  telling  us  that  all 
was  in  readiness  and  to  come  at  once. 
And  at  once  we  went.  There  was  a 
revolution  going  on  in  Mexico — but 
what  did  we  care?  We  were  obliged 
to  travel  several  hundred  miles  through 
the  war  zone  on  a  railroad  along  the  line 
of  which  bridges  were  being  dynamited 
and  towns  were  being  captured  and  re- 


A  BOWMAN  OF  THE  SERIS 

captured    and   many   fierce   little   battles 
fought. 

"If  nothing  worse  happens,  such  as 
being  shot,  or  held  for  ransom  by  some 
bandit  gang,  you're  quite  likely  to  be  cut 
off  in  Mexico,"  said  our  friends  in  Tuc- 
son, Arizona,  where  we  were  staying 
when  the  unexpected  chance  came  to 
visit  Tiburon.  Indeed,  according  to  our 
friends  (not  all  of  them,  be  sure! — for 
many  were  aching  to  go  themselves),  we 
were  likely  to  get  into  all  kinds  of 
trouble.  To  go  to  Seriland  at  any  time 
was  a  risky  business  at  best,  but  to  go 
during  a  revolution,  when  the  land  was 
seething  and  boiling  with  discontent 
and  hostility  to  foreigners,  was — Oh, 
well,  why  enumerate  all  its  kinds  and 


degrees  of  risk,  and  foolishness,  etc.? 
Especially  since  it  all  went  in  one  ear 
and  blew  out  the  other,  without  even 
jolting  our  minds  to  attention  in  its  pas- 
sage. 

We  were  going  to  Tiburon,  you  see. 
We  were  really  going  to  Tiburon !  And 
when  you  go  adventuring,  something 
happens  in  your  brain  cells,  or  coils,  or 
neurons,  whatever  you  call  them.  Your 
mental  processes  undergo  a  subtle  and 
profound  change.  You  don't  hear  or 
see  or  think  or  reason  about  things  as 
do  your  friends  who  stay  home  and  hold 
down  chairs  at  roll-top  desks  and  seek 
romance  in  bridge  whist.  The  way  we 
figured  the  situation,  we  felt  that  so 
long  as  the  revoltosos  didn't  blow  up  any 
more  bridges  until  we  had  reached  Guay- 
mas, the  port  from  which  we  were  to 
set  forth  on  our  voyage  up  the  Gulf  of 
California,  we  really  didn't  care  about 
what  might  happen  afterwards. 

And  if  Senor  El  Presidente  Porfirio 
Diaz  couldn't  keep  his  insurgent  citi- 
zens from  blowing  up  thJJbridges  until 
we  were  safe  in  Guayn^s,  why,  then, 
Senor  El  Presidente  Porfirio  Diaz  had 
better  betake  him  to  the  tall  timber,  or 
up  Salt  Creek,  or  down  South,  or  to 
Paris — wherever  it  is  that  has-been 
rulers  of  Latin-American  republics  do 
betake  themselves.  Usually  it  is  Paris, 
when  they  can  beat  the  revolting  patriots 
to  the  treasure  box. 

Wasting  no  more  thought  on  the  rev- 
olution, we  packed  our  suit-cases  and 
took  the  next  train  leaving  Tucson  for 
the  West  Coast  of  Mexico — the  line 
that  runs  through  Nogales  on  the  bor- 
der, via  Hermosillo,  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Sonora,  and  Guaymas,  and  Cul- 
iacan,  and  Mazatlan,  southward  to 
Yago,  in  the  state  of  Tepic,  not  far  from 
Guadalajara,  to  which  point  it  will  be 
extended  to  connect  with  a  line  to  the  . 
City  of  Mexico  and  thus  open  up  a  won- 
derful and  wealthy  country  for  com- 
merce, sport  and  travel. 

The  next  morning  we  were  in  Guay- 
mas. The  only  thrill — a  very  mild  one 
— supplied  by  the  revolution  was  a 
glimpse  of  a  rebel  command  marching 
in  the  brush  below  Hermosillo  and  the 
presence  of  Federal  soldiers  on  the 
train. 
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We  drove  to  the  hotel  where  we  were 
to  meet  the  head  of  our  expedition,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Salisbury,  a  rancher  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  acre  ranch  in  the  Yaqui 
Valley,  and  a  celebrated  big  game  hunt- 
er, fisherman,  and  yachtsman.  On  his 
motorboat,  the  Wanderer,  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years  he  had  been  hunting, 
fishing,  and  exploring  in  the  Gulf  of 
California,  making  a  special  study  of 
Tiburon  Island.  He  had  managed  to 
get  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Seri  In- 


"That's  just  why  I  want  to  go!"  re- 
plied the  Senora.  "It's  perfectly  delight- 
ful to  think  I'll  be  the  first  white  woman 
to  set  foot  on  Tiburon!" 

Senor  William  Robinson — otherwise 
"Billy"  Robinson — former  Prefect  of 
Guaymas,  and,  despite  his  name,  which 
descends  to  him  from  an  ancestor,  a 
Mexican  of  courtly  manners  and  Castil- 
ian  aplomb,  being  one  of  those  who 
heard  the  Senora  so  declare  herself,  rose 
to  the  occasion  gallantly  by  remarking: 
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dians  and  was  recognized  by  the  tribe 
as  its  one  white  friend. 

The  Wanderer  was  lying  at  the  pier  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  hotel  taking  on 
board  the  last  of  the  gasoline  and  pro- 
visions. Jumping  into  a  cab,  we  left 
the  water-front  for  a  hurried,  exciting 
hour  or  two  of  shopping  for  minor 
necessaries,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  the  like, 
among  the  quaint  stores  and  shops  of 
the  city.  Salisbury  was  known  every- 
where, and  the  news  that  he  was  making 
another  trip  to  Tiburon  excited  no 
especial  interest — but  when  it  became 
known  that  the  Senora  also  was  going, 
there  was  excitement  galore,  very  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Senora. 

"But  never  has  a  white  woman  ever 
ventured  to  Tiburon,"  was  said,  again 
and  again. 


"And  the  foot  of  the  Senora  will  leave 
a  mark  which,  though  tiny,  will  never 
be  forgotten!" 

11  Ah,  Dios,  si>  si!"  remarked  somebody 
else.  "If  only  the  cannibals  do  not  de- 
vour it!" 

"Well,  if  they  do  they'll  find  it  ten- 
der— like  her  husband's  as  well !" 
laughed  Salisbury,  and  hurried  his  ten- 
derfeet  guests  away  from  the  croakers 
and  prophets  of  evil  to  the  motorboat. 
While  the  tenderfeet  changed  their 
clothes  in  the  cabin,  everything  was 
made  ship-shape  and  snug,  and  when  we 
came  on  deck  again  the  trip  to  Tiburon 
was  under  way. 

It  was  nearing  noon.  It  was  a 
bright-skied  April  day.  A  light  breeze 
was  blowing  across  the  water  from  the 
west,    here    and    there    touching    with 
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white  foam  the  blue  of  the  gcntly-swell- 
[ng  waves.  Running  out  of  the  sun- 
splendid,  island-studded  harbor  into  the 
Gulf  of  California,  we  cruised  along  the 
shore  line  in  a  northwest  direction. 

Big,  grotesque  pelicans  were  doing  an 
awkward-looking  but  effective  fishing 
business  all  about.  So  also  was  a  small 
fleet  of  boats  from  Guaymas.  The 
fishermen,  however,  were  no  longer 
met  with  after  we  passed  the  Lighthouse 
Point.      The   pelicans   retained    a   mon- 


resistance  of  the  cruise,  but  there  were 
plenty  other  good  things  on  the  bill  of 
fare.  We  had  gasoline,  water,  and  pro- 
visions aboard  sufficient  for  a  week,  and 
we  meant  to  make  the  most  of  our  time. 
We  felt  that  if  we  were  not  pre- 
cisely marking  a  sea-trail  that  would 
soon  be  followed  by  many  others  to  the 
hunting  and  fishing  and  yachting  pleas- 
ures of  almost  inexhaustible  possibilities 
that  abound  in  the  Gulf,  at  any  rate  we 
were    among    the    very    first    pioneers. 


THE  GATHERING  IN  THE  TRIBAL  HUT  WITH  THE  ONLY  WHITE  WOMAN  WHO 
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opoly.  We  were  now  beyond  the  last 
point  of  ordinary  navigation  in  the  Gulf. 
There  is  no  other  lighthouse  after  you 
pass  Guaymas. 

Except  for  turtle-hunters  and  gull-egg 
gatherers,  and  now  and  again  a  smug- 
gling craft,  or  the  vessel  of  some  adven- 
turer looking  for  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
landing  Chinese  on  their  way  into  the 
United  States,  the  Gulf  of  California 
beyond  Guaymas  is  unfrequented  and 
almost  unknown.  Few  places  in  the 
world  to-day  are  so  little  known  as  this 
mysterious,  desert-islanded,  desert-bor- 
dered gulf.  : 

Tiburon  lies  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  north  of  Guaymas.  It  was 
Salisbury's  plan  to  reach  it  at  dawn  next 
morning.  We  were  in  no  hurry. 
Tiburon,   to  be  sure,  was  the  piece  de 


Sportsmen  often  ask:  "Where  are  the 
great  game  fields  of  the  world  to-day?" 
Few  can  give  an  answer.  Alaska — a 
very  old  story!  Except,  of  course,  for 
its  real  interior,  which  is  more  difficult 
than  interior  Africa  to-day.  And  Africa 
itself  is  rather  stale  except  for  the  far 
regions  that  cost  a  small  fortune  to  pen- 
etrate. 

Generally  speaking,  the  sportsman  of 
to-day  faces  a  world  rapidly  growing 
short  of  sport.  Hunting  and  fishing  and 
out-of-door  life  nearly  everywhere  have 
been  so  systematized  and  commercialized 
that  their  adventurous  tang,  their  ro- 
mantic qualities,  have  been  pretty  well 
lost.  Yet  here,  right  in  the  back-yard  of 
the  United  States,  so  to  speak,  is  a 
place  in  which  to  play  to  your  heart's 
content,   on  waters  and   lands   that  are 
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still  largely  unexplored,  with  mountains 
to  climb  and  deserts  to  conquer,  and  lit- 
erally swarming  with  game. 

Back  from  the  shore-line  of  the  Gulf 
you  can  get  grizzly  and  brown  bear  and 
mountain  lions.  Antelope  roam  certain 
of  the  regions  in  bands  of  two  and  three 
hundred.  The  big  horn  mountain  sheep 
are  plentiful.  Tiburon  Island  is  criss- 
crossed with  deer  tracks  till  the  ground 
resembles  the  trodden  trails  about  the 
home  corral  of  a  cattle  ranch.  To  give 
a  list  of  the  fish  and  birds  and  other 
game  would  be  to  turn  this  article  into 
a  sort  of  dictionary  of  sport. 

Here's  just  a  sample  paragraph:  Be- 
sides bear,  antelope,  and  several  kinds  of 
deer,  there  are  mountain  lions,  wild 
hog,  and  bob  cats.  For  feathered  game — 
there  is  wild  turkey  and  ducks  of  all 
kinds  in  incredible  numbers.  Admiral 
Dewey,  who,  when  a  commodore, 
mapped  the  Gulf,  told  Dr.  D.  T.  Mac- 
Dougal,  director  of  the  Carnegie  Desert 
Laboratory  and  himself  a  hunter  and  ex- 
plorer of  sorts,  that  he,  George  Dewey, 
would  take  his  affidavit  that  he  saw  a 
raft  of  wild  duck  coming  out  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  that  was 
more  than  two  miles  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide!  (I  give  the  names  on  which 
this  little  anecdote  rests,  for  you  can't 
be  too  careful  in  this  hunting  story  busi- 
ness.    Modern  pump  and  magazine  guns 
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haven't  by  any  means  altogether  super- 
seded the  good  old  long  bow!)  Then 
there  are  edible  parrots,  Sonora  pigeons, 
sandhill  crane,  geese,  brant,  curlew, 
snipe,   plover,    and    quail — quail — quail. 

Fish — well,  I'll  go  light  concerning 
fish,  just  mentioning  turtle  (if  the  tur- 
tle goes  in  the  fish  class),  jew  fish,  tuna, 
yellow  tail  ranging  as  high  in  weight  as 
seventy-five  pounds,  with  fifty-pounders 
common;  cabrillo  (golden,  striped,  and 
pinto),  running  in  weight  up  to  two 
hundred,  and  a  first  rate  fighting  fish. 
Time  after  time  on  our  trip  a  cabrillo 
would  be  caught,  and  while  being  drawn 
in,  by  rod  or  hand,  would  be  swallowed 
by  a  monster  cabrillo,  who  usually  broke 
the  line,  though  once  we  got  a  hundred- 
and  fifty-pounder. 

Often,  too,  one  would  jump  for  the 
log  when  it  wa;  thrown  out  and  its 
brass  was  all  dented  with  teeth  marks. 

Once  when  sounding  with  the  lead  in 
unknown  waters,  we  were  puzzled  by 
the  fantastic  variations  of  depth  the  lead 
would  record  until  we  discovered  that  a 
big  school  of  bass  was  under  the  boat 
and  that  the  lead  was  resting  on  its  al- 
most solidly-packed  mass  most  of  the 
time.  And  I  could  tell  you  others — all 
true,  at  that!  I'll  refer  you  to  the 
Senora  if  you  don't  believe  me,  for  she's 
from  New  England,  the  place  that  made 
the  conscience  famous. 
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Then  there  is  a  rooster  fish,  something 
like  a  yellowtail,  only  with  a  blunter, 
bull-dog  kind  of  head  and  with  fins 
sticking  out  on  its  back  like  the  tail  of 
a  rooster,  a  vicious  fighter  from  strike 
to  gaffing.  There  is  the  tartuva,  a  fish 
resembling  a  white  sea  bass,  something 
rather  like  a  cross  between  a  jew  fish 
and  a  white  bass.  As  high  as  seven  dol- 
lars gold  a  kilo  (about  two  and  one- 
fifth  pounds)  is  paid  by  the  Chinese  for 
its  bladder,  for  it  is  esteemed  by  them 
a  great  delicacy.  The  bladder  looks  like 
a  piece  of  transparent  tallow.  Add  just 
about  a  hundred-odd  other  kinds  that 
also  run  to  and  fro  in  those  wonderful 
waters — and  whales,  and  sharks,  and 
tinteros,  or  sting-rays,  some  said  to  weigh 
a  ton  or  more,  all  of  which  are  hunted 
by  those  who  like  a  liberal  spicing  of 
danger  in  their  sport. 

All  the  afternoon  we  .slipped  through 
a  smooth  sea  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  keep- 
ing close  to  the  shore,  down  to  which 
the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madres 
marched  in  fantastic  array,  looking  as  if 
they  had  been  cut  out  by  Rodin  and  a 
company  of  Japanese  carvers  and  then 
colored  by  Maxfield  Parrish.  Here  and 
there  in  the  canyons  were  groves  of  palm 
trees,  of  a  dull  bronze-green,  stiff  in 
the  windless  sunshine  like  decorations  of 
metalwork.  The  great  gulf  was  like  a 
smoldering  blue   flame   in   the   flood  of 


ardent  sunshine.  Flocks  of  tern  sprink- 
led it  with  dots  of  white.  Huge  turtles 
swam  by.  Whales  appeared,  to  spout 
and  sound  again. 

Clouds  of  fish,  or  solitary  ones,  came 
and  passed  in  the  calm  depths  below  the 
boat,  like  strange  emotions  and  curious 
thoughts  passing  through  the  meditative 
soul  of  a  hermit.  There  were  rocks  near 
shore  that  looked  like  lions  and  sphynxes, 
or  broken  bridges,  shattered  columns, 
and  architraves  of  ruined  cities.  Moun- 
tains of  mirage  suspired  from  the  water 
like  the  dreams  of  a  poet  taking  form 
and  lifted  their  wavering  peaks  of  ame- 
thyst, mauve,  lilac  and  rose  in  altitudi- 
nous  aspiration  toward  the  sky,  only  to 
tremble  back  into  oblivion  as  though 
shriveled  by  the  sun. 

As  the  sun  neared  the  western  sea 
horizon — for  at  this  point  the  gulf  is 
about  one  hundred  miles  wide  and  the 
other  shore  was  invisible — there  began 
that  vesperal  miracle  of  color  transmuta- 
tion,— that  silent  symphony  of  changing, 
dissolving,  blending,  harmonic  weaving 
and  interweaving  hues — as  though  the 
secret  shrine  of  night  was  being  protect- 
ed by  veil  after  veil — which  evening 
after  evening  is  repeated  but  is  never 
the  same. 

The  level  light  splashed  back  from 
the  cliffs  along  the  shore  and  filled  the 
water  with   gold  and  purple,   darkened 
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here  and  there  by  patterns  of  sea-weed 
and  touched  with  scarlet  by  schools  of 
vivid  red  fish.  Black  cormorants,  with 
snaky  heads,  and  pelicans  with  long  bills 
crossed  and  criss-crossed  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  the  noise  of  the  water  on  the 
shore  and  the  thud-thudding  of  the 
Wanderer  s  screw  and  the  splash  of  leap- 
ing fish  and  the  cries  of  the  water-fowl, 
emphasized  the  profound  silence  and 
colitude  in  which  we  moved,  as  people 
praying  on  the  floor  of  a  cathedral  indi- 
cate its  immensity. 

Shortly  after  six  o'clock  we  sighted 
the  mountains  of  Tiburon  dead  ahead 
and  sixty  miles  away,  the  faintest  possi- 
ble bluish  blur  against  the  sky. 

It  was  Captain  Salisbury's  intention 
to  run  slowly  all  night  and  arrive  at 
Tiburon  at  daybreak,  at  the  southwest- 
ern end  of  the  island,  near  Willard's 
point. 

I  stayed  on  deck  throughout  the  night, 
now  sleeping,  now  waking.  The  water 
was  calm  as  a  mill  pond.  Fish  broke 
its  surface  with  flashes  and  whirlpools  of 
phosphorescent  flame,  and  at  our  bows 
we  carried  two  spreading  wings  of  blue 
fire — blue  as  the  light  sparkling  from  a 
dynamo. 

The  air  was  warm  and  balmy, — 
balmy,  and  balmy!     And  all  about  us, 


on  the  shore  or  on  strange  desert  islands, 
loomed  the  apparitional  shadows  of  the 
mountains. 

At  one  o'clock  Salisbury  half-whis- 
pered, "Look  at  the  fire  yonder!"  I 
looked  and  saw  a  great  still  flame  far 
away — and  then  the  rest  of  the  huge 
moon  followed  the  crimson  upper  rim 
into  sight.  Arising  out  of  the  sea  and 
half  veiled  by  a  cloud,  it  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  the  bulging  sail  of 
some  strange  ship  of  dream. 

I  knew  the  night  could  give  me  noth- 
ing greater  than  the  moonrise  and  I 
slept.  Shortly  after  four  o'clock  I  was 
awake  again  and  Monument  Point,  the 
southeastern  end  of  Tiburon,  appeared 
as  a  black  silhouette  against  the  dim 
beginning  of  the  dawn,  and  the  first  of 
the  pelicans  were  clumsily  heaving  them- 
selves from  the  shore-line  toward  the 
sea. 

"If  the  early  bird  gets  the  worm,  on 
shore,  what  does  the  early  pelican  get?" 
somebody  wanted  to  know,  but  at  4 
A.  M.  your  wit  does  not  work  readily, 
and  the  best  that  anybody  could  suggest 
was  that  perhaps  they  got  oyster  cock- 
tails.    I3ut  we  took  coffee. 

We  ran  close  in  and  skirted  the  west- 
ward shore  of  Tiburon.  Hilly,  dusky, 
slumbrous,  and  mysterious  did  it  seem, 
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emerging  from  behind  the  curtain  of 
night.  The  atmosphere  of  all  the  leg- 
ends and  romances — the  treasure  hunts, 
the  battles,  the  tragic  disappearances  of 
prospectors  and  explorers  in  its  recesses 
— all  this  seemed  to  hang  about  it  like 
a  palpable  veil  of  mystery. 

On  our  port  beam  appeared  the  island 
of  San  Estevan,  taking  the  colors  of  the 
coming  day  before  they  reached  Tiburon. 
It  glowed  like  a  huge  gem  of  carved 
topaz  and  molded  amber  and  sculptured 
rose-marble  on  the  indigo-blue  floor  of 
the  calm  water.  Then  the  sunbeams 
reached  Tiburon  and  its  tall,  grim  hills 
donned  cloaks  of  imperial  purple  and 
gold  and  violet. 

"In  one  of  the  bays  of  Tiburon,  or 
on  the  mainland  near  it,"  said  Salis- 
bury, "there  is  supposed  to  be  a  great 
treasure  of  pearls,  gold  coin,  and  the 
loot  of  Spanish  churches  and  ships  and 
cities,  gathered  together  by  the  brother 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  a  pirate, 
according  to  the  legends  of  the  Gulf, 
and  made  Tiburon  his  haven.  He  cap- 
tured a  good  many  Spanish  ships  in  or 
near  the  Gulf,  but  at  last  was  himself 
defeated  and  destroyed,  with  ship  and 
crew,  by  a  French  frigate  on  the  Baja 
California  coast,  opposite  Guaymas. 
But  the  Frenchmen  did  not  get  his  treas- 
ure. It  has  been  for  centuries  a  part  of 
the  lore  that  attracted  adventurers  here. 

"Another  part  of  Tiburon's  magnetic 
faculty  is  the  story,  widely  credited  on 


the  West  Coast,  that  there  is  a  bed  of 
pearl  oysters  of  immense  richness  some- 
where in  its  waters.  Many  of  the  early 
Spanish  chroniclers  mention  it,  and  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Lieutenant  Hardy  and 
other  voyagers.  But  so  far  nobody  has 
succeeded  in  securing  the  secret  of  its 
location  from  the  Seris,  who  have*driven 
away  or  killed  many  companies  of  ad- 
venturers who  came  here  to  discover  the 
pearls.  And  in  the  hills  of  the  island 
are  thought  to  be  rich  mines  of  gold  and 
copper. 

"During  the  last  three  centuries  more 
than  fifty  recorded  attempts  to  subjugate 
the  Seris  have  been  made,  and  the  vari- 
ous fights  and  encounters  with  them  are 
innumerable.  They  killed  two  San 
Francisco  newspaper  men  who  landed 
on  Tiburon  some  years  ago  and  were 
accused  of  having  eaten  them  as  well, 
but-  that  was  false.  And  not  long  ago 
they  killed  a  curio  hunter  named  John- 
son, together  with  a  companion,  who 
were  sailing  in  a  Chinese  junk  from  San 
Diego  up  and  down  the  Gulf.  When  I 
came  here  for  the  first  time  I  had  two 
Mexicans  with  me  in  a  small  motor- 
boat.  I  literally  had  to  fight  them  to 
compel  them  to  run  the  boat  in  to  the 
shore  when  I  said  I  meant  to  land  on 
Tiburon.  And  all  the  while  I  was  on 
shore  I  was  in  a  funk  lest  they  run  away 
with  the  boat." 

"How  did  the  Seris  receive  you?"  I 
asked. 
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"As  an  object  of  great  suspicion,  and 
things  looked  pretty  squally  all  the 
while,"  said  Salisbury.  "But  I  gave 
them  some  presents  and  made  my  get- 
away, and  on  repeated  visits  since  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  trade  with  them 
and  always  to  bring  them  cigarettes,  or 
old  clothing,  or  cooking  utensils,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  and  now  I'm  wel- 
comed— though,  just  the  same,  I  always 
go  well  armed  when  I  am  among  them." 

First  White  Woman  on  Tiburon 

Running  into  a  pretty  little  bay,  we 
anchored  and  lowered  the  rowboat  and 
went  ashore.  As  the  bay  was  unnamed 
on  the  maps,  Salisbury  declared  that  we 
would  give  it  the  name  of  "Peggy's 
Landing,"  in  honor  of  the  first  white 
woman  to  land  on  Tiburon.  Map- 
makers,  take  notice !  We  did  not  expect 
to  see  the  Seris,  but  were  after  deer  for 
the  larder.  The  Seris'  main  village  is  on 
the  mainland  opposite  the  northeast  end 
of  the  island,  across  the  Boca  Inferno, 
or  Mouth  of  Hell — the  narrow,  treach- 
erous strait  that  separates  Tiburon  from 
the  Sonoran  coast.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  the  Indians  migrate  to  the 
island  and  hunting  and  fishing  parties 
are  continually  crossing  and  recrossing. 

Having  made  the  first  landing  of  a 
white  woman  on  mysterious  Tiburon, 
however,  the  Senora  remained  on  the 
shore  near  the  boat,  while  Salisbury  and 
I,  accompanied  each  by  a  Mexican  sailor, 
went  inland  after  deer. 

We  did  not  go  far.  Within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  beach  Salisbury 
killed  a  fat  buck.  We  saw  eight  big 
white-tail  deer  almost  as  soon  as  we  be- 
gan to  hunt,  and  could  have  killed  at 
least  six  if  we  had  been  so  minded.  But 
we  were  merely  after  meat,  and  we  soon 
were  afloat  again  with  the  larder  well 
supplied  and  deer  liver  and  bacon  on  the 
bill  of  fare  for  next  morning's  breakfast. 

All  that  day  we  leisurely  coasted 
Tiburon,  arriving  early  in  the  afternoon 
at  Patos  Island,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Peggy's  Landing  and  fifteen  from  the 
Seri  village.  Seen  from  a  distance,  Patos 
Island  looks  singularly  like  an  Egyptian 
pyramid,  as  there  is  a  hill  whitened  with 
guano  standing  in  its  midst  that  is  shaped 


very  much  like  one  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments by  the  Nile.  We  landed  on  Patos 
despite  the  clamorous,  squalling,  agitated 
mob  of  gulls  that  live  there.  Here  and 
there  we  found  the  ruined  walls  of  old 
fortifications  erected  by  guano  gatherers 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  Seri.  We 
came  upon  old  iron  wheelbarrows  buried 
in  the  sand. 

The  wind  freshened  as  the  day  wore 
on  so  considerably  that,  as  the  Seri  vil- 
lage is  on  the  open  roadstead,  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  go  there  until  next  morn- 
ing, as  we  had  good  anchorage  in  shelter 
where  we  were.  That  night  the  tender- 
feet  had  little  sleep,  though  we  were 
rocked  soothingly  and  gently  by  the  calm 
water  in  which  the  Wanderer  lay.  Our 
proximity  to  the  Seris,  no  doubt,  exerted 
too  exciting  an  influence.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  know  that  all  the  tales  I  had 
ever  heard  or  read — and  their  name  is 
legion! — came  into  mind,  with  appro- 
priate illustrations  supplied  by  mental 
pictures  of  cannibal  feasts  and  poisoned 
arrows  hurtling  in  flights. 

We  were  awakened  early,  and  after 
the  deer  liver  and  bacon  breakfast,  we 
left  Patos  Island  for  the  Seri  village  just 
as  the  sun  came  up.  We  ran  close  in  to 
the  Tiburon  shore  at  this  point  in  order 
to  see  the  big  valley  that  opens  there — 
the  valley  which  an  imaginative  recent 
writer  on  Tiburon  said  contained  an  im- 
mense stone  idol  worshipped  by  the 
Seris, — but  which  doesn't. 

As  we  approached  the  mainland  we 
ran  up  our  flags — all  in  honor  of  Juan 
Tomas,  the  chief  of  the  Seris.  The  stars 
and  stripes  and  the  Mexican  flag  and 
the  pennants  of  various  yacht  clubs  and 
motorboat  associations  made  a  brave 
showing.  At  seven  o'clock  we  were  well 
up  with  the  coast.  Preparations  were 
begun  for  the  landing.  Mrs.  Williams, 
Salisbury*  myself,  and  one  of  the  sailors 
were  to  go  ashore,  while  the  engineer, 
an  American,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
two  Mexican  sailors,  were  to  guard  the 
Wanderer. 

Loaded  rifles  were  dealt  out  to  them, 
with  instructions  to  keep  us  under  ob- 
servation all  the  time  we  were  in  on 
shore  and  to  cover  our  retreat  if  a  re- 
treat should  be  found  necessary.  We 
of  the  landing  party  did  not  take  rifles, 
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contenting  ourselves  with  six-shooters. 
Big  canvas  bags  wen-  filled  with  cigar- 
ettes and  boxes  of  matches  as  gifts.  All 
loose  articles  on  deck  were  put  away — 
to  remove  temptatj^  from  the  path  of 
the  Seris.  4^^- 

Presently  we  approached  the  sandy, 
desert  looking  shore  close  enough  to  dis- 
cern the  huts  of  the  Seris — desolate 
patches  of  brush  and  turtle  shell  amid 
the  sand  dunes  and  organ-pipe  cactus. 
We  blew  a  bugle  and  saw  the  Seris  ap- 
pear and  race  down  the  sandhills  to  the 
beach  and  begin  to  launch  their  canoes. 
Dropping  anchor,  we  quickly  launched 
our  rowboat  and  pulled  toward  shore. 
The  Seris,  seeing  that  we  would  land 
before  they  could  reach  the  Wanderer, 
turned    their   canoes   and   paddled   back. 

"They  know  the  Wanderer  and  want 
to  be  Johnny  on  the  spot  when  the 
cigarettes  appear,"  said  Salisbury. 

As  soon  as  our  boat's  keel  touched 
the  sand  the  Seris  swarmed  about  us  and 
assisted  us  to  land  and  haul  the  boat  up. 
Decidedly — and  especially  for  tender- 
feet! — they  were  a  wild-looking  lot. 
And  never  had  we  heard  such  strange 
sounds  from  human  beings  as  issued 
from  the  Seris  as  they  jabbered  excitedly. 
Lieutenant  Hardy,  who  visited  Tiburon 
a  hundred  years  ago,  said  that  their  lan- 
guage reminded  him  of  that  of  the  Tehu- 
elche  tribe  of  Patagonia.  Some  ethnolo- 
gists have  ascribed  it  to  an  Arabian, 
others  to  a  Welch,  and  others  again  to 
a  Patagonian,  origin — but  nobody  really 
knows  the  origin  of  this  tribe,  that  is  so 
strangely  different  from  all  others  in  this 
part  of  America. 

When  Maldanado,  a  Spanish  con- 
quistador, one  of  Coronado's  officers, 
saw  the  Seris,  he  wrote  that  they  were 
so  large  and  tall  that  "the  best  man 
in  the  Spanish  tribe  reached  only  to  their 
chests."  Certainly  they  are  even  yet 
well  built  and  strapping  men  compared 
to  most  of  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  of 
Mexico,  but  if  there  were  really  giants 
in  Seriland  in  those  days,  their  descend- 
ants have  degenerated. 

Juan  Tomas.  the  chief,  was  soon 
shaking  hands  with  us.  He  is  the  only 
man  among  the  Seris  who  speaks  any 
Spanish,  and  his  vocabulary  is  very  lim- 
ited.    But  he  has  made  a  trip  or  two 


across  the  desert  that  guards  Seriland  on 
the  cast  to  Hermosillo,  the  capital  of 
Sonora,  and  concluded  a  formal  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Mexican  government 
which  has  been  maintained  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Like  most  of  the  men  of 
the  tribe,  there  is  something  Chinese  in 
the  cast  of  Juan  Tomas'  features.  The 
women,  however,  have  a  more  Caucasian 
look  and  some  of  them  are  pretty,  even 
according  to  our  standards. 

Men,  women  and  children,  and  dogs 
— more  dogs,  apparently,  than  humans — 
swarmed  about  us  and  reached  out 
eagerly  (that  is,  the  humans  did!)  for 
the  cigarettes  and  matches,  and  soon 
everybody,  down  to  year-old  babies,  were 
smoking.  We  were  led  to  the  biggest 
hut  in  the  village — which  did  not  con- 
tain more  than  a  dozen  wickiups  all  told. 
They  were  very  proud  of  this  largest 
hut,  which  was  a  new  one  and  used  as 
a  sort  of  tribal  headquarters.  We  were 
seated  on  the  ground  in  a  circle,  the 
Senora  having  the  post  of  honor  by  the 
chief's  right  hand,  and  smoked  cigarettes 
and  talked,  as  well  as  we  could,  to  Juan 
Tomas.  Incidentally,  we  took  a  rough- 
and-ready  census  of  the  tribe. 

A    Dying   Race 

Various  reports  in  the  outside  world 
had  estimated  the  number  of  the  Seris 
at  anything  from  two  hundred  to  a 
thousand.  But  Juan  Tomas  caused  a 
young  man  of  the  tribe  to  make  a  mark 
in  the  sand  as  he  repeated  the  name  of 
each  male  member  of  the  tribe,  and  they 
numbered  fifty-five.  There  are  about 
thirty  women,  or  possibly  forty,  so  that 
the  entire  Seri  tribe  numbers  less  than 
one  hundred.  And  soon  there  will  be 
few  of  these  left.  They  are  dying  rap- 
idly. There  are  few  young  children. 
Their  days  are  numbered. 

A  few  months  ago  there  appeared  a 
magazine  article  purporting  to  be  a 
truthful  account  of  its  author's  adven- 
tures on  Tiburon  with  the  Seris — how 
he  landed  to  get  water  from  a  certain 
spring  (which  happens  to  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island  from  where  the  article 
places  it),  and  how  the  Seris  came  down 
upon  him  and  his  party  and  opened  rifle 
fire  and  engaged  them  in  a  bloody  fight. 
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And  in  another  magazine  recently  there 
was  an  equally  thrilling  account  of  the 
flights  of  poisoned  arrows  shot  around 
the  author  and  his  companion  by  the 
Seris. 

Though  it  seems  rather  a  pity  to  shat- 
ter romantic  illusions  and  myths  in  a 
world  from  which  romance  (of  that 
kind,  anyway)  is  fading  rapidly,  yet  it 
must  be  said  that  there  are  only  two 
old,  useless  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the 
tribe,  and,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  only 
two  bows  and  a  couple  of  quivers  full 
of  arrows,  not  one  of  which  was  headed. 
And  now  they  haven't  those,  for  we 
bought  them  for  souvenirs. 

Among  themselves,  at  any  rate,  how- 
ever they  may  have  behaved  to  strangers 
in  the  past,  the  Seris  were  as  kindly  and 
even  affectionate  a  lot  of  people  as  I  have 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter. 
Never  did  we  see  a  mother  or  father 
t  slap  a  child.  Never  was  anger  displayed, 
or  irritation.  They  were  continually 
sharing  with  each  other  the  little  gifts 
we  made  them.    Really,  you  know,  when 


you  see  a  group  of  alleged  cannibals 
sharing  chewing  gum  (the  first  they  had 
ever  tasted)  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
enjoying  themselves  hugely,  respect  for 
travelers'  tales  of  blood  and  thunder  goes 
down  a  peg  or  two. 

And  yet,  it  is  true  that  the  tales  are 
not  all  false.  In  the  sunset  time  of  their 
lives,  the  Seris  seem  placidly  and  gently 
passing  away  from  the  mysterious  land 
they  have  held  inviolate  for  centuries  of 
recorded  history,  with  their  blood  un- 
mixed with  outland  blood  and  unaffected 
by  the  civilization  that  has  conquered 
all  other  portions  of  America.  They 
are  dying  as  they  have  lived — never  hav- 
ing emerged  in  the  slightest  from  bar- 
barism, dependent  upon  fish  and  bird 
eggs  and  an  occasional  deer  for  food, 
and  when  we  brought  our  visit  to  an 
end  and  chug-chugged  away  in  our  up- 
to-date  motorboat,  into  the  dream-like 
waters  of  the  great  Gulf,  the  experience 
seemed  like  an  emergence  from  a  dream 
— a  dream  of  the  long-dead  past  and  the 
ancient  peoples  of  a  by-gone  world. 


THE  CARE  OF  A  TERRIER 


BY    WILLIAMS    HAYNKS 


Only  Common  Sense   and  a   Little   Experience   Needed  to  Strike  the 
Golden  Mean  Between  Too  Much  Care  and  Not  Enough 


NE  of  the  most  noted  vet- 
erinarians in  New  York 
once  said  to  me  that,  if 
it  were  not  for  too  much 
or  too  little  attention,  he 
doubted  if  he  should 
ever  be  called  upon  to  treat  a  dog.  He 
explained  his  meaning  by  adding  that 
the  toy  dogs  were  generally  killed  by 
kindness  and  most,  terriers  die  of  neglect. 
If  this  is  true,  and  this  doctor  has  a 
canine  practice  that  keeps  him  busy  from 
morning  till  night,  there  must  be  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  the  care  of 
most  dogs. 

The  terriers — for  the  evils  of  a  candy 
diet  and  a  life  spent  on  silken  pillows 
does  not  need  to  be  even  mentioned 
here — the  terriers  can,  it  is  perfectly 
true,  get  along  with  less  attention  than 
most  breeds  of  dogs,  for  they  all  have 
wonderful  constitutions.  Does  that,  how- 
ever, give  the  terrier  owner  a  free  right 
and  license  to  neglect  his    dogs? 

It  is  almost  a  joke  to  keep  such  a 
naturally  healthy  dog  as  a  terrier  in  the 
pink  of  condition.  All  he  needs  is  dry, 
clean  kennels,  with  decent  bedding;  good 
nourishing  food  at  regular  hours;  all  the 
fresh  water  he  wants  to  drink ;  plenty 
of  exercise,  and  a  little  grooming.  Given 
these  few  things  and  a  terrier  will  be 
disgustingly  well,  full  of  high  spirits, 
and  happy  as  a  clam  at  high  tide.  It  is 
really  so  easy  to  keep  a  terrier  "fit," 
and  it  means  so  much  to  the  dog  and  his 
owner,  whether  he  be  a  dog  owner  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  that  it  is  nothing  less 
than  criminal  not  to  do  so. 

Kennels,  bedding,  food  and  feeding, 
water,  exercise,  and  grooming, — these 
are  the  things  which  given  proper  at- 
tention mean  a  healthy  and  happy  dog. 
Let  us  take  them  up,  one  at  a  time,  for 


it  is  as  often  ignorance  as  thoughtless- 
ness that  causes  the  trouble. 

The  question  as  to  what  kind  of  a 
kennel  is  bound  to  have  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent answers  according  to  whether  one 
lives  in  the  city  or  the  country,  in  the 
North  or  the  South,  and  whether  one 
is  to  keep  one  dog  or  fifty.  There  are, 
however,  certain  fundamental  considera- 
tions that  apply  to  any  home  for  dogs. 

In  the  first  place,  all  terriers,  espe- 
cially those  wearing  those  wonderful, 
double,  weather-proof  garments  we  call 
"wire-coats,"  are  best  off  living  the 
simple  life  out  of  doors.  This  is  true 
in  any  climate.  I  used  to  have  all  sorts 
of  troubles  with  the  skins  and  coats  of 
my  wire-haired  terriers  till  I  just  turned 
them  out,  providing  them  with  dry, 
draft-proof,  but  unheated  shelters  in 
which  to  sleep  and  where  they  could 
escape  very  bad  weather. 

My  own  experience  has  proved  to  me 
that  wire-coated  terriers  are  worlds  bet- 
ter off  for  being  out  every  day  and  night 
in  the  year.  Even  in  the  severest  weather 
they  do  not  need  artificial  heat,  if  they 
have  a  perfectly  dry,  draft-less,  well 
bedded  place  to  sleep  in  and  to  serve  as  a 
shelter  on  very  wet,  stormy  days.  A 
decent  kennel  for  any  dog  from  a  St. 
Bernard  to  a  Pomeranian  is  dry  and 
draft-proof,  and  so  the  terrier  owner 
can  eliminate  the  question  of  artificial 
heating. 

The  man  who  lives  in  the  city  should 
try  to  keep  his  dog  out  in  the  yard  as 
much  as  possible,  and,  if  it  is  at  all 
feasible,  let  him  sleep  there.  Dogs  do 
have  an  inborn  instinct  to  "bay  at  the 
moon,"  and  terriers  are  supposed  to  be 
great  talkers.  Moreover,  city  back- 
yards, since  the  days  when  town  resi- 
dences   were    hollow    stone    piles    lined 
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with  hides  to  keep  the  wind  out,  have 
always  been  a  favorite  rendezvous  for 
Thomas  Catt,  Esq.,  and  Mistress  Tab- 
by, meetings  just  as  hard  on  the  nerves 
of  a  self-respecting  terrier  as  they  are 
on  those  of  his  sleepy  master. 

The  trouble  is  that,  while  master  be- 
comes a  public  benefactor  by  hurling  his 
shaving  mug  out  the  window,  the  efforts 
of  his  dog  to  drive  away  the  disturbers 
are  regarded  by  the  unsympathetic 
neighbors  as  quite  as  bad  as  the  feline 
serenaders  and  battle  cries.  No  dog  will 
bark  at  night  if  he  is  in  a  dark,  quiet 
place,  and  the  terrier  in  the  backyard 
will  sleep  like  a  baby  if  shut  up  in  a 
box  covered  with  burlap. 

Easy  to  Get  the  Ideal  Kennel 

The  ideal  terrier  kennel  is  an  oil 
barrel.  These  cannot  always  be  ob- 
tained, but  any  barrel  or  keg  intended 
to  hold  liquids,  and  so  made  water 
tight,  will  answer.  A  hole,  just  large 
enough  to  let  the  dog  in  and  out,  should 
be  cut  in  one  end.  Then  the  inside  may 
be  painted  with  kerosene  and  a  lighted 
paper  dropped  in.  This  cleans  the  bar- 
rel and  destroys  any  insects  and  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  do  every  month  or  so. 

The  barrel  ought  to  be  painted  inside 
and  out,  and  to  keep  it  from  rotting  on 
the  bottom  must  be  mounted  on  blocks 
so  that  it  just  clears  the  ground.  Rain 
can  be  kept  out  of  the  door  either  by 
tacking  a  curtain  of  sacking  over  it  (a 
dog  soon  learns  to  go  through  this,  and 
it  can  be  hung  up  in  good  weather)  or 
by  making  a  roof  of  V  shaped  planking, 
which  sets  over  the  barrel,  projecting  in 
front  like  the  eaves  of  a  barn.  Two 
small  terriers  or  one  Airedale  can  live 
easily  in  these  keg  kennels  in  summer, 
with  an  extra  one  added,  for  warmth's 
sake,  in  cold  weather. 

Another  kennel  that  is  fine  for  terriers 
is  one  I  adapted  from  the  suggestion 
of  a  chicken  owner,  who  used  a  similar 
box  as  a  coop  for  hens  with  young 
chicks.  It  is  a  box  that  can  be  taken 
all  apart.  The  floor  is  a  raised  platform 
against  which  the  sides  fit  closely,  being 
fastened  together  with  hooks.  The  roof 
slants  backwards  and  is  held  in  place  by 
thin  strips  that  fit  just  inside  the  walls. 


This  is  fine  for  summer,  but  must  be 
very  carefully  made  to  be  tight  enough 
for  cold  weather.  Its  flat  floor  makes  it 
admirable  for  a  bitch  with  puppies,  and 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  enabling 
you  to  leave  off  any  side  you  wish. 
Naturally,  they  are  very  easy  to  clean. 
They  can  be  made  any  size  or  shape  you 
wish  and  cost  from  five  dollars  up. 

For  the  man  who  is  going  into  a 
large  kennel  little  can  be  said  that  will 
be  broadly  useful.  One  wants  to  build 
a  model  kennel  of  hardwood  and  con- 
crete, while  the  next  has  an  old  chicken 
house  to  adapt  to  doggy  uses;  naturally 
requirements  and  conditions  are  very  dif- 
ferent. 

The  first  thing  that  any  kennel  build- 
er wants  to  see  to  is  that  he  has  good 
natural  drainage,  and  that  his  runs  are 
on  quickly  drying  ground,  gravel  rather 
than  clay.  Southern  exposures  are  the 
favorites,  and  it  is  better  to  have  two 
or  three  smaller  buildings  rather  than 
to  house  all  the  dogs  in  one.  In  this  way 
an  opportunity  is  given  to  give  each 
building  a  rest  once  in  a  while,  and  this 
should  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  indi- 
vidual runs  and  pens,  if  not  for  the 
whole  building. 

Good  hard  wood,  varnished  and  kept 
clean  and  well  drained,  is  the  most 
popular  flooring  for  kennels.  Concrete 
is  cold  in  winter,  asphalt  is  far  from 
desirable  in  summer ;  both  are  hard  on 
a  dog's  feet.  Dirt,  gravel,  and  ashes  are 
all  very  hard  to  clean.  Cork  is  expensive 
and  rots  out  with  amazing  speed. 

The  sleeping  benches  ought  to  be 
about  two  feet  off  the  floor  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  can  be  taken  down, 
cleaned,  and  set  out  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
Plenty  of  elbow  grease,  backed  up  with 
a  good  strong  disinfectant  and  fresh  air 
and  sunlight,  these  are  the  secrets  of  a 
successful  kennel.  Cleanliness  means 
that  disease  and  parasites  will  be  un- 
known. 

Wheat  or  rye  straw,  or  wood  shav- 
ings make  the  best  bedding.  The  straw 
costs  more  than  hay,  but  it  is  ten  times 
as  cleanly,  lasts  twice  as  long,  and  is 
much  better  for  a  dog's  skin.  Very  often 
shavings  will  be  given  away  for  the  cart- 
ing of  them,  and  they  make  a  fine  sum- 
mer bedding,  though  they  are  not  very 
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warm  for  winter.  Shavings,  especially 
pine  shavings,  make  a  very  poor  home 
for  fleas.  Excelsior  is  not  popular.  It 
has  a  distressing  habit  of  wadding  up  in 
hard  bunches  in  corners,  it  absorbs  mois- 
ture, but  does  not  dry  out  easily.  Moss 
and  sea  weed  and  such  beddings  are 
dirty  and  hard  to  handle. 

Food  is  an  important  item  in  the  care 
of  the  dog.  Table  scraps  make,  in  my 
opinion,  the  ideal  food  for  a  dog.  In 
this  the  house  pet  has  the  advantage  over 
his  friend  of  the  kennels,  for  he  gets  a 
wide  variety  of  well  cooked  and  nourish- 
ing food,  and  variety,  cooking,  nourish- 
ment are  the  foundation  of  good  feed- 
ing. 

Dog  biscuits,  which  are  so  cheap  and 
easy  to  handle,  are  excellent  in  their 
way,  but  one  should  resist  the  temptation 
to  feed  them  all  the  time.  You  would 
not  like  to  live  on  beefsteak  three  times 
a  day  week  in  and  week  out.  Dry  bread 
can  be  bought  by  the  barrel  from  most 
bakers  and  is  at  once  inexpensive  and 
nourishing.  Shredded  wheat  and  cracker 
scraps  can  also  be  gotten  and  are  useful 
for  a  change.  All  of  these  should  be 
fed  soaked  in  soup. 

In  the  winter  I  have  found  cornmeal 
very  acceptable,  but  the  moment  hot 
weather  comes  along  its  use  should  be 
discontinued,  or  skin  troubles  will  surely 
result.  It  can  either  be  made  in  a  mush 
with  milk  or  water,  or  baked  into  corn 
bread  cakes. 

I  use  a  homemade  dog  biscuit  from 
corn  meal  and  meat  in  the  following 
way:  The  meat  stock  is  boiled  over- 
night in  a  kettle  and  the  unstrained  soup 
is  used  instead  of  water  with  the  meal 
in  making  dough,  which  is  put  in  pans 
of  two  or  three  inch  thickness  and  baked 
in  a  slow  oven  till  hard  all  the  way 
through.     This  will  take  a  day. 

These  cakes  are  rich  and  should  not 
be  fed  too  often,  but  they  can  be  kept 
a  month,  and  I  never  saw  a  terrier  that 
did  not  relish  them.  In  summer,  fish 
boiled  twenty-four  hours,  till  the  bones 
are  all  soft,  makes  a  nice  change  from 
the  meat  soups  of  the  winter. 

There  are  many  who  might  be  called 
canine  vegetarians,  but  experimenting 
has  convinced  me  that  meat  is  the  best 
and  most  natural  food  for  the  dog.    Sir- 


loin does  cost  a  lot  of  money  these  days, 
but  hearts,  lungs,  heads,  odds  and  ends 
of  ribs  and  shank  bones  do  not  cost  so 
much,  and  you  can  always  make  arrange- 
ments with  a  butcher  to  save  you  these. 
Under  no  circumstances  feed  meat  that 
is  decayed.  It  does  not  have  to  be  as 
fresh  as  you  demand  for  your  own  table, 
if  you  take  care  to  cook  it  thoroughly, 
but  meat  that  is  mouldy  or  rotten  is 
poison,  not  food. 

Most  kennels  feed  twice  a  day,  a  light 
lunch  in  the  morning  and  the  regular 
day's  feed  in  the  evening.  The  morning 
bite  can  be  bread  or  biscuits  with  a 
little  soup  over  them.  The  evening 
meal  ought  to  be  all  that  the  dog  will 
comfortably  eat  without  stuffing.  If  any 
food  is  left  in  the  dishes  it  should  be 
cleaned  away  before  night,  and  a  dog 
who  is  "off  his  feed"  should  have  at- 
tention. 

Discrimination    in   Feeding 

Dogs  vary  as  much  as  people  in  the 
amount  they  will  eat.  One  gobbler  is 
always  thin,  while  a  dainty  eater  will 
put  on  more  flesh  than  is  necessary.  It 
is  the  height  of  foolishness  to  pamper  a 
dog's  taste  and  make  him  an  epicure, 
but  neither  is  it  wise  to  treat  them  all 
just  alike. 

Exercise  naturally  follows  feeding  in 
our  consideration  of  the  health  of  the 
dog.  Exercise,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  the 
best  tonic ;  it  keeps  the  muscles  hard  and 
the  stomach  in  shape;  it  prevents  fat- 
ness, and  is  just  play  for  a  dog. 

There  is,  however,  exercise  and  ex- 
ercise. To  walk  a  dog  along  on  a  lead 
is  exercise,  but  three  minutes'  free  run- 
ning is  worth  half  an  hour  "taking  the 
dog  out  for  a  walk"  after  the  manner 
of  the  young  lady  who  lives  in  the  city. 
Each  kennel  should  have  an  exercising 
yard,  a  lot  as  big  as  possible,  where  the 
dogs  can  be  turned  out  for  a  romp. 

One  wants  to  be  a  little  careful  about 
leaving  a  lot  of  dogs  turned  out  togeth- 
er, for  their  likes  and  dislikes  are  as 
strong  as  among  us.  I  remember  with 
sorrow  an  experience  of  this  kind.  A 
recently  purchased  dog  was  added  to  a 
run  full  of  home-bred  youngsters,  and 
because    he    was    older    and    bigger    he 
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played  the  bully  till  one  bright  morning 
three  of  his  victims  combined  forces  and 
gave  him  a  lesson  in  manners.  It  was 
a  lesson  for  his  owner,  too,  for  the  dog's 
ear  was  so  chewed  that  he  was  ruined 
for  showing. 

The  last  item  in  the  care  of  the  dog 
is  grooming,  but  it  is  at  least  as  impor- 
tant as  any  of  the  others  we  have  taken 
up.  Most  dogs  are  washed  too  often 
and  not  brushed  often  enough.  Wash- 
ing once  in  two  weeks  in  summer  and 
once  a  month  in  winter  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  keep  a  terrier  clean,  but  he 
should  be  brushed  daily. 

In  washing  a  dog  start  at  the  head 
with  a  good  disinfecting  soap  and  work 
backwards  and  downwards,  for  fleas 
make  for  the  head  when  threatened  with 
drowning  and  only  in  this  way  can  these 
pests  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  well  to  let  the 
soap  stay  in  the  coat  a  few  minutes,  but 
it  must  be  all  washed  out  very  carefully 
before  drying  the  dog. 

The  daily  grooming  should  consist 
first  of  a  combing  with   a  fairly  fine 


comb  to  clean  out  matted  dirt  and  hair. 
This  should  be  followed  by  a  sharp 
brushing  with  what  is  called  in  stable  a 
dandy  brush.  The  finishing  touches 
will  be  a  rub  down  with  a  hound  glove, 
such  as  is  sold  in  the  kennel  supply 
stores.  Such  treatment  will  keep  a  ter- 
rier in  almost  perfect  show  form  all  the 
time,  and  the  stimulation  of  the  skin 
will  be  found  to  act  as  a  regular  tonic 
for  him. 

Housed  in  clean,  draftless  kennels; 
given  good  food  with-  lots  of  exercise, 
and  with  some  little  attention  bestowed 
on  his  toilet,  a  terrier  is  sure  to  be 
healthy  and  happy.  Prevention  is  pro- 
verbially better  than  cure,  and  the  lit- 
tle work  of  keeping  a  terrier  well  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  care  of  a  sick 
dog.  Dogs  do  not  make  very  pleasant 
patients,  and  there  is  the  added  difficulty 
in  finding  out  just  what  really  ails  them, 
for  even  the  most  intelligent  of  our  ani- 
mals cannot  tell  us  where  his  aches  are 
and  how  a  dose  of  certain  medicine  af- 
fects him. 


THE   CARDINAL 


THE  redbird,  James  Lane  Allen's 
Kentucky  Cardinal,  constant  in 
all  seasons — I  hear  him  now,  for 
there  is  an  inundation  of  sunshine,  and 
the  bees  are  out.  "What  cheer?  What 
cheer?"  he  calls  from  the  thicket.  Vivid 
color!  A  splendid  crest!  A  shining 
mark  for  death!  And  now  another  of 
his  kind  follows  him,  and  another,  and 
another,  until  there  are  a  dozen  flitting 
about  in  the  thicket,  threading  it  with 
beauty  and  with  song. 

Happy  fellows!  I  would  that  I  could 
report  better  cheer  for  you  from  your 
brother  man!  You  are  only  a  bird! 
What  matter  to  him  how  long  you  live 
or  how  you  die?  Doubtless  you  are  well 
enough  in  a  cage,  but  here  of  what  avail 
are  your  song  and  your  grace  of  knight- 
hood? 

And  yet  the  law  says,  for  you,  to  man : 
"Thou  shalt  not  molest!  Thou  shalt 
not  imprison!     Thou   shalt   not  kill!" 


Keep  close  to  the  thicket,  dear  cardinal, 
or  seek  you  the  homes  of  those  that  love 
you,  for  there  is  a  broken  law  in  the 
land.  "Sweet,  sweet,  sweet!"  Ah,  yes, 
sweet  is  peace  and  blessed  shall  be  the 
day  when  men  shall  not  snare  you  nor 
destroy — when  you  may  nest  at  their 
doorsteps  and  sing  to  them  a  song  of 
new  meaning — of  deeper  music. 

What  we  need  most  in  behalf  of  the 
cardinal,  who  has  so  long  been  consid- 
ered a  handsome  bird  for  a  cage,  is  a 
better  sentiment  in  our  public  schools, 
for  many  of  the  boys  there  are  the 
State's  most  inconsiderate  barbarians 
who  think  kind  hearts  "squaw  hearts" 
and  law  an  odious  interference  with  their 
"right"  to  torture  and  to  kill.  There 
should  be  a  regular  bird-day  set  apart  in 
all  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  This 
the  Audubon  societies  are  striving  to 
bring  about,  and  so  far  with  encouraging 
response  from  teachers  and  pupils. 


RIFLE  SIGHTS  AND  SIGHTING 

RIFLES 


BY  EDWARD  C.  CROSSMAN 


Advantages  of  the   Aperture   as  Against  the   Open   Sight  and   Some 
Advice  as  to  the  Various  Types  of  Front  Sights 


NCE  upon  a  time  a  man 
went  deer  hunting  with 
a  borrowed — rented,  to 
be  accurate — rifle.  He 
found  a  spike  buck, 
minus  much  knowledge 
of  this  cruel  world,  or  else  anxious  to 
be  killed  if  his  actions  could  be  taken 
as  indication.  The  man  fired  five  shots 
at  the  innocent  buck  at  a  range  of  about 
fifty  yards.  The  landscape  between  was 
devoid  of  anything  to  interfere  with  the 
view,  which  made  the  five  misses  even 
more  inexcusable. 

The  hunter  crammed  in  more  am- 
munition and  followed  the  deer,  which 
had  strayed  oft  in  search  of  new  ad- 
ventures. Four  more  soft-point  bullets 
mushroomed  on  rocks  one-quarter  mile 
beyond  the  venison.  After  this  the  man 
went  back  to  camp,  his  mind  full  of 
unholy  thoughts,  and  the  buck,  still 
sound  in  wind  and  limb,  leisurely  sought 
a  good  place  for  the  night. 

Investigation  showed  the  rifle  to  be 
accurate.  The  sights  also  were  good, 
a  peep  rear  and  a  gold  bead  front.  The 
trouble  lay  in  that  the  good  things  had 
no  relation  to  each  other,  the  sights  lin- 
ing up  in  one  direction  and  the  very  ac- 
curate rifle  in  another.  The  moral  to 
this  yarn  is  that  the  full  and  unlimited 
membership  taken  out  by  the  man  in  the 
Nevermore  Club  didn't  bring  back  the 
innocent  buck.  Therefore  see  to  it  that 
your  own  accurate  rifle  and  your  own 
chosen  sights  have  the  proper  relation- 
ship to  one  another  before  you  encounter 
the  guileless  buck. 

The  hopeful  hunter,  essaying  to  kill 
game  with  the  common  or  barnyard  va- 
riety of  open  rear  and  brass  front  sight 


found  on  most  of  our  rifles  as  they  come 
from  the  factory,  should  be  "jolly  well 
certain"  that  he  can  make  hits  with  this 
combination.  Satisfied  that  he  can,  then 
he  should  proceed  to  assure  himself  that 
he  can  make  more  hits  with  this  combi- 
nation than  with  any  other  set  of  sights 
on  the  market.  Economy  is  fine,  in  its 
place,  but  saving  seventy-five  cents  on  a 
front  sight  you  didn't  get  and  losing  a 
two  hundred  dollar  shot  hardly  come 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  true 
economy. 

The  rear  sight  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. Human  eyes  are  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions,  regardless  of  the  age, 
sex,  politics,  or  nationality  of  the  owner. 
Some  eyes  are  better  than  others — per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  say  that  some 
are  worse  than  others. 

However,  the  best  of  them  will  not 
focus  at  the  same  time  two  or  more  ob- 
jects lying  in  different  planes  and  closer 
than  the  "universal  focus"  distance. 
Therefore  when  you  aim  a  rifle  equipped 
with  open  sight,  your  sighting  eye  is  con- 
tinually doing  a  jig  between  the  rear 
sight  fifteen  inches  from  the  eye,  the 
front  sight  fifteen  inches  farther,  and 
the  to-be-hit  object  probably  in  the  uni- 
versal focus  plane. 

When  the  eyes  are  young  and  strong 
— sometimes  they  are  both  old  and  strong 
— this  hopping  process  is  carried  on  so 
easily  and  quickly  that  the  shooter  is  con- 
vinced that  he  is  focusing  all  three  ob- 
jects at  the  same  time.  When  the  eye 
loses  its  power  of  accommodation,  then 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  sighting  proc- 
ess begins  to  appear. 

If  you  have  strong  eyes  and  the  power 
of  accommodation  is  yet  with  you  in  full 
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vigor,  you  can  afford  to  use  the  open 
rear  sight,  although  it  is  still  inferior  to 
the  various  forms  of  aperture  sights. 
Nobody  whose  eyes  are  not  of  the  best 
can  afford  to  penalize  his  chances  for 
getting  game  by  the  use  of  a  form  of 
sight  that  he  cannot  sharply  define. 

If  you  decide  on  the  open  sight,  don't 
stick  to  the  affair  that  came  on  the  rifle. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  flat  bar, 
or  one  but  slightly  concaved  across  its 
top,  is  superior  to  the  form  with  horns 
on  it.  Apparently  they  are  useful  only 
in  blotting  out  as  much  of  the  target  as 
possible.  The  bar  with  "U"  or  "V" 
cut  in  it  is  quick  to  catch  when  the  rifle 
is  thrown  to  the  shoulder  while  the  front 
sight  drops  into  the  notch  without  ap- 
parent effort  on  the  part  of  the  shooter. 

Surprisingly  good  shooting  can  be 
done  with  the  plain  bar  and  no  notch  at 
all.  The  top  edge  should  be  beveled 
away  from  the  eye  to  avoid  the  reflec- 
tions that  come  from  a  flat  surface  or 
one  turned  toward  the  eye. 

Tang  vs.  Receiver 

Occasionally  some  hunter  objects  to 
the  aperture  form  of  hunting  sight  on 
the  ground  that  the  open  is  more  quickly 
caught.  Theoretically  the  objection  is 
based  on  fact;  practically,  when  occasion 
demands  such  haste,  the  sights  are  never 
seen  and  the  rifle  is  fired  a  la  shotgun. 

When  the  aperture  is  the  choice  of 
the  sportsman,  it  may  be  of  the  tang  va- 
riety or  of  the  receiver  breed.  The  tang 
has  a  slight  advantage  in  that  the  aper- 
ture is  closer  to  the  eye  and  therefore 
less  to  be  thought  of  in  aiming  the  rifle. 
The  receiver  sight,  fastened  to  the 
frame  of  the  rifle,  is  out  of  the  way  of 
the  right  hand  and  does  not  threaten  to 
poke  out  the  eye  of  the  fellow  doing  the 
shooting.  On  rifles  of  heavy  comeback 
the  tang  sight  is  not  the  proper  caper, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

Regardless  of  the  persuasion  of  the 
aperture  sight,  the  secret  of  its  success- 
ful use  lies  in  forgetting  it,  except  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  set  for  the  distance  to  be 
shot  over.  It  doesn't  matter  a  tittle 
that  you  can  see  the  whole  blame  land- 
scape through  it.  You  can  do  the  same 
thing  with  a  needle  hole  in  a  piece  of 


paper  if  it  is  close  enough  to  the  eye. 
He  is  a  cranky  fellow  who  objects  to 
seeing  too  much  through  a  sight,  pro- 
vided the  affair  is  accurate.  The  last 
provision  has  been  demonstrated  too 
many  times  to  make  argument  possible. 

Of  course  the  theory  of  the  aperture 
sight  is  that  the  light  is  stronger  in  the 
center  of  the  ring  than  at  its  sides,  and 
the  light-loving  eye  hunts  that  center 
like  a  fish  going  for  a  good  pool.  Like- 
wise the  aperture  sight  is  more  accu- 
rate than  the  open,  apart  from  design, 
because  the  open  has  to  be  set  some  dis- 
tance up  the  barrel  to  enable  you  to  see 
it  at  all.  The  distance  between  sights 
is  thus  cut  down  and  wiggles  of  the 
bead,  apparently  of  no  great  width,  cost 
more  when  seen  through  the  open  sight 
than  through  the  aperture.  Actually 
the  movement  of  the  front  sight  is  great- 
er, although  it  appears  to  be  moving 
no  farther  than  when  seen  through  the 
aperture. 

Front  sights  are  more  often  chosen 
by  rule  of  thumb  than  by  the  exercise 
of  our  uncommon  common  sense.  Pri- 
marily a  front  sight  is  merely  a  bead  or 
other  shaped  small  object  on  the  muzzle 
that  can  be  seen  plainly  through  the 
rear  sight  and  seen  distinctly  against  the 
object  that  needs  hitting.  In  other 
words,  it  must  contrast  with  the  thing 
at  which  you  think  you  are  going  to 
shoot.  A  minor  detail  is  that  the  sight 
must  not  throw  reflections  of  light  into 
your  eyes  and  must  not  be  of  such  a 
shape  that  it  accumulates  a  glimmer  on 
its  top  or  side.  Such  glimmers  deceive 
you  as  to  the  real  center  of  the  sight 
and  your  shot  strikes  lower  or  to  one 
side  of  the  place  you  want  to  hit. 

After  a  long  course  of  elimination, 
discriminating  choice  has  settled  upon 
the  ivory,  the  gold,  or  the  combination 
beads  as  the  proper  front  sights  for 
hunting  rifles.  Neither  ivory  nor  prop- 
erly shaped  gold  beads  blend  with  the 
colors  of  most  game  animals  and  neither 
one,  properly  made,  will  break  off  under 
the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  hunt- 
ing rifle. 

Ivory  is  open  to  several  objections. 
Oil  colors  it  a  dead  yellow  that  is  hard 
to  see,  while  a  combination  of  rain  and 
freezing  has  been  known   to  drive  the 
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bit  of  ivory  out  of  its  steel  seat.  A  gold 
bead  can  be  seen  anywhere  that  game 
can  be  spotted  over  the  sights  of  the 
rille,  does  not  glimmer,  does  not  turn 
any  other  than  its  natural  color  through 
outside  influences,  and  is  nearly  as  strong 
as  its  steel  seat. 

Combination  bead  sights,  those  rain- 
bow affairs  that  offer  you  your  choice 
of  the  colors  of  Joseph's  coat,  have  the 
diabolical  habit  of  always  presenting  the 
wrong  color  for  the  game  that  appears. 
Usually  the  time  is  too  short  to  allow 
a  change  to  be  made. 

Worse  than  this,  the  eye  never  knows 
what  to  look  for  when  the  rifle  is 
thrown  to  the  shoulder  for  a  quick  shot. 
With  one  fixed  sight  out  there  on  the 
muzzle,  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to 
picking  up  that  bit  of  white  or  black 
or  3'ellow  and  guiding  it  to  the  mark. 
But  when  any  one  of  the  three  may  be 
sticking  up,  the  eye  is  confused  and  you 
stop  for  a  perceptible  instant  to  think 
whether  that  is  the  front  sight  or  not. 
This  is  not  a  fine-spun,  psychological 
theory;  it's  a  plain,  pugnosed,  flat-footed, 
cold-blooded  fact. 

A  common  error  is  to  make  the  front 
sight  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  crown  of 
your  hat.  The  big  one-eighth-inch  jack 
bead  comes  under  this  classification.  If 
you  are  positive  enough  to  swear  that 
you  won't  shoot  over  fifty  yards,  and 
that  the  game  won't  linger  long  enough 
for  you  to  think  twice  in  the  same  place, 
then  use  the  jack  sight.  Otherwise 
don't. 

The  size  of  the  bead  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  the  barrel. 
The  big  one-eighth-inch  jack  bead  out 
on  the  end  of  a  thirty-four-inch  section 
of  gas  main  looks  quite  reasonable  in  its 
dimensions.  The  little  one-sixteenth 
bead  on  a  carbine  muzzle  looks  as  large. 
Taking  the  average  length  of  barrel  as 
twenty-four  inches,  the  one-sixteenth- 
inch  bead  will  strike  the  happy  medium 
for  most  folks.  It  is  at  times  embarrass- 
ing to  lay  a  big  chunk  of  ivory  bead  on 
a  standing  deer  at  three  hundred  yards, 
where  the  aforesaid  bead  obscures  about 
ten  feet  of  the  landscape,  to  press  the 
trigger  carefully,  and  then  to  find  that 
the  deer  had  strayed  out  of  the  danger 
zone  during  the  pressing  operation. 


For  some  illogical  reason  the  average 
hunting  rifle  is  sighted  for  the  shortest 
distance  at  which  it  is  likely  to  be  used. 
Probably  this  is  about  fifty  yards.  Then 
the  purchaser  usually  depends  upon  the 
alleged  flat  trajectory  of  the  bullet  to 
take  care  of  shots  beyond. 

The  flat  trajectory  rule  works  well 
one  way  but  poorly  the  other.  If  the 
rifle  is  sighted  for  the  longest  distance 
you  are  likely  to  shoot,  then  is  fired 
at  game  half  as  far  away,  the  flat  tra- 
jectory will  probably  score  a  hit  for  you 
because  the  bullet  does  not  rise  much 
on  its  path  to  the  mark  for  which  its 
sights  are  set.  On  the  other  hand — 
mark  this — if  your  sights  are  set  for  a 
short  distance  and  you  attempt  to  shoot 
at  double  that  range  without  raising 
your  sights  or  changing  your  point  of 
aim,  the  rule  refuses  to  work  backward 
and  you'll  score  a  miss. 

Points  About  the  Flat  Trajectory 

Put  the  well-known  30-40  cartridge 
on  the  dissecting  table  for  a  moment. 
If  the  sights  of  a  rifle  using  this  ammu- 
nition are  set  so  that  the  bullet  strikes 
center  at  fifty  yards,  and  then  the  rifle 
is  fired  without  further  change  at  two 
hundred  yards,  the  bullet  strikes  fifteen 
inches  below  the  point  aimed  at. 

But  sight  the  rifle  for  two  hundred 
yards  and  then  let  your  deer  stand  any- 
where in  between,  fifty  yards,  one  hun- 
dred yards,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  rifle.  He's  yours  if  your 
hold  is  good,  for  the  reason  that  the 
bullet  to  reach  the  two-hundred-yard 
mark  has  to  rise  but  five  and  one-half 
inches  at  its  highest  point  in  the  flight, 
in  this  case  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
yards  out. 

In  practice  it's  a  blame  sight  easier 
to  hold  under  four  or  five  inches  than 
to  hold  over  fifteen  of  them.  In  one 
case  you  can  see  your  mark  all  the  time 
and  you  are  not  holding  very  far  off 
anyhow.  In  the  other  you  blot  out 
your  game  and  are  besides  having  to 
judge  inches  pretty  sharply.  This  is 
the  difference  between  holding  over  for 
a  long  shot  with  a  rifle  sighted  for  ab- 
surdly close  range  and  holding  slightly 
under  for  game  standing  closer  than  the 
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distance  for  which  your  rifle  is  sighted. 
For  rifles  of  the  30-40,  .303,  and 
1906  army  class,  two  hundred-yard 
sighting  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  for 
country  that  is  open  and  where  long 
shots  may  present  themselves.  In  the 
woods  or  the  brush,  where   one  could 


not  see  two  hundred  yards  if  he  wanted 
to,  then  the  rifle  can  be  sighted  to  strike 
where  the  bead  touches  at  short  range. 
Even  then,  if  you  get  the  bead  on 
the  deer,  shut  your  eyes,  and  jerk  the 
crook  out  of  the  trigger,  it  will  be  hard 
to  persuade  you  that  figures  don't  lie. 


LIGHTS  FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

BY  HAROLD  WHITING  SLAUSON 

How  to  Mount  the  Headlight  and  Operate  It  so  as  to  Secure  the 
Maximum  of  Effective  Illumination 


F  you  own  a  car  in  a  small  city  or 
in  the  country,  you  have  doubtless 
tested  the  joys  of  night  driving,  and 
already  realize  how  the  pleasure  of 
motoring  is  doubled  when  even  fa- 
miliar scenes  are  traversed  after 
sundown.  Trees,  hedges,  and  roadside 
buildings  assume  an  entirely  new  aspect 
when  touched  by  the  soft  moonlight  or 
the  flickering,  flaring  headlights  that 
bring  approaching  objects  into  a  relief 
all  the  more  strong  because  of  the  con- 
trast with  the  shadows  into  which  they 
quickly  fade.  Such  pleasure  is  missed 
by  your  cousin  of  the  large  city,  whose 
only  knowledge  of  night  driving  con- 
sists of  a  short  run  to  the  opera,  the- 
ater, or  a  party,  or  a  whirl  along  some 
brilliantly  lighted  boulevard  to  a  near- 
by roadhouse  for  a  midnight  supper; 
this  man  loses  half  of  the  value  and  en- 
joyment that  he  otherwise  could  obtain 
from  his  car. 

It  is  but  natural  that  for  out-of-town 
driving  more  complete  lighting  equip- 
ment should  be  required  than  is  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  law  when  run- 
ning through  the  city  streets.     Not  only 


the  safety  of  the  car  and  its  occupants, 
but  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
trip,  as  well,  depend  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  reliability,  efficiency,  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  lights  and  lighting  plant 
employed,  and  when  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  in  this  respect  the  dangers  of  night 
touring  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Acetylene  headlights  have  so  long 
formed  a  part  of  the  regular  equipment 
of  many  of  the  leading  cars  that  they 
are  familiar  to  every  autoist  and  have 
practically  replaced  the  oil  lamps  of  for- 
mer days.  The  latter,  however,  are  still 
used  on  cars  as  a  reserve  source  of  lighv 
and  under  conditions  in  which  bright 
lamps  are  not  needed,  but  they  serve 
more  as  a  signal  or  warning  to  ap- 
proaching vehicles  and  pedestrians  than 
as  a  pathfinder  for  the  driver. 

The  acetylene  headlights  are  usually 
placed  on  brackets  that  are  secured  to 
the  forward  end  of  the  frame,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  radiator.  A  good 
headlight  burner  of  average  size,  placed 
in  front  of  an  efficient  reflector  and  sup- 
plemented by  a  sufficient  pressure  of 
pure  acetylene  gas,  should  throw  a  beam 
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of  light  strong  enough  to  enable  a  man 
two  hundred  feet  distant  to  read  ordi- 
nary printing  with  ease.  This  distance 
is  only  approximate,  however,  and  can- 
not be  taken  as  a  measure  by  which  all 
acetylene  headlights  should  be  judged  for 
the  reason  that  the  strength  of  the  light 
depends  upon  its  concentration  and  the 
brightness  will  be  decreased  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  illuminate  a  larger  area. 

The  area  illuminated  by  the  beam 
of  light  at  a  given  distance  from  the 
lamp  depends  upon  the  "focus"  of  the 
reflector.  The  reflectors  of  nearly  all 
ordinary  headlights  are  made  to  throw 
a  beam  of  light  that  will  illuminate  the 
entire  width  of  the  road  at  a  distance  of 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  car,  and  at  greater 
distances  the  illuminated  areas  are  pro- 
portionately larger. 

For  night  driving  in  cities,  the  head- 
lights serve  as  signals  and  their  value 
as  road-illuminators  is  secondary,  so  that 
their  adjustment  is  a  matter  of  no  vital 
importance.  If  you  intend  to  take  a 
night  trip  through  shady  lanes,  however, 
special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  lights  to  make  certain 
that  they  throw  their  beams  in  exactly 
the  proper  direction.  Although  there 
are  two  headlights,  two  illuminated 
spots  in  the  road  ahead  would  be  more 
confusing  than  helpful,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  adjust  the  brackets  so  that 
the  two  beams  of  light  converge  in  one 
spot  at  the  middle  of  the  pathway. 

If  the  brackets  are  not  attached  to 
the  frame  of  the  car  so  that  they  may 
be  turned  a  few  degrees  in  either  di- 
rection, they  may  be  twisted  a  sufficient 
amount  by  placing  a  stout  stick  between 
their  arms  and  using  this  as  a  lever.  The 
point  at  which  the  two  lights  should 
converge  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
the  beams  and  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
intended  to  drive  the  car  over  the  dark 
roads.  For  fast  driving,  the  lights  should 
be  very  strong  and  the  brackets  should 
be  turned  but  a  small  amount  so  that 
the  road  will  be  illuminated  a  sufficient- 
distance  in  front  to  enable  the  car  to 
be  stopped  before  any  obstacle  that  may 
make  its  appearance  will  be  reached.  In- 
stead of  concentrating  both  lights  in  one 
spot,  many  autoists  prefer  to  distribute 


the  illumination  over  a  greater  area. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  bracket  of  one 
light  is  tilted  forward  more  than  the 
other  so  that  its  beam  strikes  the  road 
a  slight  distance  behind  the  first  and 
thus  doubles  the  length  of  the  illumi- 
nated area. 

If  your  headlights  are  not  bright 
enough  for  the  night  driving  you  desire 
to  do,  and  you  would  like  some  means  of 
supplementing  their  brilliancy,  a  search- 
light will  very  probably  serve  your  pur- 
pose. This  also  is  operated  by  acetylene 
gas,  and  as  the  bracket  can  be  attached 
either  to  the  dash  board  or  to  the  floor 
boards  of  the  front  seat,  it  can  be 
handled  by  the  driver  or  his  companion. 
Such  a  searchlight  is  mounted  on  a 
horizontal  axis,  and  as  it  is  supported  at 
its  base  in  a  swivel,  the  beam  of  light 
may  be  thrown  in  almost  any  direction. 

A  couple  of  thumb  nuts  enable  the 
light  to  be  held  in  any  desired  position, 
and  consequently  it  may  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  area  of  illumination  or  the 
brilliancy  of  the  regular  headlights. 
Such  an  attachment  is  exceedingly  use- 
ful when  traveling  over  unfamiliar 
roads,  for  the  light  may  then  be  used  for 
illuminating  sign  posts  and  guide  boards 
and  in  pointing  out  a  turn  around  which 
the  rays  of  the  stationary  headlights  can- 
not be  made  to  reach. 

What  Is  Acetylene? 

Acetylene  is  the  gas  given  off  by  the 
chemical  action  of  water  on  calcium  car- 
bide. The  ordinary  generator  which 
furnishes  acetylene  for  the  lamps  consists 
of  a  brass  tank  containing  two  compart- 
ments, one  of  which  is  filled  with  car- 
bide, and  the  other  with  water.  By 
turning  a  valve,  the  water  is  allowed  to 
drop  on  the  carbide,  thus  generating  the 
gas,  which  is  stored  under  pressure  and 
led  through  flexible  rubber  tubes  to  the 
acetylene  lights. 

Nearly  all  generators  are  provided 
with  an  automatic  arrangement  which 
stops  the  formation  of  acetylene  soon 
after  the  lamps  are  turned  off,  but  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  deterioration  of  the  car- 
bide will  still  continue.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  clean  the  generator  each 
time  it  is  filled,  and  as  many  of  the  gas 
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and  water  openings  are  sometimes  hardly 
larger  than  pinholes,  they  are  easily 
clogged  up  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  these  passages  free. 

As  is  well  known  by  every  motorist, 
acetylene  is  now  generated  in  large 
quantities  and  is  put  up  in  small  tanks 
which  may  be  attached  to  any  part  of 
the  frame  or  body  of  the  car.  These 
tanks  are  filled  with  a  material  which 
absorbs  the  gas  and  will  deliver  it 
under  pressure  as  soon  as  the  valve  that 
communicates  with  the  lights  is  opened. 
Such  a  tank  contains  sufficient  acetylene 
for  the  operation  of  a  couple  of  head- 
lights for  from  thirty  to  fifty  hours, 
and  this  form  of  gas  container  is  rapidly 
supplanting  many  of  the  older  types  of 
generators. 

Whether  the  generator  or  tank  is  used, 
however,  the  rubber  pipe  transmitting  the 
gas  to  the  lights  should  be  examined 
occasionally  and  at  the  least  indication 
of  leaks  or  deterioration,  it  should  be 
renewed.  As  the  gas  passes  through  one 
or  two  very  small  holes  in  each  burner, 
a  small  particle  of  foreign  matter  is 
oftentimes  liable  to  clog  the  passages, 
and  the  tube  should  be  blown  through 
occasionally  to  make  certain  that  all 
openings  are  free. 

Bright  acetylene  searchlights  and 
headlights  are  so  blinding  to  persons  on 
whom  they  are  thrown  that  many  cities 
have  passed  ordinances  prohibiting  the 
use  of  such  brilliant  illuminations  on 
vehicles.  A  bright  headlight  can  be 
dimmed  sufficiently  by  pasting  a  piece 
of  wrapping  paper  on  the  inside  of  the 
glass  front,  and  this  is  a  method  fre- 
quently used  by  owners  whose  driving  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  city 
streets.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
paper  cannot  be  removed  or  applied 
quickly  when  it  is  desired  to  change  the 
lights,  it  has  the  further  disadvantage 
that  it  is  uneconomical  of  gas,  since  the 
lamps  are  burning  as  much  acetylene  as 
though  the  full  brightness  of  the  illumi- 
nation was  desired. 

For  the  man  who  drives  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country  and  who  must, 
therefore,  regulate  his  lights  to  suit  the 
conditions  under  which  he  is  traveling, 
a  small  dashboard  attachment  intro- 
duced into  the  main  acetylene  feed  line 


will  be  found  valuable.  This  is  a  small 
brass  box  somewhat  resembling  a  switch 
equipped  with  a  two-way  key  which 
regulates  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
flow  of  gas  to  the  lamps.  This  can  be 
set  so  that  the  minimum  flow  of  acetylene 
will  be  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  lamps 
burning,  while  the  other  position  of  the 
key  will  serve  to  turn  on  the  lights  to 
their  full  brightness. 

Consequently,  without  leaving  his 
seat,  the  driver  may  turn  the  lights  low 
as  soon  as  the  city  streets  are  entered, 
and  thus  not  only  will  the  municipal 
ordinance  be  obeyed,  but  the  useless 
burning  of  acetylene  will  be  avoided,  as 
well.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lights  are 
burning,  ready  to  be  turned  up  by  a 
simple  movement  of  the  switch  as  soon 
as  a  dark  road  is  encountered. 

"Turning  Down"  the  Light 

Another  form  of  "dimmer,"  devised 
to  regulate  the  brilliancy  of  the  head- 
lights to  meet  street  and  road  conditions, 
is  attached  directly  to  the  burner  of  each 
lamp.  This  device  consists  of  a  dull 
metal  disk  which,  through  the  medium 
of  a  small  swinging  arm,  may  be  inter- 
posed between  the  flame  and  the  re- 
flector, at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
When  the  chain  is  pulled  which  throws 
this  disc  into  position,  the  same  effect  is 
produced  as  though  there  were  no  re- 
flector on  the  lamp,  and  the  brightness 
of  the  beam  is  decreased  several  fold. 

Those  of  you  who  are  accustomed  to 
touring  at  night  through  tortuous,  twist- 
ing country  lanes  will  realize  that  the 
ordinary  stationary  headlight  does  not 
serve  to  illuminate .  the  road  on  a  turn, 
and  consequently  the  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  and  the  car  must  be  brought  al- 
most to  a  full  stop  when  a  sharp  corner 
is  to  be  rounded.  The  lights  continue 
to  throw  their  beams  directly  ahead  as 
though  the  straight  path  was  the  only 
one  to  be  pursued.  But  mechanical 
genius  can  subdue  even  a  stubborn  head- 
light, and  it  has  devised  a  special  bracket 
by  means  of  which  a  turn  in  the  road 
will  be  illuminated  as  soon  as  the  steer- 
ing wheel  is  twisted  preparatory  to 
rounding  the  corner.  Each  lamp  bracket 
is  mounted  upon  an  independent  swivel, 
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and  by  means  of  a  series  of  rods  con- 
nected with  the  steering  arms  of  the 
front  wheels,  the  lamp  is  turned  with 
them  and  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in 
which  the  car  is  about  to  swing.  In 
other  words,  the  rays  from  the  lamps  are 
always  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  front 
wheels  and  move  with  them  as  the  steer- 
ing wheel  is  turned. 

Acetylene,  of  course,  is  only  available 
for  headlights  and  searchlights  and  can- 
not be  used  for  dashboard  and  interior 
illumination  of  the  car.  The  electric 
vehicle  has  no  difficulty  on  this  score,  for 
its  source  of  power  furnishes  the  best 
light  available.  Electric  light  is  the  ideal 
illumination  for  the  interiors  of  li- 
mousines, coupes,  and  all  forms  of  closed 
cars.  Many  gasoline  cars  are  not  only 
equipped  with  interior  electric  lights, 
but  these  are  used  in  the  dashboard 
signal  lamps  and  the  tail  light,  as  well, 
in  place  of  the  oil-burning  type.  In  such 
cases,  one  or  two  extra  storage  batteries 
are  used  to  furnish  the  necessary  current, 
and  these  may  generally  be  placed  under 
the  seat  with  the  ignition  cells.  Current 
from  such  a  source  will  give  a  steady 
light  and  will  be  sufficient  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  strong  headlight  or  searchlight 
for  a  limited  time. 

The  greater  the  number  and  the 
power  of  the  lights  used,  however,  the 
more  frequently  will  the  storage  bat- 
teries need  to  be  charged,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently advisable  to  use  these  only  for 
the  illumination  of  the  interior  of  the 
car  and  for  small  lights  that  are  turned 
on  only  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time. 
A  single  storage  battery  should  furnish 
current  sufficient  to  operate  a  limousine 
light  and  two  eight-candlepower  dash- 
board lamps  for  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hours  before  recharging  becomes  neces- 
sary. Magnetos,  as  a  rule,  are  used  for 
ignition  only,  and  as  most  of  these  de- 
liver alternating  current,  they  cannot  be 
employed  for  charging  storage  batteries. 
There  are  some  magnetos  manufactured, 
however,  which  can  furnish  power  for 
operating  three  or  four  electric  lights,  as 
well  as  attend  to  the  creation  of  a  spark 
in  each  cylinder;  with  such  a  machine, 
illumination  can  be  obtained  whenever 
the  motor  is  running. 

But  to  the  owner  who  is  prejudiced  in 


favor  of  a  complete  electric  lighting 
system  for  his  gasoline  car  there  is  avail- 
able the  installation  of  a  miniature  gen- 
erating outfit  that  will  furnish  current 
for  the  illumination  of  everything  from 
the  tail  lamp  to  the  powerful  searchlight. 
This  plant  is  in  the  form  of  a  small,  com- 
pact dynamo  that  can  be  driven  by  either 
a  chain  or  a  belt  from  the  motor  and 
may  be  placed  in  any  position  with  rela- 
tion to  the  engine  that  affords  the  most 
room  under  the  hood.  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  storage  batteries  into  the  circuit, 
all  the  lights  may  be  used,  even  when  the 
motor  is  not  running. 

Plenty   of  Electric   Current 

At  speeds  of  the  motor  above  six  or 
seven  hundred  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  dynamo  will  not  only  furnish  cur- 
rent for  the  headlights,  but  will  keep  the 
storage  batteries  charged,  as  well,  so  that 
the  latter  will  always  be  found  ready 
when  needed.  If  the  motor  and  its  at- 
tachments occupy  so  much  space  under 
the  hood  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
installation  of  this  small  dynamo,  the 
latfer  may  be  attached  to  a  part  of  the 
transmission  case,  in  which  position  it 
will  be  driven  by  a  chain  attached  to 
the  jack  shaft. 

Even  though  the  headlights  may  be  of 
the  acetylene  type,  they  may  be  lighted 
by  an  electric  device  in  which  a  spark  re- 
places a  match.  This  consists  of  a  small 
attachment  to  each  burner,  a  spark  coil, 
a  set  of  dry  batteries — or  a  storage  cell — 
and  a  button  by  means  of  which  the 
lamps  can  be  lighted  from  the  driver's 
seat.  * 

Whether  your  car  is  of  an  old  or  a 
new  model,  it  is  probable  that  on  the 
dashboard  will  be  located  a  gauge  or 
two,  a  sight-feed  oil  "tell-tale"  and, 
probably,  a  speed  indicator  and  a  clock. 
You  have  occasion  to  look  at  any  or  all 
of  these  frequently  during  the  daytime, 
and  if  you  are  driving  at  night,  you  will 
be  just  as  anxious  to  know  the  time,  your 
speed,  the  amount  of  oil  fed  to  the 
engine,  or  the  pressure  of  the  gasoline  in 
your  tank.  Consequently,  one  or  more 
small  electric  lights  that  will  serve  to 
illuminate  all  of  these  instruments  will 
be  found  of  great  value  when  driving  at 
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night,  and  if  the  car  is  not  already  so 
equipped  by  the  makers,  the  owner  may 
instal  a  small  lighting  plant  of  his  own 
that  will  be  adequate. 

If  you  are  the  possessor  of  a  car  built 
a  few  years  ago,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  your  garage  will  be  littered  with 
old,  and  apparently  useless  dry  batteries 
that  have  been  discarded  after  they 
failed  to  furnish  sufficient  current  for 
ignition  purposes,  and  you  have  laid 
them  down  in  disgust  after  wondering 
if  they  could  possibly  be  of  any  further 
use  to  you.  Although  these  batteries  will 
be  utterly  useless  for  ignition  purposes, 
the  voltage  of  each  will  probably  still 
remain  at  its  normal  amount,  and  this 
being  the  case,  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  them 
may  be  wired  together  in  "series"  and 
used  to  furnish  current  to  each  of  several 
five  or  six-candlepower,  ten-volt  electric 
lights.  These  lights  may  be  attached  to 
the  dashboard  at  points  where  they  will 
illuminate  the  various  instruments,  and 
it  is  also  a  good  idea  to  run  wires  to 
other  electric  lamps  located  around  the 
engine  under  the  hood  at  places  where 
it  is  advisable  to  make  frequent  inspec- 
tions, such  as  the  oil  well  indicator,  the 
spark  plugs,  and  the  like. 

These  lights  should  all  be  wired  in 
"parallel,"  and  no  more  than  one  should 
be  turned  on  at  a  time.  The  batteries 
will  "run  out"  quickly  if  the  circuit  is 
closed  for  more  than  a  few  moments  at 
once,  but  as  a  flash  of  the  light  is  all 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  observe  the 


instruments  and  gauges,  it  is  not  probable 
that  you  will  exhaust  the  old  cells  within 
several  weeks,  or  months.  One  of  the 
chief  problems  with  which  you  are  likely 
to  be  confronted  is  the  matter  of  finding 
sufficient  space  in  which  to  keep  the 
lighting  batteries,  but  as  these  may  either 
be  placed  on  their  side  or  allowed  to 
stand  up  straight,  accommodations  can 
be  found  under  one  of  the  seats. 

Whether  your  car  is  equipped  with 
small  electric  lights  or  not,  a  small 
"trouble  hunter"  will  be  exceedingly  use- 
ful if  any  night  driving  is  done.  This 
consists  of  a  small  dry  battery  placed  in  a 
case,  in  one  end  of  which  is  an  electric 
lamp  that  will  throw  a  strong  beam  of 
light  whenever  the  thumb  button  is 
pressed.  This  is  useful  for  examining 
the  motor,  inspecting  the  instruments, 
studying  road  maps,  and,  in  fact,  for 
anything  that  requires  a  bright  light  for 
only  a  short  time. 

When  selecting  the  night-driving 
equipment  for  your  car,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  more  plainly  the  road 
can  be  seen,  the  less  wear  and  tear  need 
there  be  on  the  machine  and  on  the  tires ; 
consequently  what  may  seem  at  first  like 
a  large  investment,  will  in  the  end  prove 
a  money  saver  so  far  as  the  repair  bills 
and  garage  expenses  are  concerned. 
Many  a  car  and  passenger  have  received 
an  all-too-severe  and  unnecessary  jolt  be- 
cause the  dim  headlights  have  failed  to 
illuminate  a  thank-you-ma'am  or  a 
boulder  to  its  proper  proportions. 


THE 

WORLD 

ENOUGH   OF  AVIATION    MEETS 

WE  have  had  enough  aviation 
meets.  That  conclusion  is 
somewhat  unwillingly  reached 
as  a  result  of  the  affair  in  Chicago. 
There  two  men  paid  the  ultimate  price 
of  their  daring  in  an  effort  to  satisfy 
the  crowd's  clamorous  demands  for  sen- 
sation. The  evidence  as  to  the  actual 
responsibility  for  the  deaths  of  Badger 
and  Johnstone  is  somewhat  conflicting. 
Other  aviators  declare  that  the  blame 
rests  with  the  committee  in  charge. 
The  committee  retort  that  the  aviators 
themselves  were  at  fault  for  not  observ- 
ing the  restrictions  laid  down  for  the 
protection  of  the  contestants. 

It  really  doesn't  matter  particularly 
where  the  specific  blame  rests.  The  fact 
is  that  aviation  is  too  dangerous  to  be 
made  the  sport  of  the  populace  in  any- 
thing approaching  the  gladiatorial  sense. 
Furthermore,  such  exhibitions  add  little 
or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  air  navigation  or  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  machines.  Long  dis- 
tance flying,  passenger  carrying,  endur- 
ance tests,  speed  tests  under  proper  con- 
ditions with  picked  men  competing,  these 
are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  art 
of  navigating  the  air  can  best  be  ad- 
vanced. 

At  the  time  these  words  are  written 
Atwood  is  somewhere  in  Central  New 
York  on  his  way  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
York  City.  If  he  completes  this  flight 
in  safety — as  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  he  will — he  will  have  accom- 
plished more  for  aeronautics  than  all  the 
air   hippodromes   that   have   been    held 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  sport  to  the 
present  day.  The  point  to  be  deter- 
mined at  the  present  time  is  what  can 
aeroplanes  do  under  normal  conditions 
and  with  normal  equipment,  and  not 
how  close  can  the  operator  skirt  the  edge 
of  danger  and  come  out  alive.  It  is 
time  that  the  hippodrome  idea  ceased  to 
prevail  in  aeronautics. 

STILL  THE  NEW  FOOTBALL 

THERE  is  every  indication  that  the 
palm  in  football  this  fall  will  go 
to  the  team  captains  and  coaches 
with  daring  and  ingenuity.  Last  year 
the  new  rules  were  still  too  new  and 
unfamiliar.  Many  of  the  teams  strove 
to  cling  to  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
old  play,  preferring  the  evils  that  they 
knew  than  to  risk  those  that  they  only 
vaguely  feared. 

But  we  have  had  a  year's  experience 
and  that  year  has  taught  us  much.  One 
is  that  a  premium  is  placed  on  the  foot- 
ball general  who  can  play  to  the  limit  of 
the  new  rules  in  the  other  direction. 
Play  on  a  loose  ball — that  bogy  of 
coaches  under  the  old  rules — is  likely  to 
be  much  more  daring.  Pick  up  the  ball 
and  run  with  it  will  be  the  slogan, 
rather  than  fall  on  the  ball,  as  it  was 
in  the  old  days. 

Open  interference  will  probably  be 
another  innovation.  Those  who  saw  the 
Yale-Harvard  game  of  last  year  will  re- 
call how  the  Harvard  quarterbacks  re- 
peatedly drove  heavy  rushing  plays  just 
off  tackle,  even  in  midfield,  striving  to 
gain  long  distances  with  a  play  that 
should  be  only  a  scoring  play.     The  re- 
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suit  was  virtually  to  lose  a  game  that 
was  as  good  as  won,  for  under  the  cir- 
cumstances a  tie  game  was  undoubtedly 
a  feather  in  the  Yale  cap. 

The  rule-makers  appear  to  be  well 
content  with  the  rules  as  they  stand  after 
a  season's  trial,  and  they  have  made  few 
changes.  These  are  nothing  more  than 
interpretations  of  the  forward  pass. 
Hitherto  the  penalty  for  an  incompleted 
or  illegal  pass  has  been  made  from  the 
point  where  the  pass  was  made.  Hence- 
forth the  penalty  will  be  measured  from 
the  point  where  the  ball  was  put  in  play, 
which  point  can  be  easily  determined  by 
the  linesman.  Another  change  permits 
the  player  receiving  the  pass  to  be  tack- 
led at  once  instead  of  forcing  the  defense 
to  wait  until  he  has  taken  at  least  one 
step,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  In  case 
of  a  fumbled  forward  pass  the  ball  be- 
comes dead  the  moment  it  strikes  the 
ground  instead  of  going  to  the  team  re- 
covering it,  as  it  was  believed  that  the 
latter  practice  led  to  too  much  danger- 
ous rough  and  tumble.  Of  course  if  the 
play  is  made  on  a  third  down  a  fumble 
gives  the  ball  to  the  opposing  team. 

The  intermission  between  the  first 
and  second  and  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ters has  been  shortened  from  three  min- 
utes to  two,  and  only  three  men  instead 
of  five  will  be  allowed  to  walk  on  the 
sidelines  during  the  game. 

FISHING    AND    LYING 

PARAPHRASING  Horace  Gree- 
ley's famous  remark  about  horse 
thieves  and  Democrats,  the  popu- 
lar estimation  of  the  truthfulness  of  fish- 
ermen would  run  something  like  this: 
All  liars  may  not  be  fishermen,  but  it  is 
at  least  significant  that  all  fishermen  are 
liars.  These  be  harsh  words,  my  breth- 
ren, and  do  great  injustice  to  a  large  and 
worthy  body. 

Perhaps  fishermen  do  not  always  stick 
closely  to  the  narrow  paths  of  truth. 
What  of  that  ?  Those  who  walk  always 
in  rectilinear  ways  may  be  surest  of 
reaching  their  destination  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  but  once  in  a  while  it  is 
pleasant  to  stray  idly  along  woodland 
paths,  without  regard  to  considerations 
of  whither  or  whence.     It  is  then  that 


the  imagination  waxes  strong  and  the 
world  takes  on  new  and  brighter  colors. 

Since  the  day  when  the  first  man  went 
a-fishing  the  rod  and  line  have  stimu- 
lated the  play  of  the  imagination.  Men 
whose  minds  at  other  times  never  rise 
to  higher  flights  of  fancy  than  are  com- 
prehended in  the  mechanism  of  a  cajh 
register  or  the  semi-annual  inventory 
find  themselves  waxing  poetical — and 
therefore  extravagant — beside  the  stream 
or  on  the  still  waters  of  a  lake. 

It  is  the  imagination  that  responds 
most  readily  to  the  lure  of  the  singing 
reel  and  it  is  the  imagination  that  domi- 
nates when  memory  turns  back  to  the 
fish  of  other  days.  This  is  not  lying, 
my  masters;  it  is  but  the  flowering  of 
the  fancy. 

It  was  a  staid,  successful  business 
man  who  strove  to  describe  the  num- 
bers of  trout'  that  haunted  a  certain 
stream  in  British  Columbia.  Every 
other  standard  of  comparison  failing 
him,  he  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of 
his  imagination  and  this  was  the  result: 

"Why,  there  were  so  many  fish  in  that 
stieam,"  he  said,  "that  I  had  to  h;de 
behind  a  tree  to  tie  on  a  fresh  fly." 

There  are  truths  enough  in  the  world 
already  to  satisfy  the  most  accurate,  but 
one  could  ill  spare  such  a  flower  of  the 
fancy  as  this. 

FREAK     GOLF 

THE  commonplace  eighteen-hole 
round  seems  to  pall  upon  the 
palates  of  many  of  our  golfers. 
Freak  tournaments  there  are,  of  all  sorts 
and  degrees  of  freakishness.  One  of  the 
latest  is  cross  country  golf  in  which  the 
contestants  play  across  the  course  at  pre- 
sumably its  widest  point,  say  from  the 
thirteenth   tee   to   the  second   hole. 

The  kickers'  handicap  is  another  mod- 
ern product  which  would  scandalize  the 
staid  rule-makers  of  St.  Andrews.  In 
this  contest  each  entrant  selects  his  own 
handicap  and  the  tournament  committee 
select  an  unnamed  score,  say  between 
seventy  and  eighty.  Then  the  contestant 
whose  net  score  equals  the  number  so 
selected — without  his  knowledge,  of 
course — wins  the  cup.  This  is  not  un- 
like the  children's  game  of  casting  lots 
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by  selecting  a  number,  say  between  live 
and  fifteen,  and  giving  the  coveted  prize 
— whatever  it  may  be — to  the  lucky 
guesser  who  comes  nearest  to  that  num- 
ber. 

Recently  at  an  Ohio  golf  club  two 
members  started  in  a  Marathon  round, 
playing  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen holes  before  the  game  was  finally 
called  on  account  of  darkness.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  interested  it  might  be 
added  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
only  three  holes  at  the  finish.  The 
scores  were  not  given.  There  is  on 
record  a  case  of  Marathon  golf  in  which 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  holes  were 
played  in  a  single  .tretch  of  daylight. 

At  Parklangley,  a  British  course,  a 
tournament  has  been  held  for  children 
at  which  the  winner  was  in  his  fourth 
year.  The  handicaps  were  based  on  the 
weight  for  age  principle,  each  contestant 
receiving,  we  believe,  a  stroke  a  month 
for  each  month  below  five  years  of  age. 
At  any  rate  the  winner,  "Mr."  Han- 
cock, was  in  his  fourth  year,  received 
twenty  and  a  half  strokes  and  turned  in 
a  net  35^2  for  the  nine  holes.  Verily 
the  best  golf  players  are  those  who  be- 
gin young.  Also  we  defy  our  British 
brethren  to  jibe  us  any  more  for  our 
freakishness  in  golf  tournaments. 

STATE    CONTROL    OF    BOXING 

AN  attempt  is  being  made  in  New 
York  State  to  make  boxing  re- 
spectable, so  far  as  that  can  be 
done  by  legal  enactment.  Under  the 
Frawley  bill,  recently  passed  by  the 
State  legislature,  boxing  clubs  are  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  State  commis- 
sion. No  decisions  are  to  be  allowed 
and  the  commission  is  empowered  to  see 
to  it  that  none  but  physically  fit  con- 
testants enter  the  ring. 

Ringside  betting  is  prohibited  and  the 
old  farce  of  club  membership  is  done 
away  with.  This  in  itself  is  worth 
while,  if  the  bill  accomplished  nothing 
else.  When  nothing  more  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  membership  in  the  club 
holding  the  bouts  than  to  stop  in  at  the 
cigar  store  on  the  corner,  pay  over  your 
fifty  cents,  and  secure  a  membership 
card,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  respect 


for  the  law  being  greatly  increased. 
Managers  of  boxing  clubs  must  give 
bonds  covering  the  lawful  prosecution  of 
the  sport  and  full  police  supervision  is 
required. 

There  are  other  matters  covered  by 
the  new  law,  but  these  are  the  most  im- 
portant. Certainly  if  legislation  can 
make  the  sport  respectable  a  long  step 
should  be  taken  by  this  measure.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  much  can  be  done 
by  mere  legislation.  Professional  box- 
ing has  always  been  something  less  than 
reputable  in  many  of  its  phases  even  at 
its  best,  and  at  its  worst  it  is  beneath 
contempt. 

Amateur  boxing  is  another  matter, 
and  if  any  steps  could  be  taken  toward 
promoting  interest  in  that  art  much 
good  might  be  accomplished.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  to  many  of  the  aspiring 
amateurs  the  professional  squared  circle 
looms  large  as  the  coveted  goal.  Per- 
sonally we  are  of  the  opinion  that  more 
good  might  have  been  accomplished  by 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  professional 
game  and  the  provision  of  fit  instructors 
in  the  public  school  gymnasiums  and 
playgrounds. 

FOR   THE   MAN   BEHIND   THE   GUN 

SOON  the  shooting  season  will  be 
open  and  the  annual  roll  of 
slaughter  will  begin — not  of  game, 
but  of  men.  The  fool  who  goes  into 
the  woods  with  a  gun — but  leaves  hi? 
brains  behind — is  always  with  us,  and  it 
is  doubtless  a  waste  of  time  to  offer  him 
any  advice.  But  it  will  at  least  ease  our 
conscience,  if  it  does  nothing  more. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  warn  anyone  with 
brains  enough  to  read  never  to  point  a 
gun,  loaded  or  unloaded,  at  another  per- 
son. If  anyone  does  it  to  you,  hit  him 
quickly  and  hard  with  the  first  thing 
you  can  lay  your  hands  on — a  hatchet 
preferred. 

Be  careful  how  you  carry  your  gun. 
If  there  is  a  man  behind  you,  carry  it 
under  the  right  arm,  muzzle  pointing 
at  the  ground.  Otherwise,  over  your 
right  shoulder  with  the  muzzle  pointing 
up  to  the  left  is  an  easy  and  safe  posi- 
tion. When  you  climb  a  fence  or  crawl 
through  or  over  a  deadfall,  be  sure  the 
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safety  catch  is  on.  If  it's  a  shotgun,  bet- 
ter draw  the  shells  and  be  doubly  sure. 

Above  all,  beware  of  shooting  at  any- 
thing that  you  cannot  see  clearly  and 
identify  positively.  Most  of  the  trage- 
dies in  woods  happen  because  someone 
saw  something  move  in  the  underbrush 
and  "took  a  chance."  Remember  that 
in  such  a  case  it's  the  other  fellow,  and 
not  you,  who  is  taking  the  chance. 

Don't  try  shots  at  hopelessly  long 
range,  even  if  there  is  no  danger  in- 
volved  to   anv   of   your   hunting   com- 


panions. A  wounded  bird  or  animal 
that  crawls  away  to  die  by  slow  torture 
is  a  reproach  to  the  sportsman  who  in- 
flicted the  wound.  Of  course,  we  all 
make  poor  shots  at  times,  but  there  is 
no  necessity  of  increasing  the  natural 
odds  that  lie  against  a  clean  kill  for 
most  of  us  at  normal  range  and  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

Above  all,  be  a  good  sport.  Give  the 
game  a  fair  chance;  and  quit  a  little  on 
this  side  of  the  legal  bag  limit  rather 
than  two  birds  beyond. 
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Aviation 

'"T^HE  results  in  the  Chicago  Aviation 
-■-  Contest  show  Lincoln  Beachey  with  an 
unofficial  altitude  of  11,152  feet,  which  is 
really  a  world's  record  if  confirmed.  C.  P. 
Rodgers  stayed  up  25  hours  of  the  31^2 
possible,  winning  about  $7,000,  and  Tom 
Sopwith  carried  off  nearly  $14,000  in  prizes. 
Eugene  Ely  won  the  12  miles'  speed  flight 
in  13  mins.  17.2  sees.,  with  Lincoln  Beachey 
second.  The  best  mile  and  a  third  lap  for 
the  week  was  made  by  Earl  Ovington  in  1 
min.  22  sees.,  who  also  won  the  12  miles' 
open  event  in  12  mins.  28.2  sees.  The  fourth 
day  of  the  meet  was  marred  by  the  deaths 
of  St.  Croix  Johnstone  and  William  R.  Bad- 
ger. Johnstone's  machine  fell  into  the  lake, 
carrying  the  aviator  down  under  it,  and 
Badger,  attempting  to  right  his  machine  af- 
ter a  long  descent,  failed  within  seventy-five 
feet  of  the  ground  to  "straighten  out,"  and 
was  crushed  between  his  engine  and  radia- 
tor. 

Harry  N.  Atwood  completed  his  flight 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  August  25th. 
His  time  in  the  air  was  28  hrs.  31  min.,  or 
a  speed  average  of  44  miles  an  hour  for  the 
trip,  the  total  distance  covered  being  1,365 
miles,  or  a  railroad  distance  of  1,265  miles. 
This  beats  the  world's  record  by  200  miles, 
or  101  miles  if  no  allowance  is  made  for 
detours. 


Sailing 

"Q  ACING  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  Aug. 
■'■^  2nd  for  the  Emperor  William  Cup, 
the  Germania  won  from  the  British  yacht 
White   Heather   by   five    minutes. 

Miss  Constance  Warren,  swimming  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  August  3rd,  covered  ifa 
miles  in   33  minutes. 

Morton  F.  Plant's  schooner  Elena  won 
the  first  New  York  Yacht  Club  race  August 
4th  in  the  run  from  Glen  Cove  to  New 
Haven,  beating  the  Irolita  by  7  mins.  28 
sees. 

The  Argonaut  Rowing  Club,  of  Toronto, 
won  the  only  two  finals  in  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Henley  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont., — the 
eight-oar  race  for  140  lb.  crews,  and  the 
junior    double    sculls. 

The  Jamaica  Bay  Yacht  Club's  meeting, 
August  6th,  saw  N.  F.  Nerich,  N.  Y.  A.  C. 
scratch,  a  winner  in  the  300-yard  handicap. 
His  fellow-clubman,  J.  A.  Ruddy,  captured 
the   sack   and   harlequin   races. 

Samuel  Richards,  of  South  Boston,  broke 
the  swimming  record  for  the  distance  be- 
tween Charlestown  Bridge  and  Boston  Light, 
which  he  covered  in  6  hrs.  15  mins.,  or  35 
mins.  faster  than  the  time  Rose  Pitonof  made 
a  year  ago. 
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The  iNew  York  Yacht  Club  race  finished 
in  a  fog  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  August 
8th,  with  the  lrolita  beating  the  Westward 
and  the  Elena  by  nearly  13  minutes  for  the 
Commodore's  cup.  Other  winners  were  Va- 
grant, Istalena,  Windward,  Ariel,  and 
Seneca. 


At  the  New  Rochelle  Y.  C.  Regatta,  Au- 
gust 26th,  forty-nine  yachts  contested  the  va- 
rious wins.  The  Corinthian  won  the  sloop 
race  by  the  Joy  ant  rounding  her  buoy  on 
the  wrong  side,  other  winners  being  Maryola 
Casteye,  Red  Wing,  Vega,  La  Rochelle  and 
the   Inay,   and   he   Cygne. 


At  Frontenac,  August  8th,  the  Dixie  IV 
won  the  opening  event,  easily  covering  28 
miles  in  49:45.  The  Skipper  finished  second 
and  Mit  11  third. 

The  Elena  made  her  fourth  win  over  the 
Westward  August  8th  at  Newport,  by  2 
mins.  29  sees.  In  the  race  for  the  Astor  Cup 
on  the  10th  the  Avenger  was  a  winner  in 
the  sloop  class. 

The  gold  challenge  motor  boat  cup  re- 
mains with  the  Thousand  Island  Club  for 
the  next  twelve  months  by  the  win  of  the 
Mit  II,  owned  by  J.  H.  Hayden,  of  New 
York,   August   10th. 

The  Enchantress  won  the  King's  Cup  at 
Newport,  August  nth.  The  Brenton  Reef 
Cup   went  to  the  Karina. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  191 1  N.  Y.  Y.  C. 
cruise,  August  12th,  the  lrolita  won  the  cup 
offered  by  the  Newport  Association.  The 
Elena  and  Westward  were  second  and  third. 

Rose  Pitonof  swam  twenty-one  miles  down 
the  East  River  to  Coney  Island,  August  13th, 
in  8  hrs.  and  7  mins.  Miss  Pitonof  is  only 
sixteen  years  old  and  a  native  of  Dorchester, 

Mass. 

At  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  August  19th, 
the  sloop  Grayjacket  won  in  her  class,  other 
winners   being  Joy,    Cyric,  Skylark,  Aries. 


The  Windward  won  again  at  the  Corin- 
thian Y.  C.  races  August  19th,  from  the 
Amoret  and  Joy  ant. 


Corinthian  beat  Windward  and  Joyant  in 
the  sloop  class  at  the  Atlantic  Y.  C.  August 
23rd,  other  winners  being  Nautilus,  Gray- 
jacket,  Peri,  Skeeter,   Tautog,  and   Cyric. 


The  Bensonhurst  Yacht  Club's  Fall  regatta 
brought  forty-six  boats  to  the  line-up  August 
26th,  the  Nautilus  winning  in  the  special 
class  from  Crescent.  Other  winners  in  their 
classes  were  Grayjacket,  Joy  and   Wunk. 

August  27th  Miss  Elaine  Golding  and  Miss 
Lillian  Howard  swam  from  the  Battery,  New 
York,  to  Steeplechase  Park,  Coney  Island,  the 
former  finishing  in  6  hours  1  minute,  and 
the  latter's  time  being  6  hours  35  minutes. 
By  this  feat  Miss  Golding  wins  a  silver  lov- 
ing cup. 

At  the  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  the  Windward,  repre- 
senting the  Larchmont  Y.  C,  won  the  Childs 
trophy  from  Princess  and  Corinthian,  August 
26th.  The  one-mile  Metropolitan  swimming 
championship  winner  was  J.  H.  Reilly,  with 
25:46:3-5,  setting  a  new  American  outdoor 
record  for  the  distance. 

Golf 

CHAS.  EVANS,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  amateur 
champion  of  France,  defeated  F.  R. 
Blossom,  of  Midlothian,  9  and  8  in  the  36- 
hole  finals.  This  third  win  carries  with  it 
the  permanent  possession  of  the  cup  and  the 
Chicago   golf   title. 

Frank  E.  Henderson  and  H.  H.  Maas 
won  the  President's  cups  at  the  Hollywood 
Golf  Club,  August  7th,  the  former  defeating 
Harry  Frank  by  4  and  2  to  play,  and  the 
latter  beating  Joseph  Herzog  by  7  up  and  5 
to  play. 

W.  J.  Travis,  of  Garden  City,  defeated 
R.  R.  Gorton,  of  Boston,  at  Ekwanok,  Au- 
gust 12th,  by  7  up  and  6  to  play  in  the  36- 
hole   final,   winning   the   President's   Cup. 

Alexander  Revell,  of  Chicago,  won  the 
amateur  German  golf  title  August  18th  at 
Baden-Baden. 
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Polo 

AT  Newport,  August  23  rd,  the  Green 
Team,  composed  of  Messrs.  Reynal,  M. 
Belmont,  R.  Belmont  and  Cowdin,  won  the 
Dolan  silver  cups,  beating  the  winners  of 
the  Red  and  White  match  previously  played, 
by  6  to  o. 

At  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  August  21st, 
the  Destroyers  and  Milburn's  team  won  from 
the  Aikens  and  Destroyers,  in  the  finals  for 
the  J.  B.  Thomas  silver  cups. 

At  the  Westchester  Polo  Club,  August 
25th,  a  special  match  of  four  periods  result- 
ed in  a  tie  between  the  Greens  and  Whites, 
6  to  6. 

At  Long  Branch,  August  26th,  the  Rum- 
son  Country  Club  and  the  Freebooters'  polo 
match  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  Countrymen 
by  one  goal  after  a  spirited  match  of  six 
periods. 

The  Cooperstown  four  defeated  the  New 
Haven  team  at  Narragansett  Pier,  by  14  to 
7J/2,   August  26th. 

Tennis 

GUSTAVE  F.  TOUCHARD  and  Ray- 
mond D.  Little,  the  Eastern  tennis 
champions,  won  the  amateur  doubles  cham- 
pionship   at    Newport. 

W.  A.  Larned  won  the  challenge  match  for 
the  national  championship  in  singles  at  New- 
port, September  4th,  defeating  Maurice  Mc- 
Laughlin, 6 — 4,   6 — 2,  6 — 4. 

L.  M.  Martin,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  playing 
at  Crawford  House,  N.  H.,  won  the  final 
round  of  the  White  Mountain  tennis  cham- 
pionship, August  4th,  defeating  W.  B.  Cra- 
gin,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

The  championship  round  for  the  New 
York  State  doubles  at  Bay  Ridge,  August 
12th,  resulted  in  Raymond  D.  Little  and 
Gustave  F.  Touchard  winning  from  Thomas 
C.  Bundy  and  Maurice  E.  McLaughlin,  the 
Pacific  coast  champions,   by  35   games  to  28. 

Maurice  E.  McLaughlin,  of  California, 
defeated  T.  R.  Pell  in  the  final  and  cham- 
pionship round  for  the  New  York  State  Ten- 
uis title,  August  14th,  with  6 — 1,  6 — 8,  6 — 2, 
8—6,  the  grand  total  showing  136  points  to 
121   in  the  winner's  favor. 


The  American  team  to  play  against  the 
British  tennis  players  is  composed  of  W.  A. 
Larned,  R.  D.  Little,  Maurice  McLaughlin 
and  Thomas  C.  Bundy.  The  winning  team 
will  visit  Australia  to  compete  for  the  in- 
ternational  trophy   held  in  that  country. 

Thomas  C.  Bundy  and  Maurice  E.  Mc- 
Laughlin were  defeated  on  the  turf  courts  of 
the  Meadowbrook  Club  by  Reginald  Fincke 
and  Frederick  Watson,  Jr.,  by  6 — 3,  4 — 6, 
6-4. 

Playing  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  August 
19th,  Thomas  C.  Bundy  defeated  Melville 
H.  Long  in  the  singles  cup  match.  The  five 
sets    resulted    6 — 3,    6 — o,    3 — 6,    5 — 7,    6 — 1. 

At  Montclair,  August  19th,  the  Montclair 
A.  C.  Tennis  team  defeated  the  Rutherford 
Tennis  Club  in  four  singles  and  two  doubles. 
They  have  thus  beaten  six  New  Jersey  teams 
in  succession. 

The  National  Interscholastic  championship 
final  and  championship  round  resulted  in 
G.  M.  Church,  of  Princeton,  defeating  W.  M. 
Washburn,  of  Columbia. 

At  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  22nd,  in  the 
challenge  round  of  the  national  doubles 
championship,  Frederick  B.  Alexander  and 
Harold  H.  Hackett  were  defeated  by  Gus- 
tave F.  Touchard  and  Raymond  D.  Little, 
the  challengers  and  Eastern  champions,  by 
7 — 5,  13 — 15,  6 — 2,  6 — 4,  in  one  of  the  fast- 
est matches  ever  witnessed  on  the  Casino 
turf  courts. 


Miscellaneous 

T^RED  C.  THOMPSON,  a  Princeton 
■*■  theological  student,  won  the  all-round 
championship  of  America  against  seven 
other  contestants  at  Chicago,  August  12th. 
He  was  first  in  the  shot-put  and  half-mile 
walk,  in  which  he  broke  his  own  record  of 
3.44  by  the  figure  of  3.372-5.  He  also  tied 
for  first  place  in  the  running  high  jump, 
and  was  second  in  the  hurdles  and  running 
broad  jump. 

Bob  Burman,  in  a  200-hp.  Blitzen  Benz 
at  Electric  Park,  Baltimore,  equalled  his  ewn 
record  of  1.08  for  a  mile  drive,  August  12th. 
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A  New  Sport  that  Combines  the  Thrill  of  Fox  Hunting  with  the 
Danger  of  Lion  Stalking 


ITTLE  did  I  think  when 
I  wrote  in  my  notebook  at 
noon  on  Tuesday,  April 
18th,  "that  I  had  had  one 
of  the  best  morning's 
s/     sport   in   my   life"   that   I 


was  to  have  one  of  the  most  exciting 
afternoon's  also.  We  left  camp  a  little 
after  daylight  with  my  three  American 
staghounds  to  course  jackals,  a  very  in- 
teresting little  animal,  about  the  size  of 
and  very  much  like  our  fox.  I  had 
brought  the  staghounds  just  as  a  side  is- 
sue to  amuse  myself  on  days  I  could  not 
do  anything  else.  My  real  reason  for 
coming  to  British  East  Africa  was,  be- 
sides collecting  specimens  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  to  try  my  bearhounds 
on  lions. 

Having  always  been  a  lover  of  hounds 
and  preferring  that  sport  to  any  other, 


I  had  conceived  the  idea  some  time  be- 
fore that,  if  my  hounds  could  run  a  bear 
down  and  worry  him  until  I  came  up 
and  killed  him,  they  could  do  the  same 
with  lions.  For  this  I  selected  fifteen 
of  my  best  bearhounds;  they  are  noth- 
ing more  than  common  Southern  fox- 
hounds, broken  to  run  bear,  and  not 
bother  anything  else.  I  realized  that 
the  most  important  thing  was  to  have 
hounds  that  would  not  run  deer,  and  as 
all  of  our  bear  hunting  in  Mississippi  is 
done  in  a  country  that  is  full  of  deer,  I 
concluded  the  bearhounds  were  just  the 
thing. 

Again,  they  were  used  to  dangerous 
game  and  understood  sparring  and  keep- 
ing out  of  harm's  way.  As  I  say,  we 
left  camp  near  the  Guasinero  River  on 
this  particular  morning  to  course  some 
jackals  and  had  not  gone  more  than  two 
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miles  from  camp  before  we  ran  on  two 
feeding  on  a  dead  eland. 

After  working  as  close  as  possible,  tak- 
ing good  care  not  to  frighten  them,  I 
gave  the  word  to  the  hounds  and  away 
they  shot  like  lightning.  One  jackal 
turned  to  the  left;  the  hounds  did  not 
see  him,  but  the  other  kept  straight  on 
and  the  hounds  took  in  after  him.  A 
prettier  race  to  watch  was  never  run. 
I  could  not  keep  up  on  my  pony,  but 
was  close  enough  to  see  every  move. 
He  went  straight  as  an  arrow  for  about 
half  a  mile  when  Red,  the  fastest  of  the 
three  hounds,  was  very  nearly  on  him 
before  he  knew  what  had  happened. 
Looking  over  his  shoulder  and  seeing  the 
hounds  so  close,  he  put  on  a  little  more 
speed  and  swung  off  to  the  left.  This 
was  the  chance  for  Ruff,  who  was  al- 
ready laying  on  his  left  and  would  have 
had  him  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  clever 
dodge. 

Unlike  our  American  coyote,  the 
jackal  is  a  very  clever  dodger  and  the 
race  is  not  half  over  when  he  is  over- 
taken by  the  hounds.    Just  now  he  spied 
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a  friendly  thicket  and  tried  to  take  an- 
other turn  to  the  left,  only  to  be  cut  off 
again.  Now  the  hounds  were  on  him 
and  it  was  one  series  of  dodges  until 
Red,  with  a  quick  snap,  threw  him  into 
the  air;  when  he  struck  the  ground  they 
had  him  and  it  was  all  over  in  a  minute. 

After  we  had  given  the  hounds  some 
water  at  a  nearby  creek,  we  went  on 
with  our  hunting,  but  although  we 
searched  diligently  for  two  hours,  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  a  jackal  did  we  see. 
Finally,  however,  from  a  hill  we  espied 
a  herd  of  eland  feeding  in  the  valley  be- 
low, about  a  mile  away,  and  I  decided 
to  change  the  sport  and  try  some  shoot- 
ing. Leaving  the  hounds  with  one  of 
my  Masai  boys,  I  worked  my  pony  as 
near  as  possible,  keeping  some  trees  be- 
tween me  and  the  game.  Peering 
through  the  trees,  I  saw  there  were 
about  six  in  the  herd,  with  an  enormous 
bull  feeding  about  ten  yards  to  the  left. 

Not  being  quite  sure  about  the  head, 
I  decided  to  gallop  him  and  put  my  pony 
at  full  speed,  a  little  to  the  right,  so  as 
to  cut  him  off  from  the  rest  of  the  herd. 
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When  I  broke  through  the  cover,  some 
fifty  yards  from  them,  they  jumped  to 
their  feet  and  wheeled,  all  facing  me  for 
a  second,  and  then  took  to  their  heels. 
What  magnificent  animals  they  are,  just 
like  big,  fat  steers,  and  the  bulls  cannot 
run  any  faster  than  a  good  Texas  steer. 
The  Government  is  about  to  prohibit 
shooting  them  altogether,  and  I  hope 
they  do,  as  they  are  beautiful  animals 
and  easily  domesticated,  and  should  take 
the  place  of  cattle  in  this  country. 

I  soon  had  the  bull  cut  out  and  was 
alongside  him  in  a  little  less  than  a  mile. 
I  saw  he  was  a  magnificent  fellow,  with 
a  beautiful  head  and  fine  horns,  so  I  de- 
cided to  take  him.  Every  time  I  threw 
up  my  gun  to  shoot,  however,  my  pony 
would  throw  his  head  to  one  side  and  try 
to  stop.  I  saw  there  was  only  one  thing 
to  do,  and  that  was  to  stop,  get  down, 
and  shoot  him.  This  I  did  and  knocked 
him  over  at  about  two  hundred  yards. 
He  proved  to  be  a  magnificent  bull,  with 
twenty-four-inch  horns,  which  is  very 
good  for  this  part  of  the  country.  When 
my  boys  came  up  to  skin  him  they  in- 


formed me  that  Dr.  Johnston  had  given 
chase  to  another  bull  and  they  had  heard 
him  shoot  some  mile  or  so  to  the  right. 
Riding  over,  I  found  the  doctor  with 
another  beauty,  not  quite  as  large  as 
mine  but  another  fine  specimen. 

Leaving  the  boys  to  skin  and  cut  up 
the  two  elands,  we  started  back  to  camp 
to  send  some  porters  to  carry  in  the 
meat.  I  had  just  gotten  comfortably 
seated  and  was  thinking  about  the  good 
lunch  I  was  going  to  have  when  one  of 
the  boys  we  had  left  to  skin  the  elands 
came  into  camp  with  the  news  that  a 
large  lion  was  crossing  the  plains. 
Everything  was  excitement  in  a  moment 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 
we  were  all  out  on  the  plains  with  our 
heavy  guns.  The  lion,  however,  had 
made  good  his  escape  in  the  heavy 
wooded  country  to  the  north.  I  was 
afraid  to  try  the  hounds,  as  they  were 
not  trained  well  enough  on  lion  to  find 
the  tracks  by  themselves;  besides,  it  was 
very  hot  and  dry,  so,  after  an  hour's 
search,  we  returned  to  our  well-earned 
lunch. 
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We  had  not  had  a  fair  chance  to  try 
our  hounds  before  this  eventful  after- 
noon, all  the  spoors  we  had  found  were 
very  old,  and  crossed  by  hundreds  of 
other  tracks,  which  made  it  impossible 
to  lay  the  hounds  on  for  fear  of  getting 
them  started  on  other  game.  We  de- 
cided to  have  a  drive  with  about  fifty 
porters  and  as  soon  as  a  lion  was  discov- 
ered we  would  lay  on  the  hounds.  The 
beaters  and  the  hounds  left  camp  at  two 
in  the  afternoon,  to  draw  a  thicket  at 
the  head  of  a  valley,  some  two  miles  dis- 
tant. Mr.  Black  and  myself  took  up 
our  position  an  hour  later  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  where  it  opened  out  on 
the  plains. 

We  amused  ourselves  for  some  time, 
watching  the  different  kinds  of  game 
about  us,  and  then  to  our  surprise  and 
delight  an  enormous  lion  broke  from  the 
thicket  at  the  head  of  the  valley  and 
made  for  the  hill  opposite  where  we 
were  sitting.  The  wind  was  blowing 
very  strong  and  we  could  not  hear  the 
hounds;  we  did  not  even  know  they 
had  been  started.  If  we  wanted  to  get 
a  shot  at  the  lion,  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  run  around 
the  base  of  the  other  hill  and  cut  him 
off.  This  was  rather  ticklish  business, 
as  the  country  was  very  bushy,  and  you 
could  not  see  in  some  places  more  than 
five  or  six  yards.  However,  we  found 
a  little  open  place,  where  we  decided  to 
wait,  and  had  not  any  more  than  made 
up  our  minds  when,  upon  looking  up, 
I  saw  two  lions  standing  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  above  us. 

The  first  looked  to  be  a  lioness  and 
the  second  a  lion,  so  I  decided  to  take 
the  lion.  I  realized  the  danger  of  our 
position,  as  we  were  down  hill  from 
them,  and  they  had  every  advantage  of 
us.  However,  I  took  careful  aim  with 
my  big  .470  at  what  I  could  see  of  the 
lion  and  fired,  and  was  never  more  sur- 
prised in  my  life  than  to  see  the  effect 
of  the  bullet  on  the  big  brute.  He 
crumpled  up  like  a  piece  of  paper,  rolled 
over  on  his  back,  and  clawed  the  air 
with  his  enormous  paws.  I  saw  at  a 
flash  that  he  had  all  of  the  fight  out  of 
him,  and,  after  slipping  another  car- 
tridge into  the  gun,  turned  my  attention 
to   the  other.      She   had   bounded   some 
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twenty  yards  to  the  left  and  was  starting 
down  the  hill,  but  not  toward  us. 

Taking  a  snap  shot  at  her,  on  the  run, 
I  shot  just  under  her  belly.  She  gave  a 
bound  into  the  air,  then  turned  with  a 
savage  snarl  and  charged  straight  at  me. 
She  had  only  thirty  yards  to  come,  but 
she  covered  the  first  ten  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  then  she  crouched  an  instant 
for  the  spring,  but  it  never  took  place, 
.as  I  shot  her  just  under  the  jaw;  the 
bullet,  grazing  the  lower  jaw  and  glanc- 
ing downward,  went  into  her  right 
shoulder.  She  rolled  off  the  rock, 
growling  savagely  and  the  next  thing  I 
knew  I  was  being  pounded  on  the  back 
and  having  my  hands  wrung  by  Black 
and  the  gun-bearers.  I  had  knocked 
down  two  lions  in  three  shots  in  as  many 
minutes. 

To  add  to  my  pleasure,  just  then  old 
Ben  and  Walker  came  over  the  hill  in 
full  cry  on  the  trail  of  the  lions  I  had 
shot.  Soon  after,  Dr.  Johnston  came  up 
with  the  news  that  three  more  lions  had 
turned  at  my  shots  and  taken  to  the  open 
plains  and  from  his  position  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  he  had  bowled  one  over. 

An  amusing  thing  happened  when  we 
started  to  look  at  the  other  lion ;  we  were 
going  up  to  him,  when  the  gun-bearers 
all  broke  and  ran,  shouting  that  a  lion 
was  coming  back  across  the  plains.  Doc- 
tor dropped  on  his  knee  and  was  about 
to  shoot  when  he  was  stopped  by  Mr. 
Black;  it  turned  out  to  be  old  Ben,  who 
had  been  following  the  other  two  lions 
out  on  the  plains  and  had  evidently  got- 
ten close  enough  to  them  to  suit  him. 
It  was  a  triumphant  march  back  to 
camp,  the  porters  carrying  the  bodies  of 
the  three  lions  and  singing  their  wild, 
savage  songs  about  the  great  white  mas- 
ter who  killed  the  two  bad  lions.  After 
that  there  was  speech  making  in  which 
they  told  me  I  was  the  great  Master 
and  I  told  them  they  were  the  most 
faithful  of  servants  and  I  would  give 
everybody  in  camp  a  rupee,  which  I 
had  a  grave  suspicion  in  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  was  what  they  were  after  all 
the  time.  That  night  I  was  put  to  sleep 
by  the  music  of  their  wild  chanting 
around  the  fires  and  dreamed  I  had  my 
hounds  all  trained  and  was  killing  all 
the   lions   in   the  country.     April  20th 
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was  another  lucky  day  for  lions.  To 
say  I  was  pleased  with  the  way  the 
hounds  were  working  was  putting  it 
mildly;  what  I  wanted  now  was  to  lay 
them  on  a  fresh  trail  and  kill  the  lion 
in  front  of  them.  I  felt  sure  if  I  could 
do  this,  they  would  be  broken  well 
enough  so  I  could  pick  up  any  trail  I 
happened  to  come  across  and  run  it  to  a 
kill.  Accordingly,  we  arranged  for  an- 
other drive  in  the  morning  and  decided 
to  draw  a  hill  some  mile  or  so  south  of 
the  camp.  It  was  slightly  wooded  and 
stood  well  out  on  a  large  plain  so,  no 
matter  which  way  the  lions  would  break, 
some  one  would  be  sure  to  see  them, 
when  he  could  mark  their  course  and  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  lay  on  the 
hounds  and  see  the  whole  chase. 

The  hounds  were  to  have  been  sta- 
tioned in  some  bushes  about  two  hundred 
yards  behind  where  I  was  watching,  but 
by  mistake  my  man  took  them  with  the 
beaters ;  we  had  not  been  in  our  position 
more  than  an  hour  and  were  watching 
some  hyenas  that  did  not  want  to  break 
cover  when  one  of  the  gun-bearers  on 
looking  to  our  left  saw  two  large  lions 


standing  about  one  hundred  yards  away, 
watching  us.  They  had  broken  cover 
farther  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  than 
we  thought  they  would  and  had  come 
around  the  base  right  toward  where  we 
were  stationed  and  probably  saw  us  just 
about  the  time  we  saw  them. 

It  was  a  great  temptation  to  shoot 
them  and  I  wished  afterwards  I  had 
shot  one,  but  I  wanted  to  train  my 
hounds  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  was 
to  let  the  lions  go  and  get  the  hounds 
started  on  the  trail.  I  galloped  back 
to  the  bushes  where  the  hounds  were  to 
have  been  kept  and  to  my  disgust  found 
they  were  not  there.  The  only  thing  to 
do  now  was  to  gallop  after  the  lions  un- 
til they  came  to  a  stop  and  then  send 
someone  to  find  the  hounds.  This  we 
did  after  a  gallop  of  a  mile  or  so;  they 
came  to  a  halt  and  we  did  the  same 
thing  in  short  order.  One  crouched  be- 
hind a  little  bush  while  the  other,  after 
taking  a  good  look  at  us,  started  on  to- 
ward some  bush  a  mile  away. 

We  let  him  go  and  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  first  one;  we  had  to  be  on 
the  watch  and  ready  to  dig  spurs  into 
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our  ponies  at  any  moment,  as  every  once 
in  a  while  he  would  make  a  charge  just 
to  see  what  would  happen.  Three  or 
four  times  he  started  away  and  we  had 
to  gallop  him  down  again.  We  always 
stopped  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
away  from  him  so  as  to  have  plenty  of 
room  to  get  away  when  he  charged;  he 
looked  anything  but  pleasant,  hiding  be- 
hind little  bushes  or  tufts  of  grass  and 
lashing  his  tail  against  his  sides  to  work 
himself  into  a  rage. 

Finally  I  saw  my  man,  Shelley,  com- 
ing with  the  hounds  and  could  see  he 
was  having  trouble  with  them.  They 
kept  trying  to  break  away.  At  first,  I 
thought  it  was  something  else,  but  then 
I  saw  he  was  coming  the  way  we  had 
been  chasing  the  lion  and  the  hounds 
were  running  his  trail.  Shelley  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  lion  and  was 
trying  to  whip  them  off;  he  might  as 
well  have  saved  himself  the  trouble, 
however,  as  they  had  the  scent  and  were 
going  to  run  it.  I  now  looked  at  the 
lion  and  saw  that  he  had  stopped  watch- 
ing us  and  was  giving  all  his  attention 


to  Shelley  and  the  hounds.  Just  then 
I  saw  him  glide  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
toward  them  and  I  knew  it  was  high 
time  we  were  stopping  Shelley  or  he 
would  run  on  top  of  the  lion. 

To  my  horror,  the  more  I  waved 
and  shouted  the  harder  Shelley  rode. 
He  thought  I  was  trying  to  tell  him 
to  stop  the  hounds;  by  this  time  most 
of  the  hounds  were  up  to  the  lion 
and  were  giving  him  all  he  wanted  to  do 
to  look  after  himself  and  that  was  the 
only  thing  that  saved  the  man,  as  he  got 
off  his  pony  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
lion  and  caught  one  of  the  dogs  by 
the  collar.  Just  then  the  lion  gave  a 
roar  and  charged  one  of  the  hounds. 
Shelley  did  not  need  any  more  telling  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  He  told  me  after- 
wards it  seemed  a  year  from  the  time  he 
saw  the  lion  until  he  was  on  his  horse 
and  away. 

It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  the  hounds 
fighting  the  lion;  every  time  he  took 
after  one  three  or  four  of  the  others 
would  bite  him  on  the  heels  which  would 
bring  him  up  in  short  order.    They  had 
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fought  too  many  bears  in  the  canebrakes 
of  Mississippi  to  let  a  lion  get  them  in 
the  open.  I  may  lose  them,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  will,  but  it  will  never  be  in  the 
open,  anyway.  Now  was  the  time  to 
shoot  and  watching  my  chance  I  shot 
him  with  my  .470.  The  bullet  hit  him 
a  little  too  far  back,  and  he  turned  like 
a  flash  and  charged.  The  hounds  gave 
him  too  much  trouble,  however,  and  he 
had  to  stop  and  fight  them  off.  Watch- 
ing my  chances,  I  shot  him  again  and 
finished  him.  Black  said  it  was  the  first 
wounded  lion  he  had  ever  seen  that 
started  to  charge  and  stopped  before  he 
was  killed. 

We  let  the  hounds  give  him  a  good 
chewing  and  then  whipped  them  off,  left 
some  skinners  to  skin  him,  and  started 
for  camp.  On  the  way  back  we  met 
the  beaters  near  the  base  of  the  hill  we 
had  been  beating  and  they  told  us  that 
a  large  lion  had  broken  through  them 
and  gone  back;  now  was  the  time  to 
give  the  hounds  their  first  try-out.  I 
had  the  beater  who  seemed  the  most 
reliable  take  me  to  the  place  where  he 
had  seen  the  lion  last.  The  hounds 
took  the  trail  at  once  and  away  they  went 
at  full  cry;  it  was  evident  they  meant 
business.  I  had  left  my  pony  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  account  of  the  large 
rocks.  I  ran  down,  scrambled  on,  and 
away  we  went.  The  hounds  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hill  well  to  the  north  by 
the  time  I  had  gotten  on  and  swung  up 
a  little  ravine  headed  for  a  wooded 
country  some  three  miles  away.  I  cut 
across  and  caught  up  to  them  just  as 
they  entered  the  woods.  It  was  not 
thick  and  the  galloping  was  easy. 

I  saw  from  the  way  the  hounds  were 
running  that  they  were  not  far  from  him 
and  shouted  to  Shelley  who  was  in  front 
of  me  to  look  out.  It  was  a  dangerous 
place,  as  the  lion  was  liable  to  stop  in 
a  bush  and  pounce  out  on  us  at  any 
moment.  As  I  was  thinking  about  this, 
Shelley,  who  was  a  little  ahead  of  me, 
gave  a  shout,  leaned  over  his  pony  like 
a  jockey  finishing  a  race,  and  rode  back 
for  dear  life.  He  had  seen  the  lion 
not  more  than  fifteen  yards  ahead, 
crouching  in  a  bush.  The  hounds  were 
baying;  we  knew  that  by  the  way  they 
were  barking. 
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We  were  just  having  a  consultation  on 
what  to  do  when  we  heard  a  shot  and  a 
bullet  came  just  overhead  that  instinc- 
tively made  me  duck  my  head;  then 
came  a  regular  volley.  They  whistled 
through  the  trees  and  dug  up  the 
ground  around  us.  The  way  we  made 
for  cover  was  wonderful.  I  saw  Black 
behind  an  ant-hill  and  I  followed  his 
example  in  short  order.  After  a  few 
more  stray  shots  the  firing  ceased ;  we 
knew  the  hounds  had  run  the  lion  into 
the  gun-bearers  and  they  had  probably 
shot  him  and  so  it  proved  to  be ;  he  had 
gone  straight  from  us  to  the  bearers  and 
would  not  turn  out  of  the  way  and  to 
save  themselves  as  well  as  to  protect  the 
beaters  they  had  killed  him.  He  was  a 
fine,  large  fellow  with  a  good  mane, 
but  strange  to  say  the  end  of  his  tail 
was  gone,  evidently  lost  in  fighting. 

This  was  the  first  lion  the  hounds 
had  trailed  for  us  all  by  themselves  and 
I  was  very  proud  of  them,  you  may  be 
sure.  I  felt  just  as  good  as  if  I  had  shot 
the  lion  myself.  There  was  another 
triumphant  march  back  to  camp  with  the 
body  of  the  last  lion  and  the  skin  of  the 
first;  that  made  five  lions  in  three  days' 
hunting. 

The  next  five  days  we  did  not  do  any 
hunting  as  we  were  on  the  march.  On 
the  evening  of  April  25th  we  reached 
our  permanent  camp  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  went  out  for  another 
try  and  this  was  when  I  made  my  first 
serious  mistake  with  my  hounds.  My 
two  test  hounds,*  Ben  and  Walker, 
who,  by  this  time  would  not  run  any- 
thing in  the  country  but  lions,  were  not 
well  and  I  decided  to  leave  them  home 
and  take  out  the  young  hounds. 

We  started  about  daylight  and  had 
not  gone  more  than  two  miles  from  camp 
when  we  heard  a  lion  grunting.  They 
make  a  deep  sound  that  travels  very  far. 
He  was  probably  farther  away  than  we 
thought  he  was.  I  started  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound  and  had  not  gone  very 
far  when  the  hounds  struck  and  with- 
out looking  for  the  spoor  I  let  them  go. 
They  kept  in  the  dongas  (dry  ravine), 
so  I  was  sure  it  was  not  a  buck,  and 

*  A  term  applied  to  well-trained 
hounds  that  will  not  run  anything  but 
the  game  you  are  hunting. 
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away  they  went  for  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
I  knew,  after  fifteen  minutes,  they  were 
not  after  a  lion  by  the  way  the  tracks 
twisted  and  turned,  but  try  as  hard  as  I 
could  I  could  not  get  close  enough  to 
whip  them  off.  What  it  was  I  never 
knew  but  I  think  they  were  after  a  wild 
dog,  as  nothing  else  would  run  the  way 
it  did. 

At  the  end  of  12  miles  I  had  to  pull 
up  my  pony  and  let  him  rest,  and  when 
I  was  ready  to  continue  the  hounds 
were  out  of  hearing.  I  succeeded  in 
blowing  most  of  them  up  with  my  horn 
in  the  next  three  hours,  however,  and 
then  went  back  to  camp  much  wiser  for 
my  mistake.  The  hounds  straggled  into 
camp  all  night  and  were  all  in  next 
morning. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Ben  and 
Walker  were  rested  up  and  well  enough 
to  take  out.  I  felt  pretty  sure  we  were 
going  to  have  some  fun.  We  had  the 
evening  before  put  out  two  baits  (pieces 
of  meat),  hoping  the  lions  would  come 
and  feed  on  them  in  the  night  and  the 
hounds  would  take  the  trail  next  morn- 
ing. As  we  came  up  to  the  first  bait  we 
saw  two  jackals  and  a  hyena  run  away.  I 
let  Old  Ben  loose  and,  although  he  hunt- 
ed the  ground  around  the  bait  well,  he 
could  not  find  a  track  he  could  run. 
This  showed  conclusively  that  I  had 
broken  him  so  he  would  not  run  any- 
thing but  lions.  We  tried  him  on  the 
second  bait  and  he  struck  a  very  cold 
trail.  The  lions  had  eaten  the  bait  and 
gone  early  in  the  morning. 

One  of  the  gun-bearers  had  seen  some 
vultures  some  half-mile  away  and,  as 
they  are  generally  around  a  lion  kill,  we 
decided  to  take  a  look.  We  saw  at  once 
that  it  was  a  lion's  kill  right  enough  and 
I  turned  Ben  loose.  He  took  the  trail 
at  once  and  trailed  down  into  a  little 
donga  about  a  half  mile  away.  Poor 
Old  Ben,  that  was  the  last  time  I  ever 
saw  him;  whether  the  lion  killed  him 
or  whether  he  thought  he  would  lay  out 
all  night  and  was  killed  by  a  leopard, 
I  never  knew.  He  was  a  grand  old  dog 
and  had  sung  the  death-knell  of  over 
fifty  bears  in  the  canebrakes  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

When  I  saw  he  had  the  trail,  I  turned 
Walker  and  two  of  the  young  hounds 


loose  to  help  him  out  and  followed  as 
fast  as  I  could.  Crossing  the  donga,  I 
found  the  hounds  had  swung  to  our  right 
into  a  small  thicket.  I  had  just  gal- 
loped around  to  try  for  a  shot  when  I 
heard  one  of  our  party  blowing  his 
whistle  for  dear  life.  Galloping  back, 
I  found  Outram,  one  of  our  white  hunt- 
ers, had  seen  two  lions  turn  back  from 
the  thicket  into  the  donga.  I  arrived 
just  in  time  to  see  some  of  the  hounds 
go  into  the  donga  on  their  trail.  I  then 
ordered  all  the  hounds  turned  loose  on 
the  trail  and  away  they  went  in  full  cry. 
The  wind  was  blowing  very  strong,  so 
we  had  to  keep  riding  down  wind  to 
hear  them  at  all. 

They  trailed  down  the  donga  for 
about  three  miles  and  then  turned  out 
into  a  little  thicket  about  a  mile  from 
the  donga.  I  galloped  around  the 
thicket  and  saw  the  hounds  come  nearly 
through  and  then  turn  back.  I  had  evi- 
dently turned  him.  They  were  very 
close  to  the  quarry.  The  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  surround  the  thicket  and 
we  would  have  him ;  I  sent  Dr.  Johnston 
around  to  see  if  the  gun-bearers  were 
guarding  the  other  side.  He  had  not 
gotten  more  than  half  way  around  before 
he  began  to  wave  for  me  to  come  up. 
We  found  that  the  gun-bearers  on  the 
other  side  had  seen  a  large  lioness  come 
to  the  edge  of  the  thicket  and  dodge 
back.  The  hounds  were  fighting  her 
very  hard ;  I  could  hear  one  or  two  howl 
as  if  they  were  hurt,  but  the  rest  were 
fighting  for  dear  life. 

Just  then  I  think  it  got  a  little  too  hot 
for  her  and  out  she  came  and  made  for 
the  donga.  She  was  a  beauty;  I  could 
see  that,  and  the  way  she  glided  over 
the  ground  was  something  wonderful.  I 
ran  about  fifty  yards  to  try  and  cut  her 
off  and  then  we  all  opened  on  her.  I 
was  out  of  breath  and  think  I  missed 
her.  Dr.  Johnston  took  a  rest  on  a  tree 
and  broke  her  foreshoulder.  She  man- 
aged to  work  her  way  to  the  edge  of 
the  donga,  however,  and  we  could  hear 
her  growling  and  fighting  the  dogs. 
Two  or  three  of  the  hounds  came  out 
with  pretty  bad  cuts. 

The  next  question  was,  how  to  finish 
her,  and  this  was  not  an  easy  matter. 
We  knew  she  was  wounded,   but  just 
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how  badly  or  how  fast  she  could  move 
we  did  not  know.  A  wounded  lioness 
in  the  open  is  bad  enough,  but  one  in 
a  thicket  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  We 
could  see  her  head  every  once  in  a  while 
as  she  would  charge  the  dogs,  but  that 
was  all.  We  worked  around  for  three 
or  four  hours  before  anyone  could  see 
her,  and  then  one  of  the  gun-bearers 
pointed  her  out  to  me  under  some  bushes 
and  I  shot  her  with  my  big  .470. 

We  now  began  to  count  noses  and 
look  after  the  wounded  hounds.  Buck, 
one  of  my  most  promising  young  hounds, 
had  his  right  side  and  hip  badly  cut; 
no  bones  were  broken,  however,  so  he 
was  all  right.  Walker  had  rather  a  deep 
cut  across  both  hind  legs  and  tail,  but 
a  week  would  put  him  as  well  as  ever. 
Ben  and  three  of  the  young  hounds  were 
not  there  at  all ;  we  had  heard  them  bay- 
ing while  we  were  killing  the  lioness. 
We  returned  to  camp,  had  our  lunch, 
and  got  fifty  beaters  to  beat  the  donga 
and  also  see  if  we  could  not  find  Ben 
and  the  other  hounds. 

We  found  nothing  in  the  donga,  but 

[142] 


one  of  the  beaters  reported  seeing  the 
spoor  of  a  lion  and  two  dogs  in  a  muddy 
part  lower  down.  On  examination,  this 
proved  to  be  true.  Following  the  spoor 
for  three  miles,  we  came  on  to  Lee,  one 
of  the  young  hounds,  very  badly  mauled. 
We  carried  him  back  to  camp,  where, 
in  time,  he  completely  recovered.  All 
the  hounds  came  in  that  night  but  Ben 
and  I  never  saw  him  again,  although  I 
searched  the  country  over.  However,  he 
was  gone  and  I  had  to  make  the  best 
of  it. 

The  next  time  we  took  the  hounds  out 
for  lions  was  on  April  29th  and  we  had 
a  good  day's  sport.  Ben  was  gone  and 
Walker  was  laid  up  for  repairs,  so  I  had 
to  depend  on  the  young  hounds.  You 
can  make  sure,  however,  that  I  was  not 
going  to  make  any  more  mistakes  such 
as  I  had  made  the  day  we  chased  the 
wild  dog.  Mr.  Black  had  put  out  three 
baits  the  evening  before,  the  first  one  not 
more  than  a  mile  from  camp  and  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  a  little  round 
thicket,  not  covering  more  than  three 
acres. 
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Coming  up  to  the  hill  a  little  after 
daylight,  we  saw  at  once  there  had  been 
lions  on  the  bait.  Besides  the  spoor,  a 
lion  always  takes  off  the  skin  of  an 
animal  before  he  starts  to  eat  the  meat, 
while  hyenas  and  other  animals  eat  any 
place  they  can  find  an  opening.  I  found 
the  spoor  and  turned  only  two  of  the 
most  reliable  hounds  loose.  I  thought 
the  trail  would  lead  them  to  a  small 
donga  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  instead 
they  turned  in  to  the  thicket  above.  I 
let  all  the  hounds  out  and  inside  of  three 
hundred  yards  they  brought  him  to  bay. 

I  see  now  the  weak  part  of  my  pack  is 
fighting  dogs;  I  believe  twenty  or  thirty 
good  fighting  dogs  such  as  we  hunt  bear 
with  would,  at  least,  move  one  lion  out 
of  almost  any  thicket.  Collies  make  the 
best  ones;  they  are  quick  and  snap  the 
heels  and  soon  have  an  animal  on  the 
move.  Some  lions  run  as  soon  as  they 
hear  the  hounds,  while  others  do  not; 
that  was  the  way  with  this  pair,  as  it 
proved  to  be,  and,  although  the  hounds 
made  it  hot  for  them  for  over  two  hours, 
they  would  not  come  out  of  the  thicket. 


We  then  sent  for  the  beaters  and  waited 
anxiously  while  they  beat  the  thicket 
from  the  far  end. 

Just  as  they  seemed  almost  through 
and  we  began  to  surmise  how  they  had 
gotten  out  there  was  a  mighty  roar  and 
the  beaters  all  came  running  out.  We 
had  a  hard  time  to  get  them  back,  but 
finally  we  did  with  the  same  result.  This 
kept  up  until  away  into  the  afternoon; 
we  tried  shooting  with  partial  success. 
They  would  move  around  in  the  thicket, 
but  we  could  not  get  more  than  a  snap- 
shot. Finally,  we  all  went  in  with  the 
beaters.  Black  saw  one  of  the  animals 
start  to  charge  and  shot  it.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  everybody  was  tired 
out,  so  we  decided  to  let  the  lioness  go ; 
we  had  killed  a  fine  lion  but  with  noth- 
ing extra  in  the  way  of  a  mane.  I  don't 
think  there  are  any  black-maned  lions  in 
this  country. 

The  next  day,  April  30th,  we  were 
lucky  also  and  killed  the  largest  and  best 
maned  lion  killed  on  the  trip.  The 
hounds  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  however;  it  was  just  the  good  luck 
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that  comes  to  hunters  every  once  in  a 
while  and  makes  you  forget  all  about 
the  bad  luck  you  have  been  having. 

We  had  put  out  some  baits  along 
the  edge  of  a  very  long  thicket  or,  I 
should  say,  row  of  trees,  with  here  and 
there  a  little  clump  of  small  bushes; 
it  was  just  light  enough  to  see  and  that 
was  all.  When  we  came  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  the  bait  was 
lying  we  saw  a  lion  leave  the  bait  and 
go  into  a  small  patch  of  scrub.  We 
could  see  all  around  it  and  we  were  sure 
we  had  him.  Outram  wanted  me  to 
put  the  hounds  on  him,  but  I  knew  if  I 
did  he  would  break  into  a  large  donga 
some  mile  away  and  we  would  have 
trouble  in  getting  him  out.  We  kept 
very  still  and  sent  our  gun-bearers  about 
six  hundred  yards  up  the  thicket  to  come 
down  slowly  and  make  just  enough  noise 
to  move  him.  Our  station  was  behind 
an  ant-hill  forty  yards  below  on  the  side 
opposite  from  which  we  had  seen  the 
lion  first. 

The  beaters  came  down  very  slowly 
and  to  us  behind  the  ant-hill  it  seemed 
at  least  a  year.  At  last  they  came  up 
to  where  we  had  seen  him  go  in  and 
there  was  a  savage  growl.  The  Somalis 
were  not  to  be  frightened,  however; 
they  stood  their  ground  and  fired  a  vol- 
ley into  the  air  to  frighten  him  and  out 
he  came  almost  directly  for  us.  He 
went  under  a  little  rise  and  then  came 
out  in  full  view  about  thirty  yards  away. 
I  could  not  help  taking  a  moment  to  ad- 
mire him ;  he  was  a  magnificent  animal, 
with  his  head  and  tail  high  in  the  air 
and  looking  back  over  his  shoulder  every 
now  and  then  and  giving  his  low,  savage 
growl. 

He  was  making  for  a  little  gap  in 
the  thicket,  not  more  than  fifteen  yards 
to  our  right  and  it  was  high  time  to 
shoot  as  he  saw  us  and  did  not  show  any 
signs  of  turning.  I  intended  shooting 
him  behind  the  foreshoulder,  but  he  was 
moving  faster  than  I  thought  and  I  shot 
him  through  the  ribs.  The  big,  heavy 
.470  knocked  him  half  way  around  and 
I  gave  him  a  second  barrel  full  in  the 
chest  which  settled  matters  in  short  or- 
der. He  was  a  magnificent  fellow  with 
a  fine  mane.  I  thought  I  would  see  if 
my  hounds  would  pick,  up  the  trail  with- 


out my  saying  anything  to  them,  so  I 
took  them  to  the  bait  the  lion  had  been 
feeding  on  and  they  took  the  trail  at 
once  and  went  straight  to  the  dead  lion. 
We  let  them  worry  him  for  a  while  and 
then  whipped  them  off  and  went  home, 
well  satisfied  with  our  day's  sport. 

Luck  deserted  us  again  for  three  days, 
and  we  decided  to  shift  camp.  On  May 
3d,  however,  a  little  after  daylight  we 
ran  right  on  to  twelve  lions  feeding  on 
a  zebra;  it  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see 
so  many  together;  they  were  all  sizes, 
from  the  full-grown  lions  and  lionesses 
to  cubs  just  old  enough  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  They  saw  us  before  we  saw 
them,  however,  and  escaped  into  a  deep 
donga  where  it  was  impossible  to  fol- 
low them.  There  were  so  many  I  was 
afraid  to  put  the  hounds  in  and  I  doubt 
if  it  would  have  done  any  good  anyway 
as  I  don't  think  they  could  have  drawn 
any  of  them  out. 

We  decided  to  put  down  a  bait  on  the 
open  plain  that  evening  and  see  if  we 
could  not  get  the  lions  on  it  the  next 
morning.  They  failed  to  find  it,  however, 
so,  after  looking  carefully  for  spoor 
around  the  bait,  we  went  to  the  donga  we 
had  seen  them  enter  the  morning  before. 
About  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
donga  the  hounds  struck  a  scent  and 
wanted  to  trend  away  from  the  donga. 
On  looking,  I  saw  there  were  spoor  lead- 
ing away  from  the  donga.  I  let  two  of 
the  hounds  go  and  kept  well  up  with 
them  as  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  the 
lions  if  I  could  help  it  before  we  were 
ready  for  them.  The  hounds  trailed  to 
another  donga  about  two  miles  away  and 
I  stopped  them  at  the  edge;  it  was  a 
much  smaller  donga  and  not  nearly  as 
deep. 

I  then  took  four  hounds  I  knew  I 
could  rely  on  and  circled  around  and 
back  again  to  the  place  the  spoor  entered. 
They  never  opened  so  I  was  sure  now 
the  lions  were  lying  in  the  donga;  we 
then  decided  to  beat  the  place  very  care- 
fully and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible 
and  see  if  we  could  not  move  them  out. 
This  we  did  and  the  beaters  had  hardly 
gotten  started  before  I  heard  the  doctor, 
who  was  on  the  other  side,  shoot.  Al- 
most simultaneously  a  lioness  put  her 
head  out  of  the  brush  about  one  hundred 
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yards  away.  I  took  a  quick  shot  with 
my  .470  and  knocked  her  down.  She 
managed  to  crawl  back  into  the  bushes, 
however,  and  I  could  not  tell  how  bad- 
ly she  was  wounded. 

I  had  hardly  time  to  reload  before  the 
lions  were  popping  in  and  out  every- 
where. They  came  out  and  ran  by  us 
along  the  edge  of  the  bush,  and  I  was 
sure  I  had  wounded  all  of  them.  The 
grass  was  very  high  so  we  could  not  tell 
after  hitting  one  whether  he  was  dead 
or  not.  After  the  shooting  was  all  over 
we  went  up  very  carefully  to  see  the  re- 
sults; I  found  a  large  lioness  stone  dead 
not  more  than  a  yard  inside  the  brush ; 
that  was  the  first  one  I  had  shot  at. 
On  examination  of  the  place  where  I  had 
shot  we  found  a  heavy  blood  spoor  run- 
ning back  into  the  donga;  I  let  the 
hounds  loose  on  it  and  they  soon  had  him 
bayed.  We  could  hear  him  growl,  how- 
ever, so  I  crawled  in  and  finished  him. 
We  found  another  dead  lion  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  donga,  but  whether  it  was 
one  of  those  I  had  been  shooting  at  or 
one  the  doctor  thought  he  had  hit  it  was 
impossible  to  say.  Anyway  we  had  four, 
with  one  heavy  blood  spoor  going  away 
so  we  were  well  satisfied. 

The  next  lion,  or  lioness  as  it  proved 
to  be,  that  fell  to  our  lot  was  on  the 
morning  of  May  6th.  We  had  found  a 
kill  on  the  plains  some  two  miles  from 


camp  near  a  small  patch  of  scrub,  an 
ideal  place  for  a  stalk.  We  kept  a  boy 
near  the  carcass  all  day  to  keep  the  vul- 
tures off  and  went  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  see  what  we  could  find.  When 
we  were  some  half  mile  away  we  could 
see  the  hyenas  circling  around,  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  from  the  kill.  We  knew 
there  must  be  lions  feeding  by  the  way 
the  hyenas  were  keeping  out  of  range, 
but  it  was  not  light  enough  to  see  them. 

I  had  the  boys  keep  the  horses  close 
behind  me,  so  if  the  lions  took  to  the 
plains  I  could  gallop  after  them.  I  did 
not  have  long  to  wait  before  I  saw  one 
start  out  on  the  plains  as  I  had  antici- 
pated he  would,  and  I  was  soon  on  my 
pony  and  after  him.  I  had  not  gone  far 
before  I  heard  a  shout  to  look  out  and 
looking  to  my  left  saw  a  large  lioness 
standing  on  the  kill  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  away.  She  had  evidently 
crouched  behind  it  when  she  first  saw 
us  and  was  now  undecided  whether  to 
charge  or  run. 

I  was  too  near  to  get  away  if  she  took 
it  into  her  head  to  charge  so  I  decided  to 
get  off  and  shoot  it  out  if  necessary. 
While  I  was  dismounting,  however,  she 
took  it  into  her  head  to  run  and  by  the 
time  I  was  ready  to  shoot  she  was  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  away.  I  took  a  shot,  how- 
ever, and  then  Dr.  Johnston  fired;  I 
think  he  was  the  one  that  hit  her.     At 
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least  we  could  see  she  was  hit,  but  it  did 
not  interfere  with  her  running,  so  I 
called  to  my  man  to  turn  the  hounds  on 
to  her.  They  were  soon  at  her  heels, 
but  she  had  time  enough  to  get  into  the 
scrub  where  we  could  hear  her  growling 
and  fighting  the  dogs.  I  let  them  worry 
her  for  about  fifteen  minutes  and  then 
went  in  and  shot  her.  She  was  a  very 
large  lioness,  measuring  almost  nine  feet 
from  tip  to  tip,  and  much  the  largest  we 
had  killed  so  far. 

To  go  on  giving  my  readers  accounts 
of  how  I  killed  each  lion  would  probably 
prove  tiresome.  It  was  the  first  time 
lions  have  been  hunted  with  dogs  and  I 
have  convinced  myself  at  least  that  it  is 
the  finest  sport  in  the  world.  When  I 
arrived  in  Nairobi  with  my  hounds, 
there  was  great  speculation  as  to  what 
would  happen  when  I  put  them  on- a 
lion.  Some  said  the  lions  would  kill 
every  hound  I  had ;  others  said  the 
hounds  would  not  run  the  lions  at  all, 
while  others  thought  it  was  just  the 
thing  and  did  not  see  why  someone  had 
not  thought  of  it  before.  For  myself,  I 
knew  the  hounds  would  run  lions  all 
right,  but  I  did  have  some  apprehension 
about  their  getting  killed.  I  do  not 
have  to  worry  any  more,  as  I  do  not 
think  a  lion  is  any  quicker  in  getting 
about,  especially  in  the  brush,  than  a 
bear  and  he  does  not  maul  a  dog  as 
badly  after  he  does  catch  him. 

If  a  bear  is  surrounded  by  hounds  and 
starts  to  fight  he  generally  goes  through 
the  pack  after  one  hound ;  once  he 
catches  him  he  kills  him  outright.  A  lion 
charges  a  dog  and  makes  one  terrible 
rake  with  his  forepaw,  depending  on  his 
claws  to  kill  anything  he  may  strike. 
When  he  strikes  a  dog,  he  knocks  him 
out  of  the  way  and  never  goes  after  him 
again,  but  tries  to  get  another  that  is 
snapping  his  heels.  The  hound  is  light 
and,  although  badly  cut,  is  seldom  seri- 
ously or  fatally  hurt. 

We  have  killed  twenty-five  lions  with 
my  pack  and  a  great  many  more  have 
been  wounded  and  gotten  into  the  thick 
brush  where  we  were  unable  to  dislodge 
them  and  were  compelled  to  go  in  and 
shoot.*     Thus   far   there  has   been  but 

*  The  hounds  have  fought  them  for  two 
or  three  hours  in  these  thick  places. 


one  dog  killed  that  I  know  of.  An- 
other point  about  hounding  lions  and 
killing  them  in  thick  places  is  that  when 
a  lion  has  been  chased  by  hounds  for 
thirty  minutes  most  of  the  fight  is  out  of 
him  and  you  may  go  into  the  place,  no 
matter  how  thick,  and  shoot  him  with 
comparative  safety.  Out  of  all  the  lions 
we  have  killed,  I  have  not  had  a  single 
one  charge  home  when  the  hounds  were 
around  him.  Another  thing  in  favor  of 
hunting  lions  with  hounds  is  that  you  al- 
ways have  a  chance  to  kill  a  wounded 
lion  and  not  have  him  go  off  and  die  as 
a  great  many  do  after  they  have  been 
wounded. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  on  May  10th 
we  came  on  to  a  large  lioness  just  ap- 
proaching a  kill;  she  had  evidently  eaten 
her  fill,  gone  to  water,  and  was  going  to 
have  another  mouthful  before  laying  up 
in  the  cover  for  the  day.  We  had  a 
beautiful  place  to  stalk  her  and  I  had 
just  seated  myself  behind  a  bush  to  let 
the  light  grow  a  little  stronger,  as  it 
was  just  breaking  day,  when  she  saw 
someone  behind  me  and  bolted  for  a 
thicket  some  fifty  yards  away.  I  took 
two  running  shots  at  her,  one  of  which 
I  was  sure  had  struck  her;  I  brought  up 
my  hounds  and  inside  of  ten  minutes 
they  had  her  bayed  in  a  small  thicket. 
The  place  was  very  thick,  but  I  knew 
the  exact  position  of  the  lioness  as  the 
hounds  worried  her  so  much  they  kept 
her  growling  continuously. 

Peering  through  the  bushes,  I  could 
see  the  hounds  baying  in  the  direction 
of  a  very  thick  clump.  I  knew  that  if 
she  made  a  move  to  come  out  the  hounds 
would  let  me  know,  so  with  comparative 
safety  I  looked  around  until  I  saw  her 
when  I  shot  her  through  the  head.  After- 
ward I  found  my  first  shot  had  gone 
through  her  stomach  and  would  have 
surely  killed  her  in  a  few  days. 

Again  the  hounds  were  very  valuable 
when  a  lion  had  been  seen  anywhere  in 
the  vicinity.  For  instance,  on  May  20th 
Heller  had  set  a  steel  trap  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
camp  for  striped  hyenas  which  he  was 
anxious  to  secure  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution ;  the  trap  was  set  near  a 
leaning  tree  with  brush  piled  all  around 
it.      A   small   opening  was   left   in    the 
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circle  when  the  trap  was  placed ;  the 
bait  was  then  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  circle.  Any  animal  attracted  by  the 
bait  must  pass  through  the  small  open- 
ing and  over  the  trap  before  he  could 
"get  to  the  bait;  the  trap  itself  was  a 
very  light  three-pound  Newhouse  trap. 

We  never  dreamed  of  catching  a  lion 
in  this  way  and  to  Heller's  surprise  and 
disgust  in  the  morning  when  he  visited 
his  trap  he  saw  a  good  sized  lion  had 
been  caught  during  the  night,  had 
climbed  the  leaning  tree  to  the  fork, 
jumped  off,  and  was  hanging  by  one 
hind  leg;  he  also  saw  another  lion  go 
away  into  the  cover.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  shoot  the  lion  in  the 
trap,  which  he  did,  and  then  sent  for  me 
to  come  with  my  hounds  and  trail  the 
other  lion.  I  had  gone  off  hunting  on 
my  own,  however,  and  was  some  six 
or  seven  miles  away  from  camp  when 
I  received  a  message  and  the  track  was 
some  four  or  five  hours  old  before  I 
could  return  and  take  my  hounds  to 
the  place  where  Heller  had  seen  the 
lion  disappear  into  the  bush. 

The  sun  was  quite  hot  and  it  was 
very  dry  and  dusty;  the  old  hounds  took 
the  scent,  however,  and  trailed  for  some 
three  miles  when,  coming  up  to  the  lee- 
ward side  of  a  small  clump  of  trees,  the 
whole  pack,  fighting  dogs  and  all,  got 
the  direct  body  scent  and  in  they  dashed. 
The  lion  broke  from  the  cover  and  ran 
across  an  opening  about  five  hundred 
yards  with  the  whole  pack  at  his  heels ; 
he  seemed  to  be  scarcely  moving  in  his 
long,  graceful  bounds,  but  the  pack  was 
running  as  fast  as  they  could  to  keep  up. 

He  stopped  in  a  small  clump  not  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  place  we  had 
jumped  him  and  I  went  in  after  him 
with  my  big  .470.  The  cover  was  not 
very  heavy  and  it  was  not  long  before  I 
could  make  out  his  great  head  towering 
above  the  hounds.  I  shot  him  through 
the  jaw  and  neck  which  knocked  him 
flat  and  the  hounds  were  on  him  in  a 
second.  He  got  up,  however,  and 
knocked  Red,  one  of  my  best  hounds, 
down,  but  before  he  could  do  any  dam- 
age I  shot  him  through  the  back.  He 
proved  to  be  a  good-sized  lion  with  a 
fair  mane. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  experiences 


we  had  was  with  the  camera,  however, 
and  not  with  the  dogs. 

On  the  morning  of  May  25th  the 
wind  was  at  last  favorable  for  driving 
a  hill  we  had  been  watching  for  three 
days.  This  hill  is  situated  on  the  edge 
of  a  large  plain  about  twenty  miles 
southwest  from  a  place  known  as  Agaty 
on  the  Lower  Guasouyro  River,  British 
East  Africa,  and  a  more  likely  place  for 
lions  I  have  not  seen.  The  hill  itself  is 
not  more  than  four  hundred  feet  high, 
but  its  bold,  rocky  sides  and  top  attract 
the  lion  hunter.  There  are  caves  and 
crevices  in  the  rocks  that  draw  the  lions 
from  far  and  near. 

On  this  particular  occasion  the  beat- 
ers, some  hundred  in  number,  were  to 
start  in  at  the  east  end,  while  we  were 
stationed  on  the  open  plain  on  the  west 
side  with  our  horses  in  a  convenient 
bunch  of  scrub  close  at  hand.  We  were 
having  a  very  warm  discussion  on  the 
different  reasons  why  lion  beating  should 
commence  so  early,  thereby  spoiling  a 
good  morning's  snooze,  when  Heller, 
who  had  been  looking  through  his 
glasses  for  some  time,  announced  that 
he  could  see  lions  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
There  was  a  great  scramble  for  glasses 
and  as  soon  as  I  could  get  mine  away 
from  somebody  else,  who  was  trying  to 
look  through  them  at  the  same  time,  I 
made  them  out. 

At  first  we  could  see  only  two,  a  lion 
and  lioness,  almost  against  the  skyline, 
but  little  by  little  as  the  light  became 
stronger  we  began  to  make  out  more  and 
more  until  at  last  we  had  counted 
eighteen.  The  rocks  were  literally  alive 
with  them;  they  were  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  kinds,  from  half-grown  cubs  to  full- 
maned  lions,  and  among  them  was  the 
first  real  black-maned  lion  I  had  ever 
seen.  He  certainly  was  a  beauty ;  all 
you  could  see  was  his  head  and  rump 
with  a  black  spot  in  between.  To  say 
that  I  was  keen  on  getting  him  is  ex- 
pressing it  mildly;  my  fingers  tingled 
and  my  mouth  fairly  watered  for  a 
shot.  Of  course,  he  was  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  but  seen  with 
the  poor  light  of  the  breaking  day  we 
all  voted  him  the  finest  we  had  ever  seen 
and  decided  even  if  we  lost  the  others 
we  would  have  this  beauty. 
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We  knew  the  beat  had  not  yet  start- 
ed, but  surmised  that  the  lions  had,  in 
some  way  or  other,  gotten  the  wind  of 
the  beaters  before  the  start.  They  were 
certainly  uneasy  and  kept  moving  about 
with  quick,  nervous  glides,  stopping 
every  now  and  then  to  look  one  way  or 
the  other.  Sometimes  they  would  stand 
so  still  for  four  or  five  minutes  that  you 
would    think    you    were    looking    at    a 


see  them  reach  the  caves,  but  the  lioness 
broke  down  the  hill  and  the  rest  fol- 
lowed. 

The  great  old  black  mane  was  the 
last  to  leave  and  I  could  see  he  had  a 
notion  to  make  for  the  caves  anyway  but 
was  loathe  to  leave  the  rest.  At  last 
he  followed ;  they  came  down  the  hill 
to  our  right  in  one  great  herd  at  the 
most   advantageous   point    for   them,    as 
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rock;  then  they  would  walk  backward 
and  forward  as  I  have  often  seen  them 
in  a  cage  at  the  Zoo.  Few  hunters  ever 
have  a  chance  to  witness  such  a  sight 
and  it  more  than  repaid  me  for  the 
many  hardships  and  disappointments 
that  I  had  undergone.  Finally — moment 
of  moments! — we  saw  them  all  jump  to 
their  feet  and  look  toward  the  east;  the 
beat  had  begun. 

I  fairly  held  my  breath  in  my  anxiety 
to  see  which  one  would  take  the  lead ; 
I  thought  it  would  be  the  large  lion  with 
the  black  mane  as  he  seemed  to  be  king 
of  the  herd,  but  in  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed as  it  was  a  lioness  that  led  them 
to  their  doom.  If  they  had  broken  back 
toward  the  beaters  they  could  easily 
have  made  the  rocky  part  of  the  hills 
with  its  numerous  caves  and  caverns 
out  of  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  dislodge  them.  Now  they 
broke  one  way  and  then  another  and  in 
the  excitement  I  was  almost  anxious  to 


that  part  of  the  plain  was  sparsely  cov- 
ered with  low  thorn  bushes. 

When  I  saw  them  leave  the  hill  I 
mounted  my  pony  as  quickly  as  possible, 
thinking  I  had  given  them  sufficient  time 
to  enable  me  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
hill.  I  was  a  little  too  anxious,  how- 
ever, and  this  caused  me  to  lose  the 
black  mane  as  he  turned  back  into  the 
caves.  This  I  did  not  know  until  after- 
wards and  into  the  troop  we  went. 

It  was  dangerous  business  as  you  did 
not  know  in  the  light  cover  which  bush 
held  a  lion  that  was  liable  to  spring  out 
upon  you  without  warning  at  any  mo- 
ment, but  I  was  after  the  black  mane 
and  did  not  think  of  anything  else.  The 
first  thing  I  saw  when  I  entered  the 
scrub  was  two  cubs  about  half  grown. 
I  did  not  want  to  kill  them  and  thought 
I  would  come  back  and  lasso  them  later 
on,  so  I  rode  right  by  them  within  fifteen 
yards.  I  knew  the  lioness  must  be  near 
and   kept   a   good   lookout   for  her.      I 
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did  not  see  her,  however.  She  must 
have  been  hiding  behind  a  bush,  but  I 
did  see  a  large  lion  straight  in  front  of 
me,  crouching  and  lashing  his  tail  furi- 
ously and  I  saw  in  an  instant  that  he 
could  not  be  left  behind  with  any  safety. 

I  decided  to  get  down  and  get  him 
out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible.  As  I 
was  dismounting,  I  saw  Dr.  Johnston, 
who  had  wisely  swung  into  my  right 
to  cut  the  lions  off,  take  a  rest  on  a  tree 
and  knock  a  lion  over  at  the  first  shot. 
It  took  four  shots  to  kill  the  lion  in 
front  of  me,  but  as  soon  as  I  was  sure 
he  was  dead,  without  looking  at  him  I 
hastily  mounted  and  started  on  after 
the  doctor.  Before  I  could  reach  him 
he  had  also  remounted  and  was  gallop- 
ing like  mad.  I  heard  him  shout  "Here 
they  go!"  and  saw  two  lions  straight 
in  front.  We  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  troop  and  not  more  than  twenty 
yards  from  the  two  in  front  when  I  got 
my  pony  stopped. 

We  dismounted  in  short  order  as  now 
our  lives  depended  on  our  guns.  As  two 
slunk  into  the  bushes  I  saw  another  to 
my  left,  crouching  and  lashing  his  tail. 
I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  things  and 
was  glad  to  see  Black  come  up  to  back 
us  up.  One  of  the  lions  growled  and  I 
told  the  doctor  to  shoot  him. 

I  had  barely  spoken  when  I  happened 
to  look  by  a  bush  not  more  than  twenty 
yards  away  and  saw  one  coming  at  me 
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with  his  quick,  low,  cat-like  glide.  I 
shot  him  full  in  the  chest,  which  spun 
him  half  way  round,  and  then  gave  him 
the  second  barrel  behind  the  fore- 
shoulder  which  settled  matters  in  short 
order.  He  gave  a  few  savage  claws  in 
the  air  and  rolled  over  dead.  I  now 
turned  my  attention  to  the  doctor  and 
found  that  he  had  two  wounded  lions  in 
the  bushes.  After  looking  around,  we 
discovered  one  in  a  bush  and  the  doctor 
finished  him  with  one  shot.  It  took  us 
some  time  to  find  the  other  one,  but 
finally  I  saw  him  between  two  bushes 
and  finished  him  in  two  shots. 

This  made  five  lions  we  knew  we  had, 
but  still  we  had  not  seen  the  black 
mane.  I  decided  I  must  have  passed 
him  in  the  bush,  and  back  doctor  and  I 
went  to  have  another  look.  I  was 
rather  nervous  as  I  knew  the  rest  of  the 
lions  must  be  somewhere  near  and  was 
glad  when  I  came  up  to  Heller  who 
had  killed  the  lioness  and  the  two  cubs 
I  had  left.  He  told  me  about  the  black 
mane  and  another  large  lion  turning 
back  into  the  hill  and  also  informed  me 
that  a  large  lioness  had  attempted  to 
run  through  the  camp,  and  had  finally 
been  wounded  by  one  of  the  Askaris  on 
guard. 

This  I  thought  would  be  a  good 
chance  to  secure  a  moving  picture  so, 
after  dispatching  some  porters  to  sur- 
round  the  hill  and  see  that  the  black 
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THE  REAR  GUARD  WAITING  TO   BE  CALLED  INTO  ACTION 


mane  did  not  escape,  I  took  Hemment, 
my  operator,  and  set  out  to  find  the 
wounded  lioness.  On  the  way,  luckily 
for  us,  we  met  Black,  who  joined  us  in 
the  search.  We  found  the  lioness  easily 
enough  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
camp,  with  some  of  our  tent  boys  watch- 
ing her  at  a  good  safe  distance.  Hem- 
ment, thinking  the  lioness  was  badly 
wounded  and  not  knowing  his  danger, 
wanted  to  go  up  quite  near,  but  I 
stopped  him  at  about  fifty  yards  from 
the  lioness,  as  I  wanted  to  see  how  badly 
she  was  wounded. 

He  set  up  his  camera  and  started 
turning  the  film.  The  lioness  watched 
the  proceeding  with  great  interest,  every 
once  in  a  while  rolling  up  her  lip  and 
giving  a  savage  snarl.  Then  she  sat  up 
on  her  hind  quarters  like  a  dog,  which 
led  Black  and  me  to  believe  that  she  was 
not  so  badly  wounded  as  represented  by 
the  Askari.  I  did  not  like  her  looks  and 
heartily  wished  I  was  some  place  else, 
but  there  we  were  and  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  sit  down  and  keep  her 
covered  with  our  guns.  Black  had  his 
.470,  while  I  bitterly  repented  my  fool- 
ishness in  taking  my  .350  only  when  I 
left  my  gun-bearer  with  Heller. 

The  lioness  was  a  picture  to  watch. 
She  kept  turning  up  her  lip  and  grow- 
ling savagely  and  once  or  twice  made  as 
if  to  charge.     This  lasted  four  or  five 


minutes  and  then  Hemment  said  he 
wanted  more  action  and  told  one  of  his 
camera  boys  to  throw  a  stone  at  her. 
The  boy  threw  the  stone  and  we  also 
got  the  action.  She  watched  the  stone 
roll  past  her  and  then,  without  even 
looking  back  and  without  any  warning 
whatsoever,  she  charged  straight  in. 

Never  before  in  my  life  have  I  seen 
anything  come  so  fast.  It  was  all  over 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  when  she  first  started  she  had 
her  eye  directly  on  me,  but  caught  sight 
of  the  camera  two  or  three  yards  to  my 
left  and  charged  straight  for  that.  I 
shot  her  full  in  the  chest  when  she  had 
come  probably  fifteen  yards,  but  with- 
out any  apparent  effect.  She  came  on 
with  her  quick  low  glide  until  she  was 
within  fifteen  feet  from  the  camera  when 
she  rose  to  strike  it  with  her  paw.  I 
think  Hemment,  almost  up  to  this  time, 
had  been  turning  the  crank,  but  now  he 
convulsively  pulled  the  camera  over  on 
to  himself  for  protection. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment;  I  knew  she 
would  have  him  before  I  could  get  an- 
other cartridge  into  my  gun,  but  I  had 
not  reckoned  on  Black,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  ground  at  my  right,  and  just  as 
she  was  about  to  strike  he  shot  her  over 
the  left  eye  with  his  .470.  The  rate  at 
which  she  was  traveling  carried  her  to 
within   six   feet   of   the   machine   when 
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she  fell  dead.  On  examination  we  found 
that  my  bullet  had  passed  square  through 
her  lungs  from  left  to  right  and  had 
lodged  under  the  skin  over  her  right 
ribs. 

Black's  bullet,  although  over  her  eye, 
had  strangely  enough  glanced  off  and 
come  out  some  place  behind  her  right 
ear  without  even  fracturing  her  skull. 
This  had  undoubtedly  knocked  her  down 
and  given  time  for  my  bullet  to  take  ef- 
fect  and   kill   her.      It  was   the   closest 


shave  I  have  ever  seen  and  I  never  want 
to  see  another  like  it.  One  must  take 
chances,  however,  if  one  wishes  to  secure 
pictures  of  dangerous  game  and  I  believe 
we  have  taken  what  will  prove  to  be 
the  greatest  picture  ever  seen  of  a  charg- 
ing lioness. 

This  made  nine  lions  in  one  day  and 
as  it  was  late  in  the  day  and  very  hot  I 
reluctantly  decided  to  let  the  black  mane 
go  and  hope  some  day  that  I  may  meet 
him  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 


THE  INDIAN  BOY 

By  ROBERT  C.  McELRAVY 


THE  eagle  soars  above  the  lonely  pines, 
The  cattle  roam  where'er  the  eye  may  look; 
Upon  the  ground  the  Indian  boy  reclines 
And  reads  the  printed  pages  of  a  book. 

No  more  the  bowstring  tightens  to  his  arm, 

No  more  his  vagrant  feet  tread  winding  streams, 

His  mind  within  the  book  has  found  strange  charm, 
And  so, — dear  God ! — he  pays  the  price  of  dreams ! 


From  a  photograph  taken  in  1876. 

WHERE  THE  SLAYERS  HAVE  PASSED 


THE   TRAIL   OF   THE    HIDE 
HUNTER 

By    JOHN    L.    COWAN 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

A  Glance  at  the  Massacre  that  Wiped  the   Countless  Herds   of 
Buffalo  from  the  Western  Plains 


^"^HIRTY  years  ago  saw  the 
practical  disappearance  of 
the  buffalo  as  a  game 
animal,  but  even  to-day  it 
is  a  certainty  that  no  full- 
blooded  man  crosses  the 
Great  Plains  without  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  he  was  not  born  in  time  to  see  the 
vast  herds  of  buffalo  that  used  to  make  of 
the  whole  landscape,  at  times,  a  moving 
mass  of  animals.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  form  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  number  of  buffalo  that  roamed 
North  America  before  the  coming  of 
the  white  man.  Such  estimates,  of 
course,  are  little  better  than  guesses,  but 
they  are  not  uninstructive.  One  au- 
thority estimates  that  not  less  than 
40,000,000  buffalo  lived  on  the  plains, 
30,000,000  on  the  prairies,  and  5.000,- 


000  in  the  forest  regions  —  a  total  of 
75,000,000.  Others  place  their  guess  of 
the  total  number  at  between  50,000,000 
and  60,000,000;  and  still  others  believe 
that  the  number  must  have  been  at  least 
125,000,000. 

The  ancient  range  of  the  buffalo  was 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  west  to  the 
deserts  of  central  Nevada,  and  from 
Texas  and  the  Gulf  States  north  to 
Great  Slave  Lake.  The  Spanish  ex- 
plorers were  the  first  to  see  and  describe 
them,  but  in  1612  herds  were  observed 
near  the  present  site  of  the  national  cap- 
ital. In  1678  herds  were  seen  by  Father 
Hennepin  in  northern  Illinois,  and  in 
1729  they  were  equally  numerous  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  So  we 
may  conclude  that  the  extermination  of 
the  buffalo  really  began  with  the   first 
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coming  of  the  white  man.  By  the  year 
1800  there  were  probably  few  wild  buf- 
faloes east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Tales  told  by  pioneers  concerning  the 
immense  numbers  of  buffalo  seen  on  the 
plains  are  a  severe  tax  upon  one's  powers 
of  belief.  Col.  Dodge  describes  a  herd 
fifty  miles  wide  that  required  five  days 
to  pass  a  given  point.  In  1868,  a  train 
on  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad,  between 
Ellsworth  and  Sheridan,  traveled  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  through 
a  continuous  herd  of  buffaloes,  packed 
so  densely  that  the  earth  was  black  and 
the  train  was  compelled  to  stop  sev- 
eral times.  The  next  spring  a  train  on 
the  same  railroad  was  delayed  at  a  point 
between  Fort  Marker  and  Fort  Hays 
for  eight  hours,  while  an  immense  herd 
of  buffaloes  crossed  the  track.  "As  far 
as  the  vision  could  carry,  the  level  prairie 
was  black  with  the  surging  mass  of  af- 
frighted buffaloes  rushing  onward  to  the 
south."  On  one  occasion,  in  the  '60's, 
some  Englishmen  going  down  the  Mis- 
souri River  encountered  a  herd  of  buf- 
faloes fording  that  stream  at  a  point  in 
the  territory  now  known  as  Iowa.  They 
were  compelled  to  wait  three  days,  until 
the  herd  had  passed. 

The  Men  Who  Did  It 

With  buffaloes  existing  on  the  plains 
in  such  incredible  numbers  in  the  '60's, 
their  utter  disappearance  from  the  south- 
ern plains  in  the  '70's,  and  from  the 
more  northern  region  in  the  early  '80's, 
is  truly  an  amazing  circumstance.  It 
was  due  in  the  main  to  the  activities  of 
the  hide  hunters,  who  left  their  trail  of 
dessicating  carcasses  and  bleaching  bones 
throughout  the  whole  vast  region 
roamed  by  the  buffalo  millions.  Assist- 
ing the  hide  hunters  in  the  work  of  ex- 
termination were  the  sportsmen  of  East- 
ern cities  and  Europe,  who  organized 
hunting  parties  that  in  the  aggregate 
slaughtered  millions  of  the  animals. 
Then  after  the  railroads  were  built 
across  the  plains,  travelers  were  wont  to 
amuse  themselves  by  shooting  the  ani- 
mals from  the  cars,  from  the  mere  iove 
of  slaughter. 

It  was  this  wanton  slaughter  of  the 
"wild  cattle"  of  the  Indians  that  made 


Red  Cloud,  chief  of  the  Sioux,  so  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  building  of  the  rail- 
road across  the  hunting  grounds  of  his 
people  that  he  went  on  the  war  path  in 
1866.  This  cost  the  whites  many  a  scalp 
before  the  crowning  calamity  of  the  Fet- 
terman  massacre ;  and  it  was  the  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  made  with  Red  Cloud 
and  other  chiefs,  agreeing  to  leave  the 
great  Dakota  hunting  grounds  undis- 
turbed, that  led  to  the  uprising  of  1875 
and  1876  that  reached  its  climax  in  the 
Custer  massacre. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  white  man, 
the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  buffalo 
was  limited  by  the  Indians  and  wolves 
and  other  beasts  of  prey.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands, also,  were  drowned  annually  when 
the  herds  forded  the  rivers.  However, 
it  is  probable  that  in  prehistoric  times 
there  were  as  many  buffaloes  as  the  nat- 
ural pasturage  was  adequate  to  support. 

Although  the  white  hide  hunters  and 
sportsmen  were  responsible  for  the  amaz- 
ing suddenness  with  which  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  wild  buffalo  was  accom- 
plished, the  decimation  of  their  numbers 
began  with  the  planting  of  civilization 
upon  the  ancient  buffalo  range.  As  soon 
as  the  Indian  acquired  firearms  and 
horses  he  indulged  his  passion  for  slaugh- 
ter, and  on  his  own  account  killed  the 
animals  off  more  rapidly  than  their 
numbers  were  replenished  by  natural  in- 
crease, and  white  hunters  and  settlers 
ably  abetted  the  work  of  destruction.  So, 
as  has  already  been  said,  by  the  year 
1800  there  were  practically  no  buffaloes 
left  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Before  the  hide  hunting  business 
reached  its  enormous  development  in  the 
'60s  and  '70s  (with  the  advance  of 
railroad  construction  through  the  buffalo 
country) ,  expeditions  were  organized  at 
great  expense,  invading  the  buffalo  range 
with  hundreds  of  carts  to  facilitate  haul- 
ing back  the  spoils.  It  is  said  by  W.  D. 
Hornaday  that  in  the  twenty  years  from 
1820  to  1840  seventy  such  expeditions 
composed  of  Red  River  half-breeds  went 
out,  killing  a  total  of  652,275  buffaloes. 
In  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Indians  alone  were 
killing  3,500,000  buffaloes  each  year. 

In  1867  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
penetrated  the  buffalo  country.    It  made 
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the  hunting  of  buffalo  easy  and  removed 
the  difficulties  that  had  formerly  at- 
tended getting  the  hides  to  market.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  great  beasts  did  not 
often  cross  the  railroad,  which  thus  di- 
vided the  buffaloes  into  what  were  called 
the  Northern  and  Southern  herds. 

In  1871,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  crossed  Kansas,  and 
then,  year  after  year,  was  extended  west- 
ward, facilitating  the  slaughter  of  the 
Southern  herd.  In  1871,  the  Southern 
herd  was  estimated  to  contain  3,000,000 
animals.  In  the  late  winter  months, 
when  the  hides  were  at  their  best,  from 
3,000  to  4,000  animals  were  killed  daily. 
From  1872  to  1874  it  is  estimated  that 
1,780,000  of  the  Southern  herd  were 
slaughtered.  From  1871  to  the  end  of 
buffalo  hunting,  the  skins  oi  3,158,780 
buffaloes  were  shipped  East  over  the 
Santa  Fe.  By  1875  the  Southern  herd 
was  practically  extinct,  although  about 
200  survivors  were  seen  in  the  Texas 
Panhandle  as  late  as  1886. 

The  Northern  herd  lasted  a  little 
longer,  because  of  the  more  difficult  na- 


ture of  the  country.  As  late  as  1882,  it 
is  estimated  that  a  million  of  the  North- 
ern herd  survived,  but  there  were  5,000 
hunters  in  the  held,  and  the  doom  of 
the  animals  was  sealed.  The  Indians 
alone  killed  375,000  a  year,  and  Crook's 
campaign  against  the  Sioux  had  made 
the  country  safe  for  the  hide  hunters. 

The  last  winter  buffalo  hunt  of  the 
Dakotas  of  the  plains  took  place  in  1880- 
'81.  The  buffalo  had  left  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri  fifteen  years  before,  but 
that  winter  they  turned  back  to  escape 
the  slaughter  by  white  hunters  on  the 
north.  Early  in  September,  1880,  ruirr- 
ors  of  returning  game  reached  the  river 
agencies,  and  several  hunting  parties 
went  out.  One  left  the  Cheyenne  river 
agency  and  went  up  the  Moreau  River 
and  to  the  west  of  Slim  Buttes.  It  con- 
sisted of  sixty  warriors  and  forty  squaws, 
with  300  horses  and  innumerable  dogs. 
Rev.  Thomas  L.  Riggs,  a  missionary  to 
The  Dakotas,  accompanied  the  hunters 
and  published  an  interesting  account  of 
the  expedition,  which  resulted  in  the 
taking  of  two  thousand  robes. 


BUFFALO   BONES  ON   THE   PLAINS  IN  THE 
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From  a  photograph   taken   in   1876. 

THE    HIDE    HUNTER   AT    WORK    IN    THE   BUFFALO    DAYS 


In  1881  the  hide  hunters  shipped 
50,000  hides  to  the  east.  The  next 
year  the  number  was  200,000,  andl883, 
40,000.  Only  three  hundred  were  re- 
ported in  1884,  and  after  that  there 
were  none  at  all.  In  1883,  Sitting  Bull 
and  his  band,  with  some  white  hunters, 
killed  the  last  ten  thousand  of  the  north- 
ern herd.  The  last  survivors,  twenty- 
eight  in  number,  were  killed  on  the  Big 
Porcupine  in  1886,  and  were  mounted 
for  the  National  Museum.  With  that 
the  wild  buffalo  of  North  America  prac- 
tically ceased  to  exist,  except  for  a  few 
in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
a  handful  in  the  wilds  of  Athabasca. 

During  the  palmy  days  of  the  hide 
hunting  industry,  on  either  side  of  the 
railroads  that  crossed  the  plains,  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  were  the  des- 
sicating  carcasses  of  the  huge  animals, 
killed  by  the  hide  hunters  for  the  sake 
of  their  skins  or  slain  in  pure  wanton- 
ness by  passengers  on  the  trains,  simply 
"for  fun."  It  is  said,  too,  that  miles 
away  from  the  railroad  there  were  places 
where  one  could  walk  all  day  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  buffaloes,  stepping  from 
one  to  another,  without  once  touching 
the  ground! 

The  largest  buffalo  hide  tannery  ever 
built  was  located  at  Greeley,  Colorado. 


bone    collectors, 
strewn    over    the 


There  tens  of  thousands  of  the  finest  of 
buffalo  robes  were  tied  up  in  huge  bales 
and  stacked  high  in  piles  for  shipment. 
One  could  have  bought  for  from  $5  to 
$10,  in  the  70's  and  '80's,  robes  that 
would  be  worth  $100  or  $150  each  to- 
day. 

After  the  hide  hunters  followed  the 
Buffalo  bones  were 
plains  in  incredible 
quantities,  and  these  were  gathered  up 
for  utilization  in  carbon  works,  mostly 
in  St.  Louis.  It  took  one  hundred  buf- 
falo skeletons  to  weigh  a  ton.  The  price 
per  ton  averaged  $8.  In  thirteen  years, 
in  Kansas  alone,  $2,500,000  was  paid 
for  buffalo  bones,  representing  the  skele- 
tons of  more  than  31,000,000  buffaloes. 
The  bones  were  piled  up  in  vast  heaps, 
like  haystacks,  along  the  railroads,  and 
shipped  East  whenever  the  railroad  com- 
panies could  supply  the  cars. 

Beginning  about  1870,  or  a  little 
later,  frequent  appeals  were  made  to 
Congress  to  stop  the  wanton  waste  and 
slaughter  of  the  Western  buffalo  herds. 
Beyond  doubt  the  enormous  numbers  of 
these  great  game  animals  constituted  a 
natural  resource  that  might  have  been 
conserved  for  a  good  many  years  and  put 
to  a  much  better  use.  Nevertheless  the 
practical  extermination  of  the  wild  herds 
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was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable  and 
necessary. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
trains  on  the  railroads  crossing  the  plains 
that  were  delayed  for  many  hours. 
Sometimes  more  serious  trouble  than  de- 
lay was  caused  by  the  buffaloes.  In  1871 
and  1872,  trains  on  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  were 
charged  by  the  enraged  beasts,  cars  were 
derailed  and  overturned,  and  the  lives  of 
train  crews  and  passengers  endangered. 
Many  tales  of  hairbreadth  escapes  were 
related  by  small  parties  of  soldiers, 
frontiersmen,  and  emigrants;  and  it  is 
altogether  possible  that  many  an  emi- 
grant wagon,  with  its  occupants,  that 
left  the  Missouri  River  and  was  never 
seen  again,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  buf- 
faloes, rather  than  wiped  out  of  existence 
by  the  Indians,  to  whom  all  unexplained 
disappearances  were  attributed. 

Large  buffalo  bulls  weighed  2,000 
pounds  or  more,  and  cows  weighed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1,200  pounds. 
Herds  numbering  many  thousands  were 
really  irresistible,  and  in  a  stampede  car- 
ried all  before  them.     Civilization  was 


incompatible  with  the  existence  of  large 
numbers  of  wild  animals  of  such  size. 
The  fences  of  the  homesteader  would 
have  availed  as  little  as  if  made  of  straw. 
Farming,  grazing,  and  settlement,  in  re- 
gions liable  to  invasion  by  the  wild  buf- 
faloes, were  plainly  impossible.  So,  in 
effect,  to  lament  the  extermination  of  the 
wild  buffalo  is  to  lament  the  settlement 
and  civilization  of  the  West.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  such  extermination  appears 
to  have  been  an  economic  necessity,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  invading  army 
of  home  seekers,  with  their  wheat  fields, 
corn  fields,  sheep,  and  cattle. 

Again,  the  extermination  of  the  buf- 
falo ended  the  Indian  wars.  So  long  as 
the  savage  had  an  abundance  of  wild 
game  to  keep  him  supplied  with  food,  he 
was  independent  of  "beef  issues"  and 
under  no  necessity  of  going  to  work. 
With  the  buffalo  gone,  marauding  In- 
dians were  quickly  brought  to  a  halt  by 
short  rations,  and  nothing  so  effectively 
cools  the  ardor  of  a  fighter,  either  red  or 
white,  as  an  empty  stomach.  Neverthe- 
less, the  tale  of  the  passing  of  the  buf- 
falo is  a  tragic  and  depressing  one. 
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Shedding  New  Light  on  the  Hunting  of  Ducks  and  Preparing 
a  Way  for  the  Dachshunds  to  Make  Good 


CHAPTER  VII 

Dinner 

E  washed  up  and 
came  down  stairs. 
All  at  once  it  proved 
to  be  drowsy  time. 
The  dark  had  fallen 
and  the  lamps  were 
lit.  A  new  fire  crackled  in  the  fireplace, 
anticipating  the  chill  that  was  already 
descending.  Carrie  played  the  piano  in 
the  other  room.  The  general  snorted 
over  something  in  his  city  paper.  Mrs. 
Kitty  had  disappeared  on  household  busi- 
ness. Pete  and  Pup,  having  been  mis- 
taken one  for  the  other  by  some  innocent 
bystander,  gloomed  and  glowered  under 
chairs. 

Both  the  Captain  and  myself  made 
some  sort  of  a  pretense  of  reading  the 
papers.  It  was  only  a  pretense.  The 
grateful  warmth,  the  soothing  crackling 
of  the  fire,  the  distant  music, — and,  pos- 
sibly, our  state  of  starvation, — lulled  us 
to  a  half  doze.  From  this  we  were 
aroused  by  an  announcement  of  dinner. 
We  had  soup  and  various  affairs  of 
that  sort;  and  there  was  brought  on  a 
huge  and  baronial  roast,  from  which  the 
Captain  promptly  proceeded  to  slice  gen- 
erous allowances.  With  it  came  vege- 
tables. They  were  all  cooked  in  cream  ; 
not  milk,  but  rich  top  cream  thick  enough 
to  cut  with  a  knife.  I  began  to  see 
why  all  the  house  servants  were  plump. 
Also  there  were  jellies,  and  little  fat 
hot  rolls,  and  strange  pickled  products 
of  the  soil.  I  was  good  and  hungry; 
and  I  ate  thereof. 

[ICO] 


The  plates  were  removed.  I  settled 
back  with  a  sigh  of  repletion. 

The  door  opened  to  admit  the  waitress 
bearing  a  huge  platter  on  which  reposed, 
side  by  side,  five  ducks.  That  meant  a 
whole  one  apiece !  To  my  feeble  protest 
the  family  turned  indignantly. 

"Of  course,  you  must  eat  your  duck!" 
Mrs.  Kitty  settled  the  whole  question 
at  last. 

So  I  ate  my  duck.  It  was  a  very 
good  duck ;  as  indeed  it  should  have 
been,  for  it  was  fattened  on  Egyptian 
corn,  hung  the  exact  number  of  days, 
and  cooked  by  Charley.  It  had  a  little 
spout  of  celery  down  which  I  could  pour 
the  abundant  juice  from  its  inside;  and 
it  was  flanked  right  and  left  respectively 
by  a  piece  of  lemon  liberally  sprinkled 
with  red  pepper,  and  sundry  crisp  slabs 
of  fried  hominy.  Every  night  of  the 
shooting  season  each  member  of  the 
household  had  "his  duck."  Later  I  was 
shown  the  screen  room  wherein  hung  the 
game,  each  dated  by  a  little  tag. 

After  I  had  made  way  with  most  of 
my  duck,  and  other  things,  and  had  had 
my  coffee  and  had  lighted  a  cigar,  I  was 
entirely  willing  to  sink  back  to  disgrace- 
ful ease.  But  the  Captain  suddenly  de- 
veloped an  inexcusable  and  fiendish 
energy. 

"No,  you  don't,"  said  he.  "You  come 
with  me  and  Redmond  and  get  out  the 
decoys." 

"What  for?"  I  temporized  feebly. 

"To  keep  the  moths  out  of  them,  of 
course,"  replied  the  captain  with  fine 
sarcasm.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  can  sit  still  and  do  nothing  after 
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seeing  all  those  clucks  this  afternoon? 
You're  a  fine  sportsman!     Brace   up!" 

"Let  me  finish  this  excellent  cigar," 
I  pleaded.     "You  gave  it  to  me." 

To  this  he  assented.  Carrie  went 
back  to  the  piano.  The  lights  were  dim. 
Mrs.  Kitty  went  on  finishing  her  crochet 
work  or  whatever  it  was.  Nobody  said 
anything  for  a  long  time.  The  Captain 
was  busy  in  the  gun  room  with  one  of 
the  ranch  foremen. 

But  this  could  not  last,  and  at  length 
I  was  haled  forth  to  work.  The  crisp 
sharp  air  beneath  the  frosty  stars,  after 
the  tepid  air  within,  awakened  me  like 
the  shock  of  cold  water.  Redmond  was 
awaiting  us  with  a  lantern.  By  the  horse 
block  lay  a  mass  of  something  indeter- 
minate, which  I  presently  saw  to  be 
sacks  full  of  something  knobby. 

"I  have  six  sacks  of  wooden  decoys," 
said  Redmond,  "with  weights  all  on 
them." 

The  Captain  nodded  and  passed  on. 
We  made  our  way  down  past  the  grape 
arbor,  opened  the  high  door  leading  into 
chickenville,  and  stopped  at  the  border 
of  the  little  pond.  On  its  surface  float- 
ed a  hundred  or  so  tame  ducks  of  all  de- 
scriptions. By  means  of  clods  of  earth 
we  woke  them  up.  They  came  ashore 
and  waddled  without  objection  to  a  lit- 
tle inclosure.  We  followed  them  and 
shut  the  gate. 

One  after  another  the  captain  indi- 
cated those  he  wished  to  take  with  him 
on  the  morrow.  Redmond  caught  them 
and  inserted  them  in  gunny  sacks,  two  to 
the  sack.  They  made  no  great  objec- 
tion to  being  caught.  One  or  two 
youngsters  flopped  and  flapped  about 
and  had  to  be  chased  into  a  corner.  In 
general,  however,  they  accepted  the  sit- 
uation philosophically  and  snuggled 
down  contentedly  in   their  sacks. 

"They  are  used  to  it,"  the  Captain 
explained.  "Most  of  these  Rouen  ducks 
are  old  hands  at  the  business ;  they  know 
what  to  expect." 

He  was  very  particular  as  to  the 
coloring  of  the  individuals  he  selected. 
A  single  white  feather  was  sufficient  to 
cause  the  rejection  of  a  female;  and  even 
when  the  color  scheme  was  otherwise 
perfect,  too  light  a  shade  proved  un- 
desired. 


"1  don't  know  just  why  it  is,"  said 
he,  "but  the  wild  ducks  are  a  lot  more 
particular  about  the  live  decoys  than 
about  the  wooden.  A  wooden  decoy 
can  be  all  knocked  to  pieces,  faded  and 
generally  disreputable,  but  it  does  well 
enough ;  a  live  decoy  must  look  the  part 
absolutely.  That  gives  us  six  apiece ;  I 
think  it  will  be  enough." 

Redmond  took  charge  of  our  capture. 
We  left  him  with  the  lantern,  stowing 
away  the  decoys,  live  and  inanimate,  in 
the  Invigorator.  Within  fifteen  minutes 
thereafter  I  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  moderately  tired  and  the  fully  fed. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

Ducks 

THE  Captain  rapped  on  my  door. 
It  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  wind, 
which  had  arisen  during  the 
night,  was  sweeping  through  the  open 
windows,  blowing  the  light  curtains 
about.     Also  it  was  very  cold. 

"All  right,"  I  answered,  took  my  reso- 
lution in  my  hands,  and  stepped  forth. 

Ten  minutes  later,  by  the  light  of  a 
single  candle,  we  were  manipulating  the 
coffee-and-egg  machine  and  devouring 
the  tall  pile  of  bread-and-butter  sand- 
wiches that  had  been  left  for  us  over 
night.  Then,  stepping  as  softly  as  we 
could  in  our  clumping  rubber  boots,  our 
arms  burdened  with  guns  and  wraps,  we 
stole  into  the  outer  darkness. 

It  was  almost  black,  but  we  could 
dimly  make  out  the  treetops  whipped 
about  by  the  wind.  Over  by  the  stable 
we  caught  the  intermittent  flashes  of 
many  lanterns  where  the  teamsters  were 
feeding  their  stock.  Presently  a  merry 
and  vigorous  rattle — rattle — rattle  arose 
and  came  nearer.  The  Invigorator  was 
ready  and  under  way. 

We  put  on  all  the  coats  and  sweaters 
and  climbed  aboard.  The  Captain  spoke 
to  his  horses,  and  we  were  off. 

That  morning  I  had  my  first  experi- 
ence of  a  phenomenon  I  have  never 
ceased  admiring, — and  wondering  at.  I 
refer  to  the  Captain's  driving  in  the 
dark. 

The  night  was  absolutely  black,  so 
that  I  could  hardly  make  out  the  horses. 
In  all  the  world  were  only  two  elements, 


BY   MEANS   OF   CLODS      OF 


the  sky  full  of  stars  and  the  mass  of 
the  earth.  The  value  of  this  latter,  as 
a  means  of  showing  us  where  we  were, 
was  nullified  by  the  fact  that  the  skyline 
consisted,  not  of  recognizable  and  serv- 
iceable landmarks,  but  of  the  distant 
mountains.  We  went  a  certain  length 
of  time  and  bumped  over  a  certain  num- 
ber of  things.  Then  the  Captain  pulled 
his  team  sharp  around  to  the  left.  Why 
he  did  so  I  could  not  tell  you.  We  drove 
an  hour  over  a  meandering  course. 

"Hang  tight,"  remarked  the  Captain. 

I  did  so.  The  front  end  of  the  In- 
vigorator  immediately  fell  away  from 
under  me,  so  that  if  I  had  not  been 
obeying  orders  by  hanging  tight,  I  should 
most  certainly  have  plunged  forward 
against  the  horses.  We  seemed  to  slide 
and  slither  down  a  steep  declivity,  then 
hit  water  with  a  splash,  and  began  to 
flounder  forward.  The  water  rose  high 
enough  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  Invig- 
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orator,  causing  the  Captain  to  speculate 
on  whether  Redmond  had  packed  in  the 
shells  properly.  Then  the  bow  rose 
with  a  mighty  jerk  and  we  scrambled 
out  the  other  side. 

"That's  the  upper  ford  on  the 
Slough,"  observed   .die  Captain  calmly. 

Everywhere  else  along  the  Slough,  as 
I  subsequently  discovered,  the  banks  fell 
off  perpendicular,  the  water  was  deep, 
and  the  bottom  soft.  The  approach  was 
down  no  fenced  lane,  but  across  the 
open,  with  no  other  landmarks,  even  in 
daylight,  than  the  break  of  low  willows 
and  cottonwoods  exactly  like  a  hundred 
others.  Ten  minutes  later  the  Captain 
drew  rein. 

"Here  you  are,"  said  he  cautiously. 
"You  can  dump  your  stuff  off  right 
here.  I  can't  get  through  the  fence  with 
the  team,  but  it's  only  a  short  distance 
to  carry." 

Accordingly,    in    entire    faith,    I    de- 
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scendcd  and  unloaded  my  three  sacks  of 
wooden  decoys  and  my  three  sacks  of 
live  ducks  and  my  gun  and  shells. 

"I'll  drive  on  to  another  hole,"  said 
the  Captain.     "Good  luck." 

"Would  you  mind,"  I  suggested 
meekly,  "telling  me  in  which  direction 
this  mythical  fence  is  situated ;  what 
kind  of  a  fence  it  is;  and  where  I  carry 
to  when  I  get  through  it?" 

The  Captain  chuckled. 

"Why,"  he  explained,  "the  fence  is 
straight  ahead  of  you;  and  it's  barbed 


hundred  yards  to  the  shores  of  the  pond 
the  eastern  sky  had  banished  its  stars. 

My  movements  had,  of  'course, 
alarmed  the  ducks.  There  were  not 
many  of  them,  as  I  could  judge  by  the 
whistling  of  their  departing  wings  and 
by  the  silvery  furrows  where  they  had 
left  the  water.  It  is  curious  how  strong 
the  daylight  must  become  before  the  eye 
can  distinguish  a  duck  in  flight.  The 
comparative  paucity  of  numbers,  I  re- 
flected, was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  ducks  used  this  pond  merely  as 


EARTH   WE   WOKE  THEM   UP 

wire;  and  as  for  where  you're  headed, 
you'll  find  the  pond  where  we  saw  all 
those  ducks  last  night  about  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  west." 

Where  we  saw  all  those  ducks!  My 
blood  increased  its  pace  through  my 
veins.  Now  that  I  was  afoot,  I  could 
begin  to  make  out  things  in  the  star- 
light— the  silhouettes  of  bushes  or  brush, 
and  even  three  or  four  posts  of  the  fence. 

The  Invigorator  rattled  into  the  dis- 
tance. I  got  my  stuff  the  other  side 
of  the  wires  and,  shouldering  a  sack, 
plodded  away  due  west. 

But  now  I  made  out  the  pond  gleam- 
ing; and  by  this,  and  by  the  dim  gray- 
ness  of  the  earth  immediately  about  me, 
knew  that  dawn  was  at  last  under  way. 
The  night  had  not  yet  begun  to  with- 
draw, but  its  first  strength  was  going. 
Objects  in  the  world  about  became,  not 
visible,  but  existent.  By  the  time  I  had 
carried  my  last  load  the  rather  liberal 


a  loafing  place  during  the  day.  There- 
fore I  should  anticipate  a  good  flight  as 
.soon  as  feeding  time  should  be  over; 
especially  as  one  end  of  this  pond  proved 
to  be  fairly  well  sheltered  from  the  high 
wind. 

At  once  I  set  to  work  to  build  me  a 
blind.  This  I  constructed  of  tumble- 
weed  and  willow  shoots,  with  a  lucky 
sagebrush  as  a  good  basis.  I  made  it 
thick  below  and  thin  on  top,  so  I  could 
crouch  hidden  and  rise  easily  to  shoot. 
Also  I  made  it  hastily,  working  away 
with  a  concentration  that  would  prove 
very  valuable  could  it  be  brought  to  a 
useful  line  of  work.  There  can  noth- 
ing equal  the  busyness  of  a  man  hasten- 
ing to  perfect  his  arrangements  before 
a  flight  of  ducks  is  due  to  start. 

Every  few  moments  I  would  look 
anxiously  up  to  see  how  things  were 
going  with  the  morning.  The  light  was 
indubitably  increasing.  That  is  to  say, 
I  could  make  out  the  whole  width  of 
the  pond,  for  example,  although  the  far- 
ther banks  were  still  in  silhouette  and 
the  sky  was  almost  free  of  stars.  Also 
the  perpendicular  plane  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west,  in  some  subtle  man- 
ner, was  beginning  to  break.  It  was 
not  yet  daylight,  but  the  dawn  was  here. 

I  reached  cautiously  into  one  of  the 
sacks  and  brought  forth  one  of  the  de- 
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coy  ducks.  Around  his  neck  I  buckled 
a  little  leather  collar,  to  a  ring  in  which 
had  been  attached  a  cord  and  weight. 
Then  I  cautiously  waded  out  and  an- 
chored him. 

He  was  delighted,  and  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  take  a  bath,  ducking  his 
head  under  and  out  again,  ruffling  his 
wings,  and  wagging  his  absurd  little 
tail.  Apparently  the  whole  experience 
was  a  matter  of  course  to  him,  but  he 
was  willing  to  show  pleasure  that  this 
phase  of  it  was  over.  I  anchored  out 
his  five  companions  and  then  proceeded 
to  arrange  the  wooden  decoys  artistically 
around  the  outskirts.  By  now  it  was 
quite  genuinely  early  daylight. 

Three  times  the  overhead  whistle  of 
wings  had  warned  me  to  hurry,  and 
twice  small  flocks  of  ducks  had  actually 
swung  down  within  range,  only  to  dis- 
cover me  at  the  last  moment  and  tower 
away  again.  When  younger,  I  used,  at 
such  junctures,  to  rush  for  my  gun. 
That  is  a  puppy  stage,  for  by  the  time 
you  get  your  gun  those  ducks  are  gone, 
and  by  the  time  you  have  regained  your 
abandoned  task  more  ducks  are  in. 
Therefore  one  early  learns  that  when 
he  goes  out  from  his  blind  to  pick  up 
ducks,  or  catch  cripples,  or  arrange  de- 
coys, he  would  better  do  so,  paying  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  game  that  will 
immediately  appear.  So  now  the  whistle 
of  wings  merely  caused  me  to  work 
the  faster.  At  length  I  was  able  to 
wade  ashore  and  sink  into  my  blind. 

Immediately,  as  usual,  the  flights 
ceased  for  the  time  being.  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  sit  tight  and  wait. 

This  was  no  unpleasant  task.  The 
mountains  to  the  west  had  become  lu- 
cent and  glowed  pink  in  the  dawn; 
those  to  the  east  looked  like  silhouettes 
of  very  thin  slate-colored  cardboard 
stuck  up  on  edge,  across  which  a  pearl 
wash  had  been  laid.  The  flatter  world 
of  the  plains  all  about  me  lay  half  re- 
vealed in  an  unearthly  gray  light.  The 
wind  swooped  and  tore  away  at  the 
brush,  sending  its  fan-shaped  cat's-paws 
across  the  surface  of  the  pond. 

My  ducks,  having  finished  their  ablu- 
tions, now  gave  a  leisurely  attention  to 
smoothing  out  their  plumes,  ruffled  by 
the  n'ght  in  the  gunny-sack.     They  ran 


each  feather  separately  through  their 
bills,  preening  and  smoothing.  All  the 
time  they  conversed  together  in  low 
tones  of  voice.  Whenever  one  made  a 
rather  clever  remark,  or  smoothed  to 
glossiness  a  particularly  rumpled  feath- 
er, he  wagged  his  short  tail  vigorously 
from  side  to  side  in  satisfaction. 

Suddenly  the  one  farthest  out  in  the 
pond  stilled  to  attention  and  craned  for- 
ward his  neck. 

"Mark!"  quoth  he  loudly,  and  then 
again  "Mark!  quok-quok-quok!" 

The  other  five  looked  in  the  same 
direction  and  then  they,  too,  lifted  up 
their  voices.  Cautiously  I  turned  my 
head.  Low  against  the  growing  splen- 
dor of  the  sunrise,  wings  rigidly  set, 
came  a  flock  of  mallards.  My  ducks 
fairly  stood  up  on  their  tails  the  better 
to  hurl  invitations  and  inducements  at 
their  wild  brethren.  The  chorus  prais- 
ing this  particular  spot  was  vociferous 
and  unanimous. 

I  wonder  what  the  mallards  thought 
of  the  other  fifty  or  sixty  in  my  flock, 
the  wooden  ones,  who  sat  placidly  aloof. 
Did  they  consider  these  remarkably  ex- 
clusive ;  or  did  they  perhaps  look  upon 
the  live  ones  as  the  "boosters"  commit- 
tee for  this  particular  piece  of  duck  real 
estate?  At  any  rate,  they  dropped  in 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  which 
shows  the  value  of  live  decoys.  The 
mallard  is  ordinarily  a  wily  bird  and 
circles  your  pond  a  number  of  times  be- 
fore deciding  to  come  in  to  wooden  de- 
coys. At  the  proper  moment  I  got  to 
my  feet,  and,  by  good  fortune,  knocked 
down  two  fat  greenheads. 

They  fell  with  a  splash  right  among 
my  ducks.  Did  the  latter  exhibit  alarm 
over  either  the  double  concussion  of  the 
gun  or  this  fall  of  defunct  game  from 
above?  Not  at  all!  They  were  tickled 
to  death.  Each  swam  vigorously  around 
and  around  at  the  limit  of  his  tether, 
ruffling  his  plumage  and  waggling  his 
tail  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

"Well,  I  rather  think  we  fooled  that 
bunch!"  said  they,  one  to  another.  "Did 
you  ever  see  an  easier  lot?  Came  right 
down  without  a  look!  If  the  Captain 
had  been  here  he'd  have  killed  a  half 
dozen  of  the  chumps  before  they  got  out 
of  range!"  and  so  on. 
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THEN    I    CAUTIOUSLY   WADED   OUT    AND   ANCHORED    HIM 


For  your  experienced  decoy  always 
seems  to  enjoy  the  game  hugely  and  to 
enter  into  it  with  much  enthusiasm  and 
intelligence.  And  all  the  while  the 
flock  of  wooden  decoys  headed  unani- 
mously up  wind  and  bobbed  in  the  wave- 
lets, and  the  sun  went  on  gilding  the 
mountains  to  the  west. 

Next  a  flock  of  teal  whirled  down 
wind,  stooped,  and  were  gone  like  a 
flash.  I  got  in  both  barrels — and  missed 
both.  The  dissatisfaction  of  this  was 
almost  immediately  mitigated  by  a  fine 
smash  at  a  flock  of  sprig  that  went  by 
overhead  at  extreme  long  range,  but 
from  which  I  managed  to  bring  down 
a  fine  drake.  When  the  shot  hit  him  he 
faltered,  then,  still  flying,  left  the  ranks 
at  an  acute  angle,  sloping  ever  the  quick- 
er downwards,  until  he  fell  on  a  long 
slant,  his  wings  set,  his  neck  still  out- 
stretched. I  marked  the  direction  as 
well  as  I  could  and  immediately  went  in 
search  of  him.  Fortunately  he  lay  in 
the  open,  quite  dead.  Looking  back,  I 
could  see  another  good  flock,  fairly  hov- 
ering over  the  decoys. 

The  sun  came  up  and  grew  warm. 
The  wind  died.  I  took  off  my  sweater. 
Between  flights  I  basked  deliciously. 
The  affair  was  outside  of  all  precedent 
and  reason.  A  duck  shooter  ought  to 
be  out  in  a  storm,  a  good  cold  storm. 
He  ought  to  break  the  scum  ice  when 
he  puts  out  his  decoys.  He  ought  to  sit 
half-frozen  in  a  wintry  blast,  his  fin- 
gers numb,  his  nose  blue,  his  body  shiv- 


ering. That  sort  of  discomfort  goes 
with  duck  shooting.  Yet  here  I  was 
sitting  out  in  a  warm,  summer-like  day 
in  my  shirtsleeves,  waiting  comfortably 
— and  the  ducks  were. coming  in,  too! 

After  a  time  I  heard  the  mighty  rat- 
tle of  the  Invigorator  and  the  Captain's 
voice,  shouting.  Reluctantly  I  disen- 
tangled myself  from  my  blind  and  went 
over  to  see  what  all  the  row  was  about. 

"Had  enough?"  he  demanded  cheer- 
ily. 

I  saw  that  I  was  supposed  to  say  "Yes," 
so  I  said  it.  The  ducks  were  still  com- 
ing in  fast.  You  see,  I  was  not  yet  free 
from  the  traditions  to  which  I  had  been 
brought  up.  Back  in  Michigan,  when 
a  man  went  for  a  day's  shoot,  he  stayed 
with  it  all  day.  It  was  serious  business. 
I  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  being  so 
close  to  the  game  that  the  casual  expe- 
dition was  after  all  the  most  fun. 

So  I  pulled  up  my  rubber  boots  and 
waded  out,  gathering  in  the  game.  To 
my  immense  surprise,  I  found  that  I 
had  thirty-seven  ducks  down.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  shot  half 
that  number,  which  is  perhaps  a  com- 
mentary on  how  fast  ducks  had  been 
coming  in.  It  was  then  only  about 
eight  o'clock.  After  gathering  them  in, 
next  we  performed  the  slow  and  very 
moist  task  of  lifting  the  wooden  decoys 
and  winding  their  anchor  cords  around 
their  placid  necks. 

Lastly  we  gathered  in  the  live  ducks. 
They  came,  towed  at  the  end  of  their 
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tethers,  with  manifest  reluctance;  hang- 
ing back  on  their  strings,  flapping  their 
wings,  and  hissing  at  us  indignantly. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  frightened,  for 
once  we  had  our  hands  on  them,  they 
resumed  their  dignified  calm.  Only, 
they  enjoyed  the  fun  outside  and  they 
did  not  fancy  the  bags  inside, — a  choice 
eminently  creditable  to  their  sense. 

So  back  we  drove  to  the  ranch.  The 
Captain,  too,  had  had  good  shooting. 
Redmond  appeared  with  an  immense 
open  hamper  into  which  he  dumped  the 
birds  two  by  two,  keeping  tally  in  a 
loud  voice.  Redmond  thoroughly  en- 
joyed all  the  small  details. 

CHAPTER    IX 

Uncle  Jim 

EACH  morning,  while  we  still  sat 
at  breakfast,  Uncle  Jim  drove 
up  from  the  General's  in  his  two- 
wheeled  cart  to  see  if  there  might  be 
anything  doing.  Uncle  Jim  was  a  sol- 
idly built,  elderly  man,  with  the  brown 
complexion  and  the  quizzical,  good- 
humored  eye  of  the  habitual  sportsman. 
He  wore  invariably  an  old  shooting-coat 
and  a  cap  that  had  seen  younger,  but 
perhaps  not  better,  days.  His  vehicle  was 
a  battered  but  serviceable  two-wheeled 
cart  drawn  by  a  placid  though  adequate 
horse.  His  weapon  for  all  purposes  was 
a  rather  ponderous  twelve  gauge. 

If  we  projected  some  sporting  expe- 
dition, Uncle  Jim  was  our  man,  but  if 
there  proved  to  be  nothing  in  the  wind 
he  disappeared  promptly.  He  conducted 
various  trapping  ventures  for  "  var- 
mints," at  which  he  seemed  to  have 
moderate  success,  for  he  often  brought 
in  a  wildcat  or  coyote.  In  fact,  he 
maintained  one  of  the  former  in  a  cage, 
to  what  end  nobdy  knew,  for  it  was  a 
harsh  and  unsociable  character. 

Uncle  Jim  began  to  show  signs  of  life 
about  July  fifteenth,  when  the  dove  sea- 
son opened ;  he  came  into  his  own  from 
the  middle  of  October  until  the  first  of 
February,  during  which  period  one  can 
shoot  both  ducks  and  quail ;  he  died 
down  to  the  bare  earth  when  the  game 
season  was  over,  and  only  sent  up  a  few 
green  shoots  of  interest  in  the  matter 
of  supplying  his  wildcat  with   that   in- 


numerable agricultural  pest,  the  black- 
bird. 

Sometimes  I  accompanied  Uncle  Jim, 
occupying  the  other  side  of  the  two- 
wheeled  cart.  We  never  had  any  defi- 
nite object  in  view;  we  just  went  forth 
for  adventure.  The  old  horse  jogged 
along  very  steadily,  considering  the  fact 
that  he  was  as  likely  to  be  put  at  cross- 
country as  a  road.  We  humped  up  side 
by  side  in  sociable  silence,  spying  keenly 
for  what  we  could  see.  A  covey  of 
quail  disappearing  in  the  brush  caused 
us  to  pull  up.  We  hunted  them  lei- 
surely for  a  half  hour  and  gathered  in  a 
dozen  birds. 

Always  we  tried  to  sneak  ducks,  no 
matter  how  hopeless  the  situation  might 
seem.  Once  I  went  on  one  hand  and 
my  knees  through  three  inches  of  water 
for  three  hundred  yards,  stalking  a  flock 
of  sprig  loafing  in  an  irrigation  puddle. 
There  was  absolutely  no  cover;  I  was 
in  plain  sight;  from  a  serious  hunting 
standpoint  the  affair  was  quixotic,  not 
to  say  imbecile.  If  I  had  been  out  with 
the  Captain  we  should  probably  not 
have  looked  twice  at  those  sprig.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  the  general  atmosphere  of 
Uncle  Jim's  expeditions  was  always  one 
of  adventure  and  forlorn  hopes  and  try- 
it-anyway,  I  tried  it  on. 

Uncle  Jim  sat  in  the  cart  and 
chuckled.  Every  moment  I  expected  the 
flock  to  take  wing,  but  they  lingered. 
Finally,  when  still  sixty  yards  distant, 
the  leaders  rose.  I  cut  loose  with  both 
barrels  for  general  results.  To  my  vast 
surprise  three  came  down,  one  dead,  the 
other  two  wing-tipped.  The  two  latter 
led  me  a  merry  chase,  wherein  I  man- 
aged to  splatter  the  rest  of  myself. 
Then  I  returned  in  triumph  to  the  cart. 
The  forlorn  hope  had  planted  its  banner 
on  the  walls  of  achievement.  Uncle 
Jim  laughed  at  me  for  my  idiocy  in 
crawling  through  water  after  such  a 
fool  chance.  I  laughed  at  Uncle  Jim 
because  I  had  three  ducks.  We  drove 
on  and  the  warm  sun  dried  me  off. 

In  this  manner  we  made  some  aston- 
ishing bags, — astonishing  not  by  their 
size,  but  by  the  manner  of  their  accom- 
plishment. 

We  were  entirely  openminded.  Any- 
thing   that    came    along    interested    us. 
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We  investigated  all  the  holes 
in  all  the  trees,  in  hopes  of 
'coons  or  honey  or  something 
or  other.  VVe  drove  glorious- 
ly through  every  patch  of 
brush.  Sometimes  an  unseen 
hummock  would  all  but  up- 
set us,  so  we  had  to  scramble 
hastily  to  windward  to  re- 
store our   equilibrium. 

The  country  was  gridironed 
with  irrigation  ditches.  They 
were  eight  to  ten  feet  deep, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  with  elevated,  precip- 
itous banks.  One  could  cross 
them  almost  anywhere — ex- 
cept when  they  were  brim- 
full,  of  course.  The  banks 
were  so  steep  that,  once 
started,  the  vehicle  had  to  go, 
but  so  short  that  it  must 
soon  reach  bottom. 

On  the  other  side  the  horse 
could  attain  the  top  by  a 
rush;  after  which,  having 
gained  at  least  a  front-foot- 
ing over  the  bank,  he  could 
draw  the  light  vehicle  by- 
dead  weight  the  rest  of  the 
distance.  Naturally,  the  dri- 
ver had  to  take  the  course  at 
exactly  right  angles,  or  be 
capsized  ingloriously. 

One  day  Uncle  Jim  and  I 
started  to  cross  one  of  these 
ditches  that  had  long  been 
permitted  to  remain  dry.  Its 
bottom  was  covered  by  weeds 
six  inches  high,  and  looked 
to  be  about  six  feet  down.  We  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  slope.  Then, 
when  ,  too  late  to  reconsider,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  apparent  six  -  inch 
growth  of  weeds  was  in  reality  one  of 
four  or  five  feet.  The  horse  discovered 
it  at  the  same  time.  With  true  pres- 
ence of  mind,  he  immediately  deter- 
mined that  it  was  up  to  him  to  leap 
that  ditch.  Only  the  fact  that  he  was 
hitched  to  the  cart  prevented  him  from 
doing  so,  but  he  made  a  praiseworthy 
effort. 

The  jerk  threw  me  backwards,  and 
had  I  not  grabbed  Uncle  Jim  I  should 
most  certainly  have  fallen  out  behind. 


THE  JERK  THREW   ME  BACKWARD,  AND  HAD  I  NOT 

GRABBED    UNCLE    JIM    I    SHOULD    MOST    CERTAINLY 

HAVE  FALLEN   OUT   BEHIND 


As  for  Uncle  Jim,  he  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  fallen  out  behind,  too,  if  he 
had  not  clung  like  grim  death  to  the 
reins.  And  as  for  the  horse,  alarmed 
by  the  check  and  consequent  scramble, 
he  just  plain  bolted,  fortunately  straight 
ahead.  We  hit  the  opposite  bank  with 
a  crash,  sailed  over  it,  and  headed  across 
country. 

Consider  us  as  we  went.  Feet  in  air, 
I  was  poised  on  the  end  of  my  back- 
bone in  a  state  of  exact  equilibrium.  A 
touch  would  tumble  me  out  behind ;  an 
extra  ounce  would  tip  me  safely  into  the 
cart;  my  only  salvation  was  my  hold  on 
Uncle    Jim.     I    could    not    apply    that 
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IF,       I    WARNED    UNCLE    JIM,       HENRY    LEAVES 

ME    SUSPENDED    IN    MIDAIR    I    BASH    HER    FOOL 

HEAD    IN  !" 


extra  ounce  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Uncle  Jim  also,  feet  in  air,  was  poised 
exactly  on  the  end  of  his  backbone.  If 
the  reins  slackened  an  inch,  over  he 
went;  if  he  could  manage  to  pull  up  the 
least  bit  in  the  world,  in  he  came!  So 
we  tore  across  country  for  several  hun- 
dred yards,  unable  to  recover  ahd  most 
decidedly  unwilling  to  fall  off  on  the 
back  of  our  heads.  It  must  have  been 
a  grand  sight,  and  it  seemed  to  endure 
an  hour.  Finally,  imperceptibly  we  over- 


came the  opposing  forces.     We 
were  saved ! 

Uncle  Jim  cursed  out 
"Henry"  with  great  vigor. 
Henry  was  the  mare  we  drove. 
Uncle  Jim,  in  his  naming  of  ani- 
mals, always  showed  a  stern  dis- 
regard for  the  female  sex.  Then, 
as  usual,  we  looked  about  to  see 
what  we  could  see. 

Over  to  the  left  grew  a  small 
white  oak.  About  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground  was  a 
hole.  That  was  enough ;  we 
drove  over  to  investigate  that 
hole.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter, 
for  we  were  too  lazy  to  climb 
the  tree  unless  we  had  to.  Fi- 
nally we  drove  close  enough  so 
that,  by  standing  on  extreme 
tip-toe  atop  the  seat  of  the  cart, 
I  could  get  a  sort  of  sidewise 
one-eyed  squint  at  that  hole. 

"If,"  I  warned  Uncle  Jim, 
"Henry  leaves  me  suspended  in 
mid-air  I  bash  her  fool  head 
in !" 

"No,  you  won't,"  chuckled 
Uncle  Jim,  "it's  too  far  home." 
It  was  a  very  dark  hole,  and 
for  a  moment  I  could  see  noth- 
ing. Then,  all  at  once,  I  made 
out  two  dull  balls  of  fire  glow- 
ing steadily  out  of  the  black- 
ness. That  was  as  long  as  I 
could  stand  stretching  out  my 
entire  anatomy  to  look  down 
any  hole. 

On  hearing  my  report,  Uncle 

Jim    phlegmatically    thrust    the    flexible 

whip  down  the  hole. 

"  'Coon,"  he  pronounced,  after  listen- 
ing   to    the     resultant    remarks     from 

within. 

And  then  the  same  bright  idea  struck 

us  both. 

"Mrs.    Kitty  here  makes   good  with 

those   angleworms,"    Uncle   Jim   voiced 

the  inspiration. 

We  blocked  up  the  hole  securely  and 

made  rapid  time  back  to  the  ranch. 


(To   be   continued) 


A  MODEL  APPLE  ORCHARD 

By    E.    P.    POWELL 

Why,  Where ,  and  How  to  Raise  Apples  and  the  Kinds  that  Give 

Best  Results 


N  apple  is  the  king  of 
fruits;  an  apple  tree 
is  the  home-fullest  of 
trees.  A  house  in  the 
corner  of  an  old  or- 
chard is  the  coziest  in 
the  country.  I  would  not  have  it  at  the 
center,  for  I  should  then  be  compelled  to 
tread  on  lots  of  fruit.  All  summer 
the  winds  and  the  sun  pick  off  one 
and  another  apple  and  drop  them  for 
the  boys  and  girls,  or  for  cider.  The 
apple  tree  in  bloom  is  ideal;  in  fruit 
superb.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it 
anywhere  in  the  world — nothing  else 
half  as  beautiful.  It  says  to  us,  "You 
and  I  can  make  a  living;  and  we  will 
do  it  without  sacrifice  of  the  beautiful; 
we  will  undertake  to  make,  you  and  I, 
you  folk  and  we  trees,  a  model  orchard 
and  a  model  home." 

With  apples  at  six  dollars  a  barrel, 
and  often  eight  or  nine,  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  understand  these  orchards  and 
make  their  cultivation  a  specialty.  One 
apple  tree,  well  grown,  open  to  sun  and 
air,  and  well  fed2  is  worth  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year;  special  trees 
often  go  as  high  as  thirty  or  forty  dol- 
lars for  the  best  years.  Considering 
the  space  occupied,  there  is  no  other  crop 
that  pays  better,  certainly  not  corn  or 
potatoes  or  wheat  or  cotton. 

Then  between  your  trees  you  can  have 
hoed  crops,  at  almost  double  annual 
profit.  But  a  common  orchard  does  not 
pay  anything  like  this,  just  because  it 
is  down  at  the  heels,  and  not  up-to-date. 
It  is  a  tree  that  was  meant  by  the  Crea- 
tor to  cooperate  with  human  folk;  each 
needs  the  other.  Apple  trees  that  are  not 
cultivated  at  all,  or  where  the  ground 
is  cultivated  only  to  get  other  crops  is 


surely  on  the  road  to  ruin.  If  allowed 
to  get  full  of  dead  limbs  and  to  be  eaten 
up  with  suckers,  while  fungus  enemies 
have  free  range  what  can  we  expect  in 
the  way  of  products? 

Out  of  my  letters  in  response  to 
articles  in  The  Outing  Magazine,  I 
have  quite  a  number  that  talk  about 
apple  growing.  I  will  select  three  of 
these,  that  will  serve  fairly  well  for  a 
text. 

The  first  of  these  reads,  "Dear  Sir — I 
hope  I  do  not  trench  on  important  time, 
but  you  deserve  to  be  questioned  be- 
cause your  articles  have  made  so  many 
of  us  long  for  country  life.  I  would 
like  to  grow  apples.  My  most  joyous 
associations  of  youth  are  with  the  or- 
chard. Oh,  Lord!  But  I  can  hear  the 
apples  falling  now;  and  I  can  hear  the 
brook  that  caught  every  apple  that  it 
could  and  ran  away  with  them  and  hid 
them  in  little  eddies  behind  rocks.  Please 
tell  me  (1)  Where  to  go.  (2)  Name 
me  the  best  five  sorts  for  market,  and  I 
will  try  my  muscle  and  wits  at  it." — 
I  am  glad  he  did  not  say  I  will  try  my 
luck  at  it. 

The  second  letter  reads,  "Dear  Sir — 
As  I.  look  at  it  there  is  more  money  in 
apple  growing  than  in  anything  else  a 
man  can  undertake.  I  have  been  a 
bookkeeper  for  seventeen  years,  know  al- 
most nothing  about  farm  life,  but  am 
tired  of  being  pent  up  in  the  city.  I  have 
decided  to  go  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  invest  in  orchard  work.  Am  I 
wise  r 

The  third  letter  says,  "Dear  Sir — I 
have  bought  an  old,  neglected,  and  al- 
most deserted  farm.  It  has  fifty-seven 
apple  trees,  about  half  dead  wood.  I 
have  thought  of  cutting  them   for  fire- 
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wood,  but  am  advised  that  they  can  be 
saved  and  made  profitable.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  about  it." 

Let  us  begin  right  here  with  No.  3 
(the  man  with  the  old  trees),  then  we 
can  take  up  the  business  of  planting 
young  ones  later.  To  be  sure  you  can 
save  old  apple  trees,  if  you  will  be  patient 
and  careful  and  have  any  knack  in  you. 
Trim  out  the  worst  of  the  dead  stuff  this 
fall.  Then  cut  the  suckers  from  the 
bodies  of  the  tree;  only  cut  them  out 
rather  than  off,  for  if  you  leave  little 
stubs  there  will  be  ten  suckers  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  you  cut.  Now  get 
up  into  the  limbs  and  think.  There  are 
hundred  of  twigs  here,  limb  suckers,  and 
you  must  thin  them  out  until  you  have 
left  a  fairly  well-shaped  tree.  As  so 
many  of  the  old  limbs  are  dead,  you 
will  have  to  make  new  ones  of  the  best 
suckers. 

Watching  for  Borers 

That  is  enough  for  this  year.  Clean 
up  and  burn  the  rubbish,  and  wait  till 
next  year.  Only  this,  it  may  be  borers 
are  at  work  even  in  old  trees,  and  if  they 
are  they  will  show  where  they  are  by 
their  litter.  Work  them  out  with  flexible 
wires  and  pile  coal  ashes  around  the 
trees.  This  is  the  best  preventive  against 
borers  in  all  sorts  of  trees.  If  the  trees 
have  been  starved,  I  mean  have  not  been 
fed,  spread  barn  manure  liberally  about 
them. 

"Plow?"  No,  sir,  not  unless  the  trees 
stand  fifty  feet  apart  and  you  have  not 
sufficient  barn  manure  for  heavy  mulch. 
Another  year  finish  your  trimming,  leav- 
ing the  head  of  the  tree  open  and  clean  of 
young  suckers;  scrape  the  bark  of  the 
tree  and  wash  with  kerosene  emulsion 
and  look  after  borers  again.  This  must 
be  done  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  fall 
plow  shallow  and  sow  with  a  cover 
crop  of  cow  peas,  or  almost  any  legume. 
Leave  this  on  during  the  winter,  and 
plow  it  under  in  the  spring,  Be  careful 
not  to  plow  too  close  to  the  trees  and 
scratch  or  break  roots. 

By  this  time  you  are  beginning  to 
understand  apple  trees  and  will  go  ahead 
without  help.  Your  orchard,  instead  of 
beirg  cut   down,    is   likely   to   become   a 


model.  If  any  of  your  old  trees  refuse 
to  respond  to  this  treatment,  cut  them 
down  for  firewood.  In  three  or  four 
years  your  orchard  will  be,  not  exactly 
like  a  young  one,  but  it  may  be  better 
for  some  purposes.  In  our  young  or- 
chards we  cannot  grow  some  of  the 
grandest  sorts  of  apples,  such  as  King 
and  Spitzenburg,  but  you  can  graft  them 
all  over  your  big  old  trees,  and  do  it 
successfully. 

As  for  No.  2,  how  can  one  answer 
such  a  man  wisely?  He  is  not  after  ap- 
ples, but  after  money.  I  do  not  care 
whether  he  gets  it  or  not.  If  he  were 
after  apples,  to  make  them  plentiful,  to 
increase  their  beauty  and  improve  their 
quantity,  he  would  interest  me.  What 
we  want  is  sympathy  with  our  work,  and 
nowhere  else  more  than  in  fruit  grow- 
ing. The  State  of  Washington  is  all 
right,  but  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington  are  ambitious  to  grow  the 
finest  apples  in  the  world  and  they  are 
good  at  advertising.  There  are  a  dozen 
great  apple  States;  starting  at  Maine  and 
Connecticut  you  may  go  south  through 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
especially  West  Virginia ;  going  west  you 
will  find  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kansas, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Nebraska 
and  Colorado,  good  apple  States,  every 
one  of  them,  and  a  dozen  more  just  as 
good.  Good  apple  growing  depends  on 
thorough  study  of  the  situation,  tact  at 
adapting  yourself  to  conditions,  and  then 
determination  to  succeed.  As  a  rule  do 
not  go  into  some  distant  locality,  but 
select  your  country  home  as  near  as  you 
can  to  your  present  residence. 

These  things  are  to  be  looked  after, 
instead  of  State  or  section:  (1)  You 
must  seek  a  sheltered  locality,  and  if  you 
cannot  find  this  you  must  plant  wind- 
breaks— right  off.  (2)  If  possible  you 
must  secure  strong  clay  soil  for  your 
trees,  and  that  which  can  be  easily  drain- 
ed, or  possibly  irrigated.  Stony  land  is 
not  objectionable.  Build  walls  of  your 
stones  six  feet  high,  and  they  will  break 
the  force  of  the  winds  that  dry  up  your 
soil.  (3  )  If  you  intend  to  grow  for  a 
market,  you  must  locate  within  twenty 
miles  of  a  market  town,  or  within  five 
miles  of  a  depot.  A  bookkeeper  will  find 
that,  even  under  these  conditions,  he  will 
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have  hard  work  to  make  his  books 
balance. 

No.  1  is  the  fellow  for  me.  He  loves 
apples  and  apple  trees;  and  the  more  I 
see  of  farming  and  of  fruit  growing  the 
more  I  see  the  use  and  the  need  of  love. 
If  you  do  not  love  your  trees  and  your 
land  and  your  crops  you  had  better  move 
off.  It  is  the  man  with  imagination  who 
succeeds — the  poet  in  things  and  not  in 
words.  But  this  fellow  who  writes  to 
me  will  come  out  ahead  surely.  He 
will  have  all  the  apples  he  wants  and 
more,  too.  He,  however,  will  not  talk 
money,  but  will  talk  apples  and  pears 
and  berries  and  brooks  and  skies. 

His  three  questions  are,  Where  to  go; 
What  are  the  five  best  sorts  of  apples  to 
grow  for  market,  and  How  soon  can  a 
man  make  enough  in  orchard  growing 
to  support  himself  and  family?  I  have 
partly  answered  the  first  question;  that 
is,  go  anywhere  where  you  can  get  strong 
soil,  protection  from  storms,  and  be  in 
reach  of  a  market.  In  this  particular 
case  I  should  say,  you  will  have  enough 
to  learn  about  soil  and  cultivation  and 
storing  and  marketing,  without  going  to 
some  section  where  you  will  have  to 
learn  over  again  much  about  climate  and 
production.  It  is  not  so  much  of  a 
change  to  go  from  New  England  to  the 
Northwest,  but  if  you  go  to  the  Pacific 
States  or  if  you  come  here  to  Florida, 
climate,  seasons,  and  everything  else  are 
novel.  It  will  take  you  two  or  three 
years  to  readjust  yourself  along  these 
lines.  I  am  personally  an  enthusiast  for 
this  State,  and  believe  we  shall  be  able 
to  grow  apples  here,  but  I  am  in  love 
with  Michigan,  my  old  home  where  I 
saw  some  of  the  finest  orchards  ever 
cultivated. 

As  to  sorts,  that  depends  entirely  on 
locality.  In  central  New  York,  with  the 
market  always  near  at  hand,  I  should 
select  Red  Astrachan,  Shiawassie  Beauty, 
Mcintosh,  Northern  Spy,  and  Stayman's 
Winesap.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  list  will  have  to  be  enlarged  a  little 
and  take  another  five,  Yellow  Trans- 
parent, Duchess,  Wealthy,  Hubbards- 
ton,  and  King  David.  In  New  England 
I  would  surely  lay  great  emphasis  on 
Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Greening. 
In  western  New  York  the  King  is  pre- 


eminent. In  Colorado  and  Missouri 
Jonathan,  Delicious,  and  King  David 
make  a  trio  hard  to  beat,  either  for  home 
use  or  market. 

There  is  another  apple  that  does 
wonderfully  well  all  over  the  country, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover.  It  is  the  Black 
Ben ;  in  the  Ben  Davis  family,  but  many 
milestones  ahead  of  that  sort  in  quality. 
Mcintosh  Red  is  coming  to  the  front 
over  a  wide  territory  for  early  winter  or 
late  fall.  Delicious  is  an  apple  rightly 
named,  but  not  yet  well  tested  for  the 
Eastern  States.  Out  of  this  list  you  can 
select,  with  local  advice,  what  will  suit 
your  locality. 

The  Best  Apples 

I  have  so  long  been  a  friend  of  the 
apple,  and  an  admiring  cultivator  of 
nearly  one  hundred  sorts,  that  my  fav- 
orites make  quite  too  long  a  list  for 
the  guidance  of  others.  For  my  own 
home  use  I  would  surely  not  be  without 
both  the  Yellow  Transparent  and  Red 
Astrachan,  and  every  other  one  that  I 
have  placed  in  these  lists.  Red  Astrachan 
is  the.  apple  for  household  use,  always 
best  for  jelly  and  pies  and  sauce.  I 
never  saw  a  Red  Astrachan  bear  freely 
two  years  in  succession,  but  by  grafting 
two  sides  of  a  tree  on  successive  years 
you  will  have  one  side  or  the  other  bear- 
ing each  year. 

Some  of  the  best  apples  of  fifty  years 
ago  we  must  now  discard  because  we 
cannot  grow  them  as  perfectly  as  other 
sorts.  For  late  fall  the  Mcintosh  Red 
is  so  much  better  than  its  parent  the 
Fameuse,  and  so  nearly  immune  to  in- 
sect attacks  that  it  must  displace  the 
other.  We  cannot  afford  to  spend  our 
time  with  varieties  that  must  be  fought 
for  at  every  step.  Among  the  rest  we 
have  to  give  up  that  dear  old  apple  the 
Sweet  Bough. 

Now  I  am  going  to  leave  these  in- 
quirers and  talk  about  model  home  or- 
chards, just  a  dear  homeful  place,  where 
we  spend  the  most  delightful  hours  of 
the  day,  where  the  boys  and  girls  get 
their  best  education,  and  where  we  get 
the  largest  returns  in  the  way  of  food 
that  comes  to  us  from  the  vegetable 
world.     The  start  of  an  orchard  is  the 
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whole  story.  It  surely  won't  do  to  buy  a 
lot  of  trees  from  a  nursery  agent,  stick 
them  into  the  soil,  and  expect  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  A  hopyard  can 
be  neglected  more  safely  than  an  apple 
orchard.  Even  pear  trees  are  hardier 
and  better  able  to  resist  insect  foes. 

An  apple  orchard  in  the  first  place 
should  face  the  sun  and  be  always  a 
cozy  and  cheerful  place.  If  in  grass,  be 
sure  to  supply  rustic  seats.  I  know  an 
orchard  that  comes  up  to  the  house  on 
the  east  side  and  is  used  for  the  family 
dining  room.  All  summer  the  table 
stands  under  a  big  Indian  Rareripe 
tree.  I  remember  that  apples  sometimes 
dropped  on  the  table. 

Getting  ground  ready  is  all  important 
before  planting.  I  would  sow  the  land 
with  cow  peas  or  alfalfa  or  crimson 
clover  for  two  years,  plowing  under  the 
crop  for  humus.  I  would  follow  these 
with  one  year  of  buckwheat,  for  buck- 
wheat is  the  one  plant  that  nature  has 
patented  for  killing  weeds;  it  chokes 
them  to  death.  Now  with  a  good  lot  of 
soil  charged  with  nitrogen,  I  would 
establish  drainage,  and  then  plant  the 
trees.  You  cannot  grow  good  lasting 
apple  trees  and  get  handsome  fruit  in  soil 
which  is  some  of  the  time  marshy.  Down 
through  each  space  between  rows  run  a 
stone  or  tile  drain.  It  is  a  good  way  to 
use  up  stone;  only  a  stone  "drain  must 
be. well  laid,  so  that  the  walls  will  not 
fall  in  and  create  a  slough. 

Now  use  common  sense  in  planting. 
A  friend  wrote  me  that  he  had  lost 
nearly  every  tree  that  he  had  planted 
on  account  of  a  drought.  I  think  not. 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  trouble  was 
that  his  tree  roots  saw  the  sun,  and  the 
small  fibres  were  dried.  Then  he  did  not 
mulch  the  trees  heavily,  as  soon  as  they 
were  planted ;  arid  after  that  he  forgot 
that  they  must  be  kept  soaked  all  through 
the  drought.  It  was  not  the  drought 
that  killed  them,  but  neglect.  Keep  the 
roots  always  moist  when  out  of  the 
ground ;  then  keep  the  soil  and  roots 
about  evenly  moist  until  the  new  fibers 
begin  to  grapple  the  soil.  A  heavy  mulch 
is  the  first  commandment. 

If  set  in  the  fall  there  are  three  items 
of  vital  importance ;  in  the  first  place  the 
trees   must   be   staked    to   prevent   their 


being  blown  about  and  worked  in  the 
soil  by  winter  winds.  The  second  point 
is  not  to  use  mulch  that  the  mice  will 
nest  in ;  use  by  preference  coal  ashes ;  and 
the  third  point  is  to  wrap  the  trees  with 
coarse  paper  or  with  wire  netting  to  pre- 
vent their  being  gnawed  by  rodents. 

After  you  have  your  apple  trees  well 
set  in  good  strong  soil,  clay  by  prefer- 
ence, be  patient.  Do  not  whip  up  top 
growth  by  stimulating  your  trees  too 
rankly.  This  mistake  is  made  with  all 
sorts  of  fruit  trees,  that  the  planter,  if 
he  pays  any  attention  at  all  to  them, 
tries  to  drive  them.  He  is  pleased  with 
quick  growth.  The  most  successful  or- 
chard will  not  show  rapid  growth  for 
two  years.  It  will  be  busy  getting  a 
first-class  root  system  established.  You 
will  do  what  you  can  to  encourage  it 
along  this  line. 

Fighting   the   Frost 

Be  sure  that  a  cover  crop  is  furnished 
every  year  and  left  on  over  winter.  The 
frost  must  not  get  at  the  root  system. 
If  you  succeed  at  the  bottom  you  will 
succeed  ultimately  at  the  top.  Feed 
slowly,  but  feed  regularly.  Commercial 
fertilizers  are  seldom  needed,  but  all 
the  barnyard  manure  that  you  can  get; 
and  legumes  plowed  und:r  are  wanted, 
and  wanted  always. 

The  apple  tree  is  really  in  need  of 
more  continuous  care  than  its  cousin  the 
pear  tree,  and  I  think  more  than  any 
other  member  of  the  rosaciae  family — 
even  the  plum  and  the  cherry;  for  these 
can  be  renewed  after  they  have  done  ser- 
vice for  three  or  four  years.  In  fact  both 
the  plum  and  the  cherry  should  be  kept 
under  a  steady  process  of  renewal  ail  the 
time.  We  want  our  apple  tree  to  bear 
perfect  fruit,  and  full  measure,  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  to  keep  it 
in  bearing  for  one  third  of  that  time  will 
require  oversight  from  the  moment  of 
planting. 

Suckers  must  be  kept  out  by  the  fellow 
with  the  knife,  otherwise  they  will  take 
away  a  part  of  the  strength  of  the  tree 
and  of  the  bearing  limbs.  A  tree  that  is 
a  thicket  of  brushwood  is  worthless  ex- 
cept to  produce  cider  apples.  There  is 
a  tendency  at  present  to  fight  fruit  foes, 
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while  the  foes  of  the  tree  are  allowed  to 
go  on  with  their  mischief.  I  would  go 
farther  back  and  right  to  make  the  tree 
thoroughly  healthy,  and  in  this  way  ex- 
pect to  have  much  less  contention  to 
secure  good  fruit  and  plenty  of  it. 

Borers  especially,  and  in  young  trees, 
must  not  be  allowed  any  opportunity  for 
work.  Beside  piling  ashes  about  the 
tree,  it  is  well  to  wrap  it  in  tarred  paper, 
pressed  well  down  into  the  dirt.  In  the 
winter  this  will  prove  also  a  protection 
against  mice  and  rats. 

I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  battle  of 
the  bugs,  for  that  I  have  fully  explained 
in  my  book  "How  to  Live  in  the  Coun- 
try"; only  this,  scrape  the  bark  of  your 
old  trees  and  wash  them  occasionally  with 
kerosene  emulsion.  Recipes  for  making 
emulsion,  washes,  and  sprays  of  all  sorts 
you  will  find  in  the  volume  I  have  men- 
tioned. Kerosene  emulsion  is  the  one 
most  important  wash  to  be  constantly 
kept  on  hand  for  use  in  the  orchard. 
You  can  churn  enough  of  it  to  last  all 
summer  and  store  it  easily  in  your  tool- 
room. 

As  trees  grow  older,  with  wise  train- 
ing from  the  outset,  they  will  all  be  beau- 
tiful, symmetrical,  and  healthy,  and  they 
will  last  in  full  health,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, quite  beyond  the  century  limit. 
It  remains  now  for  their  human  com- 
panions so  to  train  themselves  that  they 
also  can  live  in  full  health  and  vigor  to 
the  same  age.  As  things  are,  an  orchard 
has  to  pass  through  three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  owners,  and  the  chances  are  that 
somewhere  along  the  line,  it  will  be 
neglected.  A  period  of  suckers  will  be 
followed  by  more  or  less  of  dead  limbs. 
These  removed,  even  with  judgment,  let 
rot  into  the  trunk,  and  decay  somewhere 
will  surely  go  on.  Ants  will  make  their 
nests  inside,  and  increase  the  waste. 
Then  yellowhammers  and  robins  and 
owls  will  work  the  openings  still  larger. 
Rains  will  drive  in  and  decay  will 
widen. 

Now  comes  need  of  surgical  skill  of 
another  kind — if  the  orchard  is  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  wiser  owner.  He 
must  fill  the  holes  with  clay,  only  slightly 
moist;  press  it  in  until  no  more  can  pos- 
sibly enter;  smooth  over  the  entrance 
and  slope  it  to  shed  rain,  and  finally  daub 


it  well  with  paint.  If  holes  are  made  at 
the  base  of  the  tree,  clean  out  the  borers 
and  plaster  the  holes,  but  follow  witli 
ashes  as  before  described.  I  sometimes 
prefer  to  use  grafting  wax,  carefully 
leaving  the  edges  of  the  new  bark  a 
good  chance  to  reach  across  in  a  friendly 
way. 

Nearly  all  very  old  trees,  and  fre- 
quently younger  ones,  may  be  found  to 
have  long  strips  of  dead  bark,  accom- 
panied by  sour  sap.  Using  care  not  to 
retard  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  create 
new  bark  underneath,  peel  off  this  dead 
bark,  wash  with  kerosene  emulsion,  and 
after  a  few  days  paint  the  wood,  but  do 
not  paint  the  fresh  edges  of  the  bark. 
These  dead  strips  are  caused  most  fre- 
quently by  "winter  scald."  That  is,  your 
orchard  stands  where  it  catches  the  full 
force  of  the  winter  sun,  which  thaws  out 
the  trees,  and  the  thawing  is  followed  by 
freezing;  repeated  probably  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  a  winter.  Some 
varieties  like  Spitzenburg,  are  especially 
susceptible  to  this  injury.  Always  feed 
your  wounded  trees  with  good  judgment, 
for  they  cannot  digest  a  large  amount  of 
rank  food. 

Crops  in   the  Orchard 

Whenever  an  orchard  is  left  in  sod, 
my  preference  would  be  to  make  it  the 
pasture  home  of  a  few  sheep ;  if  near  the 
barn,  a  range  for  a  flock  of  hens.  In  this 
way  it  will  be  very  evenly  and  richly 
fertilized.  But  whenever  left  in  sod,  or- 
chard trees  must  be  forked  about  at  least 
twice  a  year  and  mulch  renewed.  Grain 
crops  like  buckwheat,  that  grow  very 
closely  together  and  strangle  weeds,  may 
be  occasionally  grown  in  an  orchard,  al- 
though they  do  not  add  largely  to  the 
virtue  of  the  soil. 

For  cover  crops  the  legumes  are 
preferable,  because  they  not  only  feed 
nitrogen  to  the  roots  but  add  humus  to 
the  soil.  The  velvet  bean,  if  kept  in 
bounds  by  mowing,  surpasses  all  other 
legumes  for  this  purpose,  but  if  let  to 
grow  as  it  will,  it  will  tangle  itself  all 
over  your  young  trees  to  the  distance  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Cow  peas  grow  from 
five  to  ten  feet,  and  the  soja  bean  stands 
up  at  four  feet.     In  the  South  we  have  a 
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wonderful  plant,  called  beggarweed;  it 
can  be  cut  three  or  four  times  during  the 
summer,  covers  the  soil  well,  and  when 
plowed  under  feeds  it  well.  It  bears  an 
ugly  name,  but  it  is  delicious  for  fodder, 
never  fussy  about  soil,  and  is  beautiful  in 
growth. 

There  are  two  fruits  peculiarly  well 
associated  with  the  apple ;  the  currant 
and  the  grape.  These  three  can  be 
naturally  grouped  in  growth,  and  they 
will  work  together  nicely  as  to  feed  and 
growth  and  harvesting.  They  are  the 
three  family  fruits  that  we  cannot  get 
along  without ;  and  they  are  also  the 
three  fruits  that  invariably  command  a 
market.  I  have  myself  been  accustomed 
to  growing  trellises  of  grapes  between 
all  my  apple  rows;  and  I  flank  these  on 
each  side  with  rows  of  currants.  In  this 
way  I  get  from  the  same  plot  of  ground 
my  Niagaras  and  Diamonds  and  Word- 
ens  and  Moore's  Early,  and  I  get  my 
Fay's  Prolific,  White  Grape,  London 
Market,  and  Powell's  Red  Giant — the 
best  grapes  and  the  best  currants  now 
in  existence.  Currants  like  the  shade, 
and  I  like  the  shade  when  picking  them. 
The   grapes   will   get   all   the   sunshine 


needed,  provided  the  apple  rows  are  forty 
feet  or  more  apart. 

Now  I  must  leave  you  in  your  beau- 
tiful orchard,  conscious  that  the  Garden 
of  Eden  had  nothing  so  fine  as  any  coun- 
try cottage  may  have,  nor  any  fruit  equal 
to  a  perfect  Northern  Spy.  Looked  at 
from  the  new  education  point,  the  home 
orchard  is  a  poem;  for  remember  that 
the  oldest  poetry  was  not  that  of  words 
but  that  of  things ;  and  this  is  what  we 
mean  the  new  farming  to  achieve — that 
is,  to  work  wit,  wisdom,  and  beauty  into 
the  corn  fields  and  the  apple  orchard. 
They  are  just  as  important  as  manures 
and  fertilizers.  Without  them  farming 
is  a  superficial  affair,  that  wastes  man- 
hood in  menial  toil. 

If  you  would  be  a  scholar,  plant  apple 
trees;  if  you  would  be  well  educated,  go 
to  school  in  the  orchard.  If  you  would 
be  an  artist,  study  the  color  of  the  Spitz- 
enburg.  If  you  would  have  your  chil- 
dren love  the  country,  let  them  grow 
fruit  and  love  the  beautiful,  as  they 
create  it.  If  you  would  be  a  Christian, 
shut  the  gate  and  do  your  duty  by  tree 
and  soil.  There  is  too  much  talk  in  the 
world  and  too  little  achievement. 


A  TRAIL  TO  BE  TRAVELED 

By  WALTER   MYERS 

Illustrated  by  H.  L.   Drucklieb 


=S=SHE  rattle  of  the  gate 
wires  roused  young  Brook- 
field  from  his  attempted 
nap  on  the  floor  of  Red 
Mesa  ranger  station. 
Stretching  his  long  arms 
high,  he  went  to  the  door,  looked  out, 
and  centered  his  attention,  against  heat 
shimmer  and  distance,  upon  the  man  who 
had  just  mounted  from  tautening  the 
gate.  He  was  now  riding  toward  the 
cabin,  slouching  in  the  saddle  so  that  his 
face  was  hidden  by  the  brim  of  his  high- 
crowned  hat. 

With  his  usual  heartiness  and  boyish 
good  fellowship  Brookfield  welcomed  the 
stranger. 

"How  are  you,  amigof  Come  right 
in  where  it  isn't  so  hot.  Isn't  this  a 
fierce  day?"  and  much  more  in  the  same 
tone. 

The  horseman  did  not  speak  as  he  dis- 
mounted and  walked  stiffly  into  the  cabin 
with  dragging  spurs.  He  swept  his  hat 
from  his  head  and  showed  a  grim,  sun- 
wrinkled  face,  aged  by  hard  living.  His 
narrow  eyes  did  not  waver  from  the 
pleasant  brown  face  of  the  boy. 

"Where  is  Baldwin?"  he  asked. 

"Frank's  off  making  a  ride  up  on  the 
mesa,  looking  after  a  little  cutting  near 
the  KT  ranch.  You  bet,  I'm  glad  I 
didn't  have  to  go.  Frank  won't  be  in  for 
maybe  three  or  four  days." 

The  man  frowned,  and  new  lines  of 
ugliness  came  with  the  frown.  He 
grunted  inarticulately. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you?     I'm  a 


ranger,  too.  There's  two  of  us  here  at 
Red  Mesa.     What  is  it?" 

The  other's  face  showed  plainly  his 
disappointment  and  his  disapproval  of 
the  boy.  He  frowned  silently  about 
the  clean,  bare  little  cabin.  Then  he 
spoke  gruffly: 

"I  want  to  water  at  Horseshoe  Tank. 
I  know  Hall's  got  Horseshoe  Tank  and 
its  range  for  his  sheep,  and  I  know  I 
ain't  even  got  range  in  this  forest.  But, 
if  you  know  anything  about  this  country, 
you  know  that  the  rains  is  way  late.  I 
got  to  have  water  or  I'll  lose  every  head 
of  stock  I  got.  I  want  to  water  at 
Horseshoe,  'cause  it's  nearest  my  range. 
I'll  pay  for  the  water,  but  you  sabe  I 
got  to  have  it." 

A  little  frown  gathered  on  the  smooth 
forehead  of  the  boy.  "Frank  always 
settles  such  things,"  he  said  uneasily. 

"Ain't  you  a  ranger  on  this  district?" 

"Yes,  but  I  just  came  a  month  ago. 
You  see  I  don't  know  the  country  like 
Frank  does."  His  face  brightened. 
"Say,  Frank  may  be  back  sooner  than  I 
thought.     I'm  pretty  sure  he  will." 

"Can't  you  let  me  water  at  Horse- 
shoe?" 

"Is  there  water  enough  for  you  and 
Hall?" 

"I  reckon  there's  enough.  Any  way, 
there's  water  there;  and  that's  what  I 
got  to  have." 

Brookfield  shifted  in  his  chair.  "Can't 
you  wait  till  Frank  gets  back?" 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  wait.  My  cattle 
are  ganted  as  coyotes." 

[175] 
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FELLERS    A    CHANCE  " 


GIVE    US    PEACEABLE 


"Now,  you  see  I- 


As  silently  as  he  had  come,  the  man 
left  the  cabin,  mounted,  and  rode  away. 

Brookfield  stood  in  the  doorway  rue- 
fully tousling  his  brown  hair  and  watch- 
ing the  horseman.  The  rider  soon  dis- 
appeared in  the  hollow  of  a  draw,  and 
the  gray  plain,  dotted  with  clumps  of 
juniper,  stretched  empty  to  the  low  gray 
mountains,  empty  except  for  the  whirling 
dust  columns. 

Theodore  Brookfield  was  face  to  face 
with  the  first  actual  responsibility  that 
he  had  known  as  ranger  at  the  Red 
Mesa  station.  A  month  before  he  had 
first  ridden  to  the  station.  He  came 
with  a  battered  mandolin ;  he  came 
whistling  an  old  college  song.  Ranger 
Frank  Baldwin  looked  with  silent  dis- 
approval upon  the  slim,  jaunty  figure, 
just  as  had  the  man  who  owned  the 
thirsty  cattle.  But  four  hours  after  the 
arrival,  the  elder  ranger  had  called  the 
boy  Ted  and  had  heard  the  mandolin 
with  pleasure,  glad  because  of  the  sheer 

-      [176] 


fresh  youth  and  good  fellowship  that  had 
come  into  the  cabin  at  the  foot  of  the 
big  Arizona  mesa.  Quite  naturally 
Baldwin  continued  to  bear  the  respon- 
sibilities that  he  had  borne  before  Brook- 
field came,  depending  upon  the  boy  only 
for  companionship  in  his  loneliness. 

Until  this  man  of  the  cattle  appeared, 
there  had  been  no  unpleasantness  in  the 
ranger  career  of  young  Brookfield.  The 
new  life  had  taken  its  place  among  the 
many  ways  of  living  which  he  had 
tried  since  college  days  and  had  found 
good.  Here,  too,  there  had  been  an 
unusual  attraction, — long  rides  into 
strange  places  and  nights  under  the 
stars.  His  lightheartedness  and  his  eager 
interest  in  all  that  the  days  brought  kept 
him  from  being  appalled  at  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  sun  or  the  vacancy  of  the 
land.  Moreover,  he  knew  that  the  si- 
lent, forbidding  Baldwin  was  his  friend; 
and  he  liked  that  friendship,  just  as  he 
had  liked  the  friendship  of  many  oth- 
ers,— of  college  lads,  of  drifters,  or  of 
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the  government  officials  who  made  him 
a  ranger  of  the  forest  service.  But  now 
a  strange  side  of  the  new  life  was  pre- 
senting itself,  and  Brookfield  stood  silent 
for  a  long  time,  frowning  at  nothing. 
Deep  in  his  mind  a  question  was  stir- 
ring: what  if  Frank  Baldwin,  the  never- 
failing,  did  not  come  back  soon? 

The  preliminary  gray  of  evening  had 
just  a  show  of  color  when  Brookfield 
turned  into  the  cabin.  But  his  face  had 
cleared  and  he  sang  as  he  set  about  the 
preparation  of  supper.  He  had  put 
away  his  doubts;  Frank  Baldwin  could 
not  fail  to  return  very  soon. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  idleness  for 


Brookfield.  Other  days  like  this  he  had 
passed  in  pleasant,  dreamy  vacancy,  fol- 
lowing the  shadow  around  the  cabin,  or 
lying  in  the  dry  wind  that  drew  in 
through  the  doors  and  windows  from 
the  hot  plain.  That  day  he  could  not 
rest.  He  looked  out  upon  the  plain 
and  thought  much  of  the  new  and  dis- 
turbing things  which  the  preceding  day 
had  given  him  to  consider.  What  was 
there  in  life  more  than  that  which  filled 
the  days?  What  else  sinister  and  de- 
pressing might  not  the  plain  give  up? 
He  watched  that  plain. 

Late    in    the    afternoon   he    saw    that 
another  visitor  was  approaching, — a  far, 


TINKLED    BRAVELY    THROUGH    A    ROLLICKING    AIR    AND    ENDED    WITH    A 
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moving  dot  that  came  and  went  and 
grew  into  a  man  on  a  horse.  With  posi- 
tive unhappiness  Brookfield  made  sure 
that  the  rider  followed  the  trail  to  the 
station.  As  the  man  came  nearer,  the 
boy  saw  that  it  was  the  sheepman  Hall. 
Brookfield  had  met  him  among  his 
sheep  and  had  always  turned  gladly  back 
to  his  own  easy-going  ranger  life  and 
away  from  the  man's  preoccupied  me- 
diocrity. Now,  commonplace  as  always, 
in  denims  and  straw  hat,  the  sheepman 
had  come  to  Red  Mesa.  Even  the  worry 
which  stamped  his  face  gave  it  no  dis- 
tinction. 

There  was  little  warmth  in  Brook- 
field's  reception  of  the  visitor.  Soon 
the  sheepman  sat  where  the  cowman  had 
sat  and  asked,  as  the  cowman  had  asked, 
for  Baldwin. 

When  he  learned  that  the  elder  ranger 
was  to  be  absent  for  some  time,  Hall 
twirled  his  straw  hat  and  regarded  it, 
frowning  and  biting  his  lip.  "Pshaw, 
that's  too  bad.  I  was  countin'  on  Mr. 
Baldwin.  But  you're  a  ranger,  so  I'll 
tell  you.  I  want  you  to  know  how  it  is 
down  at  Horseshoe.  They're  aimin'  to 
get  my  water." 

"The  cattleman  was  up  here  yester- 
day and  said  there  ought  to  be  water 
enough  for  both  of  you,"  suggested 
Brookfield. 

The  pale  eyes  widened  in  the  broad 
red  face.  "Why,  that  ain't  so.  There 
ain't  enough  there  for  my  sheep  for  an- 
other two  weeks.  If  the  rains  don't 
come  by  then,  I'll — I  don't  know  what 
I'll  do,"  he  ended  weakly. 

"I'm  expecting  Baldwin  back  long  be- 
fore two  weeks,"  offered  Brookfield. 

"If  I  lose  them  sheep,"  went  on  the 

other,  "if  I  lose  them  sheep "     He 

stopped,  shaking  his  head.  "Everything 
I  got's  in  'em." 

Brookfield  had  a  quick  vision  of  a 
bare  little  ranch  between  the  hills  with 
its  laboriously  made  pens  and  bush  cor- 
rals. He  saw  a  gaunt,  thin-faced  woman 
who  called  Hall  Ed. 

"I  come  here  to  get  Mr.  Baldwin  not 
to  give  them  fellers  a  permit  to  water 
at  Horseshoe.  Don't  you  go  and  give 
it  to  'em.     Don't  you  do  it." 

"I — I'll  think  about  it,"  said  Brook- 
field  evasively. 


The  broad,  weak  face  took  on  new 
lines  of  distress.  "Pshaw,  don't  go  and 
do  it.  Don't  go  and  join  in  with  them 
fellers.  They're  dangerous  men;  they're 
gun-men.  Give  us  peaceable  fellers  a 
chance." 

During  the  rest  of  the  brief  conver- 
sation Brookfield  took  no  part  but  to 
make  vague  and  undecided  answers.  At 
intervals  he  suggested  that  Baldwin 
would  return  soon.  But  Hall's  gloom 
seemed  to  deepen;  his  sentences  trailed 
off  into  mutterings;  his  eyes  were  rarely 
lifted  from  the  floor.  He  said  much 
of  the  loss  of  his  sheep,  of  his  pros- 
pective utter  ruin. 

Brookfield's  uneasiness  increased.  At 
last  the  young  ranger  burst  out  im- 
pulsively : 

"Say,  if  Frank  don't  come  by  to- 
morrow morning,  we'll  go  back  to 
Horseshoe  and  see  what  ought  to  be 
done." 

"All  right,"  responded  the  sheepman 
wearily.     "But  I'll  be  goin'  now." 

"You  don't  want  to  start  back  to- 
night, do  you?"  expostulated  Brookfield. 

"Yes,  I'll  be  goin'.  Them  fellers  has 
been  over  to  Bentley's  Lake  with  their 
cattle.  They  might  take  my  water  be- 
fore I  got  back.  Let  me  fill  my  canteen 
and  I'll  be  goin'." 

No  entreaties  could  stop  him.  He 
filled  his  flannel-covered  canteen  at  the 
barrels  outside  the  cabin  and  went  in 
silence,  as  the  cattleman  had  gone. 

Soon  the  boy  was  alone  again  with 
the  plain  and  the  mesa.  He  stood  look- 
ing toward  the  west  because  somewhere 
over  there  was  the  problem.  In  the  dis- 
tant hills  the  first  pink  of  sunset  turned 
to  the  red  of  molten  iron.  Pie  turned 
away  and  struggled  into  a  whistle.  Then 
the  familiar  task  of  supper  getting 
cheered  him.  Baldwin  would  surely  re- 
turn in  the  morning.  After  he  had 
smoked  and  washed  the  dishes,  he  went 
out  doors  and  for  a  time  watched  the 
stars  flame  up.  Then,  in  a  last  desper- 
ate effort  at  his  old  carelessness,  he 
brought  out  the  mandolin,  tinkled  brave- 
ly through  a  rollicking  air,  and  ended 
with  a  twanging  of  chords. 

The  weight  of  silence  and  mystery 
pressed  out  the  thin  vibration  of  the 
strings.     New  stars  unbelievably  bright 


'there's  the  trail. 


TRY   IT.         THE    MAN   DREW    CAREFULLY    BACK   FROM 
THE    NARROW    WAY 


appeared;  the  limits  of  the  earth  van- 
ished. Theodore  Brookfield  went  slow- 
ly into  the  cabin  and  put  away  the  man- 
dolin. Then  he  went  to  bed  and  lay  a 
long  time  listening  to  the  crickets,  who 
were  not  afraid  to  speak  in  the  night. 

By  the  time  the  forenoon  was  well 
advanced  Baldwin  had  not  returned. 
Brookfield  led  up  two  horses  from  the 
horse    pasture.      One    he    saddled;    the 


other  he  loaded  with  bed  roll  and  sup- 
plies, drawing  the  ropes  about  the  pack 
slowly,  grave-faced.  He  was  going  to 
Horseshoe  Tank ;  beyond  that  he  had  no 
plan  of  action. 

His  trail  first  crossed  the  plain  toward 
the  hills  and  the  distant  mountains.  The 
narrow  path  was  a  dry  streak  through 
hot  dr5rness;  dryness  under  foot  that 
made  the  bunches  of  grass  light  gray  and 
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brittle;  dryness  in  the  air  that  drew 
Brookfield's  cheeks  and  took  the  ^mois- 
ture from  his  throat.  The  sun,  rising 
higher,  bit  at  shoulders  and  hands.  It 
heated  certain  bare  acres  of  malpais  and 
certain  draw  bottoms  until  the  air  could 
not  rest  upon  them  but  whirled  away 
round  and  round  in  a  madness  of  dust, 
only  to  sink  again  to  a  stinging  calm. 

He  lunched  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
where  a  shrunken  spring  gave  water  to 
the  horses.  An  hour  later,  he  had 
crossed  the  hills  and  was  approaching 
a  forest  of  low  juniper,  dark  against 
the  plain.  As  he  rode  nearer,  individ- 
ual trees  became  distinct  and  gray  in- 
tervals opened  far  into  the  dull  green 
of  the  wood.  Then  he  passed  over  a 
level  floor  of  bare  gravel  between  the 
far-separated  growth,  and  went  down 
park-like  vistas  that  led  only  to  new 
regions  of  blinding  heat. 

The  trees  were  thick-stemmed  and 
contorted,  like  old  apple  trees  long 
neglected.  The  wood  had  everywhere 
the  orchard  look,  suggesting  that  men 
had  at  one  time  cared  for  it,  but  it  was 
empty  except  for  small,  quick  things 
that  glided  across  open  spaces  to  vanish 
against  the  mottled  face  of  lava  out- 
crops; and  it  was  utterly  silent  except 
that  sometimes  the  blast  of  a  sudden 
heat  whirl  roared  among  its  stiff  needles. 
Hour  by  hour  Theodore  Brookfield  rode 
through  this  woodland,  his  eyes  fixed  just 
above  his  horse's  ears,  uncertainty  in 
his  mind. 

It  was  in  the  heart  of  the  juniper  that 
he  again  met  the  cattleman.  When 
Brookfield  first  saw  him,  he  was  sitting 
his  horse  far  down  the  aisle  which  the 
trail  followed. 

"I  was  comin'  for  you.  Hall  said 
you'd  be  'long  to-day,"  said  the  wait- 
ing man  briefly  when  the  ranger  came 
near  enough.  "My  outfit's  goin'  to 
trail  my  cattle  over  to  Horseshoe  in  the 
morning." 

The  sun  had  purpled  the  man's  face 
and  narrowed  still  more  his  eyes.  Dust 
lay  gray  over  the  purple,  darkening  the 
stubble  on  his  jaw.  He  turned  and 
rode  beside  Brookfield.  The  boy  saw 
that  a  big  revolver  swung  holstered  on 
a  loose  belt  at  the  rider's  side  and  that 
there  was  a  rifle  under  his  leg. 


The  cattleman  stared  silently  ahead. 
Brookfield  glanced  sidelong  at  the  weap- 
ons. From  time  to  time  in  his  Western 
wanderings  he  had  seen  them  carried  as 
openly,  but  he  had  never  realized  their 
significance.  They  were  made  to  kill 
men  with.  Might  they  be  turned  on 
him?  Was  there  real  danger?  The 
sinister  figure  that  had  "come  for"  him 
and  that  rode  beside  him  gave  no  sign. 
In  silence  the  two  finished  the  afternoon 
and  ate  beside  a  hole  of  slimy  water, 
which  the  horses  barely  tasted. 

As  they  spread  their  beds  for  the 
night,  the  cowman  spoke:  "You  can 
write  out  the  permit,  or  whatever  you 
have  to  do  like  that  now,  or  wait  till 
you  get  back  to  your  cabin."  Then  he 
busied  himself  with  his  blanket. 

The  hostile  insolence  of  the  man's 
voice  came  as  a  tonic  shock  to  Brook- 
field. He  went  out  a  few  paces  and 
seated  himself  on  a  rock.  There  was 
anger  in  his  heart.  The  land  was  dark- 
ening under  an  unusually  pale  sunset. 
To  Brookfield  it  was  not  the  land  he  had 
found  when  he  first  became  a  ranger;  it 
was  not  a  land  for  mere  living.  It  in- 
vited conflict;  it  called  for  self-assertion. 
It  was  like  the  cattleman  in  its  silence 
and  its  sinister  aspect,  in  its  self- 
sufficiency. 

All  at  once,  as  he  sat  there,  a  rounded, 
tawny  cloud  in  the  west  became  a  huge 
lens,  through  which  a  stream  of  yellow 
light  shot  searchingly  on  to  the  boy's 
face.  Then,  as  if  to  show  the  land  as  it 
was,  the  unsparing  beam  swept  wide 
across  the  plain,  filling  the  hollows  with 
shadow  and  bringing  out  the  bare,  ugly 
bones  of  the  earth.  It  passed  to  glare 
upon  distant  mountains,  which  became 
straightway  weirdly  and  uncompromis- 
ingly distinct  in  peak  and  canyon.  After 
this,  the  light  went  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  come  and  left  the  boy  sullen-faced 
in  the  twilight. 

He  went  to  the  bed  he  had  arranged, 
fed  a  few  sticks  of  dead  cliff  rose  to 
the  fire,  and  lay  watching  its  flicker.  He 
was  shaping  the  problem.  He  was  vis- 
ualizing it  all.  The  pictures  came  and 
went:  a  shifting,  bleating  band  of  sheep, 
the  thirsty,  lowing  cattle,  Hall's  wor- 
ried helplessness,  the  narrow  eyes  and 
the  weapons  of  the  cattleman,  a  desert- 
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ed  cabin  with  its  empty  corrals  between 
the  hills,  conflict,  armed  conflict, — and, 
most  vague  of  all,  his  own  place  in  the 
picture. 

In  the  morning  they  took  up  the  jour- 
ney. They  were  now  in  the  open  plain, 
but  it  seemed  to  the  boy  that,  since  the 
yellow  sunset,  the  earth  had  lost  clear- 
ness of  outline  and  the  sunlight  had  be- 
come dimmer.  The  cattleman  gave 
him  no  glance  or  word. 

In  Brookfield's  heart  the  dull  anger 
came  again.  He  knew  that  Horseshoe 
Tank  was  not  many  miles  away;  and, 
as  the  distance  lessened,  that  sullen 
anger  increased ;  the  smoldering  fires 
glowed  hotter. 

At  length  they  reached  the  top  of 
a  long,  shelving  ridge.  Far  away  in 
the  plain  below  was  a  faint  dot  of  light 
gray.  The  knowledge  struck  the  boy 
that  there  was  Horseshoe,  and  that 
Horseshoe  was  almost  dry.     He  stopped. 

The  cattleman  motioned  to  the  left. 
"We  go  this  way.  My  cattle  is  over 
here." 


The  smoldering  fires  blazed,  and 
Brookficld  burst  out  a  trifle  unsteadily, 
"I'm  going  down  to  look  at  the  water." 

The  cattleman  looked  at  him,  narrow 
eyes  blinking,  mouth  corners  tightening. 
"You  come  and  go  with  me  when  I  go 
down  with  my  cattle."  The  tone  was 
not  that  of  invitation  but  of  command. 

Brookfield  sat  motionless.  The  fires 
were  burning  stronger  now,  showing 
themselves  in  stiffening  of  attitude, 
heightening  of  color,  deepening  of  facial 
lines.     His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  dis- 


BROOKFIELD  SNATCHED  AT  THE  SLICKER  THAT  HAD  FLUTTERED  FOR  A  MONTH 
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tant  Horseshoe  in  deliberate  disregard 
of  the  cattleman.  "And  what's  more, 
anybody  can  see  that  Hall  will  need 
every  drop  of  water  in  Horseshoe." 

The  cattleman's  horse  edged  closer  to 
the  boy's.  The  man  leaned  forward, 
hard  face  close  to  Brookfield's.  "What 
are  you  goin'  to  do  about  it?" 

Brookfield  was  silent.  His  eyes 
shifted  back  and  forth  from  the  ugly 
face  to  the  distant  water.  The  red  be- 
gan to  fade  around  his  close-pressed  lips. 
In  his  mind  a  question  was  clamoring. 
It  was  not  that  proposed  by  the  cattle- 
man; that  had  been  suddenly  answered 
at  sight  of  the  shrunken  Horseshoe. 
The  question  was  how  was  he  to  do  it? 

The  cattleman  leaned  back  in  the 
saddle,  a  sneer  on  his  lips.  "I  reckon 
you  won't  say  I  can't  water  at  Horse- 
shoe.    Come  on." 

"You  can't  water  at  Horseshoe,  and 
I'm  goin'  down  there  to  see  that  you 
don't." 

The  words  came  crisp  and  quick.  The 
fires  were  white  hot. 

For  an  instant  surprise  widened  the 
narrow  eyes;  then  they  contracted  in  the 
grimace  of  repressed  anger.  "You'll 
have  to  say  that  different.  And  there's 
just  one  trail  you  can  take  here  and 
that's  the  one  I'm  goin'  on.  Maybe  you 
don't  really  sabe  that  I  got  to  have  that 
water  or  I'll  be  cleaned  out  of  every 
head  I  got.  If  you  don't  go  down  there, 
Hall  won't  make  much  trouble,  and  it'll 
be  all  right.  He  can  easy  find  water 
with  sheep.     You're  goin'  with  me." 

Brookfield  gathered  up  his  bridle  reins. 
"I'm  going  down  to  Horseshoe.  Unless 
I  find  more  water  than  I  expect,  you 
can't  water  there." 

"Hold  on,  amigo."  For  a  moment 
their  eyes  met  in  silence.  Then  the  cow- 
man went  on  slowly,  "If  you  take  the 
trail,  you  won't  never  get  to  Horseshoe." 

A  grayness  spread  slowly  over  the 
boy's  face,  but  there  was  no  faltering  in 
his  answer:  "I'm  an  officer  of  the 
United  States.  You  injure  me  or  hinder 
me  in  any  way  and  it  will  cost  you  more 
than  all  the  cattle  you  ever  had." 

The  man  leaned  closer.  His  voice 
was  tense  with  repression.  "Who's  goin' 
to  know  what  got  you?  Lots  of  men 
lose  their  trail  and  never  get  back.   You 


don't  know  this  country  and  you  don't 
carry  much  water." 

"Frank  Baldwin  would  soon  find  out 
where  I  went,  and  the  evidence  would 
say  you."  The  tone  was  confident,  but 
the  words  were  empty  in  the  boy's  own 
ears. 

"He  might  know  where  you  was  goin', 
but  he  won't  never  see  anybody  that 
knew  where  you  went.  You  come  with 
me.     I'll  get  that  water  anyway." 

"It's  the  United  States  you're  up 
against.  You  don't  dare  touch  me  for 
a  few  cattle." 

"You  try  it  and  see.  There's  the  trail. 
Try  it."  The  man  drew  carefully  back 
from  the  narrow  way. 

But  from  the  mind  of  the  boy  the 
irresolution  and  doubt  of  inexperience 
passed  out  just  as  the  smoothness  and 
the  round  contours  of  youth  had  gone 
from  his  set  white  face.  Every  nerve  in 
his  body  cried  danger,  but  not  for  an  in- 
stant did  he  see  any  way  before  him  but 
the  trail  to  Horseshoe.  Without  a  word 
he  set  his  horse  to  follow  it. 

With  eyes  fixed  straight  ahead  he 
came  opposite  the  rider  beside  the  trail. 
He  was  aware  of  a  quick  movement  of 
the  man's  right  hand  at  his  side,  but  his 
eyes  did  not  waver.  His  horse  topped 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  began  the 
descent.  He  sat  with  every  muscle 
straining, — against  the  plunge  and  jerk 
of  the  horse's  shoulders  on  the  slope, 
against  a  sudden  great  blow  from  be- 
hind. His  eyes  on  the  horizon,  finding 
a  low  volcanic  cone,  dark  and  perfect  of 
outline,  fixed  themselves  desperately  on 
its  sharp  peak.  The  small  stones  ground 
under  the  horse's  hoofs  and  rattled  down 
the  hill.  The  head  of  his  pack  horse 
came  dimly  into  his  field  of  vision  on  the 
right. 

Gradually  the  noise  of  stone  ceased. 
His  horse's  hoofs  sank  into  the  sand  of  a 
shallow  draw.  Age-long  moments  passed 
with  the  hushed  thud  of  hoofs  and  the 
creak  of  leather  as  the  only  sounds.  Still 
Brookfield  sat  with  straining  muscles; 
still  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  vol- 
canic peak;  still  he  held  his  horse  to  the 
slow  walk. 

Minutes  passed.  At  last  Brookfield 
turned  in  his  saddle.  The  crest  of  the 
ridge  was    empty.      He    drew    a   great 
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breath  of  relief  rind  exultation.  Then 
slowly  he  realized  that  he  had  accom- 
plished little.  The  way  to  Horseshoe 
w  as  open,  but  the  work  at  Horseshoe  was 
not  yet  finished.  With  downcast  eyes, 
he  went  gravely  to  do  that  work,  think- 
ing intently  of  how  it  might  best  be 
done. 

He  had  ridden  this  way  for  some  time 
when  he  suddenly  noticed  that  the  sun 
was  not  shining.  He  looked  up  in  amaze- 
ment. Pushing  above  the  opposite  hori- 
zon was  a  dark  edge  of  cloud.  His  eyes 
swept  the  hazy  sky.  Back  of  him  was 
another  cloud  that  had  stealthily  crept 
high.  It  was  going  to  rain.  Would  it 
rain  enough?  He  stopped  his  horse  and 
sat  watching. 

Thunder  began  to  roll  across  the  sky. 
The  two  opposing  storms  swept  together 
and  met  with  a  bursting  of  clouds.  The 
wind  roared  with  the  thunder.  The 
lightning  crashed  and  flamed  in  the  mal- 
pais.  The  water  came  in  a  solid  mass 
with  a  sprinkle  of  stinging  hail.  The 
hard  earth  of  rocky  hillsides  ran  inches 


deep.  Arroyos,  draws,  the  very  trail  it- 
self, became  turbulent  creeks. 

Brookfield  snatched  at  the  slicker 
that  had  fluttered  for  a  month  across  the 
back  of  his  saddle.  His  horse,  dancing 
with  uneasiness,  whirled  constantly  to 
keep  his  tail  to  the  wind. 

At  length  the  storm  ceased  abruptly, 
and  Brookfield  in  half  belief  forced  his 
slipping  horse  up  the  next  ridge.  Horse- 
shoe Tank  lay  below  him.  Horseshoe 
Tank  was  a  lake,  and  here  and  there,  as 
far  as  he  could  see,  the  living  gray  of 
water  glinted  under  the  heavy  sky. 

"That  settles  it,"  said  Brookfield 
aloud.  The  tension  of  mind  and  body 
slackened.  He  sat  looking  down  at  the 
spreading  water.  The  earth  lay  stunned 
and  sullen,  and  on  a  distant  hill  a  band 
of  Hall's  sheep  bewailed  the  lashing  of 
the  storm;  but  the  rioting  waters  shout- 
ed on  every  slope,  and  a  great  satisfac- 
tion warmed  the  boy  on  the  hill.  This 
was  not  because  his  task  was  gone,  but 
because  he  knew  beyond  a  doubt  that  he 
could  have  traveled  the  trail  to  the  end. 
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I  SHALL  never  forget  how  anxiously 
I  watched  the  nest  of  a  wood 
thrush  one  summer.  The  pair 
seemed  foolishly  sociable,  and  I  was  al- 
most sure  they  would  come  to  grief,  for 
it  was  "at  the  Springs,"  as  we  say  in 
the  South,  and  the  nest  was  in  plain 
view  when  the  wind  blew  aside  a  little 
cpray  of  foliage,  on  the  limb  of  a  white 
oak  not  over  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  owners  of  the  nest  hopped  compos- 
edly about  as  if  inviting  familiarity  with 
anyone  who  might  approach.  But  I  soon 
learned  that  they  had  no  secrets  to  im- 
part to  those  who  could  not  understand. 
They  were  entirely  silent  about  the 
nest.  The  female  approached  it  gradu- 
ally without  so  much  as  the  flutter  of  a 
feather  that  might  call  attention  to  her- 
self.     She  uttered  never  a  chirp  then; 


and  the  male  never  sang  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  his  fledglings,  so  that  in  a 
little  while  I  was  astonished  to  find  that 
no  one  else  knew  of  the  nest — not  even 
the  children  who  plaj^ed  beneath  it. 

The  wood  thrush  has  a  robin-like  way 
of  hopping  about  the  lawn,  occasionally 
straightening  up  with  soldier-like  preci- 
sion. Save  for  his  song,  he  is  unusually 
quiet.  No  chirps  —  no  fluttering  of 
feathers — no  airs.  He  rises  from  the 
ground  silently — is  gone  like  a  flash,  and 
presently  from  somewhere  in  the  foliage 
his  song  comes,  rich,  bell-like.  He  seems 
less  a  part  of  his  song  than  any  singer  I 
know.  The  brown  thrasher  droops  his 
tail,  throws  back  his  head ;  the  mocking- 
bird is  all  a-quiver ;  but  the  wood  thrush 
sits  apparently  motionless ;  apparently  in- 
different to  his  most  lovely  music. 
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By   HORACE   KEPHART 

The   Kind   of    Cartridge    to    Use    to    Get   the   Highest   Shooting 
Efficiency  Out  of  Your  Gun 


HHE  shooting  merits  of  a 
rifle  are  rated  by  the  ac- 
curacy, velocity  and  force 
with  which  it  delivers  bul- 
lets. I  use  the  word  force, 
for  brevity's  sake,  in  an 
arbitrary  sense,  to  include  energy  of  im- 
pact, penetration  and  shock. 

Some  rifles  are  accurate,  but  drive  the 
bullets  so  slowly  that  they  describe  a 
high  curve,  so  that  they  will  over-shoot 
or  under-shoot  beyond,  say,  fifty  yards, 
unless  the  distance  is  closely  estimated 
and  proper  allowance  is  made  in  aim- 
ing. Some  shoot  swift  and  hard,  but 
drive  their  bullets  now  high,  now  low, 
now  right,  now  left,  and  no  man  can 
tell  just  where  they  will  hit.  Others 
shoot  swift,  and  hard,  and  true ;  they  can 
be  relied  upon  to  hit  "where  they  are 
held,"  without  allowing  for  distance,  up 
to,  say,  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
When  all  three  merits  are  combined  in 
the  same  gun  we  have  a  weapon  of  high 
ballistic  efficiency — an  "old  reliable" 
that  a  man  may  well  be  proud  of. 

I  have  spoken  in  hunters'  terms,  and 
as  though  it  were  the  gun  alone  that 
did  the  work.  But  the  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, velocity,  and  force  with  which  a 
rifle  shoots  is  really  determined  not  so 
much  by  the  weapon  itself  as  by  the 
charge  with  which  it  is  loaded.  If  a 
novice  should  ask  "How  straight  and 
how  hard  does  a  Winchester  rifle  shoot?" 
(or  a  Remington,  or  any  other)  nobody 
could  give  him  a  direct  answer;  for  it 
depends  on  what  cartridge  is  used.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  should  ask  "How 
straight  and  how  hard  does  a  .25-35 
Winchester  cartridge  shoot?"  (or  any 
other)  we  could  answer  definitely;  for  it 
will  give  about  the  same  results  in  any 
standard  arm  that  is  made  to  use  it. 
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Of  course,  the  precision  with  which  a 
bullet  starts  on  its  errand  is  governed 
largely  by  the  design,  material,  and  me- 
chanical perfection  of  the  gun  barrel. 
So,  too,  velocity  of  bullet  depends  some- 
what upon  length  of  barrel.  But  the 
common  experience  of  gunmakers  has  so 
nearly  standardized  these  matters  that 
we  need  not  consider  them  for  the 
present. 

The  cartridge  determines  the  kind  of 
work  that  a  rifle  can  do.  It  is  a  law  of 
scientific  gunnery  to  design  first  a  car- 
tridge, then  a  gun  to  handle  it.  And 
this  is  done  in  practical  gunmaking 
whenever  an  arm  of  superior  ballistics  is 
produced.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  a 
charge  is  ill-balanced  or  a  bullet  mal- 
formed, for  the  sake  of  fitting  the  car- 
tridge to  a  particular  breech  mechanism, 
bad  shooting  is  bound  to  result. 

This  matter  is  so  important,  yet  so 
commonly  overlooked,  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed a  little  space  to  illustrate  and 
emphasize  it. 

In  the  half  century  preceding  our 
Civil  War  the  muzzle-loader  reached  its 
highest  development.  After  infinitely 
varied  experiments,  American  riflemen 
discovered  a  peculiar  bullet  called  the 
"sugar  loaf"  {Fig.  1)  that  outclassed  all 
others  in  ballistic 
merit.  Its  length  was 
a  little  less  than 
twice  its  own  cali- 
ber. Its  distinguish- 
ing feature  was  an 
extremely  slow  ta- 
per from  point  to  base,  the  bearing  or 
cylindrical  part  being  so  short  that  this 
bullet  could  only  be  loaded  truly  by 
using  a  false  muzzle  to  start  it.  Ex- 
cept for  a  slightly  blunted  tip,  it  had 
fine  lines,  like  a  boat  built  for  high  speed. 
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It  flew  with  extreme  accuracy  up  to  five 
hundred  yards,  and  with  a  lower  curve 
or  trajectory  than  any  other  form  of  con- 
ical ball. 

With  such  bullets  a  rifle  by  Morgan 
James  made  a  score  of  twenty-five  con- 
secutive shots,  at  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty yards,  with  average  deviation  of  1.4 
inch ;  also  ten  shots,  same  distance,  aver- 
age deviation  .8  inch,  measuring  from 
center  of  bullet  hole  to  center  of  group 
(targets  published  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 
October,  1859).  The  bullet  here  illus- 
trated was  used,  in  a  .42-130-270  muz- 
zle-loader, in  the  Forest  and  Stream 
trajectory  test  at  Creedmoor  in  1885, 
and  made  a  lower  curve  than  any  Amer- 
ican or  foreign  breech-loader  of  its  day 
(height  of  trajectory  6.4  inches  midway 
over  the  two  hundred  yard  range).  We 
may  say  that  this  or  a  similar  charge 
gave  the  highest  ballistic  efficiency — the 
best  combination  of  accuracy,  velocity, 
and  force — that  ever  was  attained  with 
black  gunpowder  within  sporting  ranges. 

When  breech-loaders  were  introduced 
the  sugar-loaf  bullet  could  not  be  used 
in  them,  owing  to  its  short  bearing. 
Their  mechanism  was  so  weak,  and  the 
shells  were  so  weak,  that  breech  pres- 
sure had  to  be  kept  down  to  a  low  fig- 
ure. This  could  only  be  done  by  using 
a  small  charge  of  powder  and  a  light, 
short  bullet.  Still,  the  bullet  had  to 
have  considerable  bearing,  in  order  to 
start  straight. 

This  meant  a  bluff  shoulder,  like  the 
bow  of  a  canal  boat,  and  consequent  low 
speed.  Such  a  bullet  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2,  the  well-known  .44-40-200.  The 
accuracy  of  such  a  charge 
is  far  inferior  to  the  one 
previously  mentioned.  Its 
trajectory  is  so  high  (six- 
teen inches  midway  over 
the  two  hundred  yard 
range)  that  shooting  it 
beyond  one  hundred  yards  is  mostly 
guesswork,  and  seldom  effective.  And 
yet  more  of  this  ammunition,  proba- 
bly, was  sold  in  America  than  any 
other  that  has  been  used  on  big  game, 
and  more  game  has  been  killed  with  it 
than  with  any  other.  It  came  into  use 
at  the  right  time,  when  an  army  of  hunt- 
ers, many  of  them  ex-soldiers,  advanced 
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into  the  West,  where  game  was  wonder- 
fully plentiful.  These  cartridges  were 
cheap,  and  they  could  be  bought  at  any 
frontier  post.  Game  was  easily  ap- 
proached, in  those  days,  and  sportsman- 
ship had  no  more  ethics  than  timber  cut- 
ting— nobody  cared  how  many  broken- 
legged  or  gut-shot  animals  crawled  off 
to  fester  miserably  in  a  thicket  and  die 
by  slow  torture. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  record  for 
American  game  shooting  was  won  by  as 
poor  a  cartridge  as  ever  was  forced  into 
an  arbitrary  shape.  It  should  be  noted, 
in  this  case,  that  the  bullet  is  of  only 
1^2  calibers  length,  cylindrical  through- 
out half  its  length,  and  very  blunt.  Such 
a  missile  will  fly 
straight  enough  to 
satisfy  average 
men,  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  if  started  at 
very  low  speed 
(standard  muzzle  velocity  1,300  feet  a 
second).  If  driven  by  a  strong  charge 
of  powder  it  would  meet  excessive  air 
resistance,  would  waste  energy  like  a 
bluff-bowed  boat  driven  by  powerful  en- 
gines, would  "corkscrew"  in  its  flight, 
and  soon  would  go  staggering  like  a  ship 
without  a  rudder. 

Good  marksmen  never  were  satisfied 
with  such  ammunition  as  the  .44-40, 
.38-40,  .32-20,  and  others  similarly 
proportioned.  The  demand  for  some- 
thing more  accurate  and  of  surer  killing 
power  became  insistent.  It  was  met  by 
a  series  of  cartridges  of  radically  differ- 
ent type,  in  which  the  bullet  was  of  from 
2*^2  to  3  calibers  length,  such  as  the 
.45-110-550,  .45-70-405,  .40-90-370,  .40- 
70-330,  .38-55-255,  and  .32-40-165. 
(The  first  figure,  in  each  case,  is  the 
caliber  in  hundredths  of  an  inch;  the 
second  is  the  weight  of  powder,  in 
grains;  the  third  is  the  weight  of  bullet, 
in  grains.)  The  .45-70-405  bullet  is 
shown,  as  an  example,  in  Fig.  3. 

These  were  the  most  accurate  sport- 
ing cartridges  produced  in  black  powder 
days.  Their  bullets,  being  long  and 
heavy,  could  only  be  driven  at  low  speed 
(1,300  to  1,400  feet  a  second)  and  had 
high  trajectories  (10  to  \Zl/i  inches  mid- 
way for  two  hundred  yards),  but  they 
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were  reliable,  if  proper  elevation  was 
given,  at  from  three  hundred  to  one 
thousand  yards.  Discriminating  marks- 
men refused  to  use  repeating  rifles  until 
they  were  made  strong  enough  to  handle 
ammunition  of  this  or  similar  type. 

The  one  fault  of  the  long,  heavy  bul- 
let was  its  high  trajectory.  It  is  hard 
to  estimate  distance  correctly  over  un- 
even ground,  across  ravines,  and  over  the 
water.  It  is  harder  still  to  make  just 
the  right  allowance  for  it  when  aiming 
over  open  sights.  Moreover,  game  is 
hunted  where  there  is  cover.  A  man 
may  not  be  expecting  a  shot  at  less  than 
one  hundred  yards,  but  there  is  no  tell- 
ing when  game  may  be  jumped  unex- 
pectedly at  some  intermediate  distance. 
Suppose  he  carries  a  .45-70,  or  a  .38-55, 
sighted  to  strike  center  at  one  hundred 
yards.  He  jumps  a  deer  at  fifty  yards, 
and  fires  quickly — -no  time  to  think  about 
sight  allowance.  His  rifle  will  shoot 
nearly  three  inches  higher  than  he  aims. 
This  may  mean  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  clean  kill  and  a  cripple. 

Had  he  been  armed  with  a  weapon 
taking  such  a  cartridge  as  the  1906 
model  .30  U.  S.  A.,  the  bullet  would 
have  risen  no  more  than  a  negligible 
fraction  of  an  inch  above  line  of  aim,  at 
any  point  from  muzzle  to  mark.  At 
longer  ranges  than  one  hundred  yards 
the  advantage  of  a  low  trajectory  rapid- 
ly mounts  in  value. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  flatter  line 
of  fire  in  repeating  rifles  a  new  series  of 
cartridges  was  devised,  of  which  the  .45- 
90-300  and  .50-110-300  are  typical.  The 
total  length  of  cartridge  being  limited 
by  the  form  of  breech  mechanism,  in- 
creased velocity  could  only  be  gained  by 
enlarging  the  shell  capacity  and  shorten- 
ing the  bullet. 

Here,  again,  accuracy  was  sacrificed 
with  no  offsetting  gain.  The  difference 
in  trajectory  between  the  .45-90-300  and 
the  .45-70-405  was  so  slight  as  to  be  of 
no  practical  value,  considering  that  the 
latter  bullet  is  the  steadier  of  the  two. 
Muzzle  energies  are  the  same,  and  the 
remaining  energy  of  the  405  grain  bullet 
is  greater  at  all  ranges  than  that  of  the 
300.  The  .50-110-300,  with  a  bullet  of 
only  1  1-3  calibers  length,  and  very 
blunt,  is  notoriously  inaccurate,  so  that 


its  trajectory  figures  are  quite  mislead- 
ing. The  .50-100-450,  with  longer  bul- 
let in  the  same  shell,  is  far  superior  to 
it  in  every  respect. 

Then  came  smokeless  powder  and 
steel-jacketed  bullets,  changing  every- 
thing. We  awoke  to  the  fact  that  kill- 
ing power  or  shock  does  not  depend  upon 
caliber  alone.  We  also  learned  that  a 
bullet  of  four  to  five  calibers  length 
could  be  given  an  initial  speed  of  two 
thousand  feet  a  second,  or  more,  and  yet 
shoot  with  precision  at  all  ranges,  with  a 
trajectory  lower  even  than  that  of  the 
"sugar  loaf"  bullet  from  our  grand- 
fathers' muzzle-loader.  The  most  ef- 
fective sporting  cartridges  of  this  class 
are  those  using  bullets  of  the  length 
here  mentioned   (Fig.  4),  with  lead  ex- 
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posed  at  the  tip  so  as  to  mushroom  on 
impact.  Weaker  ammunition  for  me- 
dium game  was  provided  in  the  .303 
Savage,  .30-30,  .25-35,  etc.,  with  bullets 
of  3  to  3^4  calibers  length,  which  were 
of  fair  accuracy  and  stopping  power. 

Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  found 
with  ammunition  for  these  small-bores, 
owing  to  defective  bullets  of  the  soft- 
point  kind,  which  were  not  accurate  and 
did  not  penetrate  as  they  should.  Con- 
sequently many  hunters  have  insisted  on 
larger  calibers.  An  attempt  to  make 
high-velocity  ammunition  out  of  the  old 
.45s  and  .50s  was  tried  by  returning 
again  to  the  futile  expedient  of  using 
bullets  that  were  very  short  and  stubby. 
It  failed,  as  all  such  efforts  are  bound 
to  fail,  since  a  bullet  that  is  inaccurate 
at  moderate  speed  is  sure  to  fly  wilder 
and  wilder  as  the  velocity  is  increased. 
Other  large  caliber  ammunition  using 
longer  bullets,  such  as  the  .35  Win- 
chester, .405  Winchester,  .9  mm.  Mau- 
ser and  Mannlicher,  has  given  much 
better  results. 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  development  of 
firearms,  it  seemed  to  have  been  proven 
that  accuracy  and  sustained  velocity 
could  only  be  attained,  in  breech-loaders, 
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by  using  long  and  heavy  bullets.  The 
lesson  learned  in  muzzle-loading  days 
that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  shape 
of  a  projectile's  head — upon  its  lines,  as 
one  would  say  of  a  boat — had  been  for- 
gotten. Our  riflemen  and  our  gun- 
makers,  as  a  class,  seemed  possessed  of 
the  notion  that  they  had  nothing  to 
learn  of  their  forefathers  and  nothing 
to  learn  abroad. 

Meantime  the  U.  S.  A.  ordnance 
board  was  getting  interesting  news  from 
beyond  the  horizon.  Smokeless  powder 
and  jacketed  bullets  were  introduced 
from  Europe;  then  came,  from  the  same 
source,  bolt  action  repeaters,  clip-loading 
magazines,  rimless  shells,  machines  for 
charging  cartridges  by  weight  instead 
of  by  bulk,  and,  finally,  an  odd  form  of 
projectile,  the  sharp-pointed  Spitzer  bul- 
let, which  upset  our  so-called  science  of 
ballistics  and  taught  us  anew  the  lesson 
of  the  "sugar  loaf." 

The  shape  of  the  Spitzer  bullet  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  which  is  a  view,  partly 


figure  5 

in  cross-section,  of  the  .30  U.  S.  A.  car- 
tridge, model  of  1906.  The  projectile 
is  shorter  than  the  former  service  bul- 
let by  about  ^  caliber.  Considerably 
more  than  half  its  length  forward  is 
finely  tapered  from  point  to  shoulder. 
In  fact,  only  so  much  of  the  bullet  is 
cylindrical  as  is  necessary  to  give  it  se- 
cure bearing  in  the  shell  and  a  straight 
start  in  the  bore  of  the  gun. 

Although  the  Spitzer  weighs  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  grains,  as  against  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  the 
old  service  bullet,  its  fine  lines  enable  it 
to  pierce  the  air  much  more  easily  than 
the  old  model  with  round  head.  When 
a  bullet  of  the  old  form  is  made  short 
enough  to  weigh  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  grains,  and  is  fired  with  the  same 
muzzle  velocity  as  the  sharp  bullet,  its 
speed  falls  off  much  more  rapidly,  and 
its  trajectory  is  higher  and  higher  as 
the  range  increases,  until,  at  seven  hun- 
dred yards,  it  even  rises  above  that  of 


the  two  hundred  and  twenty  grain, 
round-head   bullet. 

Form  of  bullet  head  becomes  of  great- 
er and  greater  consequence,  as  muzzle 
velocity  is  increased.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  projectiles  in  air  as  it  is  with 
boats  in  water — the  higher  the  speed,  the 
finer  should  be  the  lines.  An  ideal  shape 
for  a  projectile  would  be  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  submarine  torpedo,  sharp  at 
both  ends,  and  I  doubt  not  that  some 
day  we  shall  come  to  it.  In  fact,  I  ex- 
perimented with  such  missiles  about 
twenty  years  ago  and  found  that  no 
sabot  was  needed  to  start  them  straight 
and  that  they  required  a  much  slower 
twist  than  bullets  with  square  bases, 
which  have  to  be  shot  light  end  fore- 
most, in  defiance  of  nature. 

The  change  wrought  by  the  Spitzer 
bullet  has  been  as  revolutionary,  in  its 
way,  as  that  effected  by  smokeless  pow- 
der. The  maximum  ordinate  (highest 
rise)  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty 
grain  Springfield  bullet,  for  one  thousand 
yards  range,  is  twenty-two  feet;  that  for 
the  sharp-point  bullet  is  only  fourteen 
and  one-half  feet.  At  all  ranges  up  to 
two  thousand  yards  the  velocity  of  the 
sharp-point  is  greater  and  the  trajectory 
flatter.  Up  to  one  thousand  yards  the 
energy  is  greater,  and  the  accuracy  is  bet- 
ter. In  fact,  the  .30  U.  S.  A.  cartridges 
turned  out  by  the  Frankford  Arsenal 
since  1909  are  probably  the  most  ac- 
curate ammunition  ever  produced  for  a 
hand  firearm,  the  mean  radius  at  five 
hundred  yards  being  4.87  inches,  and 
the  mean  vertical  deviation  2.34  inches. 
When  the  rifle  is  sighted  to  strike  center 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  its  bul- 
let rises  only  0.32  inch  above  actual 
line  of  sight  at  fifty  yards,  1.05  inch  at 
seventy-five  yards,  1.07  inch  at  one  hun- 
dred yards,  0.71  inch  at  one  hundred 
twenty-five  yards,  and  falls  only  2.14 
inches  below  it  at  one  hundred  seventy- 
five  yards    (my  own  figures). 

Most  surprising  of  all  properties  of 
this  remarkable  projectile  is  the  fact, 
now  well  established,  that  the  full- 
mantled  bullet  (not  soft-nosed)  has  tre- 
mendous smashing  effect  on  living  tissue 
and  bones  up  to  three  hundred  yards — ■ 
quite  enough  for  any  American  game. 
The  action  of  this  bullet  at  velocities  of 
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from  2,700  to  2,000  feet  a  second  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  wedge  struck 
with  a  hard  blow:  in  anything  that  it 
can  pierce,  it  disrupts  widely  and  vio- 
lently in  all  directions,  instead  of  acting 
(as  the  round-head  bullet  does)  like  a 
punch  which  merely  drives  ahead  of  it  a 
cylinder  of  about  its  own  diameter. 

I  have  written  this  sketch  for  a  prac- 
tical purpose.  Since  it  is  the  cartridge 
that  determines  the  kind  of  work  that 
a  rifle  can  do,  it  follows  that  when  one  is 
buying  a  rifle  he  first  should  consider  the 
kind  of  work  that  he  wants  to  do  with 
it,  then  choose  a  cartridge  adapted  to 
such  work.  When  this  is  settled,  but 
not  until  then,  it  is  time  to  consider  what 
functioning  mechanism  is  best  for  the 
purpose,  what  weight  and  proportions  of 
arm,  what  materials  and  finish;  then, 
finally,  who  makes  the  best  gun  of  that 
kind.  The  trouble  is  that  there  are  so 
many  varieties  of  ammunition  on  our 
market  that  anyone  studying  catalogues 
and  ballistic  tables  is  likely  to  get  "bum- 
fuzzled,"  as  my  backwoods  partner  puts 
it.  In  the  catalogue  of  one  maker  alone 
you  can  count  more  than  four  hundred 
different  rifle  cartridges,  all  of  them  on 
sale  to-day.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
are  out-of-date,  or  of  bad  design.  To 
criticize  all  of  them  would  take  a  book. 
I  have  tried  to  show  how  one  can  dis- 
criminate by  following  a  few  safe  rules. 

1.  No  cartridge  is  worthy  of  consid- 


eration by  up-to-date  sportsmen  unless 
the  bullet  is  at  least — 

3  calibers  long  for  .25  caliber  bullets. 

2x/2  calibers  long  for  .30  to  .35  caliber 
bullets. 

2  calibers  long  for  .40  to  .45  caliber 
bullets. 

1^4  calibers  long  for  .50  caliber  bul- 
lets. 

2.  No  bullet  is  accurate  at  high  speed 
unless  it  is  either  long  and  heavy  or  has 
fine  lines  forward. 

I  may  add  that  the  bullet  must  fit  the 
gun.  The  barrel  must  be  true  to  gauge 
and  it  should  be  throated  in  front  of  the 
chamber  for  one  particular  length  or 
shape  of  bullet,  to  insure  true  starting. 
For  example,  a  rifle  built  for  the  .30 
U.  S.  A.  cartridge,  model  of  1903,  using 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty  grain, 
round-head  bullet,  will  not  shoot  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  grain,  sharp-point 
bullet  with  accuracy.  The  reason  is  that 
the  full  diameter,  or  bearing,  of  the 
latter  is  0.2  inch  farther  back  from  the 
point  than  with  the  old  bullet,  and  it 
has  to  jump  0.2  inch  in  an  old-model 
barrel  before  it  can  take  the  rifling. 
While  traveling  this  distance,  gas  passes 
around  and  ahead  of  the  bullet,  and  the 
projectile  is  likely  to  tip  so  as  not  to 
take  the  rifling  truly.  The  higher  the 
initial  velocity  and  the  greater  the  cham- 
ber pressure,  the  greater  variation  is 
likely  to  ensue  from  such  misfits. 


Heroes  of  the  Outdoors 


LEONIDAS  HUBBARD 

By    DILLON   WALLACE 

A  Comrade's  Tribute  to  the  Man  Who  Gave  His  Life  to  Open 

the  Labrador  Wild 


N  the  little  cemetery  at  Haverstraw- 
on-the-Hudson,  where  the  green 
plots  rise  up  to  meet  the  wooded 
hills  behind,  is  the  unmarked  grave 
of  a  hero.  I  visit  this  grave  now 
and  again  to  commune  in  spirit 
with  him  who  lies  there  and  to  spread 
upon  the  greensward  blossoms  he  used 
to  love.  This  is  not  the  grave  of  a  sol- 
dier hero.  This  man  did  not  fall  be- 
fore the  cannon's  mouth,  battling  with 
men,  but  he  gave  his  life  no  less  in  the 
line  of  duty,  battling  with  the  wilder- 
ness, fighting  for  the  good  of  mankind 
and  the  advance  of  civilization. 

The  older  readers  of  The  Outing 
Magazine  have  not  forgotten  the  Leon- 
idas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  expedition  into  Lab- 
rador, nor  the  tragic  death  from  starva- 
tion of  the  young  explorer  in  the  interior 
of  that  bleak  and  desolate  peninsula  in 
the  autumn  of  1903.  He  it  is  who  lies 
buried  in  the  unmarked  grave  and  whose 
memory  I  love  to  honor. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Hubbard's 
project  was  to  explore  a  section  of 
northeastern  Labrador,  penetrating  the 
country  by  way  of  Hamilton  Inlet  and 
the  Nascaupee  River  to  Lake  Michika- 
mau,  a  large  lake  lying  upon  the  interior 
plateau,  which  had  been  previously  par- 
tially mapped.  This  was  to  be  his  first 
goal.  Thence  he  was  to  cross  the  height 
of  land  to  the  waters  flowing  northward 
into  Ungava  Bay. 

At  this  time  the  Grand  or  Hamilton 


River  was  the  only  stream  of  the  east- 
ern watershed  of  the  Labrador  penin- 
sula that  had  been  explored  or  mapped, 
and  it  was  by  way  of  the  Grand  River 
— a  much  easier  route  than  Hubbard's — 
that  previous  explorers  had  penetrated 
to  Lake  Michikamau.  North  of  this 
river  lay  a  vast  area  of  absolutely  un- 
explored country,  and  Hubbard's  ambi- 
tion was  to  enter  this  virgin  territory 
that  he  might  bring  to  the  world  geo- 
graphical and  other  definite  knowledge 
concerning  it. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  chosen  by  Hub- 
bard as  his  assistant,  rather  because  of 
friendship  than  because  of  any  special 
qualifications  which  I  possessed.  The 
only  other  member  of  the  party  was  a 
half-breed  Cree  Indian,  named  George 
Elson. 

On  July  fifteenth,  1903,  the  unknown 
wilderness  was  entered.  For  forty 
miles  above  Hamilton  Inlet  our  course 
lay  through  Grand  Lake,  a  large  body 
of  fresh  water  fed  by  the  Nascaupee 
River  and  several  smaller  streams.  In- 
definite directions  received  from  half- 
breed  hunters  here  led  Hubbard  astray, 
and  a  small  river  known  to  the  trappers 
as  the  Susan  was  mistaken  for  the  Nas- 
caupee and  ascended.  This  it  may  be 
said  was  the  primary  cause  of  subse- 
quent disaster. 

The  streams  flowing  down  from  the 
interior  Labrador  plateau  are  swift,  tur- 
bulent,   and    exceptionally    difficult    to 


Editor's  Note:— Faint  records  remain  here  and  there  of  the  obscure  figures  who  have  risked  and 
often  given  their  lives  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  water,  or  among  remote  mountains.  They  are  a  voiceless 
band  of  heroes,  not  unhonored  but  usually  unsung.  We  have  chosen  Leonidas  Hubbard  as  the  first  in 
a  series  of  names  to  which  we  shall  pay  due  tribute  for  the  flame  of  courage  that  burned  through  storm 
and  suffering.  Our  readers  are  invited  to  suggest  names  or  contribute  stories  that  seem  to  deserve  a 
place  in  this   roll  of  honor. 
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ascend.  The  Susan  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule — rather,  it  may  be  said  an 
accentuated  example — and  for  forty 
miles  up  the  Susan,  portaging  canoe  and 
outfit,  the  expedition  fought  its  way 
through  thick  brush  and  down  timber, 
across  marshes,  and  up  and  down  pre- 
cipitous hillsides. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties,  Hubbard 
was  afflicted  at  this  time  with  attacks  of 
diarrhoea,  which  recurred  at  intervals 
for  several  weeks  and  noticeably  weak- 
ened him  physically,  but  drew  from  him 
no  complaint  and  in  nowise  dampened 
his  enthusiasm  or  lessened  his  courage. 

At  length  the  Susan  was  abandoned, 
a  small  branch  stream  was  followed  for 
several  miles,  and  portages  through  a 
series  of  small  lakes  led  the  expedition 
into  a  much  larger  river  than  the  Susan, 
affording  more  frequent  opportunities  to 
use  the  canoe. 

Hard  Packing 

As  suggested,  the  turbulent  character 
of  the  Labrador  rivers  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  transport  canoe,  provisions,  and 
outfit  upon  the  backs  of  men  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  distance  traversed 
in  ascending  to  the  interior  plateau. 
Therefore,  unless  the  explorer  is  in  a 
position  to  employ  a  large  retinue  of  pro- 
fessional packers,  he  must  eliminate 
every  ounce  of  unessentials,  even  sacri- 
fice necessities  to  some  extent,  and  de- 
pend largely  for  sustenance  upon  such 
fish  and  game  as  his  rod  and  gun  secure 
for  him,  limiting  the  supply  of  provisions 
which  he  carries  to  an  amount  much  be- 
low what  he  will  actually  require.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Hubbard  expedi- 
tion. 

While  following  the  Susan  River  few 
fish  were  caught  and  practically  no  game, 
and  such  inroads  were  made  upon  the 
provisions  that  even  as  early  as  August 
first  a  reduced  ration  was  threatened. 
Hubbard  had  fallen,  in  fact,  upon  one 
of  those  periodical  seasons  when  animal 
life  seems  to  vanish  from  a  region.  Upon 
leaving  the  Susan  valley,  however,  large 
trout  became  plentiful  for  a  time,  some 
geese  were  killed,  and  with  his  character- 
istic optimism  Hubbard  declared  it  an 
indication  that  as  the  higher  altitudes  of 


the  plateau  were  gained  game  would  be 
found  in  abundance.  As  if  to  lend  force 
to  this  prophecy,  a  caribou  was  seen  on 
August  twelfth;  Hubbard  killed  it,  and 
the  flesh  was  jerked,  adding  materially 
to  the  slender  stores. 

The  new  river  was  followed  to  its 
source,  and  then  a  long  series  of  tedious 
portages  between  lakes,  over  rocky  ridges, 
and  across  morasses,  was  begun.  An 
ordinary  man  would  have  lost  his  cour- 
age, but  under  the  most  trying  hardships 
Hubbard's  courage  never  flagged.  He 
was  always  cheerful,   always  optimistic. 

Contrary  to  expectation;  little  or  no 
game  was  encountered  in  the  advance. 
The  jerked  venison  was  quickly  con- 
sumed, though  sparing  rations  were 
dealt,  flour  and  pork  were  at  length  ex- 
hausted, and  less  than  a  week's  rations  re- 
mained when,  on  September  eighth,  Hub" 
bard  was  overjoyed  to  discover  a  great 
body  of  water  spreading  away  before 
him  to  a  hazy,  distant  shore  line.  This 
he  felt  certain  was  a  bay  of  Lake  Michi- 
kamau,  the  first  goal  of  his  ambition. 
In  high  expectation  we  paddled  to  its  far 
shore,  where,  upon  climbing  a  barren 
mountain,  he  was  rewarded  indeed  with 
a  view  of  the  great  lake. 

The  connecting  link  between  the  large 
lake  and  Michikamau  had  not  yet  been 
discovered  when  a  terrific  gale,  amount- 
ing at  times  to  almost  a  hurricane,  broke 
upon  us.  Day  and  night  the  wind  blew 
without  abatement,  whipping  the  waters 
into  a  fury  of  dashing  waves  and  white 
spray.  No  canoe  could  live  in  it,  and 
further  progress  was  out  of  the  question 
while  it  continued. 

As  stated,  our  provisions,  even  our 
salt,  were  practically  exhausted  when  we 
reached  this  lake,  clothing  was  in  tatters, 
and  the  soles  of  moccasins  had  long 
since  given  place  to  patches  from  canvas 
gun  cases.  Industrious  trolling  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  islands  rewarded  us  with 
an  occasional  lake  trout,  though  not 
enough  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  we  were 
driven  at  length  to  eat  the  entrails  of  the 
few  fish  caught  and  of  two  or  three 
ptarmigans  which  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  kill.  Whatever  food  we  se- 
cured the  Indian  cooked  and  doled  out 
to  us,  dividing  it  into  three  equal  ra- 
tions, always  pitifully  small. 
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Hubbard  cheered  and  encouraged  us. 
Never  once  was  there  a  dissenting  voice 
raised,  a  single  complaint  made,  or  a 
harsh  word  spoken.  This  was  altogether 
the  result  of  Hubbard's  heroic  example 
and  never-failing  consideration.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  there  never 
occurred  the  slightest  breach. 

But  what,  it  has  been  asked,  led  Hub- 
bard to  proceed  beyond  the  obvious 
danger  point?  Reports  said  that  on  the 
plateau  game  would  be  plentiful.  This 
hope  was  always  before  us  to  lead  us 
on.  It  may  have  been  a  flimsy  one  upon 
which  to  risk  our  lives,  but  nevertheless 
it  was  a  hope  that  we  held  to  the  last, 
and  in  ordinary  seasons,  as  I  demon- 
strated two  years  later,  it  would  have 
been  fulfilled. 

In  spite  of  the  illness  which  overtook 
him  shortly  after  entering  the  wilder* 
ness  and  materially  affected  him  physic- 
ally, Hubbard  did  his  full  share  of  the 
hard  work,  carrying  as  heavy  a  pack  as 
the  Indian. 

Inactivity  on  the  lake  where  we  were 
windbound  brought  home  to  us  a  reali- 
zation of  our  dangerous  predicament. 
Starvation  was  stalking  us,  and  we  were 
glimpsing  the  gaunt  demon  now.  Fur- 
ther advance  was  impossible  and  Hub- 
bard gave  the  order  to  retreat. 

On  September  twenty-first  the  wind 
subsided  sufficiently  to  permit  us  to 
recross  the  lake  and  begin  what  was  to 
be  a  race  for  life  down  the  trail  which 
had  been  so  laboriously  ascended.  Now 
and  again  a  duck,  a  ptarmigan  or  two, 
and  once  two  geese  were  killed.  Trout 
were  hard  to  lure,  but  a  few  fair  catches 
were  made  and  berries  were  sometimes 
to  be  found.  Nothing  was  wasted.  En- 
trails of  ducks,  geese,  ptarmigan,  and 
trout  alike  went  into  the  pot.  Cold 
weather  presently  rendered  it  impossible 
to  lure  trout  to  the  hook. 

No  provisions  remained  when  we 
reached  the  place  where  Hubbard  had 
killed  the  caribou.  This  was  October 
twelfth.  The  entrails,  which  had  lain 
in  the  sun  for  two  months,  were  half 
rotten  and  filled  with  maggots,  but  they 
were  carefully  gathered  up,  cooked,  and 
served  as  food.  The  hoofs,  bones,  hide, 
every  scrap  was  utilized. 

Hubbard's     condition     now     became 


alarming.  With  each  day  he  was  notice- 
ably failing.  By  this  time  I  had  drawn 
up  my  own  belt  ten  inches,  and  we  were 
all  gaunt  and  emaciated  to  a  degree,  but 
Hubbard  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton. 
His  voice,  always  gentle  and  soft,  grew 
so  low  we  could  scarcely  hear  him  at 
times. 

But  his  physical  weakness  did  not 
affect  his  courage.  "Never  mind,  boys," 
he  would  say.  "We're  having  it  a  little 
tough  now,  but  every  day  takes  us  nearer 
to  bread  and  pork.  When  we  get  home 
we'll  laugh  at  it  all." 

Game  to  the  End 

We  abandoned  our  canoe  at  last, 
where  we  had  entered  the  second  river, 
and  turned  toward  the  valley  of  the 
Susan  with  our  blankets,  rifle  and  tent, 
our  only  provisions  some  old  caribou 
bones  and  a  bit  of  caribou  skin.  One 
evening  Hubbard  was  unable  to  carry 
his  pack  the  last  few  hundred  yards  to 
our  camping  place,  and  I  carried  it  for 
him  and  helped  him  in.  He  did  not 
make  his  usual  entry  in  his  diary  that 
night  and  complained  of  great  drowsi- 
ness. 

He  seemed  stronger  the  following 
morning,  but  staggered  along  during  the 
afternoon  with  great  difficulty,  though 
uttering  no  word  of  complaint,  until 
toward  evening  he  sank  to  the  ground 
exhausted.  I  shall  never  forget  the  wist- 
ful longing  in  his  eyes  as  I  bent  over 
him,  but  he  smiled.  "My  legs  stopped 
going,"  he  said,  "and  I  had  to  stop  with 
them."  We  were  close  to  our  old  camp- 
ing place  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Susan,  where  it  was  pro- 
posed to  halt  for  the  night.  Elson  car- 
ried Hubbard's  pack  in  and  I  assisted 
Hubbard. 

"Well,  boys,  I'm  busted,"  he  said, 
when  we  were  settled  before  our  camp- 
fire.  "I  can't  go  any  farther — that's 
plain.     We've  got  to  do  something." 

It  was  hoped  that  some  trappers  had 
by  this  time  settled  for  the  winter  at  the 
head  of  Grand  Lake,  and  Hubbard 
suggested  that  Elson  undertake  to  reach 
them  and  secure  their  assistance.  On 
our  inward  march  we  had  abandoned, 
fifteen  miles  below  our  present  camp,  a 
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bag  containing  a  few  pounds  of  wet 
Hour.  I  was  to  accompany  Elson  to  the 
flour,  let  him  have  the  major  part  of  it 
to  help  him  on  his  journey,  and  return 
with  the  remainder,  though  Hubbard 
said  to  me:  "If  the  flour  is  no  good, 
keep  on  with  George  and  try  to  get  out. 
In  that  case  it  will  do  no  good  for  you 
to  come  back." 

Rain  began  during  the  night,  and 
when  morning  broke  a  cold  drizzle  was 
falling. 

"How's  the  weather,  b'y?"  Hubbard 
asked  me  as  he  awoke. 

"  'The  day  is  cold  and  dark  and 
dreary,'  "  I  quoted. 

He  quickly  returned: 
"  'Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repining; 

Behind    the    clouds    is    the    sun    still 
shining.'  " 

And  this  from  a  man  in  a  hopeless  con- 
dition, face  to  face  with  death!  I  think 
I  never  admired  Hubbard  more  than  at 
that  moment. 

"There's  no  call  to  worry,  b'y,"  he 
continued.  "We'll  soon  have  grub  agar  . 
and  be  all  right." 

Elson  and  I  piled  up  some  wood  for 
him,  placed  tea  and  the  old  caribou  bones 
and  a  bit  of  the  caribou  hide  still  re- 
maining, where  he  could  get  them,  and 
brought  him  a  kettleful  of  water.  When 
the  time  to  part  came  I  held  out  my  hand 
to  him,  and  as  I  looked  into  his  eyes, 
broke  down  and  sobbed.  We  embraced 
each  other  and  kissed  each  other's  cheeks, 
and  then  Elson  and  I  left  him. 

The  drizzle  had  developed  into  a 
downpour,  driving  sheets  of  rain  into 
our  faces,  and  the  cold  steadily  increased. 
During  the  afternoon  we  halted  to  make 
tea,  the  only  thing  which  I  believed  we 
possessed.  Elson  presently,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, produced  a  half-pound  package  of 
pea  meal. 

"Where,"  I  indignantly  asked,  "did 
you  get  that?" 

"Hubbard  gave  it  to  me  this  morn- 
ing while  you  were  getting  wood,"  he 
answered.  He  explained  that  Hubbard 
had  reserved  it  for  an  emergency  and 
had  forced  it  upon  him. 

That  night  snow  began  to  fall,  but 
the  following  day  was  clear,  and  at  dusk 
we  reached  the  flour  bag.  It  contained 
four  or  five  pounds  of  a  spongy  green 


slow, 
my  view, 
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and  black  substance  that  had  once  been 
flour. 

When  morning  came  snow  was  falling 
again.  Elson  passed  down  the  trail  and 
I  turned  back  toward  Hubbard.  The 
days  that  followed  I  remember  as  a 
nightmare.  Night  and  day  the  snow 
continued  and  grew  so  deep  that  with 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  my  progress 
The  falling  snow  obstructed 
and  with  vision  impaired  as  a 
an  attack  of  smoke-blindness 
which  I  had  suffered  a  few  days  previ- 
ously, I  failed  to  find  the  tent,  though 
doubtless   I  passed  very  near  it. 

Ten  days  after  Elson  and  I  had  parted 
the  sky  cleared,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  eleventh  day  four  native  trappers 
found  me  in  the  snow  unable  to  walk. 
I  was  in  my  stocking  feet,  half  naked. 
I  had  eaten  the  leather  of  my  oil-tanned 
moccasins,  and  my  feet  were  frozen. 
Elson,  I  was  informed,  had  killed  game 
after  he  left  me,  and  with  no  such  depth 
of  snow  below  as  I  had  encountered,  had 
reached  the  trappers  on  Grand  Lake, 
whom  he  had  sent  in  to  the  rescue. 

Two  of  the  four  men  remained  with 
me,  the  other  two  proceeded  to  search 
for  Hubbard.  The  following  morning 
they  returned.  They  had  found  him 
wrapped  in  his  blankets,  dead.  They 
brought  back  his  papers.  There  was  a 
note  to  his  wife,  a  farewell  to  his  mother, 
and  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  October 
eighteenth,  a  last  entry  which  had  been 
written  shortly  after  Elson  and  I  had 
left  him.  The  condition  of  the  camp, 
the  position  of  Hubbard's  body,  and  the 
diary  entry  left  no  doubt  that  he  had 
lain  down  to  sleep  shortly  after  attending 
to  these  details  and  had  never  awakened. 

That  last  diary  entry  was  a  long  one, 
ending  with  this  paragraph: 

"To-night  or  to-morrow  perhaps  the 
weather  will  improve  so  I  can  build  fire, 
eat  the  rest  of  my  moccasins,  and  have 
some  more  bone  broth.  Then  I  can  boil 
my  belt  and  oil-tanned  moccasins  and  a 
pair  of  cowhide  mittens.  They  ought 
to  help  some.  I  am  not  suffering.  The 
acute  pangs  of  hunger  have  given  way  to 
indifference.  I'm  sleepy.  I  think  death 
from  starvation  is  not  so  bad.  But  let 
no  one  suppose  I  expect  it.  I  am  pre- 
pared— that  is  all." 
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W.    A.     LARNED,    AMERICAN     CAPTAIN,    IN     HIS     MATCH     WITH    DIXON, 
WHICH    HE   WON   THREE    SETS   TO   TWO 


MCLOUGHLIN,  THE   OTHER  AMERICAN   SINGLES   REPRESENTATIVE,   ALSO  DEFEATED 
DIXON,  HIS  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY  AT  THE  NET  SEEMING  TO  BEWILDER 

HIS   OPPONENT 


EEAMISH    (PLAYING)    AND   DIXON    WON    EASILY    FOR    ENGLAND    IN    DOUBLES 
AGAINST    BUNDY    AND    LITTLE,    THEIR    STEADY    VOLLEYING    AND    CON- 
SISTENT COVERING  NEVER  GIVING  THE  AMERICANS  A  CHANCE 


LOWE,  ENGLAND,   HAD  AN   AWKWARD  AND  NOT  VERY  EFFECTIVE  SERVICE,  BUT 
HIS  SKILL  AT  DIFFICULT  "GETS"   MADE  HIM  A  DANGEROUS  OPPONENT 


DIXON,    ENGLAND,     WAS     THE     EPITOME     OF     STEADINESS     AND     ACCURACY, 

ALTHOUGH    A   LITTLE   MORE   SPEED   AT   TIMES   WOULD    HAVE   ADDED 

GREATLY    TO    HIS    EFFECTIVENESS 


LOWE,   ENGLAND,   FOOTING  FAST  AT  THE  NET   IN   HIS   MATCH   WITH   LARNED 
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LABOUCHERE  IN  THE  NEW  BIPLANE  "ZODIAC"  WHICH  COMBINES  MANY  OF  THE 
FEATURES  OF  THE  TWO  TYPES 


MONOPLANE  VERSUS  BIPLANE 


By    AUGUSTUS    POST 


Illustrated  with   Photographs 


The  Relative  Merits  of  the  Two  Types  of  Aeroplanes  Compared 
on    the  Basis    of  Principles   and  Performances 


=^  HERE  is  no  question  in 
the  development  of  avia- 
tion more  interesting  to 
the  average  observer  than 
the  relative  value  of  the 
biplane  and  the  mono- 
plane. Types  of  both  have  so  multiplied 
and  differentiated  that  the  man  on  the 
street  can  no  longer  distinguish  at  sight, 
say,  a  Nieuport  from  any  other  of  the 
monoplanes  to  which  Bleriot  accustomed 
him,  or  pick  out  a  Farman,  a  Sommer, 
a  Voisin,  from  other  biplanes,  however 
they  may  show  their  peculiarities  to  the 
initiate,  but  the  two  main  divisions  of 
the  flying-machine  remain  distinct  and 
distinguishable  to  the  most  casual  gaze. 
Distinct  they  have  always  been,  even 
in  the  impulse  that  brought  each  into 
being.  The  dream  of  man  for  ages  had 
been  to  fly;  his  one  model  in  nature  had 
been  the  bird ;  mechanical  genius  first  set 
about  to  build  a  flying-machine  on  the 
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bird's  model.  All  birds  are  monoplanes, 
all  insects,  all  flying-fish,  all  flying- 
squirrels  are  monoplanes,  and  the  imita- 
tive genius  of  the  mechanic  seems  to  run 
naturally  to  the  production  of  a  machine 
of  the  monoplane  type. 

The  biplane,  on  the  other  hand,  starts 
from  the  kite.  Originally  a  monoplane 
surface,  the  kite  was  developed  and 
made  more  efficient  by  Mr.  Hargrave, 
a  well-known  Australian  scientist,  who 
constructed  the  double-surface  "  Har- 
grave Kite,"  widely  used  for  scientific 
purposes  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  as  well 
as  by  boys  in  their  sports.  This  kite- 
form  is  not  an  imitation  of  anything  in 
nature,  but  the  creation  of  a  scientific 
mind,  worked  out  on  engineering  prin- 
ciples. 

This  fundamental  difference  extends 
all  down  the  line  of  subsequent  aero- 
plane construction.  The  monoplane  is 
the   development  of  mechanical   genius, 


Photograph  from  Pictorial  News  Co. 

THE   NEW   PAULHAN    BIPLANE   IN    FLIGHT,    SHOWING  THE   LATEST   DEPARTURE 

IN  WING  DESIGN 


the  biplane  is  the  product  of  engineer- 
ing skill  and  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  aero-dynamics  and  construction. 

Otto  Lilienthal,  a  German,  a  man  of 
poetic  nature  and  an  enthusiast,  studied 
the  stork  and  its  manner  of  flight  and 
built  a  monoplane  gliding  surface  on  re- 
sultant lines.  This  inspired  Octave 
Chanute  to  repeat  some  of  Lilienthal's 
experiments  near  Chicago.  Mr.  Cha- 
nute was  at  that  time  chief  engineer  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  an  engineer  and  sci- 
entist of  the  highest  order,  and  just  as 
Hargrave  had  improved  the  kite,  Cha- 
nute finally  improved  the  bird  model  of 
Lilienthal  by  building  a  "Chanute"  glid- 
ing machine,  founded  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Pratt  truss  used  in  all 
bridge  building  and  engineering  con- 
struction work. 

The  monoplane  may  thus  be  said  to 
descend  from  Lilienthal's  poetic  model 
glider,  the  biplane  from  the  glider  of 
Chanute,  scientifically  constructed  on 
engineering  principles.  The  Wright 
Brothers  were  also  experimenting  at  the 
time  with  a  glider  built  with  practically 
the  same  construction,  but  made  flexible 
at  the  rear  edge  for  the  better  mainte- 
nance of  equilibrium. 

The  poet  is,  as  the  word  implies,  the 
"maker,"   the   doer,   the  empiricist;  the 


scientist,  as  its  derivation  shows,  the 
"Knower,"  one  who  works  outward 
from  basic  principles.  This  shows  not 
only  in  the  types  of  machines  but  in  the 
characters  of  the  men  who  invent  them. 
Bleriot,  who  has  the  best  factory  facili- 
ties and  equipment  in  the  world,  is  the 
typical  monoplane  inventor,  the  born 
mechanic;  the  Wrights  created  their  bi- 
plane not  so  much  in  the  shop  as  in  the 
study,  planning  it  out  completely  and 
working  from  data  previously  obtained. 

The  monoplane  is,  as  everyone  knows, 
an  aeroplane  with  a  single  large  support- 
ing surface,  while  the  biplane  has  the 
large  or  main  supporting  surfaces  placed 
one  over  the  other,  usually  strongly  held 
together  by  struts  and  braced  by  cross- 
wires.  However,  I  would  put  a  num- 
ber of  machines  into  a  third  category, 
which  I  would  call  "double  mono- 
planes" or  "double  planes,"  to  include 
such  machines  as  have  two'  single  planes 
tandem,  or  placed  so  that  one  follows  the 
other,  such  as  the  Langley  type.  These 
have  hitherto  been  considered  mono- 
planes solely  because  all  their  surfaces 
were  on  the  same  general  plane  or  level. 

This  class  would  also  include  ma- 
chines with  two  single  planes  superim- 
posed, which  seem  to  be  held  apart  from 
each  other,  but  are  not  firmly  built  to- 
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gether  as  a  unit.  Such  are  the  hydro- 
aeroplane recently  used  by  Ferber  in  his 
experiments  over  the  bay  of  Monaco,  the 
Goupy  machine,  and  the  machine  built 
by  M.  Louis  Breguet,  which  has  a  mono- 
plane fusillage  with  engine  and  propel- 
ler in  front  and  two  supporting  surfaces 
held   apart   by  single  struts. 

The  case  for  the  respective  types,  it 
would  appear,  resolves  itself  into  a  com- 
parison of  the  claims  of  each  to  superi- 
ority in  the  qualities  which  flying-ma^ 
chines  must  possess — speed,  adaptability 
for  altitude,  weight-carrying  and  dura- 
tion, usefulness,  especially  in  cross-coun- 
try flight  in  war  or  peace,  and  safety. 
This  may  partly  be  indicated  by  per- 
formances, but  at  this  early  stage  in  avi- 
ation it  must  be  forecast  somewhat  from 
the  construction  and  consequent  limita- 
tions of  the  types. 

The  speed  record  belongs  to  the  mono- 
plane and  has  done  so  from  the  begin- 
ning. At  this  writing  it  is  held  by  the 
late  E.  Nieuport  in  a  Nieuport  at  Mour- 
melon,  France,  with  a  speed  of  82  miles 
an  hour.  Although  the  first  Gordon 
Bennett  race  was  won  by  a  biplane,  all 
others  since  have  been  won  by  mono- 
planes, and  even  when  the  biplane  won 
the  race,  faster  time  was  made  in  a  single 
lap  by  the  contesting  monoplane. 

Speed  Not  the  Whole  Story 

In  short,  if  all  there  were  to  flying 
were  going 'swiftly  straight  through  the 
air,  it  would  be  a  clear  case  for  the 
monoplane.  But  it  is  actually  a  debat- 
able question  whether  in  the  final  de- 
velopment of  the  art  of  flying,  extreme 
speed  is  an  entirely  desirable  quality. 
Extreme  speed  in  flight  is  all  right  while 
in  the  air,  and  enables  one  to  cut  through 
wind  disturbances  with  less  chance  of 
loss  of  equilibrium  and  consequent  in- 
crease of  safety,  but  it  complicates  se- 
riously the  problems  of  landing  and  ma- 
neuvering. 

The  altitude  record  shifts  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  Some  idea  of  this  may 
be  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  records 
since  only  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  Up  to  December  31,  1910,  the 
world's  record  was  held  by  Legagneux, 
in  a  Bleriot  monoplane,  with  a  trifle  over 


9,975  feet.  He  had  wrested  this  from 
a  Wright  biplane  flown  by  R.  Johnstone 
to  9,714  feet.  Loridan  won  from  the 
monoplane  in  a  Farman  biplane  at 
Mourmelon  in  July  with  10,761  feet, 
and  directly  after  Lincoln  Beachey 
raised  the  figure  to  11,642  feet  in  a  Cur- 
tiss  biplane  at  the  Chicago  meet.  But 
before  the  end  of  the  season  it  passed 
again  to  the  monoplanes,  and  is  now 
held  by  Rolland  G.  Garros  in  a  Bleriot 
with  13,945  feet,  over  two  and  a  half 
miles. 

A  high  altitude  record  depends  upon 
the  ability  to  operate  in  air  with  not 
quite  half,  or  at  least  much  less  than, 
the  supporting  power  of  air  near  the  sur- 
face, and  consequently  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent test  of  general  efficiency.  This 
is  one  reason  why  altitude  tests,  to  the 
layman  often  so  purposeless,  are  so  im- 
portant to  constructors  of  aeroplanes,  es- 
pecially just  now  in  the  experimental 
stage  of  building.  The  aviator's  reason 
for  exacting  high  altitude  possibilities 
is  his  desire  to  get  into  the  major  cur- 
rents, which  may  be  favorable  to  speedy 
long-distance  flight.  If,  to  his  tremen- 
dous engine  power  he  can  add  the  speed 
of  the  upper  currents — well  known  to 
balloonists — there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  easily  add  to  his  machine's 
speed  the  velocity  of  upper  air-currents, 
which  have  been  recorded  as  high  as  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour. 

It  also  enables  him  to  get  out  of  dis- 
turbed conditions  at  lower  altitudes  and 
to  cross  high  mountain  ranges  and — a 
very  important  point — gives  him  a  much 
safer  position  for  gliding  down  in  case 
the  motor  gives  out.  The  ultimate  pos- 
sibilities of  altitude  are  by  no  means 
reached,  and  it  is  perhaps  hazardous  to 
forecast  that  the  greater  supporting  sur- 
face of  the  biplane  will  finally  count  for 
more  in  the  higher  air,  though  there  is 
reason  for  such  a  belief. 

In  weight-carrying,  the  biplane  easily 
leads.  Breguet  holds  the  record  with 
fourteen  passengers,-  and  though  Bleriot 
has  built  a  monoplane  that  carried  seven, 
for  demonstration  purposes,  this  ma- 
chine was  not  further  developed. 
Weight-carrying  power  is  a  most  impor- 
tant quality,  not,  as  might  be  imagined, 
for  possible  passenger  traffic,  but  because 


Ready   for  the   Start 


In    Full    Flight 


Gliding   Down  the  Wire 


Landing  on  the  Water 


Taking   the   Air 


Back    to    Shore 


LAUNCHING   A    CURTISS    BIPLANE   FROM   A   WIRE   TO   SHOW    ITS   AVAILABILITY   IN 

NAVAL   USE 
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THE  NEW  MAURICE  FARMAN  BIPLANE  IN  FLIGHT — THIS  MACHINE  HOLDS  THE 
world's  RECORD  FOR  DURATION 


it  permits  taking  along  a  greater  amount 
of  fuel,  much  increasing  the  radius  of 
action  and  permitting  the  aviator  to  stay 
up  much  longer.  Aeroplane  makers  do 
not  and  will  not  consider  passenger-car- 
rying beyond  a  comparatively  small 
number;  it  is  the  fuel,  the  life  of  the 
flight,  that  they  wish  to  make  possible  to 
the  aviator  in  increased  quantity. 

From  this,  it  will  not  be  surprising 
that  the  duration  record  should  be  held 
by  the  biplane — G.  Fournay  at  Buc, 
France,  September  2,  1911,  flying  a 
Maurice  Farman  biplane  continuously 
for  11  hours  1  minute,  and  covering  720 
kilometers,  about  450  miles. 

The  aeroplane  is  now,  roughly  speak- 
ing, useful  for  two  purposes,^ — military 
and  naval  uses  in  time  of  war  and  cross- 
country flight  for  sport  or  practical  pur- 
poses in  time  of  peace.  For  the  army, 
both  types  may  be,  and  are  readily,  util- 
ized without  encroaching  upon  each  oth- 
er's special  usefulness.  The  speedy  mono- 
plane is  used  for  messages  where  rapid 
personal  communication  must  be  estab- 
lished ;  the  biplane  more  for  observation 
and   reconnoitering,   for  locating  impor- 
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tant  dispositions  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
allowing  by  its  lower  speed  an  opportu- 
nity for  passengers  to  sketch  or  photo- 
graph, something  very  difficult  to  do  from 
a  monoplane  whose  construction  affords 
only  a  limited  field  of  downward  vision. 
This  is  a  most  important  detail,  and  this 
is  the  position  taken  by  all  military  offi- 
cers and  the  Aeronautic  Corps  of  France, 
England,  and  America,  who  have  been 
training  their  military  aviators  for  this 
kind  of  work.  Biplanes  have  been  the 
machines  chosen  for  sketching  or  map- 
making,  because  by  virtue  of  the  position 
of  the  aviator,  the  field  of  vision  is  so 
much  clearer  below.  The  United  States 
army  has  no  monoplanes — which  may 
or  may  not  bear  upon  the  question,  ac- 
cording as  one  has  had  experience  with 
the  .difficulty  of  getting  American  appro- 
priations for  military  aeronautics — but 
the  French  army,  -with  a  remarkable  gov- 
ernmental co-operation  and  a  strong  na- 
tional predilection  for  the  monoplane 
type,  is  equipped  in  about  the  proportion 
of  sixty  biplanes  to  thirty  monoplanes. 

For  general  scouting  work,  both  ma- 
chines are  needed,   and  at  the  German 


Photograph  from  Pictorial  News  Co. 

THE    BREGUET    BIPLANE    HAS    THE    PROPELLER    IN    FRONT    AND    TWO    SUPPORTING 
SURFACES  HELD  APART  BY  SINGLE  STRUTS 


maneuvers  this  year  proved  their  effici- 
ency so  well  as  to  earn  the  especial  con- 
gratulations of  the  emperor.  For  wire- 
less operations  the  biplane  is  better,  on 
account  of  its  construction,  which  is  the 
reason  why  all  experiments  of  this  nature 
have  been,  as  far  as  I  know,  conducted 
from  biplanes.  The  biplane  is  able  to 
make  better  landings  on  rough  ground, 
an  advantage  in  time  of  war,  and  though 
I  have  never  known  of  actual  experi- 
ments in  such  use,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
biplane  could  not  be  used  to  lay  the 
"buzzer"  wire,  that  marvelous  develop- 
ment of  field  communication  that  comes 
nearest  to  actual  wireless.  The  "buz- 
zer" wire,  now  carried  in  a  roll  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  man  who  lays  it  as  he 
goes,  could  be  laid  from  an  aeroplane 
over  impassable  ravines,  swamps,  or 
gorges  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time. 

As  for  naval  uses,  all  the  facts  are  on 
the  side  of  the  biplane,  simply  because 
it  is  the  only  type  that  successfully  com- 
plies with  naval  conditions.  These  are 
that  the  machine  should  be  capable  of 
carrying  the  extra  weight  of  pontoons  or 


a  boat  for  landing  on  water  or  for  sup- 
plying flotation  ;  that  it  should  possess 
exceptional  qualities  of  duration  and  re- 
liability, not  only  for  the  character,  but 
for  the  range  of  the  operations  involved ; 
that  for  the  same  reason  it  should  have 
greater  altitude  possibilities  than  mili- 
tary uses  require  ;  and,  possibly  most 
important,  that  it  should  be  capable  of 
landing  on  water  and  rising  from  it.  To 
meet  all  these  needs  a  new  type  has  been 
evolved  from  the  biplane, — the  hydro- 
aeroplane, whose  powers  of  rising  and 
landing  have  been  so  developed  that  it 
has  been  actually  launched  from  a  wire. 
This  shows  that  it  could  be  readily 
launched  from  a  ship,  gaining  its  start 
by  sliding  down  one  of  the  stays  of  the 
vessel,  aided  by  the  ability  of  the  ship 
to  steer  and  steam  into  the  wind.  This 
launching  from  a  wire  was  accomplished 
for  the  first  time  on  September  17  of 
this  year  by  the  U.  S.  naval  aeroplane 
built  by  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  and  operated 
by  Lieut.  Theodore  G.  Ellyson — one  of 
the  Hammondsport  experiments  at  which 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  assist.    - 

In  the  records  for  cross-country  flight 
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NIEUPORT    ABOARD    HIS    28-HORSEPOWER    MONOPLANE    WITH    WHICH    HE    ESTAB- 
LISHED THE  WORLD'S  SPEED  RECORD II9  KILOMETERS  AN  HOUR 


in  Europe,  the  monoplane  is  pre-eminent, 
though  some  notable  flights  have  been 
made  by  a  passenger-carrying  biplane, 
especially  Renaux's  Circuit  of  Europe 
flight  and  that  from  Paris  to  Puy-de- 
Dom.  In  the  Circuit  of  England, — 
nearly  one  thousand  miles,  accomplished 


in  three  days  of  actual  flying, — where 
eighteen  monoplanes  and  twelve  biplanes 
entered,  monoplanes  took  both  first  and 
second  place.  In  fact,  they  so  outstripped 
the  biplanes  as  to  inspire  Lord  North- 
cliffe  to  give  some  fervent  advice  to  his 
countrymen  to  pay  all  their  attention  to 


Photograph  from  Pictorial  News  Co. 

THREE-QUARTER    VIEW    OF    ASTRA-BIPLANE    BUILT    FOR    THE    FRENCH    ARMY  J 

SPAN    12    METERS,    LENGTH    10    METERS,    ENGINE    60-H.P.,    8-CYL.    RENAULT 
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GASSIER  IN   HIS   MONOPLANE  WITH   70-HORSEPOWER  GREGOIRE   MOTOR 


developing  the  single-surface  machine  as 
the  aeroplane  of  the  future,  evidently  in 
the  belief  that  the  biplane  was  already 
obsolescent.  In  the  Paris-Rome  race, 
there  were  only  three  biplanes  out  of  over 
twenty  entries,  and  these  were  far  out- 
classed from  the  start.  In  the  Circuit  of 
Europe — France,  Belgium  and  England, 


including  two  Channel  crossings — mono- 
planes also  made  by  far  the  best  showing, 
though  as  already  noted,  one  biplane  did 
complete  the  course.  A  speedy  machine 
may  excel  in  such  flights  because  it  ex- 
poses the  aviator  to  peril  for  a  shorter 
space  of  time.  For  example,  crossing 
Niagara   River   in   a  monoplane   would 


Photograph  from  Pictorial  News  Co. 

PAULHAN'S    NEW   TRIPLANE,   WHICH    MADE   ITS   FIRST   FLIGHT   SEPTEMBER  20, 
191 1 — DRIVEN  BY  A  70-HORSEPOWER  GNOME  MOTOR 
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expose  the  aviator  to  its  dangers  for  a 
lesser  time  than  a  slower  machine,  al- 
though this  very  feat  has,  as  it  happens, 
been  accomplished  by  a  biplane  that  suc- 
cessfully navigated  the  turbulent  air-cur- 
rents. 

In  cross-country  flights  in  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  biplane  is  far  ahead. 
Atwood's  flight  of  over  1,200  miles 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  in  a  bi- 
plane establishes  at  this  writing  the 
world's  record  for  long-distance  cross- 
country flying,  so  this  record,  first  made 
in  Europe  by  a  French  monoplane,  is 
now  held  in  America  by  an  American 
biplane. 

Other  conditions,  however,  govern 
cross-country  flights  when  carrying  a 
passenger,  and  here  monoplanes  are  at  a 
disadvantage  for  reasons  already  ex- 
plained. The  wings  must  be  made  much 
larger  and  this  makes  them  too  frail 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  machine's 
hard  contact  with  the  ground  in  a  rough 
landing,  such  as  cross-country  flights  of- 
ten entail,  and  they  are  somewhat  han- 
dicapped in  landing  by  not  being  such 
good  gliders,  on  account  of  lesser  wing 
area. 

It  might  seem  as  if  the  question  of 
relative  safety  could  be  readily  decided 
by  comparing  the  number  of  fatal  acci- 
dents to  the  score  of  each  class,  but  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  such  a  couise 
would  have  little  value  in  this  period  of 
aeroplane  building,  which  is  still  large] y 
experimental.  Our  knowledge  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  exact  always  to  determine 
whether  a  fall  is  due  to  structural  de- 
ficiencies, to  unusual  strain,  or — as  is 
often  the  case, — to  the  recklessness  of 
the  aviator,  or  even  to  a  momentary  lapse 
of  the  constant,  almost  automatic  vigi- 
lance required.     However,  the  construc- 


tion of  the  monoplane  seems  an  evidence 
of  greater  safety  because  the  engine  is 
in  front  and  the  operator  on  top,  and 
in  case  of  a  fall,  it  is  on  top  of  the  engine 
that  he  falls.  The  biplane,  unless  the 
aviator  is  thrown  to  one  side  in  falling, 
is  likely  to  crush  him  under  the  engine. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  machine  is  as 
likely  to  fall  sideways  as  head-first,  spill- 
ing the  aviator  free  of  the  engine — and  no 
direct  fall  from  or  with  a  machine  is 
exactly  what  one  would  call  safe.  It  is 
an  interesting  matter  of  record  that  the 
Wright  Brothers  started  to  experiment 
with  monoplanes  and  gave  it  up  because 
they  could  not  get  the  factor  of  safety 
to  a  point  that  would  satisfy  them. 

The  evidence  is  in,  as  the  case  stands 
to-day,  and  the  partisan  of  either  type 
may — and  will — use  it  to  establish  the 
claim  of  his  own  machine  to  pre-emi- 
nence, but  there  is  no  need  for  partisan- 
ship at  all.  Nor  is  there  much  among 
practical  flyers,  many  of  whom  use  the 
two  types  interchangeably,  the  monoplane 
being,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
French  school,  the  easier  for  Frenchmen 
to  learn,  while  Americans  learn  the  bi- 
plane more  readily.  But  the  same  quali- 
ties are  needed  to  make  a  successful  avi- 
ator in  either,  and  every  season  the  rec- 
ords shift  back  and  forth  with  a  rapidity 
that  goes  to  show  that  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  line  of  demarcation,  and  that 
their  uses  do  not  develop  so  much  along 
sharply  diverging  lines  as  students  of 
construction  believed  at  first  would  be 
the  case.  The  main  points  of  difference, 
as  we  have  seen,  develop  from  basic  con- 
struction principles,  but  only  the  new 
age  that  produced  the  aeroplane,  and  that 
the  aeroplane  will  in  turn  develop,  can 
show  which  type  will  be  better  suited 
to  its  new  civilization. 


VANCOUVER  ISLAND  DEER  AT   HOME 


HUNTING  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


By    BONNYCASTLE    DALE 


Photographs  by  Fleming  Bros. 


A  Land  that  Is  Still  Filled  with   Game,  Large  and  Small,  and 
Whose  Waters  Teem  with  Fish 


*4 


X  T  E  N  D  I  N  G  from  the 
boundary  of  the  State  of 
Washington  on  the  49th 
parallel  clear  up  to  the 
54°  the  ever  decreasing 
heights  of  the  Rocky  and 
the  Cascade  Ranges,  and  the  wide,  un- 
inhabited plateaus  between,  form  a  hunt- 
ing ground  almost  four  hundred  miles 
square.  This  is  the  mainland  of  British 
Columbia.  There  is  also  the  huge  Van- 
couver Island,  eighty  miles  out  to  sea, 
with  its  backbone  range  of  mountains, 
its  length  of  three  hundred  miles,  and 
its  width  of  eighty,  furnishing  another 
immense  hunting  field. 

Its  woods  are  filled  with  blacktail  deer 
and  its  northern  valley  with  wapiti,  the 
true  American  red  deer,  called  here  the 
American     elk.       Bear,     panthers     and 


wolves  abound  and  the  rivers  are  literally 
filled  with  salmon  and  trout.  I  use  the 
word  advisedly  when  I  say  filled  as  I 
have  counted  over  a  hundred  salmon  in 
a  pool  some  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  These 
were  spawning,  but  they  are  equally  nu- 
merous off  the  river  mouths  and  they 
take  a  spoon  greedily,  that  is  the  Spring 
and  the  Cohoe  'do,  but  of  this  later. 

The  noblest  animal  that  inhabits  the 
huge  valleys  and  plateaus  of  the  main- 
land of  British  Columbia  is  the  moose. 
Go  to  the  Cassiar  district  if  you  want 
the  finest  moose  hunting  the  world  offers 
and  remember  that  you  will  not  be  too 
late  as  these  animals,  under  the  care  of 
the  Provincial  Government,  are  actually 
increasing  in  numbers.  You  can  take 
but  two  bull  moose  but  we  give  you 
four  months,  beginning  in  September  to 
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get  them,  and  we  charge  the  regular  li- 
cense of  one  hundred  dollars  per  hunter. 
If  you  get  a  bull  close  to  a  thousand 
pounds,  with  a  forest  of  beams  and 
branches  that  extend  between  five  and  six 
feet,  really  the  inside  cavity  of  the  upper 
brain  resembles  a  bone  bath  tub,  you  will 
feel  amply  repaid. 

I  wondered  as  a  lad  how  they  carried 
those  mighty  masses  of  horns  through  the 
underbrush,  but  if  you  have  ever  seen  a 
moose  place  his  horns  lengthwise  to  his 
body  you  will  notice  that  wherever  the 
broad  shoulders  can  pass  the  horns  can- 
follow.  If  you  are  going  to  hunt  out 
here  come  early;  July  is  none  too  soon 
to  get  north  and  get  started,  but  by  all 
means  write  to  the  game  warden  at  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  for  pamphlets  explaining 
everything. 

You  need  not  go  as  far  north  as  Cas- 
siar.  If  you  come  wTest  by  rail  stop  off 
at  Lytton.  North  lies  a  parklike  country. 
If  you  are  fond  of  horseback  work  you 
can  ride  to  your  heart's  content.  One 
hundred  miles  from  the  main  line  of  the 
railroad  sheep  and  goat,  deer  and  bear — 
grizzly  and  black — can  be  readily  found, 
and  guides  are  easy  to  get  at  the  towns 
on  the  line. 

I  think  of  all  the  simple  game  our 
friend  the  mountain  goat  has  place  of 
honor.  Mazama  montana  is  a  creature 
without  knowledge  of  sanitary  habits 
and  when  I  tell  you  that  we  have  come 
so  close  to  him  as  most  readily  and  dis- 
agreeably to  discern  his  heavy  odor,  you 
will  not  wonder  that  good  heads  are 
obtained.  Meet  him  suddenly  on  his 
own  stamping  ground  and  the  old  chap 
will  stare  at  you  much  after  the  fashion 
of  a  tame  goat.  Suddenly  the  knowledge 
that  curiosity  is  a  dangerous  thing  comes 
over  him  and  away  he  charges  at  the 
most  impossible  side  of  the  hill — and  he 
makes  it  too,  with  much  clatter  of  dis- 
placed shale.  Even  these  nimble,  crafty, 
old  warriors  pick  out  "no  thoroughfare." 
Sometimes  several  cases  have  been  noted 
of  a  goat  having  wandered  along  a  ledge 
until  it  became  so  narrow  that  it  was 
impossible  for  it  to  turn.  I  have  noted 
in  all  cases  of  mistakes  made  among  the 
animals  that  panic  seizes  them,  and  al- 
though the  animal  inevitably  falls  from 
the  cliff  I  do  not  think  it  leaps;  rather 


it  falls  off  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  plunge. 
I  have  seen  three  sheep  on  closed  trails, 
unable  to  go  ahead,  back  up  or  turn. 
How  long  they  could  stand  the  strain 
is  uncertain,  but  we  saw  them  through 
the  glass  all  of  one  day. 

If  you  seek  the  myriad  caribou  (Ran- 
gifer  montanus)  go  any  place  in  lower 
and  central  British  Columbia.  You 
have  the  same  four  months  to  hunt  him 
and  the  one  license  includes  all  game 
that  wears  hair,  scales,  or  feathers. 
Within  a  day's  trailing  from  the  railroad 
you  can  get  most  excellent  shooting,  and 
those  wondrous  branching  horns  are  not 
to  be  found  of  greater  extent  anywhere, 
at  least  so  European  sportsmen  inform 
us.  Steamboats  now  take  the  place  of  the 
more  picturesque  canoe  but  you  will  need 
the  latter  on  side  trips.  Bands  of  ten 
to  one  hundred  caribou  are  no  uncommon 
sight  after  the  snow  flies.  With  the 
new  modern  high  power  rifles  these  lord- 
ly animals  fall  an  easy  prey.  The  ones 
pictured  were  in  the  Cassiar  district. 

Haunts   of  the  Mule  Deer 

The  mule  deer  (Cariacus  7?iacrotis) 
are  to  be  found  all  over  the  lower  main- 
land but  not  on  the  island ;  this  is  true 
of  the  white-tailed  deer  also,  but  the 
black-tailed  deer  are  everywhere,  both 
on  island  and  mainland.  My  assistant 
and  I  never  kill  these  small  deer.  Time 
after  time  we  have  essayed  to  capture 
them  by  hand.  We  have  met  them  on 
the  seashore  where  the  tide  shut  off  their 
retreat  and  the  almost  precipitous  clay 
cliff  prevented  them  climbing.  As  soon 
as  we  get  near  enough  up  flies  the  black 
tail,  back  goes  the  head  and  off  up  that 
seemingly  impossible  bank  they  go.  The 
ledges  in  places  are  not  more  than  an 
inch  wide,  yet  they  bound  and  leap  and 
scramble  from  one  to  another. 

One  day  I  watched  Fritz,  my  assistant, 
take  the  best  (?)  trail,  while  ahead  of 
him  leaped  and  plunged  a  fawn.  The 
little  yellow  legs  fairly  twinkled  in  the 
shower  of  uptorn  cliff  it  was  sending 
down  and  my  lad  forgot  his  danger  and, 
pressing  his  body  to  the  cliff,  kept  on. 
He  had  to  choose  more  practicable  paths 
than  the  nimble  fawn — he  told  me  after- 
wards that  it  made  its  way  up  one  place 
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where  there  was  no  ledge  at  all.  Finally 
the  fawn  rolled  half  way  down  and 
Fritz  did  not  dare  to  follow. 

It  took  him  an  hour's  knife  cutting 
and  scraping  to  get  to  the  top  of  the 
hundred  foot  cliff  and  then  he  arrived 
under  the  overhanging  top  of  the  bank 
and  had  to  tunnel  through.  I  have  had 
one  of  these  animals  charge  me  rather 
than  j-ump  off  a  blind  trail,  at  least  he 
saw  me  standing  there  and  came  right 
along  in  huge  leaps,  bounding  like  an 
animated  ball  along  a  trail  not  a  foot 
wide.  I  had  to  squeeze  against  the  bank 
and  let  this  buck  pass.  Another  time  I 
was  glad  to  jump  behind  a  tree — so  if 
you  want  to  kill  a  small  deer  the  country 
is  full  of  your  game. 

If  it  is  sheep  you  seek,  the  story  is 
different.  We  have  no  less  than  four 
varieties  out  here — and  very  much  up  in 
the  clouds  all  of  them  are  too.  That 
magnificent  sheep  the  bighorn  heads  the 
list.  Ovis  montana  is  well  worthy  of 
the  trouble  it  takes  to  secure  him.  Right 
in  the  Rockies,  not  very  far  from  where 
you  leave  your  Pullman,  but  very  much 
above  you,  bands  of  these  nimble  animals 
are  feeding.  A  few  hundred  miles  to  the 
north,  in  Cassiar,  Ovis  Stonei,  Ovis 
Fannini  and  Ovis  Balli  are  to  be  found, 
but  if  you  can  get  the  bighorn  never 
will  the  sweet-scented  fragrance  from 
the  old  briar  pipe  ascend  after  dinner  is 
over  and  the  den  reached  toward  hand- 
somer horns  than  grace  the  heads  of 
these  perfect  animals. 

If  you  are  a  naturalist  bring  your 
camera,  a  good  focal  plane  shutter  with 
the  latest  telephoto  attachment  and  a 
good  strong  telescope  and  you  can  study 
this  wild  sheep  while  yet  there  is  time, 
for  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  establishing  a  mighty  pre- 
serve in  the  Rockies,  the  fauna  of  Amer- 
ica is  passing  out.  My  eyes  have  seen 
the  light  for  but  fifty  years  and  in  that 
brief  space  I  have  noted  the  extinction, 
the  decimation,  or  at  least  the  lessening 
of  almost  all  the  fauna,  no  matter 
whether  it  wears  scales  or  hair  or  feath- 
ers, almost  everything  that  was  on  this 
continent  or  in  the  water  of  its  littoral 
at  my  birth  is  sadly  decimated  at  this 
my  fiftieth  year.  All  must  pass  before 
the  close  cutting  line  of  northward  ad- 


vancing civilization.  These  mighty 
masses  of  animals  need  mighty  feeding 
grounds,  so  does  the  rapidly  growing 
human  race.  It  seems  very  sad,  but  per- 
haps it  is  better  so,  for  every  wild  animal 
we  have  killed  we  have  reared  ten  domes- 
tic ones  to  take  its  place. 

No  doubt  many  of  my  Eastern  readers 
will  want  a  bearskin  for  the  kiddies'  feet 
to  patter  on  and  increase  the  respect  for 
that  mighty  hunter  "dad."  Notwith- 
standing the  magazine  stories  to  the  con- 
trary, you  could  send  that  kiddie  of  yours 
and  if  he  could  shoot  straight  enough  he 
could  bring  home  that  bearskin.  The 
bears  are  poor,  cowardly  grass  eaters, 
berry  feeders,  mice  catchers,  aye,  they 
even  eat  ants  and  grasshoppers,  snails 
and  slugs — and  yet  these  nature-fakirs 
write  about  them  as  if  their  natural  food 
was  man,  white  preferred.  I  do  yield 
respect  to  a  grizzly  that  cannot  get  out 
of  your  road,  or  one  that  is  wounded,  but 
the  average  black  bear,  and  it  is  plentiful 
all  over  British  Columbia,  will  run  like 
a  grumbling  pig,  aye!  even  if  the  cubs 
are  at  her  heels. 

Bruin    in    a    Comedy   Role 

We  have  some  very  funny  things  hap- 
pen with  the  bears.  Of  course  as  soon 
as  a  boy  stumbles  up  against  one  he  ex- 
pects to  be  eaten  alive  right  off.  One 
little  lad,  skating,  sat  down  on  a  log  for 
a  rest  and  over  he  toppled  right  on  top 
of  a  nice,  big,  smooth,  black  bear.  Now 
you  see  this  bear  had  never  seen  a  maga- 
zine, so  he  did  not  know  that  boys  were 
made  for  bear's  food,  so  he  jumped  up 
and  slapped  away  at  the  intruder.  The 
scared  boy  ran  out  of  the  mess  and  his 
friend  killed  the  bear  with  an  axe. 

I  know  of  Indian  boys  less  than  a 
round  dozen  of  years  old  killing  one  of 
these  big,  fat,  lazy,  vegetable  eaters.  But 
remember  it  is  a  big  animal  and'  if  you 
sting  it  up  well  with  a  poorly  directed 
shot,  its  teeth  and  claws  are  big  enough 
to  make  a  bad  wreck  of  you,  although 
even  when  wounded  the  chances  are  that 
it  will  run.  I  know  of  one  Indian  that 
wounded  a  grizzly;  first  he  chased  it, 
then  the  bear  took  a  hand  and  chased 
him,  it  in  turn  became  the  pursued  again. 
Ahead  lay  a  river  and  over  it  a  great 
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hollow  cedar  had  fallen.  Into  this  the 
bear  scrambled  and  after  it  loped  the 
Indian,  and,  as  he  so  graphically  said 
later,  "The  hyas  fool  bear  turned."  The 
result  of  it  all  was  that  a  hunter's  dog 
found  the  pair.  The  bear  was  on  top — 
dead — the  Indian  underneath  almost 
smothered  with  gore  from  thirty-eight 
stabs  he  had  up-prodded  into  the  big, 
brown  breast,  and  it  managed  to  claw 
his  hip  and  bite  his  shoulder  badly  before 
it  died,  but  he  killed  it  all  the  same  with 
his  skinning  knife. 

Wolves  we  have  all  over  the  province. 
.  I  regret  to  announce  that  the  British 
Columbia  wolf  does  not  prefer  human 
beings  for  food.  This  big  gray  chap — 
he  is  almost  black  on  Vancouver  Island 
— eats  things  far  smaller  than  a  man. 
Anything  that  the  keen  eyes  and  clear 
scent  can  discover,  anything  that  lives 
and  moves  and  is  small  enough  not  to 
put  up  a  good  stiff  fight  is  his  prey.  No 
doubt  the  old,  the  infirm,  the  dying,  and 
the  very  young  deer  do  fall  a  prey,  but 
it  would  be  a  very  poor  buck  that  could 
not  beat  off  a  wolf  with  its  sharp  front 
hoof  or  beat  it  in  a  race. 

It  is  the  panther  (Felis  concolour) 
that  does  the  most  damage.  Even  in  a 
stern  chase  this  beast  cannot  catch  a  deer. 
(I  write  from  notes  carefully  gathered 
all  over  the  coast  from  hundreds  of 
guides  and  hunters  and  from  my  own 
observation.)  The  deer  must  almost  be 
delivered  into  his  claws  before  he  is  sure 
of  it.  True,  a  very  young  fawn,  or  a 
deer  that  is  ill,  is  sure  bait  for  the  long, 
lithe,  sneaking,  cowardly  cat, — a  cat  so 
cowardly  that  it  has  never  yet  been  re- 
corded on  this  coast  as  attacking  man, 
woman,  or  child.  Many  a  time  its  evil 
yellow  eyes  have  glared  on  the  kiddies 
on  Vancouver  Island  on  their  way  to 
school,  but  none  have  been  attacked; 
many  a  little  innocent  has  seen  a  panther, 
as  the  trail  later  proved,  but  they  do  not 
feed  on  children  out  here. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  some  notes 
from  Mars  about  animals  have  fluttered 
down  to  this  planet,  for  surely  all  the 
men  who  write  these  bloodthirsty  animal 
tales  cannot  be  liars,  and  none  of  the 
men  that  really  study  the  wild  animals 
have   been   killed   or   injured;   or   even 


scared?  Many's  the  night  Fritz  and  I 
have  slept  under  a  tree,  where  the  well 
pressed  cedar  told  of  a  black-tail  deer's 
bed  and  the  only  weapons  we  had  in 
camp  were  our  small  pocket  knives. 
There  is  no  danger  in  the  woods  of 
British  Columbia  save  from  a  falling 
tree. 

If  it  should  happen  that  your  tastes 
lie  toward  fishing,  this  Pacific  Coast  has 
wonders  to  offer.  Since  I  arrived  here  I 
have  hardly  ever  gone  out  ostensibly  to 
fish  or  shoot;  we  just  put  the  rod  and 
gun  into  the  canoes  and  take  whatever 
actually  comes  across  our  path.  Steel- 
head  trout  that  you  cannot  land  under 
the  half  hour,  the  hardest  fighting  fish 
in  the  waters  of  this  continent,  abound. 
Cutthroat  trout  leap  in  every  harbor, 
bay  and  fiord.  Off  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  that  debouch  from  the  mainland 
and  the  island  great  Spring  salmon,  run- 
ning from  ten  to  eighty  pounds,  are 
found  each  spring  month,  and  in  the 
summer,  too,  waiting  for  us  lucky  fishers 
to  go  out  and  fight  with  them. 

Later  in  the  summer,  Cohoes  run,  a 
fish  of  much  endurance  on  the  end  of  a 
hooked  line,  one  that  fights  you  all  the 
time.  These  five  to  eight  pounders  run 
in  schools  of  countless  thousands.  I  have 
seen  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  caught  in 
one  salmon  trap  in  one  day  off  these 
fishing  grounds. 

In  the  fall  remaining  until  late  spring 
hosts  of  wild  fowl  are  with  us,  bucks  of 
all  breeds,  most  of  which  I  can  study 
from  the  desk  window  where  I  write  this 
without  leaving  my  typewriter  seat. 
They  feed  and  swim  along  or  rest 
right  on  the  shores  before  my  bungalow 
— and  in  every  other  inlet  and  fiord  on 
Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland. 

I  do  not  write  this  to  switch  men 
from  their  old  hunting  grounds,  but  if, 
unhappily,  these  are  being  decimated, 
here  is  the  last  and  greatest  hunting 
ground  on  this  continent.  I  have  no  re- 
tainer from  any  person,  company,  or 
government,  but  I  have  shot  and  fished 
all  over  the  United  States  and  you 
never  charged  me  a  cent  in  those  days — 
and  if  what  I  have  written  here  gives  any 
man  a  good  bag  for  a  fair  day's  work  I 
am  satisfied. 


A 

NEW  WAY 

OF  LOOKING 

AT  IT 

By 

DONAL    HAMILTON 
HAINES 


THERE  are  a  great 
many  persons  who 
shoot  ducks,  as  I  do. 
I  make  no  pretense  of  under- 
standing all  their  motives;  I 
aspire  only  to  interpret  some 
of  them  and  to  point  out 
that  we  are  not  such  a  grace- 
less, murderous  lot  as  we  are  supposed  to 
be.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  cannot 
do  this  thing  in  the  ordinary  fashion;  all 
arguments  which  I  may  adduce  from  the 
man's  point  of  view  are  worthless.  I 
argue  from  the  other  side;  I  have  studied 
the  duck. 

Now  there  are  ways  and  ways  of 
meeting  death.  From  what  I  have  read, 
I  do  not  believe  I  could  bring  myself  to 
shoot  a  deer;  I  dislike  to  think  of  the 
few  bunnies  that  I  have  bowled  over.  I 
have  no  liking  for  suffering  or  the  sight 
of  blood. 

But  I  do  not  feel  these  things  when  I 
bring  down  a  duck.  He  comes  to  my 
decoys  flauntingly,  daringly,  yet  with  a 
touch  of  wariness  which  always  makes 
me  feel  that  he  knows  what  may  be  in 
store  for  him.  If  I  hold  straight,  he 
dies  decently,  sanely,  without  muss,  out- 
cry, or  flutter.  And  I  swear  there  is  no 
unhappy  expression  on  his  face.  If  I 
miss,  he  gets  him  gone  with  a  hoot  of 
scorn — which   I   do  not  begrudge  him. 

With  me  it  is  a  game.  I  believe  it  is 
the  same  with  the  duck.  At-  least  I  like 
to  think  so.  I  consider  him  the  third 
link  in  a  triple  alliance  which  includes 
my   gun   and    myself.      He   appears    to 
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covet  excitement;  I  furnish  him  with  it. 
If  he  escapes,  he  is  probably  a  better 
duck  for  having  raced  with  death.  If 
he  does  not,  I  believe  that  I  am  the  bet- 
ter and  not  the  worse  for  having 
wrought  his  undoing. 

When  I  go  a-hunting  him,  I  have 
much  chance  to  practice  the  virtues;  I 
try  not  to  complain  when  the  conditions 
of  road  and  weather  are  enough  to  dis- 
courage me ;  I  am  endangering  the  pre- 
eminence of  Job  in  the  matter  of  pa- 
tience; I  cannot  see  that  I  am  being 
brutalized. 

A  big  Something  brought  me,  the 
gun,  and  the  duck  into  being.  It  must 
have  known  the  consequences  of  such 
creation ;  the  three  of  us  could  never  be 
brought  together  without  certain  results. 
Well,  I  am  satisfied  with  them;  I  have 
watched  the  duck,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  fails  to  understand  his  part. 

Ah !  I  have  heard  someone  mutter 
something  about  the  duck  not  being  able 
to  hit  back — about  my  running  no  part 
of  his  chance.  Why  not  go  to  shoot 
the  roaring  lion?  he  asks.  I  am  not  un- 
seated by  the  objection.  I  have  my 
work  to  do  to-morrow;  the  duck  has 
finished  his  to-day. 


BREEDING  TERRIERS 


By    WILLIAMS    HAYNES 

How  the  Dog  Fancier  May  Make  Sure  of  the  Survival  of  the 
Fittest  Among  His  Puppies 


^  HE  principles  upon  which 
Darwin  based  his  theory 
of  evolution — which  are 
now  accepted  by  scien- 
tists the  world  over  as 
biological  laws — are  the 
very  same  as  those  under  which  the  dog 
breeder  works.  Modern  animal  breeding 
is  evolution  in  which  man  plays  Dame 
Nature's  part. 

Breeding  is,  however,  far  from  being 
an  exact  science,  though  it  is  continu- 
ally becoming  more  and  more  scientific 
in  its  methods.  We  cannot  sit  down,  a 
pencil  in  our  fingers  and  paper  before 
us,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  stud  book 
and  a  set  of  mathematical  formulas  fig- 
ure out  a  dog  that  will  surely  be  a  cham- 
pion. We  can,  however,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  scientific  data  that  biologists 
have  collected  in  their  research  work 
supplementing  the  lore  and  traditions  of 
the  kennels,  come  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  breeder's  ideal  of  "a  champion  in 
every  litter." 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  with  such 
plastic  materials  to  work  with  we  can 
never  hope  to  have  a  perfectly  uniform 
product,  but  who  would  have  it  so? 
Dog  breeding  is  now  more  uncertain 
than  roulette,  twice  as  fascinating  as  the 
stock  market,  as  interestingly  exciting  as 
auction  bridge.  Make  it  a  matter  of 
mathematically  exact  rules,  working  out 
as  invariably  and  regularly  as  a  ma- 
chine, and  the  charm  has  vanished. 

The  three  principles  of  Darwin's  idea 
of  how  and  why  evolution  acts,  are  her- 
edity, variation,  and  selection.  The  law 
of  heredity  says  that  like  will  produce 
like;  that  two  Airedales  will  have  Aire- 
dale puppies;  two  Scotties  will  have 
Scotties;    two    Irish    terriers   will   have 


Irish  terriers.  The  law  of  variation 
says  that  no  two  dogs,  even  if  they  be 
of  the  same  litter,  will  ever  be  exactly 
alike  even  in  the  smallest  details.  No 
two  St.  Bernards  were  ever  alike,  nor 
were  the  smallest  teeth  of  the  two  small- 
est Pomeranians  ever  identical. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  muscles, 
bones,  and  blood  of  different  animals  of 
the  same  species  are  different,  and  even 
vary  considerably  in  one  individual  at 
different  times.  The  law  of  selection 
is  the  law  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  three 
laws  together  make  up  the  theory  of 
evolution  by  means  of  natural  selection. 

What  man  does  in  breeding  is  the 
making  and  improving  of  species  by  arti- 
ficial selection.  He  takes  advantage  of 
the  law  of  heredity  to  establish  breeds. 
If  like  always  exactly  reproduced  like, 
however,  that  is  as  far  as  he  could  ever 
get,  but  because  there  is  infinite  varia- 
tion, the  offspring  differ  from  their  par- 
ents. By  selecting  those  that  come  near- 
est his  ideal,  the  breeder  does  just  the 
same  as  Dame  Nature  when  she  kills 
off  the  unfit. 

Since  earliest  times,  man,  more  or  less 
without  thought  or  any  knowledge  of 
the  whys  and  wherefores,  has  been  car- 
rying on  scientific  breeding  in  an  unsci- 
entific way.  Ever  since  he  has  kept  do- 
mestic animals,  his  selection,  formerly 
more  or  less  unconscious,  has  been  exert- 
ing its  powerful  force.  For  generations, 
the  dog  fanciers  have  been  doing  this : 
picking  out  the  dogs  and  bitches  most  to 
their  liking  and  mating  them.  The  re- 
sult is  that  while  all  breeds  of  dogs  are 
closely  enough  related  to  inter-breed, 
still  some  are  of  comparative  age  and 
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most  of  them  breed  wonderfully  true 
to  type. 

Until  quite  recently  the  dog  breeders 
have  been  following  the  old,  unscientific 
method,  with  some  additional  effort  to 
correct  faulty  points  in  their  dogs.  That 
is,  they  have  picked  out  individuals  for 
breeding  stock  that  came  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  their  ideals,  and  if  the  prospec- 
tive mother  was  bad  in  head  they  se- 
lected a  stud  dog  strong  in  this  point; 
while  a  very  good  coated  matron  might 
be  mated  to  a  poor-coated  dog  provided 
he  possessed  marked  excellencies  in  other 
directions. 

Unfortunately,  but  very  scant  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  dams.  This  was 
largely  from  economical  considerations, 
which  led  them  into  believing,  or  think- 
ing they  did,  merely  because  they  wanted 
to,  that  "any  old  bitch  with  a  pedigree 
was  good  enough  to  breed  from."  To 
bolster  up  their  economy,  they  said  that 
the  pups  inherited  their  looks  from  their 
sire  and  their  dispositions  from  their 
dam. 

More   Attention    to    the   Dams 

Two  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
past  decade.  Breeders  now  know  that 
physically  as  well  as  mentally  the  dam 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  sire.  More- 
over, they  have  learned  that  individual 
characteristics,  however  marked  they 
may  appear  to  be,  do  not  have  the  force 
of  family  traits.  In  other  words,  a 
short,  thick-headed  bitch  bred  to  the 
longest-headed  dog  alive  would  have 
short-headed  pups,  if  that  dog  had  short- 
headed  parents  and  grandparents.  These 
two  fundamental  bits  of  knowledge, 
learned  originally  from  the  biologists, 
have  had  a  big  effect  on  breeding. 

A  logical  outgrowth  of  the  emphasis 
that  has  been  placed  on  family,  with  the 
naturally  lessened  stress  on  the  individ- 
ual, has  been  an  increased  number  of 
the  devotees  of  line  rather  than  in-breed- 
ing. In-breeding  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  strongest  weapon  the  dog  breeder 
has,  but  it  is  a  boomerang  that  is  very 
apt  to  come  back  and  knock  its  thrower 
in  the  head.  In-breeding  is  the  breed- 
ing together  of  the  blood  of  one  dog, — 
mother  to  son,  or  brother  to  sister.  Line- 


breeding  is  the  breeding  together  of  dogs 
of  the  same  general  strain,  comparable 
to  second  or  third  cousins  among  people. 

These  breeding  experiments  fix  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  a  dog  or  a  strain 
very  strongly.  Carried  to  an  extreme, 
they  result  in  bad  constitutions,  lack  of 
gameness,  and  in  extreme  cases,  in  ac- 
tual deformity.  Such  breeding  demands 
that  only  the  strongest  and  youngest 
dogs  be  mated. 

In  selecting  a  sire,  one  should  pick 
out  a  dog  of  recognized  breeding,  whose 
ancestors  were  dogs  of  the  type  you  de- 
sire. A  winner  and  a  son  of  winners 
has  better  chances  of  being  a  sire  of 
winners  than  an  unknown  dog  of  doubt- 
ful family,  but  it  is  not  always  wise  to 
rush  to  the  latest  champion.  A  popular 
bench  hero  is  apt  to  be  overworked  at 
stud.  If  your  bitch  is  very  young  send 
her  to  an  older  dog  and  vice  versa.  Best 
results  are  not  obtained  if  the  dogs  are 
over  eight  years  old — that  is  a  very  good 
age  limit  at  which  to  retire  them  from 
active  service.  A  bitch  may  be  bred  at 
her  first  "heat/'  if  she  is  not  too  young 
and  is  strong  and  healthy. 

Most  people  know  that  a  bitch  comes 
in  season,  or  is  "in  heat,"  fairly  regu- 
larly at  six  months  intervals,  and  that 
this  is  the  only  time  when  she  will  have 
any  sexual  connection  with  a  dog.  The 
terriers  generally  come  into  their  first 
heat  when  eight  or  nine  months  old,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of 
their  periods.  The  first  sign  is  a  swell- 
ing of  the  external  parts  and  bleeding. 
After  a  week  or  ten  days  the  bleeding 
is  followed  by  a  thickish,  white  dis- 
charge.    This  is  the  time  to  breed  her. 

One  service  is  all  that  is  necessary — 
the  old-timers  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Two  services  were  formerly 
given,  but  this  is  no  longer  done  by  the 
best  breeders.  The  time  of  gestation  is 
only  sixty-three  days,  and  the  second 
service,  two  days  after  the  first,  has  been 
suspected  of  destroying  the  effect  of  the 
former.  Statistics  show  that  there  are 
fewer  misses  and  just  as  many  puppies 
when  there  is  but  one  service  as  when 
there  are  two. 

The  single  service  is  obviously  a  great 
saving  of  the  energies  of  the  stud  dog, 
who,   if  he   be   popular,   has   to   make 
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heavy  demands  on  his  vitality.  One 
w  ho  places  a  dog  at  public  stud  assumes 
certain  responsibilities, — the  keeping  of 
his  dog  in  perfect  health  and  attending 
most  carefully  to  visiting  matrons.  The 
stud  dog  should  have  lots  of  exercise, 
all  the  water  he  wants,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  good  food.  Raw  lean  meat, 
chopped  fine  or  run  through  a  mechani- 
cal grinder,  makes  a  fine  supplementary 
diet,  and  raw  eggs  and  a  little  sherry 
can  be  added  to  this  if  he  becomes  at  all 
run  down. 

Visiting  bitches  must  be  guarded 
against  all  possible  chance  of  a  mis- 
alliance. If  practical,  they  should  be 
kept  far  off  from  the  other  kennel  in- 
mates, for  quiet  is  something  to  be 
greatly  desired  for  them.  When  they 
arrive,  they  should  be  given  a  run  and 
drink,  but  do  not  feed  them  till  they 
have  quieted  down  a  little  from  the  ex- 
citement of  the  trip.  The  Golden  Rule 
covers  the  care  of  these  visitors  like  a 
blanket — just  treat  them  as  you  would 
have  a  bitch  of  your  own  treated  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

When  a  bitch  has  returned  to  her 
home  kennels  she  should  take  the  rest 
cure  a  day  or  so.  After  that  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  she  need  be  treated 
no  differently  from  any  of  her  kennel 
mates,  save  to  see  that  she  has  plenty  to 
eat  and  that  her  stomach  and  bowels  are 
in  perfect  order. 

When  she  begins  to  show  signs  of 
heavy  whelp  take  her  away  from  the 
others,  and  while  her  exercise  wants  to 
be  kept  up  by  long  walks  she  should 
not  be  allowed  to  run  or  romp,  or  she 
may  miscarry.  Her  box  should  be  fixed 
a  few  days  before  the  pups  are  to  be 
born.  Let  it  be  large  enough  for  her 
to  stretch  out  in,  but  not  big  enough  to 
give  her  room  in  which  to  move  about, 
or  she  may  kill  or  injure  the  pups  by 
treading  on  them. 

Once  in  a  while  one  has  a  bitch  who 
neglects  her  pups  disgracefully,  but  the 
usual  thing,  in  terriers  at  least,  is  over- 
attention  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  own 
condition.  A  few  bitches  eat  their  new- 
born pups.  Fear  is  the  motive,  but  once 
done  they  seem  to  get  the  habit.  Feed- 
ing quantities  of  raw  meat  just  before 
they  are  to  whelp  is  the  best,  but  not  a 


sure  cure.  Bad  mothers,  ones  who  walk 
on  their  babies,  neglect  them,  or  turn 
cannibal,  are  very  rare  among  the  ter- 
riers. 

To  return  to  the  box:  it  should,  as  I 
have  said,  be  just  large  enough  to  be 
comfortable.  The  best  bedding  for  the 
whelping  time  is  a  bit  of  old  carpet,  to 
be  substituted  for  straw  when  the  fam- 
ily has  safely  arrived.  A  little  shelf, 
about  three  inches  from  the  bottom  and 
two  inches  wide,  tacked  round  the  box 
will  prove  to  be  good  puppy  life  insur- 
ance, for  it  keeps  them  from  being 
pressed  to  death  against  the  sides  of  the 
nest. 

Terriers  whelp  better  if  left  to  them- 
selves. It  is  the  rarest  thing  for  them 
to  have  any  trouble,  and  if  one  will  just 
keep  a  weather  eye  open  to  see  that 
things  are  really  going  well,  they  will 
continue  to  go  well  without  interfer- 
ence. The  pups  should  be  born  inside 
two-hour  intervals,  and  if  this  limit  be 
passed  the  mother  needs  attention.  The 
drugs  used,  however,  are  so  strong  and 
so  poisonous  and  an  operation  is  so  deli- 
cate that  it  is  invariably  better  to  call  in 
the  veterinarian's  skilled  aid. 

Food   an    Important   Factor 

After  the  puppies  are  all  born  the 
mother  should  be  given  a  bowl  of  thin 
oatmeal  gruel  and  left  to  herself.  I 
have  found  that  after  she  has  cleaned  a 
pup,  which  she  does  as  soon  as  it  is  born, 
it  is  advisable  to  take  it  from  her,  wrap 
it  in  flannel  to  keep  it  warm  and  dry, 
and  to  wash  off  the  navel  cord  with 
some  mild  disinfectant  such  as  listerine, 
or  a  very  dilute  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  or  carbolic  acid.  Cold  is 
fatal  to  very  young  puppies,  and  the  na- 
vel cord  is  the  source  of  a  germ  infec- 
tion that  kills  many  in  the  nest. 

The  dam,  while  nursing  her  family, 
must  have  an  abundance  of  food — plenty 
of  soups,  gruels,  meats,  and  milk,  but  not 
many  vegetables,  for  they  are  full  of 
water  and  waste.  She  needs  more  con- 
centrated" nourishment.  When  you  think 
that  you  can  fairly  "see  puppies  grow," 
you  can  appreciate  how  great  a  drain 
there  is  on  the  mother.  Because  of  this, 
it  is  never  advisable  to  let  a  terrier  at- 
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tempt  to  raise  more  than  five  at  the  out- 
side, and  four  is  really  better  than  five. 
If  a  foster  cannot  be  obtained — very  of- 
ten the  local  pound  will  have  a  healthy 
mongrel  which  they  will  let  you  have 
for  the  license  fee — it  is  kindness  and 
economy  to  kill  off  the  puppies  in  excess 
of  four  or  five. 

What  ones  to  destroy  is  a  delicate 
question.  It  is  usually  safe  to  discard 
the  last  one  born,  which  is  so  often  the 
runt  of  the  family  that  he  is  known  to 
kennel  men  and  veterinarians  as  the 
"wreckling."  It  takes  a  very  experi- 
enced eye  to  tell  much  about  the  points 
of  a  new-born  puppy,  but  two  salient 
features  to  be  remembered  are  that  not 
once  in  a  hundred  times  will  a  light  eye 
get  darker  and  any  tendency  to  big  ears 
is  comparatively  easy  to  spot  and  inva- 
riably gets  worse.  A  good  safe  rule  in 
terrier  puppies  is  to  save  the  ones  with 
the  longest,  flattest  heads,  the  heaviest, 
straightest  forelegs,  dark  eyes,  small  ears, 
short  bodies,  taking  these  points  in  the 
order  named,  but  discarding  any  pup 
who  is  glaringly  off  in  any  of  these  de- 
tails. 

The  mother  will  wean  the  pups  her- 
self when  they  begin  to  grow  their 
teeth,  and  it  is  best  to  leave  this  to  na- 
ture. When  their  eyes  are  opened  they 
should  be  taught  to  drink  for  themselves 
by  sticking  their  noses  in  a  saucer  of 
sweetened  milk.  About  the  time  they 
are  fully  weaned  they  should  be  treated 
for  worms.  After  this  first  worming, 
they  should  have  similar  treatment  every 
six  weeks  till  they  are  six  months  old, 
and  twice  more  after  that  before  they 
are  out  of  the  puppy  class.  All  dogs 
should  be  treated  for  worms  twice  a 
year  as  long  as  they  live. 

It  is  the  style,  or  custom,  or  what  you 
will,  to  cut  the  tails  of  Airedales,  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  fox  terrier  puppies.  This 
ought  to  be  done  when  they  are  three 
or  four  days  old.  Three  vertebrae  are 
left;  that  is,  the  tail  is  cut  at  the  third 
"knuckle,"  not  counting  the  first  one  at 
the  root  of  the  tail.     Rumor  says  that 


the  operation  is  done  with  the  kennel- 
man's  or  groom's  teeth,  but  in  reality  a 
dull  pair  of  scissors  is  the  usual  and  best 
instrument.  The  skin  should  be  pulled 
back  toward  the  body,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  little  extra  to  cover  the  end,  and 
not  leave  it  bare  of  hair. 

Growing  pups  need  three  things — 
food,  room,  and  sunlight.  When  first 
weaned,  they  should  be  fed  milk,  gruels, 
and  soups  five  times  a  day  and  the  num- 
ber of  meals  gradually  lessened  and  the 
amount  of  solid  food  gradually  increased 
till  at  a  year  old  they  are  fed  the  same 
as  their  older  kennel  companions.  The 
more  room  puppies  have,  the  better  they 
are.  This  is  probably  the  reason  that 
puppies  farmed  out  always  do  so  much 
better  than  those  kennel  raised.  They 
may  get  all  sorts  of  food,  and  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  get  the  attention  given  the 
ones  in  the  kennels,  but  a  farm-raised 
youngster  is  always  healthier,  bigger, 
and  stronger. 

Sunlight  acts  on  puppies  as  it  does 
on  growing  plants.  Winter  pups  are  pro- 
verbially more  troublesome  than  those 
born  in  the  spring.  Most  fanciers,  there- 
fore, see  to  it  that  their  brood  bitches 
whelp  only  in  the  spring.  One  litter  a 
year  is  enough  to  ask  of  any  terrier. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  to  the  small 
kennel  owner.  He  is  apt  to  think  things 
are  unfairly  distributed  and  that  he  has 
not  the  chance  either  in  the  show  ring, 
the  field,  or  the  breeding  kennel  that 
the  larger  owner  has.  In  the  latter  two, 
and  especially  in  the  breeding  kennel,  he 
really  has  an  advantage.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  greatest  number  of  good 
dogs  are  bred  by  owners  of  from  one  to 
five  bitches,  for  they  study  their  needs 
more  carefully  and  can  give  the  puppies 
better  attention. 

Let  the  small  breeder  but  study  his 
breed;  know  its  past  great  dogs;  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  pedigrees ;  mate  his 
bitches  according  to  his  knowledge;  rear 
his  puppies  carefully,  and  he  will  find 
that  he  will  turn  out  better  home-breds 
than  ever  come  from  the  big  kennels. 


WHEN  BUCCANEERS  FELL  OUT 

By   JOHN   R.   SPEARS 

A  Tale  of  the  Days  When  Pirate  Leaders  Failed  and  the  Free- 
booters Warred  Among  Themselves 


===^  HERE  is  a  special  interest 
in  this  chapter  of  the 
story  of  the  buccaneers 
because  it  sets  forth  well 
a  memorable  weakness  in 
their  organization  as  an 
aggressive  force.  For  while  the  old  buc- 
caneers possessed  a  grasping  effrontery 
that  must  excite  the  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration of  their  followers  as  long  as  the 
buccaneering  spirit  exists,  they  were, 
during  the  cruise  to  be  described  here, 
without  a  leader  who  could  lead  and 
they  were  wholly  unable  to  stand  to- 
gether. Tney  did,  indeed,  secure  much 
plunder  in  spite  of  their  failure  to  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  what  is  now 
known  as  a  "community  of  interests"; 
but  where  they  obtained  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  eight  they  might,  per- 
haps, have  secured  the  whole  surplus 
wealth  of  the  public  they  preyed  upon, 
if  they  could  have  had  a  Morgan  to  lead 
them. 

In  spite  of  the  "cohesive  power  of 
plunder,"  the  disintegration  of  the  buc- 
caneer band  began  soon  after  the  fight 
with  the  war  squadron  off  Panama  was 
ended.  The  fighters  had  observed  that 
Coxon,  the  nominal  commodore  of  the 
flotilla,  was  conspicuously  out  of  danger 


during  the  combat  and  many  of  them 
accused  him  of  downright  cowardice. 
Moreover,  his  failure  to  capture  the  lit- 
tle merchantman  that  had  carried  the 
news  to  Panama  was  also  thrown  in  his 
face,  and  as  he  could  not  fight  duels  with 
all  his  tormentors  he  left  the  company 
and  took  with  him  seventy  (or  fifty) 
others  who  had  been  with  him  in  former 
cruises.  Among  these  were  three  sur- 
geons, and  they  carried  nearly  all  the 
medicines  with  them.  It  was  a  serious 
division,  but  only  the  first  of  a  series. 

On  arriving  off  Panama  the  bucca- 
neers found  five  galleons  at  the  anchor- 
age, all  well  loaded  with  merchandise. 
The  largest,  a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons, 
called  the  Santissi?na  Trinidad,  was  on 
fire,  but  they  extinguished  the  flames 
and  saved  the  cargo  of  "wine,  sugar, 
flour,  and  sweetmeats,  whereof  the 
Spaniards  in  these  hot  countries  make 
infinite  use." 

The  ship  was  at  once  chosen  for  the 
buccaneer  flagship.  The  people  of  Pan- 
ama were  in  a  panic — a  well-managed 
attack  by  the  whole  force  might  yet 
have  been  successful — but  the  sixty-eight 
who  had  been  in  the  fight  thought  of 
nothing  now  but  celebrating  their  vic- 
tory, while  the  137  who  had  gone  away 
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with  Sharp,  and  the  smaller  gang  in  the 
other  ship,  did  not  arrive  at  the  anchor- 
age until  two  days  later. 

Naturally,  on  seeing  that  the  bucca- 
neers would  not  attack  the  city  the  in- 
habitants soon  became  quiet;  and  then, 
with  the  enterprise  for  which  they  should 
be  long  remembered,  the  merchants  who 
had  formed  the  Famine  Trust  began  to 
consider  how  they  might  make  a  profit 
out  of  the  ills  and  perils  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  buccaneers  in  those  seas.  As 
a  beginning  in  this  new  trade  venture 
they  sent  off  agents  to  buy  certain  parts' 
of  the  cargoes  of  the  captured  ships. 

Limiting  the  Supply 

In  selecting  the  goods  they  would  buy 
some  notable  distinctions  'were  made. 
For  instance,  they  refused  to  buy  a  cargo 
of  bar  iron  in  one  of  the  ships.  The 
bar  iron  had  been  brought  from  Europe, 
and  it  might  have  been  sold  in  the  open 
market  for  something  like  its  weight  in 
silver,  but  the  Trust  had  on  hand  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  supply  the  actual  needs 
of  the  people  and  the  price  of  this  stock 
could  be  and  was  increased  fabulously 
after  that  afloat  had  been  sunk  by  the 
buccaneers,  who  burned  the  ship  when 
they  found  the  Trust  would  not  buy  it. 
A  cargo  of  flour  was  destroyed  in  like 
manner,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

More  and  easier  profits  could  be  made 
by  raising  the  price  of  stocks  on  hand 
than  by  buying  the  stock  afloat  at  any 
price.  The  wines  and  sweetmeats  they 
bought,  and  for  the  negroes  that  the  buc- 
caneers had  captured  afloat  and  on  the 
islands  the  merchants  paid  two  hundred 
pieces  of  eight  a  head,  which  was  double 
the  price  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 
They  did  this  because  the  slaves  were 
sure  to  aid  the  buccaneers  if  left  afloat. 

After  lying  in  peace  among  the  islands 
just  off  the  city  for  eighteen  days,  a  ship 
named  San  Pedro,  from  Truxillo,  was 
captured.  She  carried  two  thousand  jars 
of  wine,  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  and 
fifty-one  thousand  pieces  of  eight.  The 
wine,  with  some  found  in  other  ships, 
was  sold  to  the  Trust  for  three  thou- 
sand pieces  of  eight — a  very  low  price, 
seeing  that  it  was  the  fragrant  wine  of 
Chile.     The  joy  of  the  buccaneers  over 


this  luck  will  be  better  appreciated  if  we 
remember  that  when  Sawkins  had  cap- 
tured Porto  Bello  and  was  able  to  give 
each  man  one  hundred  and  sixty  pieces 
of  eight  he  mourned  because  he  thought 
he  should  never  again  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  such  a  rich  purchase.  But 
here  he  was  with  only  a  few  more  than 
two  hundred  men  to  share  nearly  sixty 
thousand  pieces  of  eight.  And  to  add  to 
the  good  cheer,  the  crew  of  the  San 
Pedro  said  that  another  ship  coming  in 
their  wake  was  bringing  one  hundred 
thousand  more  of  the  coveted  silver 
coins. 

But  while  the  buccaneers  waited  for 
this,  ship  their  supply  of  fresh  meat  and 
green  vegetables  was  consumed  and  with 
that  the  whole  gang,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, began  to  clamor  for  a  cruise 
among  the  islands  in  search  of  fresh 
supplies.  Sawkins,  who  had  been  elected 
commodore,  did  all  he  could  to  oppose 
this  move  and  to  support  his  arguments 
a  merchantman  with  a  cargo  of  flour 
was  captured,  the  crew  of  which  said 
that  the  treasure  ship  would  arrive  with- 
in ten  days  at  most.  But  in  spite  of 
reason  the  gang  insisted  on  sailing. 

Among  the  islands  visited  was  one 
called  Coquimbo,  on  the  coast  of  Vera- 
guas.  While  there  the  buccaneers  de- 
cided to  make  a  raid  on  a  town  called 
Pueblo  Nuevo,  but  now  known  as  Agua- 
dulce.  They  paddled  up  the  river  on 
which  the  town  stood  until  they  found 
it  obstructed  with  trees  the  Spaniards 
had  cut ;  then  they  landed  and  with  Saw- 
kins in  the  lead  made  a  dash  at  some 
breastworks  that  had  been  thrown  up  to 
defend  the  place.  But  Sawkins  was  soon 
shot  dead.  Sharp,  who  was  second  in 
command,  now  flinched  and  the  attack 
was  abandoned.  A  merchantman  found 
in  the  river  was  taken  and  she  was  a 
very  good  ship,  but  the  buccaneers  count- 
ed the  expedition  such  a  dismal  failure 
that  sixty-three  of  them  left  the  company 
and  returned  across  the  Isthmus. 

This  was  really  the  third  band  to 
leave,  for  in  the  meantime  two  dugouts, 
one  of  which  carried  seven  men  and  the 
other  fifteen,  had  slipped  away  in  search 
of  adventures  on  their  own  account. 
The  smaller  boat  landed  on  Gallo  Is- 
land, on  the  coast  of  South  America,  and 
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having  captured  a  small  village,  they 
lived  high  until  the  Spaniards  ambushed 
and  killed  six  of  them.  The  larger  com- 
pany went  north  across  the  Isthmus. 
Of  course  the  treasure  ship  for  which 
the  buccaneers  had  refused  to  lie  in  wait 
had  escaped  while  the  buccaneers  were 
away. 

Because  of  the  various  defections,  less 
than  150  buccaneers  now  remained  out 
of  the  315  that  had  gone  afloat  at  Santa 
Maria.  But  in  spite  of  the  small  size 
of  their  force  they  took  the  Santissima 
Trinidad  and  the  ship  they  had  captured 
in  the  river  at  Aguadulce  and  deter- 
mined to  make  a  raid  on  the  city  of 
Guayaquil.  The  captain  of  the  San 
Pedro  had  told  them  that  at  Guayaquil 
they  might  load  their  ship  with  gold, 
leaving  the  abundant  silver  as  if  it  were 
worthless. 

That  this  captain  did  not  exaggerate 
the  facts  as  to  the  wealth  of  Guayaquil 
was  abundantly  proved  later  by  a  band 
of  buccaneers  of  whom  the  Sieur  Ra- 
venau  de  Lussan  was  the  historian. 
Quick  work  would  have  brought  success 
now.  But  Sharp,  who  had  been  elected 
to  the  chief  command  once  more,  de- 
cided to  go  to  an  unoccupied  island 
called  Gorgona  to  refit  the  two  ships  in 
which  the  buccaneers  were  now  em- 
barked, and  thus  the  Spaniards  had  op- 
portunity to  send  warnings  the  whole 
length  of  the  South  American  coast. 

In  refitting  the  Trinidad  the  bucca- 
neers cut  off  the  lofty  topgallant  fore- 
castle and  poop  always  found  on  Span- 
ish ships  in  those  days,  and  thus  im- 
proved her  speed  until  she  was  able  to 
cover  as  much  space  in  two  weeks  as  she 
had  previously  in  three  months.  The 
buccaneers  were  able  seamen  as  well  as 
first-class  fighting  men,  but  a  hard-luck 
voyage  was  now  before  them. 

Having  put  to  sea,  it  was  first  of  all 
decided  that  the  attempt  on  Guayaquil 
ought  to  be  abandoned  because  the 
Spaniards  had  had  time  to  prepare  for 
defense.  Then,  on  the  advice  of  one 
of  the  prisoners,  they  headed  for  Arica, 
where  it  was  said  they  might  procure 
"at  least  two  thousand  pounds  per  man 
by  way  of  booty."  On  the  way  they 
captured  two  small  ships  and  in  one  of 
them  found  3,276  pieces  of  eight,  but  in 


the  meantime  they  had  been  at  the  Isle 
of  Plate,  where  Drake  had  divided  plate 
by  the  ton  and  coin  by  the  bucketful, 
and  the  small  sum  now  captured  did  but 
exasperate  them. 

The  Dry  Days 

And  no  amount  of  coin  could  have 
saved  them  from  one  evil  that  now  came 
upon  them.  Food  and  water  were  al- 
ready scarce  and  it  was  a  desert  coast. 
Beginning  on  October  1,  1680,  all  hands 
were  put  on  an  allowance  of  two  and  a 
half  pints  of  water  a  day,  and  after  the 
22nd  the  allowance  was  cut  to  a  half- 
pint.  For  food  they  had  one  small 
"doughboy"  a  day.  In  a  state  of  des- 
peration born  of  these  conditions,  they 
arrived  within  reach  of  Arica  on  the 
26th,  and  launching  their  canoes  by 
night,  they  pulled  for  the  beach.  But 
when  they  had  arrived  on  the  back  of  the 
surf  they  saw  the  sand  and  the  hills  be- 
yond occupied  by  heavy  bodies  of  cav- 
alry and,  what  was  much  worse,  the 
surf  was  so  heavy  that  they  could  not 
pass   it   without   soaking   their   powder. 

Accordingly  they  returned  to  the  ship, 
and  with  a  growing  thirst  stood  on  for 
two  days,  when  they  landed  and  swept 
into  the  town  of  Hilo  like  a  whirlwind. 
They  found  water  and  a  plenty  of  flour 
and  vegetables  there,  but  the  inhabitants 
had  fled  with  all  the  coin,  cattle,  and 
plate. 

The  town  of  Serena,  that  stood  at  or 
near  the  site  of  the  modern  Coquimbo, 
was  next  taken,  and  the  inhabitants 
agreed  to  pay  a  ransom  of  ninety-five 
thousand  pieces  of  eight,  but  they  put 
off  payment  from  day  to  day  and  thus 
gained  time  to  bring  in  a  force  that 
drove  the  buccaneers  away.  It  is  a  no- 
table fact  that  this  company  did  not  tor- 
ture the  Spaniards  to  extort  money,  as 
Morgan  would  have  done.  Had  they 
shown  no  mercy  they  would  have  se- 
cured the  coin. 

In  the  meantime  the  smaller  ship  of 
the  buccaneer  squadron  had  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  force  was  concentrated 
on  the  Trinidad.  In  her  the  bucca- 
neers sailed  to  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez where  they  arrived  on  Christmas. 
Since  the  6th  of  June  they  had  not  taken 
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a  prize  that  they  valued  and  they  had 
suffered  more  hardships  than  any  com- 
pany that  had  gone  afloat  since  Morgan 
crossed  the  Isthmus  to  Panama.  Nor 
was  that  all.  Like  all  sporting  men  of 
the  day,  the  buccaneers  to  a  man  were 
gamblers.  And  some  were  more  expert 
than  others.  The  plunder  that  had  been 
divided  "on  the  square"  off  Panama  had 
been  accumulated  by  a  third  of  the  crew 
through  various  games,  leaving  the  two- 
thirds  "sheared  to  a  shiver." 

Something  of  the  frame  of  mind  of 
the  majority  we  may  imagine,  and  yet 
Sharp,  who  had  increased  his  holdings 
to  three  thousand  pieces  of  eight,  was 
foolish  enough  to  propose  at  Juan  Fer- 
nandez that  they  sail  for  home  by  way 
of  the  strait  of  Magellan.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  Sharp  was  in  irons  in 
the  hold  and  John  Watling,  an  old  buc- 
caneer with  a  reputation  as  a  good  fight- 
er, had  been  elected  captain.  Moreover, 
the  crew  signed  articles  as  if  on  a  com- 
missioned ship,  and  Sharp  was  obliged 
to  do  this  also. 

But  a  change  of  captains  brought  no 
change  of  luck,  even  though  Watling 
strove  to  secure  Divine  favor  by  com- 
pelling all  hands  to  observe  the  Sabbath. 
Before  the  water-casks  had  all  been 
filled,  three  powerful  Spanish  warships 
appeared  off  the  port  where  the  Trini- 
dad was  anchored,  and  Watling  slipped 
the  cable  and  left  so  hastily  that  a  Mos- 
quito Indian  who  had  been  with  the 
buccaneers  for  years  and  was  a  most 
helpful  seaman  was  left  behind. 

But  while  the  buccaneers  fled  from 
the  warships,  they  headed  for  Arica  and 
on  January  30,  1681,  they  landed, 
though  only  ninety-two  men  could  be 
spared  from  the  ship.  But  small  as  the 
force  was,  Watling  divided  it  and  while 
he,  with  forty  men,  attacked  a  fort,  the 
others  made  a  dash  into  the  streets  of 
the  town.  The  fort  was  defended  by 
three  hundred  men  and  Watling  was 
promptly  driven  away,  but  joining  those 
in  the  streets  he  charged  to  and  fro, 
irresistible  and  almost  unresisted. 

"Our  rage  increasing  with  our 
wounds,"  says  Ringrose,  "we  filled  every 
street  of  the  city  with  dead  bodies." 

But  the  armed  Spaniards,  all  told, 
outnumbered  the  buccaneers  just  ten  to 


one,  and  although  they  did  not  make  a 
firm  stand  at  any  point  except  in  the 
fort,  they  continued  to  fight  and  by  per- 
sistence and  sheer  weight  of  numbers 
they  at  last  wore  out  the  raging  bucca- 
neers. Then  Watling  fell  and  the 
friends  of  Sharp  once  more  put  him  in 
command,  to  lead  in  the  retreat. 

"Making  Out  a  Case"  for  Sharp 

The  account  of  this  battle,  as  printed 
in  the  book  written  by  Ringrose,  says 
the  buccaneers  "implored"  Sharp  to  take 
command,  and  adds  that  "Sharp  is  a 
man  of  undaunted  courage  and  con- 
duct." But  Burney,  in  his  work  on  the 
buccaneers,  says  that  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  Ringrose  Journal,  which  is 
now  in  the  Sloane  collection,  British 
Museum,  does  not  contain  any  praise  of 
Sharp.  This  praise,  Burney  says,  was 
put  into  the  book  by  the  publisher,  at 
the  instigation  of  Sharp  and  his  friends, 
Ringrose  having  left  the  city  meantime, 
so  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  forgery. 
The  price  Sharp  paid  for  the  forgery  in 
his  behalf  is  not  stated. 

The  final  retreat  from  Arica  was 
made  so  precipitously  that  three  surgeons 
and  a  number  of  wounded  men  were 
left  behind  in  a  church  that  had  been 
used  as  a  hospital.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  in  part  the  fault  of 
the  surgeons,  for  they  were  all  drunk. 
They  had  found  a  vault  full  of  choice 
wines  in  the  church.  In  all,  the  bucca- 
neers lost  twenty-eight  men.  Eighteen 
more  that  were  wounded  escaped  to  the 
boats. 

The  buccaneers  .  next  landed  at  Gu- 
asco,  but  the  wind  was  still  in  their  jib, 
for  they  got  nothing  but  a  supply  of 
water  and  fresh  meat.  A  second  land- 
ing at  Hilo  gave  no  better  luck,  but  they 
learned  here  that  the  surgeons  and  other 
prisoners  were  well  treated  because  of 
the  skill  of  the  surgeons. 

Accordingly  the  discontent  of  the  crew 
with  the  incapacity  of  Sharp  culminated 
in  another  division  when  the  Isle  of 
Plate  was  reached.  A  band  of  forty- 
seven  buccaneers,  besides  five  slaves  and 
three  Indians,  went  away  in  canoes,  in 
spite  of  the  distance  to  the  Isthmus. 
They    were    determined    to    risk    every 
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danger  rather  than  remain  under  a  cap- 
tain in  whom  they  found  "neither  cour- 
age nor  conduct."  In  this  company 
were  both  Dampier  and  Wafer,  the  his- 
torians, together  with  Mr.  Richard  Gop- 
son,  the  "ingenious  man"  who  carried  a 
Greek  Testament  from  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  for  the  consolation 
of  his  weary  comrades.  But  this  venture 
proved  the  undoing  of  Mr.  Gopson. 
With  the  others  he  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  Isthmus,  but  he  was  so  worn  out 
by  the  hardships  he  had  suffered  that  he 
died  after  reaching  a  ship  on  the  north 
coast.  It  appears  that  the  forty-seven 
carried  from  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred pieces  of  eight  each  as  their  share 
of  the  plunder  of  a  cruise  that  had  lasted 
a  year. 

Sharp,  with  a  crew  of  less  than  one 
hundred  men,  now  cruised  across  to 
Costa  Rica,  and  after  a  long  period  of 
ill  success  happened  to  fall  in  with  the 


San  Pedro,  the  galleon  which  the  buc- 
caneers had  captured  off  Panama  the 
previous  year  with  fifty-one  thousand 
pieces  of  eight  on  board.  She  now  had 
thirty-seven  thousand  of  these  coins  in 
her  treasure-room  and  was  a  rich  prize 
for  such  a  small  crew.  Luck  had  turned. 
Going  back  to  the  South  American 
coast,  the  buccaneers,  on  July  28th,  capa 
tured  another  ship  which  gave  them 
ninety-four  pieces  of  eight  for  each  man. 
A  descent  on  Paita  was  now  planned, 
but  the  Spaniards  frustrated  them,  and 
they  thereupon  sailed  for  the  West  In- 
dies by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn.  On 
January  28th,  1682,  they  were  off  the 
Barbadoes,  but  a  British  frigate  was  at 
anchor  in  Georgetown  and  they  sailed 
on  to  Antigua  where,  on  February  1st, 
those  who  had  been  lucky  at  cards  went 
ashore  secretly  while  the  others  contin- 
ued a  cruise  of  which  no  further  record 
remains. 


THE   TRUTH   ABOUT   THE   JACK- 
RABBIT 


By  ALFRED  EDWARD  SWOYER 

Mose  Makes  a  Genuine  Contribution  to  Human  Knowledge  of 

Natural  History 


O  you  wants  t'  heah  how  de 
Jackrabbit  'riginated,  does  you, 
Boss?  Well,  I  reck'n  you  has 
come  t'  de  right  place,  sah,  fo' 
nun  o'  dese  othah  niggehs  heah 
could  a  tole  you  right.  Dat 
yeller  trash  doan'  know  nothin'  'bout  it, 
'tall!  Y'see,  Boss,  long,  long  ago,  w'en 
de  earth  was  young,  an'  theah  wa'n't 
very  much  on  hit  'cep  trees  an'  rocks  an' 
sich,  de  Lawd  was  a-walkin'  in  de  desert 
a-lookin'  things  oveh.  Bimeby  de  Lawd 
kum  t'  a  li'l  holler,  an'  theh  he  seen  a 
l'il  daid  mewl — jes'  a  l'il  baby  one  with 
'is  long  laigs  all  sprawled  out  an'  his 
big  eahs  in  de  san'. 

"De  Lawd  was  awful  sorry,  Boss,  t' 
see  dat  l'il  daid  mewl,  an'  He  set  rite 
down  on  a  rock  an'  lit  up  He's  pipe 
an'  begun  t'  pondeh  what  He  could  do 
fuh  hit.  Bimeby  He  sez  out  loud,  'Yuh 
pore  l'il  cuss!  'Twouldn't  do  no  good 
to  bring  you  t'  life  agin,  'case  nothin' 
kin  live  in  this  heah  country  cep'n  them 
ornery  horn  toads  an'  mebbe  Mexicans. 
You'd  jes'  die  agin,  anyhow.  Mebbe' 
— an'  de  Lawd  scratch  He's  haid — 'meb- 
be I  kin  mek  sumthin'  out.  o'  you, 
though,'  He  says. 

"So  de  Lawd  grabbed  up  a  han'ful 
o'  bedsprings  what  some  no-account  emi- 
grant had  lost  an'  wropped  th'  l'il  daid 
mewl's  skin  'round  'em,  an'  tuk  off  His 
overshoes  an'  put  dem  in  tew.  'Dar,' 
sez  de  Lawd,  'springs  en'  rubbah — 
reck'n  yeh  oughter  have  a  tol'able  good 
digestion,'  sez  He.  But  w'en  de  Lawd 
got  a  good  look  at  de  critter  He'd  made, 
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He  couldn't  help  laffin'.  An'  I  reck'n 
that  wiv  his  big  long  laigs,  an'  wiv  his 
big  long  eahs,  and  de  bedsprings,  an' 
rubbehs  kind  o'  makin'  him  lumpy  all 
oveh,  he  must  a  bin  some  funny  lookin'. 
'Reck'n  you'll  neveh  get  b'yond  th'  pre- 
lim'nary  rounds  o'  no  beauty  show,'  sez 
de  Lawd,  'but  you  suttinly  ought  to  go 
some' — an'  touched  de  critter  wiv  His 
fut. 

"Well,  sah,  dat  animal  jes'  folded 
up  his  laigs  an'  sailed!  De  fus'  jump 
tuk  sumpin'  oveh  fifty-seben  feet,  an'  I 
reck'n  he  jes'  about  made  that  fus'  mile 
in  sumfin'  undeh  nothin'  flat.  He  sut- 
tinly did  get  frum  heah  t'  hence  about 
as  fas'  as  anythin'  I  eveh  see.  An'  he 
looked  so  funny  goin'  dat  de  Lawd  jes' 
sat  down  an'  laffed — laffed  s'  hahd  His 
pipe  fell  out  o'  He's  mouf  an'  broke  on  de 
rock.  Den  He  got  up  an'  went  home, 
a-chucklin'  t'  hisself.  Dat's  how  de 
Jackrabbit  kum  t'  be  made,  an'  dat's  de 
Gospil  troof,  too,  Boss." 

"But,  Mose,"  said  I,  for  Mose  had 
started  away,  "you  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
that  there  were  bedsprings  in  the  desert 
as  long  ago  as  that  ?  And  I  never  heard 
of  the  Lord's  wearing  overshoes  and 
smoking  a  pipe!     And " 

"Now  see  heah,  Boss,"  said  Mose, 
deeply  aggrieved,  "I  doan'  mind  you 
castin'  incarcerations  on  mah  verbosity, 
but  I  resents  you  sayin'  dat  de  hawd'd 
lie  erbout  it!  I  resents  it,  sah!  I  re- 
sents it!" 

And,  mortally  offended,  he  stalked 
solemnly  away. 


ALL  SORTS  OF  FLY  FISHING 


By    SAMUEL   G.    CAMP 
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Flies,  Tackle,  and  Methods  to  Use  to  Land  Any  Fish  that  Will 

Rise  to  the  Fly 


AMONG  many  anglers 
who  do  not  fish  with 
the  fly  there  exists  a 
grandly  mistaken 
idea  as  to  the  practi- 
cality of  the  method ; 
to  them  fly-fishing  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  "pretence  and  affectation"  and  not  a 
method  to  be  seriously  considered  when 
it  comes  down  to  a  straight  case  of  get- 
ting fish.  Possibly  they  will  grant  that 
the  fly-caster  occasionally  produces  tangi- 
ble results — but  only  on  occasion  and 
doubtless  then  more  from  accident  than 
design.  The  position  of  the  wise  fly- 
caster  as  regards  this  opinion  is  certainly 
crafty ;  he  is  more  than  willing  to  let  the 
doubters  doubt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  fly-fishing  for  any 
given  game  fish  which  rises  to  the  arti- 
ficial fly  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  most 
deadly  way  of  going  after  that  particular 
fish.  Fly-fishing  is  not  quite  confined  to 
the  sportsman;  more  than  one  market 
fisherman  knows  the  game  and  plays  it 
for  all  it's  worth.  It  should  be  said 
at  once,  however,  that  to  fish  successfully 
with  the  fly  one  must  be  a  thorough 
angler. 

Theoretically  the  sport  of  fishing  with 
the  fly  is  founded  upon  the  closest  pos- 
sible imitation  of  the  natural  fly,  both  in 
appearance  and  action,  by  the  artificial 


fly;  this  is  best  exemplified  by  the  meth- 
ods of  the  dry-fly  caster.  Practically, 
under  average  conditions,  it  would  seem 
that  more  depends  upon  how  you  fish 
the  fly  than  upon  what  fly  you  fish  with. 
Of  course,  some  discrimination  must  be 
used  in  the  selection  of  the  fly,  both 
as  regards  its  size  and  coloration. 

As  a  rule  it  is  difficult  to  impress  upon 
even  seasoned  fly-fishermen  the  fact  that 
day  in  and  day  out  small  flies  are  the 
most  killing.  In  fact  it  would  seem 
that  many  fly-casters  do  not  even  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  a  small  fly. 
I  have  often  heard  number  six  and 
even  four  trout  flies  referred  to  as 
"small."  On  the  average  American 
trout  stream  it  may  be  said  that  num- 
ber eight  flies  are  normal,  numbers  six 
and  four  entirely  too  large,  and  that 
very  often — always  on  some  streams 
when  at  their  usual  stage  of  water — 
numbers  ten  and  twelve  are  by  far  the 
most  effective. 

As  to  the  coloration  of  trout  flies  if 
you  hold  to  browns  and  grays  in  various 
shades,  light  and  dark,  and  always  use 
the  coachman  for  your  end  fly,  you  can- 
not go  far  wrong.  As  to  the  coachman 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  writer's 
mind  that  it  has  no  equal  or  even  a  near 
rival  as  an  all-round  fly  for  trout  and 
black  bass,  and  a  large-sized  royal  coach- 
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man  is  a  killing  fly  for  pickerel.  Par- 
ticularly is  the  coachman  successful  with 
brook  trout.  On  the  chance  that  the 
reader  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
best  of  all  trout  flies,  the  coachman  is 
tied  as  follows:  white  wing,  body  of 
peacock  berl,  and  brown  hackle.  The 
royal  coachman  is  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  windings  of  scarlet 
silk  about  the  body. 

The  Right  End  Fly 

The  writer's  own  method  when  fly- 
fishing for  brook  trout  is  invariably  to 
use  the  coachman  as  end  fly,  for  two  rea- 
sons. Most  fly-casters  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  more  trout  are  taken  on  the 
end  fly,  called  by  some  the  "stretcher," 
than  upon  the  dropper  fly  or  flies;  this 
is  because  it  first  reaches  the  objective 
point  of  the  angler's  cast,  and  also  can 
almost  always  be  fished  most  advantage- 
ously. Obviously  this  is  the  best  posi- 
tion for  the  best  fly.  It  might  be  sug- 
gested-that  some  other  good  fly  used  in 
the  same  position  would  obtain  an  equal 
number  of  rises.  With  this  in  mind  I 
have  often,  experimentally,  used  the 
coachman  as  a  dropper  with  some  gen- 
erally accepted  pattern  as  end  fly;  and 
the  coachman  always  maintained  a  satis- 
factory general  average. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  white 
wing  of  the  coachman  is  always  so  easily 
seen  at  dusk  or  when  fishing  in  the  rap- 
ids. It  is  pretty  well  known  that  one 
can  hardly  strike  too  quickly  when  a 
trout  rises  to  the  fly;  also  it  should  be 
plain  that  if  you  lose  track  of  your  cast 
in  broken  water — a  very  easy  thing  to 
do  when  using  small,  dun-colored  flies — 
you  may  fail  to  see  the  rise  of  the  trout 
to  the  fly  until  it  is  too  late  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Steady  employment  of 
the  coachman  almost  wholly  obviates 
this  possibility. 

Granted  reasonable  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  the  flies,  whether  for 
trout,  black  bass,  salmon,  or  others, 
everything  then  depends  upon  how  and 
where  the  flies  are  fished.  Whether  or 
not  the  angler  can  make  a  success  of  fly- 
fishing depends,  in  other  words,  upon 
how  much  the  fly-fisher  knows  of  the 
habits  of  his  quarry  and  how,  in  view 


of  these  habits,  to  work  his  flies.  For 
black  bass,  brook  trout,  and  salmon  the 
methods  are  quite  different,  and  for  each 
of  the  game  fishes  mentioned  there  are 
several  ways  of  handling  the  flies. 
.  Fly-fishing  for  black  bass  may  well  be 
done  with  ordinary  medium-weight  fly 
tackle;  say  a  nine  and  a  half  foot,  six- 
strip,  six  ounce  split-bamboo  fly-rod, 
twenty-five  yards  of  size  E  enameled 
line,  level  or  tapered,  tapered  preferably 
for  lake  fly-fishing,  and  a  one  hundred 
yard  single-action  click  reel.  For  light 
black  bass  fly-fishing  the  larger  sizes  of 
trout  flies  may  be  used,  sizes  six  and 
four ;  for  lake  fly-fishing  regular  bass  flies 
are  far  the  most  successful,  that  is,  flies 
dressed  on  hooks  numbers  one  and  two. 
For  black  bass  trolling  with  flies  even 
larger  flies  should  be  used. 

A  rather  recent  innovation  in  flies  for 
black  bass,  the  bucktail,  is  a  very  killing 
one.  This  fly  is  made  of  deer  hair, 
which  does  not  mat  when  submerged ; 
properly  worked  it  will  produce  results 
when  the  orthodox  black  bass  patterns 
fished  in  the  usual  way  are  unsuccessful. 
A  rather  large-sized  fly — only  one — 
should  be  used,  preferably  light  in  color, 
and  it  should  be  drawn  through  the 
water  in  a  series  of  starts  and  pauses, 
causing  the  hairs  to  open  and  close.  The 
result  is  extremely  lifeline,  and  the  fact 
that  the  bucktail  fly  imitates  no  partic- 
ular natural  insect  is  overweighted  by  its 
practical  success  and  also  by  the  fact, 
true  also  of  salmon  flies,  that  none  of  the 
artificial  flies  used  for  bass  is  designed 
in  the  imitation  of  nature. 

As  a  rule  brightly  colored  flies  are  best 
for  bass,  such  as  the  royal  coachman, 
Parmachene  belle,  silver  doctor,  Mon- 
treal, and  others.  The  brown  and  gray 
hackles  are  also  good.  The  most  con- 
sistently successful  way  of  fishing  the 
flies  for  black  bass  differs  greatly  from 
the  manner  generally  employed  for  brook 
trout,  and  particularly  is  it  different 
from  the  use  of  the  dry-fly  for  the  latter 
fish. 

On  occasion  the  black  bass  will  rise 
to  the  fly  at  the  moment  when  the  arti- 
ficial falls  upon  the  water,  this  when 
stream  fishing  or  when  fly-casting  in  the 
shallower  portions  of  a  lake.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  submerged  fly  alone  is  sue- 
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cessful  with  the  black  bass,  and  the  trout 
fly-fisherman  accustomed  to  fishing  his 
flies  well  up  on  the  surface  or  actually 
floating  should  bear  this  in  mind.  If 
you  can  find  reasonably  strong  and  well- 
tied  bass  flies  it  hardly  pays  to  purchase 
very  expensive  ones ;  black  bass  fishing  is 
very  wearing  on  the  flies  and  sometimes 
a  fly  will  be  reduced  to  shreds  after 
striking  and  playing  one  good  bass. 

Parenthetically,  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mon pickerel  affords  good  sport  with  the 
fly-rod  is,  even  if  known,  generally  over- 
looked by  anglers.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Eastern  pickerel  takes  the  fly  vora- 
ciously when  the  proper  artificial  is  pre- 
sented in  the  right  way.  As  noted  above, 
there  is  no  better  fly  for  the  pickerel  than 
a  large-sized  royal  coachman ;  the  touch 
of  red  on  the  body  of  this  fly  and  the 
large  white  wing  form  a  combination  ir- 
resistible to  the  shovel-noses  when  they 
are  at  all  on  the  rise. 

In  the  writer's  experience  the  most 
effective  way  of  fly-fishing  for  pickerel  is 
to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  the 
motion  imparted  to  the  lure  by  the  skit- 
terer — a  series  of  starts  and  pauses  men- 
tioned above  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  the  bucktail  fly.   Wherever  the  waters 
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are  very  weedy  fly-casting  is  the  most 
advantageous  way  of  fishing  for  pickerel. 
Fishing  in  this  way  one  can  cast  the  fly 
into  little  pockets  among  the  weeds 
where  the  bait-caster  and  the  still- 
fisher  and  troller  work  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage;  when  a  fish  is  hooked  you 
can  generally  save  him  also  if  you  strip 
in  the  line  as  rapidly  with  the  left  hand, 
since  the  single  hook  is  usually  imbedded 
in  the  jaw  of  the  fish  and  it  is  much  less 
liable  to  become  fast-fouled  than  when 
using  a  multiple-hooked  bait-casting  lure. 

Fineness  of  tackle  is  not  at  all  impera- 
tive for  fly-fishing  for  pickerel — witness 
the  coarse  and  killing  outfit  of  the  skit- 
terer — and  the  stronger  it  is  the  better. 
A  triple  twisted  gut  leader  is  best  to 
use,  as  a  large  fish  may  bite  through  a 
single-strand  leader.  A  large  bucktail 
fly,  with  weedless  guard,  is  also  killing 
for  pickerel,  and  by  all  odds  the  best  fly 
to  use  among  the  weeds.  If  you  fail  to 
induce  rises  with  the  fly  alone,  try  using 
the  same  fly — purchase  only  gut-looped 
or  ringed  flies  for  bass  and  pickerel — 
on  a  small  single  or  tandem  spinner. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is 
a  decided  sentiment  toward  legislation 
prohibiting  bait-fishing  for  brook  trout, 
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on  the  ground  that  fishing 
of  this  character  tends  to 
spoil  good  trout  waters. 
Personally,  I  believe  steady 
fly-fishing  throughout  the 
season  to  be  far  more  de- 
structive than  fishing  with 
bait  as  regards  the  number 
of  fish  taken.  An  expert 
fly-fisherman  can  kill  many 
trout  when  nothing  what- 
ever can  be  done  with  bait, 
and  usually  when  the  bait- 
fisherman  is  successful  the 
fly-caster  also  can  obtain 
his  share  of  the  fish.  How- 
ever, the  point  is  here ;  the 
small  hooks  upon  which 
trout  flies  are  dressed  do 
not  injure  the  undersized 
trout,  and  provided  the 
small  fish  are  handled  care- 
fully with  wet  hands  when 
removing  them  from  the 
hook  they  may  be  returned  to  the  water 
practically  uninjured. 

On  the  contrary  an  undersized  trout 
taken  on  bait  nine  times  out  of  ten  can- 
not be  removed  from  the  hook  without 
seriously  maiming  it,  and  the  chances  are 
many  that  most  of  the  small  fish  thus 
wounded  and  returned  to  the  water  do 


NO  PRETENSE  OR  AFFECTATION  ABOUT  THIS 


RIDING  HIS  HOBBY 

not  survive.  Bait  fishermen  for  brook 
trout  should,  within  reason,  use  the  larg- 
est hooks  upon  which  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  success;  the  fingerlings  then 
cannot  gorge  the  hook,  and,  of  course, 
even  a  half-pound  trout  will  be  safely 
hooked  upon  a  much  larger  hook  than  it 
is  necessary  to  use  for  the  purpose  in- 
dicated. 

The  fly-caster  who  fishes 
only  his  home  streams  is  apt 
to  acquire  a  somewhat  er- 
roneous opinion  as  to  his 
status  as  a  performer  with 
the  fly-rod ;  thorough  fa- 
miliarity with  the  stream 
always  conduces  to  a  fair 
degree  of  success  with  the 
brook  trout,  even  with 
crude  tackle  and  careless  or 
clumsy  methods.  The  an- 
gler's education  broadens 
and  his  eyes  are  opened  as, 
season  after  season,  he  wets 
his  flies  in  one  or  more  new 
streams.  Eventually  when 
his  reputation  as  an  "ex- 
pert" is  firmly  founded — 
and  with  some  reason — he 
himself  realizes  that  he  has 
mastered  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  game. 


HE  IS  WILLING  TO  LET  THE  DOUBTERS  DOUBT 


There  is  no  one  best  way  to  fish  with 
the  fly,  although  "schools"  of  fly-fishing 
exist  whose  members  strenuously  advo- 
cate their  own  favorite  methods  and  as 
strongly  decry  the  ways  of  others.  Some 
fly-casters  insist  upon  up-stream  fishing, 
others  fish  only  down  stream ;  some  ad- 
vocate the  exclusive  use  of  the  dry-fly, 
others  will  have  none  of  it ;  the  dry-fly 
fishers  divide  into  those  who  stalk  the 
fish,  casting  only  to  the  rise,  and  others 
who  fish  all  the  water  as  in  sunk  fly- 
fishing; one  angler  uses  only  a  three 
ounce  rod,  another  a  rod  of  six  ounces, 
and  each  insists  that  his  is  the  only  real 
rod  for  trout  fly-fishing — and  so  it  goes. 

All  these  are  essentially  theoretical 
matters  and  the  novices  will  do  well  not 
to  take  them  too  seriously;  practical  suc- 
cess follows  the  adoption  of  the  methods 
and  tackle  apparently  suited  to  the  im- 
mediate conditions — and  if  these  do  not 
work,  try  something  else.  Early  in  the 
season  a  large  fly  well  sunken  is  most  apt 
to  attract  the  trout ;  later  on  when  the 


streams  are  at  their  lowest  and  clearest 
stage  a  small  dun-colored  fly,  cocked  and 
floating,  will  quite  possibly  be  exclusively 
successful. 

In  the  matter  of  rods,  there  is  no 
single  fly-rod  suited  to  all  occasions;  at 
times  a  featherweight  rod  is  really  the 
very  best,  and  at  other  times  everything 
is  in  favor  of  the  strong,  sturdy  rod. 
Whether  up  stream  or  down  stream  fish- 
ing on  any  certain  trout  stream  is  apt  to 
be  most  successful,  leaving  aside  the  the- 
oretical question  as  applied  to  all  streams 
in  general,  can  quite  easily  be  ascertained 
— try  both  ways. . 

It  is  possible  to  ride  a  hobby  to  death, 
and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  trout 
fly-fishermen  are  certainly  roughriders. 
The  beginner  at  fly-casting,  and  the  old 
hand  as  well,  will  do  well  to  remember 
that,  after  all,  fishing  is  not  all  of  fishing, 
and  that  provided  you  get  outdoors,  and 
also  get  a  few  good  trout  on  reasonably 
light  tackle,  all  the  rest  of  it  doesn't 
really  matter. 
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Photograph  by  Levick. 

HAROLD    H.     HILTON,     HOLDER    OF    THE    BRITISH     AND    AMERICAN 

AMATEUR   GOLF   CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Mr.  Hilton  won  the  American  amateur  golf  championship  at  Apawamis,  N.  Y., 
September  16,  defeating  Frederick  Herreshoff  one  up  in  thirty-seven  holes.  In  the 
third  round  Mr.  Hilton  defeated  Jerome  D.  Travers,  former  American  champion, 
three  up  and  two  to  play. 
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HE   STARTED  DOWN   THE  BEACH   WITH    MOSE 


HOW  WE  TAMED  CALF  MOOSE 

By  CHAUNCEY  J.  HAWKINS 

Photographs   by  the   Author 

Catching   the    Young    Cattle    of   the   Northern    Wilderness   with 

Camera  and  Lasso 


^HE  calf  moose  were  as 
numerous  about  the 
lake  near  our  camp  as 
calves  about  the  yards 
of  a  Western  cattle 
ranch.  We  had  counted 
five  hundred  and  thirty-six  moose  in  four 
weeks.  Most  of  them  were  cows  and 
each  cow  had  one  or  two  calves.  Per- 
haps once  a  month  some  wandering 
woodsman  would  visit  the  lake,  stopping 
only  from  curiosity  to  see  if  he  could  sur- 
pass the  record  count  of  moose  feeding 
at  one  time  in  the  pond.  (The  record 
count  was  fifty-seven).  But  outside  of 
this  occasional  visitor,  those  moose  feast- 
ed on  tender  lily  roots  and  sprouts,  un- 
molested by  man.  It  was  an  ideal  spot 
for  cows  with  their  young. 
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On  a  clear  night  we  could  hear  the 
grunt  of  the  cows  and  the  whine  of  the 
calves  a  mile  away.  As  we  approached 
the  lake  in  the  heat  of  the  day  when  the 
sun  poured  down  upon  the  little  fellows' 
backs  and  the  clouds  of  moose  flies  bored 
into  their  tender  skins,  we  could  easily 
imagine  ourselves  in  a  great  day  nursery 
where  all  the  babies  were  crying  together 
and  order  and  quiet  had  been  turned 
into  chaos. 

How  much  like  our  own  babies  these 
calf  moose  are!  Indeed,  there  were 
times  when  we  could  easily  imagine  a 
baby  of  three  or  four  months,  or  even 
a  year,  crying  in  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

"Hear  that  little  devil  cry,  'Ma!'" 
whispered  Mose  as  we  sat  one  day  lis- 
tening to  their  sounds. 


MOSE  AND  THE  CALF  WERE  PERFORMING  ALL  SORTS  OF  ANTICS 


The  cry  came  from  a  calf  in  distress 
across  the  lake.  The  mother  had  been 
feeding  too  long  and  the  little  fellow 
was  hungry.  He  began  his  calls  early 
in  the  afternoon,  but  the  mother  did  not 
answer.  As  time  passed  and  his  hunger 
increased,  his  cries  became  more  impa- 
tient until  there  was  unceasing  com- 
plaint, and  truly  no  human  baby  could 
call  mother  more  distinctly  than  that 
little  moose. 

Among  these  calves  are  big  bullies  who 
domineer  over  all  the  smaller  ones ;  natu- 
ral leaders  who  guide  the  play;  dull, 
backward  ones  who  become  victims  of 
disease  and  an  easy  prey  to  danger;  and 
alert,  bright-eyed  beauties  who  quickly 
scent  danger  and  escape  the  enemies. 
One  afternoon  I  watched  a  big  bully,  a 
calf  larger  and  stronger  than  the  rest, 
walk  into  a  drove  of  a  dozen  or  more 
young  calves,  whip  them  from  their  feed- 
ing ground,  chase  them  away  from  their 


play,  and  generally  disturb  their  after- 
noon of  fun,  just  as  a  big  boy  on  a  city 
playground  disturbs  the  sport  of  half  a 
dozen  boys  for  the  entire  day. 

Two  of  the  smaller  calves,  on  another 
occasion,  got  into  a  fight  over  something. 
They  went  at  each  other  in  vigorous 
fashion.  Back  went  their  ears,  short 
manes  bristled,  they  poked  with  their 
noses,  struck  with  their  front  feet,  and 
plunged  on  one  another's  backs  until  the 
smaller  of  the  two  ran  away.  As  he  ran 
he  kept  looking  back,  his  mane  still 
bristling  as  though  he  were  saying,  as 
every  whipped  boy  does,  "You  big  muck- 
er, I'll  fix  you  next  time." 

However,  they  were  soon  friends 
again.  The  defeated  calf  ran  a  short 
distance,  then  lay  down  on  the  soft,  cool 
earth.  In  a  few  minutes  the  victorious 
calf  walked  up  and  affectionately  smelled 
him,  the  moose  way  of  saying,  "Well, 
old  boy,  it's  all  off!     Let's  go  and  play 
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again."  Soon  the  two  friends  were  play- 
ing and  running  along  the  shore  as 
though  nothing  had  happened. 

One  never  knows  just  what  to  expect 
when  he  approaches  a  calf,  whether  the 
little  fellow  will  make  friends  or  run 
away.  Some  of  them  are  more  timid 
and  alert  than  the  wildest  deer.     I  have 


moose  in  the  lake  when  he  ran  and  if  an 
army  of  men  with  repeating  rifles  had 
started  for  them  in  canoes,  keeping  up  an 
incessant  firing,  those  moose  could  not 
have  made  a  greater  effort  to  reach  the 
shore  than  they  did  from  the  impression 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  frightened  calf. 
But  other  calves  are  so  unsuspecting 


HE  STOOD  QUIETLY  AND  SEEMED  TO  BE  QUITE  RECONCILED 


seen  them  run  from  the  crack  of  the 
tiniest  twig,  whining  until  every  moose 
in  the  lake  was  frightened  and  swam 
for  shore. 

They  must  have  a  language  easily  un- 
destoood  by  the  cows  and  the  bulls.  I 
once  frightened  a  calf  while  approaching 
the  lake.  It  was  a  young  bull  not  more 
than  two  months  old.  Into  the  water 
he  plunged  and  swam  across.  No  en- 
raged monkey  ever  kept  up  a  more  in- 
cessant chatter  than  that  frightened  calf. 
His  voice  ranged  through  more  than  a 
dozen   notes.     There  were  over   thirty 


of  danger  and  are  so  ready  to  be  friends 
that  they  seem  not  to  belong  to  the  wild 
creatures.  I  once  walked  out  on  a  point 
of  land  extending  into  the  lake  and 
found  three  calves  waiting  for  their 
mothers  to  return  from  their  feeding.  I 
used  the  utmost  caution  in  stealing  upon 
them  as  there  were  six  cows  in  the  lake 
to  form  a  background  for  my  picture. 
After  consuming  an  hour  crawling 
through  mud  and  making  my  way  with- 
out a  sound  through  low  brush  I  finally 
rose  to  snap  a  picture. 

I  expected  to  see  them  bound  away 


A  BIG  BULL,   FEEDING   IN  THE   MUD,   SECURED  BY  THE  AID  OF  OUR   PET   MOOSEi 


BACK  WENT  THEIR  EARS,  THEIR  SHORT   MANES   BRISTLED,   THEY   POKED   WITH 
THEIR  NOSES,  STRUCK  WITH  THEIR  FRONT  FEET 


into  the  brush  from  the  sound  of  the 
falling  of  the  curtain  of  my  camera.  To 
my  astonishment  they  never  moved. 
Then  I  began  to  talk  to  them  in  the 
calf  language  and  quietly  approach  near- 
er. One  calf  grew  nervous  and  walked 
away  a  few  feet,  but  the  others  remained 
perfectly  still  until  I  approached  with- 
in ten  feet  of  them.  Then  I  continued 
to  talk  until  the  timid  calf  returned, 
lost  all  his  nervousness,  and  lay  down 
in  front  of  me.  I  could  have  touched 
him  with  my  hand.  Our  conversation 
continued  more  than  an  hour  and  I 
snapped  calves  in  all  sorts  of  poses  before 
turning  for  camp. 

To  my  amazement,  after  I  had  gone 
a  few  yards,  I  found  two  of  the  calves 
following  me.  They  trotted  behind  as 
pets  accustomed  to  follow.  After  we 
had  gone  some  distance  from  the  lake, 
they  showed  no  disposition  to  return. 
It  was  only  after  I  ran  away  from 
them,  losing  them  in  the  dense  forest, 
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that  they  finally  went  back  to  the  lake 
and  to  their  mothers. 

Repeated  experiences  such  as  this  led 
me  to  think  that  a  moose  calf  would 
make  an  excellent  camp  pet  and  a  good 
companion  in  the  woods.  They  seemed 
to  have  more  of  the  qualities  necessary 
for  a  pet  than  any  wild  creature  of  the 
forest  and  with  nry  guide  I  began  to 
plan  the  capture  of  a  choice  specimen. 

We  agreed  that  we  would  avoid  tak- 
ing a  small  sorrel  calf  that  was  still 
dependent  upon  milk  for  its  living. 
We  had  no  cow  and  we  knew  it  would 
mean  certain  death  to  separate  such  a 
calf  from  its  mother. 

After  talking  the  matter  over,  we 
concluded  that  we  wanted  a  little  bull, 
one  that  was  already  a  brownish  black 
and  was  not  far  from  the  weaning  sea- 
son. We  knew  it  would  require  con- 
siderable skill  to  capture  this  type  and  a 
long  struggle  to  subdue  him,  but  it  was 
excitement  we  wanted. 


THE  MOOSE  WAY  OF   SAYING 


WELL.  OLD  BOY,   IT  S   ALL  OFF  !     LET  S   GO  AND 
PLAY  AGAIN" 


One  day  we  crept  quietly  to  the  edge 
of  the  forest  and  scanned  the  lake 
through  our  big  glasses.  There  were 
twenty-five  moose  in  the  lake.  About 
the  center  of  it  stood  a  young  bull  on  a 
bunch  of  lily  roots.  Against  the  water 
he  looked  black  as  jet  and  almost  as  big 
as   a  yearling. 

"There's  the  fellow  we  want,  Mose," 
I  whispered. 

"You'll  change  your  mind  before  you 
get  through  with  that  animal,"  Mose 
replied. 

"Get  the  rope  ready.  Get  all  the 
kinks  out  so  it  will  throw  well,"  I  com- 
manded, as  though  not  having  heard 
Mose's  discouraging  words. 

"You're  goin'  to  do  it  then,  are  you? 
Better  make  your  will  before  you  start." 

We  were  off  for  the  chase.  Quietly 
we  stole  down  the  shore,  out  along  the 
edge  of  the  lilies,  and  were  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  young  bull  before 
he  discovered  us. 


He  plunged  into  the  open  water  and 
we  followed  in  hot  pursuit.  Each  man 
bent  to  his  paddle.  The  distance  between 
the  boat  and  the  calf  narrowed.  We 
were  within  a  hundred  feet,  then  fifty. 

"I'll  take  her  now,"  said  Mose.  "You 
get  the  rope  ready." 

I  stood  up  in  the  bow.  The  rope  was 
made  ready  for  a  cast.  We  were  within 
forty  feet.  Two  or  three  circles  around 
my  head,  and  out  went  the  rope.  I 
missed.  The  bull  put  his  head  deep  in 
the  water  and  the  rope  slipped  over  his 
crown.  Again  and  again  I  threw,  but 
every  time  this  was  my  experience. 

He  was  almost  ashore.  His  feet  could 
touch  the  bottom,  his  head  was  high  out 
of  water.  He  was  racing,  enveloped 
in  a  white  spray.  I  gave  a  long  throw, 
the  noose  fell  perfectly,  and  the  line 
slipped  over  his  neck. 

He  made  one  long  leap  as  though  all 
the  demons  of  the  forest  were  after  him. 
The   rope   tightened   with   a   jerk    that 
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nearly  threw  Mose  out  of  the"  canoe 
backwards.  The  moose  never  stopped  to 
look  behind,  but  took  that  canoe  at  a 
desperate  speed. 

Within  fifty  feet  of  the  shore  the  bow 
stuck  fast  in  mud.  .  ...  , 

"Jump!  Now's  your  chance!"  shout- 
ed Mose. 

I  sprang  and  sank  in  mud  to  my  waist. 
One  mighty  jerk  of  the  rope  and  I  was 
off  my  feet,  being  dragged  through 
dirty,  slimy  mud.  It  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  a  three  months'  calf  could 
possess  such  powers.  It  took  me  through 
that  watery  ooze  as  though  I  had  been  a 
log  and  it  a  team  of  horses. 

Wearing  Him  Down 

But  my  time  came  when  we  reached 
the  shore.  Once  my  feet  were  on  solid 
ground  I  was  more  than  his  equal.  Two 
or  three  times  he  took  me  for  a  spin 
down  the  beach,  but  seventy-five  feet  of 
line  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
of  human  flesh  were  too  great  a  handi- 
cap. 

He  was  beginning  to  tire,  but  I  more 
so.  My  breath  was  gone  and  I  turned 
the  rope  over  to  Mose  while  I  used  the 
camera. 

The  transfer  came  near  being  more 
serious  for  me  than  it  did  for  the  calf. 
Mose  had  taken  him  about  the  neck 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  rope,  which 
was  a  bad  move  for  it  gave  the  calf  new 
advantage.  He  started  down  the  beach 
with  Mose  as  I  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
camera,  his  heels  flew  into  the  air,  and 
the  end  of  the  kick  just  reached  the 
pit  of  my  stomach  and  knocked  out  the 
last  bit  of  breath  in  my  body. 

I  lay  for  some  minutes  limp  as  a  rag 
while  Mose  and  the  calf  were  perform- 
ing all  sorts  of  antics  on  the  beach.  He 
reared  in  the  air  and  tried  to  strike. 
Then  he  landed  an  uppercut  with  his 
hind  leg  which  lifted  Mose  a  foot  from 
the  ground  and  left  a  sore  spot  for  sev- 
eral days. 

The  camera  frightened  the  little  crea- 
ture even  more  than  either  of  us.  Every 
time  the  curtain  fell  the  struggle  was 
renewed. 

"If  you  want  me  to  hold  that  calf 
put  that  durn  thing  down!"  Mose  finally 


shouted;  referring  to  fhe  camera,  which 
I  was  using  energetically. 

I  put  it  to  one  side  and  began  the 
real  work  of  showing  the  calf  we  want- 
ed to  be  friends.  At  first  it  seemed  a 
hopeless  task.  We  were  both  nearly 
exhausted  and  the  calf  was  as  determined 
as  ever.  But  just  when  we  were  about 
to  decide  that  our  undertaking  was  a 
foolish  venture,  the  little  bull  began  to 
weaken.  He  stood  quietly,  let  us  rub 
his  neck,  put  down  his  bristling  mane, 
and  seemed  to  be  quite  reconciled. 

We  changed  the  knot  in  the  rope  so 
it  would  not  choke  him,  tied  him  to  a 
tree  while  we  lay  down  to  rest,  and  in 
a'  few  minutes  he  was  eating  lilies  from 
our  hands. 

Our  pet  proved  to  be  of  greater  value 
to  us  than  we  had  ever  dreamed.  He 
lived  with  us  about  the  camp,  slept  in 
the  hovel,  and  followed  us  through  the 
woods.  Not  once,  after  the  first  few 
days,  did  he  show  any  disposition  to  re- 
turn to  his  wild  and  free  life. 

After  we  had  kept  him  about  the 
camp  for  several  days,  we  took  him  to 
the  lake  for  a  feast  of  lilies.  He  trotted 
from  the  forest  into  the  edge  of  the 
water  while  we  kept  in  hiding.  There 
were  three  moose  within  fifty  feet  of 
where  we  sat  and  when  they  saw  the 
bull  calf  come  from  the  brush  into  the 
open  they  thought  there  could  be  no 
danger  and  continued  to  feed  in  content- 
ment. 

There  was  an  idea.  We  would  use 
our  pet  as  a  decoy  in  securing  pictures. 

It  was  a  most  successful  plan,  enabling 
us  to  snap  many  fine  specimens  which 
would  have  been  beyond  our  reach  with- 
out this  aid. 

A  large  bull  with  at  least  a  sixty-five 
inch  spread  of  horns  was  standing  one 
day  on  a  point  of  land  extending  into 
the  lake.  The  approach  to  it  was 
through  a  swamp  and  a  heavy  alder 
growth.  To  approach  the  bull  without 
noise  was  impossible.  We  urged  our 
pet  ahead  of  us.  The  noise  he  made 
wading  through  mud  and  breaking  sticks 
drowned  to  some  extent  the  noise  we 
made  as  we  followed  behind  him  in  mud 
to  our  waists. 

The  swamp  led  to  a  short  piece  of  dry 
ground  at  the  shore  of  the  lake.     The 
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old  bull  had  heard  us  coming  and  was 
exceedingly  nervous.  When  the  calf  be- 
gan to  nibble  the  lily  roots,  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  big  bull  were  overcome,  and 
we  crept  quietly  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  where  we  secured  a  wonderful 
picture. 

The  only  moose  about  the  lake  which 
had  entirely  outwitted  us  was  a  three- 
year  old  bull.  He  carried  his  three  little 
spikes  with  a  dignity  becoming  a  true 
monarch  with  a  mighty  spread  of  ant- 
lers. He  walked  about  the  lake  with 
caution  which  would  indicate  that  he 
had  the  entire  region  resting  on  his 
back.  Many  times,  through  the  glasses, 
we  detected  his  face  peering  through 
the  brush.  He  would  stand  for  an  hour 
without  moving,  trying  to  scent  danger, 
and  we  could  never  get  near  enough  to 
snap  his  picture. 

One  day  as  we  lay  hidden  in  a  blind, 
we  discovered  his  brown  face  looking  out 
of  the  brush  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  above  us.  The  little  pet  lay  by 
our  sides.  We  gently  urged  him  to  his 
feet  and  made  him  walk  out  upon  the 
beach.  Immediately  the  proud  bull  came 
from  cover,  trotted  boldly  to  the  water, 
and  began  to  feed.     Gradually  he  came 


toward  us  until  there  were  not  more 
than  fifty  feet  between  him  and  our  cam- 
era. Then  we  snapped  and,  thanks  to 
our  pet,  the  one  bull  that  had  evaded 
us  was  ours. 

A  fatal  day,  however,  came  when  we 
used  our  decoy  to  approach  a  group  of 
calves.  They  were  playing  in  shallow 
water,  chasing  one  another  as  children 
at  tag.  When  our  pet  walked  out  to 
them  there  was  a  sudden  bristling  of 
manes  and  humping  of  backs.  They 
were  ready  for  a  fight.  It  is  customary 
in  the  school  of  the  moose  to  whip  the 
newest  pupil  just  as  it  is  in  our  district 
schools.  They  were  all  banded  together 
to  give  him  a  good  flogging,  at  least  to 
try  his  courage  and  his  strength. 

The  new  life  our  pet  had  led  robbed 
him  of  none  of  his  fighting  qualities.  He 
threw  himself  into  form  and  went  into 
the  ring.  After  the  first  round  they 
were  satisfied  and  took  him  into  their 
circle.  But  it  was  a  sad  time  for  us. 
After  we  had  snapped  all  the  pictures 
we  wanted,  we  stepped  out  of  the  woods. 
Every  calf  bounded  away,  our  pet  with 
them.  We  called,  but  in  vain.  He  had 
found  better  company.  He  had  returned 
to  his  own. 


JOSEPH  VALENTINE— SURFMAN 


By    GEORGE    FORTISS 

How   Strength    of   Body    and    a    Will    that    Would   Not    Yield 
Conquered  Against  Cold  and  Storm 


OMEWHERE  in  that  unwrit- 
ten history  that  tells  of  great 
deeds  done  by  obscure  men  in 
remote  places  of  earth  is  the 
name  of  Joseph  Valentine,  one- 
time surfman  in  the  Life  Sav- 
ing Service,  who  fought  a  hard  fight 
against  great  odds  and  lost.  It  was 
the  20th  of  October,  1881,  Valentine, 
a  member  of  the  life  saving  crew 
at  Forty  Mile  Point,  Lake  Huron, 
Captain  Fabean  of  the  same  station,  and 
district  superintendent  of  the  service, 
Captain  Charles  Sawyer  started  from 
Forty  Mile  for  Rogers  City,  a  distance 
of  sixteen  miles,  in  the  station  supply 
boat. 

The  weather  was  cold,  even  for  the 
Lakes.  A  stiff  southwester,  squally  and 
uncertain,  was  blowing,  and  there  was 
menace  of  rain  in  the  air.  The  supply 
boat  was  fitted  with  two  masts,  the  fore- 
mast being  considerably  longer  than  the 
other.  Good  progress  was  made  until 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Rogers  City, 
when  suddenly  a  quick  squall,  tumbling 
out  from  behind  the  headlands,  capsized 
the  craft,  which  almost  immediately 
sank,  only  the  mast  head  and  gaff  of 
her  foremast  remaining  above  water. 

Valentine,  Fabean,  and  the  superin- 
tendent were  thrown  into  the  water, 
but  all  being  good  swimmers,  they 
clutched  the  mast  of  the  sunken  boat, 
Captain  Sawyer  climbing  up  on  the  gaff, 
and  Fabean  and  the  surfman  clinging 
to  it  below  him. 

The  situation  was  a  precarious  one. 
The  water  was  intensely  cold,  and  the 
men  soon  became  chilled.  Directly  be- 
fore them,  not  a  mile  distant,  was  a 
white  sand  beach,  from  which  a  dock 
jutted  into  the  lake.  To  the  left  was 
Rogers    City,    from    where    aid    might 
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come  could'  the  men  make  their  distress 
recognized  there. 

Near  the  dock,  a  gang  of  laborers 
were  at  work.  Sawyer,  being  higher  up 
on  the  mast,  shouted  and  waved  to  them, 
but  they  appeared  not  to  see,  for  they 
kept  toiling  stolidly  on.  For  a  long 
time  the  three  life  savers  waited  for 
their  signals  to  be  observed,  and  waited 
in  vain.  Slowly,  impassively,  like  so 
many  blind  ants,  the  laborers  near  the 
dock  moved  about,  giving  no  notice, 
making  no  sign. 

Captain  Sawyer  had  been  ill.  An 
hour  passed,  and  the  shock  of  the  cold 
water  began  to  tell. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "I  can't  hold  out 
much  longer.  One  of  you  who  is 
stronger  had  better  try  to  swim  ashore 
and  bring  help." 

Valentine  removed  his  coat  and  start- 
ed away.  He  was  an  unusually  strong 
swimmer  and  a  powerful  man.  A  heavy 
current  set  outward  from  shore,  and 
the  wind  which  was  now  a  gale  was 
directly  against  him. 

He  gained  a  hundred  yards,  but  there, 
sapped  by  the  icy  water,  his  strength 
gave  out,  and  with  hands  so  cold  that 
he  could  not  bend  his  fingers,  he  drifted 
back  to  the  mast.  He  was  unable  to 
clutch  the  gaff  now,  but  he  hooked  his 
arm  over  it  and  hung  on  in  that  way. 

Keeper  Fabean  then  tried  it,  but  gave 
up  after  a  few  strokes.  Meantine 
Valentine,  disregarding  his  own  safety, 
rubbed  the  circulation  back  into  his 
limbs  and  again  started  in  the  desperate 
effort  to  bring  help  to  his  weaker  com- 
panions. This  time  he  accomplished  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  but  once  more 
drifted  back  exhausted  by  the  tremend- 
ous wash  of  the  sea  and  the  intense  cold. 

Superintendent     Sawj'er     then     sug- 
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gested  that  they  cut  away  the  gaff  and 
try  to  swim  to  shore  on  it,  but  by  this 
time  Fabean  was  so  weak  that  he  could 
not  hold  on  Longer  alone,  and  Valen- 
tine was  supporting  his  head  above 
water. 

In  desperation,  Sawyer  then  stripped 
off  all  his  clothing  and  started  for  the 
ihore.  In  his  sick  and  weakened  condi- 
tion a  few  strokes  exhausted  him,  and  he 
turned  silently  back,  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  mast  his  face  changed  to 
marble,  and  he  sank. 

At  this  instant  surf  man  Valentine 
found  himself  confronted  by  a  curious 
choice.  In  his  left  arm  he  supported 
the  half  conscious  form  of  Fabean.  A 
dozen  feet  away  Sawyer  was  drowning 
before  his  eyes.  To  release  his  grasp  on 
the  former  meant  that  the  keeper  would 
sink.  To  retain  it  meant  that  the  sup- 
erintendent would  be  lost. 

Gathering  all  his  strength  Valentine 
made  the  effort  to  save  both.  Seizing 
Fabean  tightly  around  the  waist,  he 
swam  with  his  free  arm  toward  the  spot 
where  Sawyer  had  disappeared,  and  with 
the  limp  form  of  the  keeper  in  his  grip, 
dived  for  the  drowning  superintendent, 
clutched  him  by  the  hair,  and  with  a 
terrible  effort  came  to  the  surface  again 
with  both  of  his  comrades. 

It  was  an  act  such  as  few  could  have 
performed,  and  it  showed  the  tremend- 
ous strength  of  the  surfman;  but  it 
came  to  nothing.  A  giant  wave,  lifting 
from  behind,  tore  the  superintendent 
from  Valentine's  grasp,  and  swept  him 
away. 

Still  holding  his  captain,  the  surfman 
managed   to   regain   the   mast,   shoulder 


Fabean  up  on  top  of  the  gaff,  and  crawl 
up  himself.  Then  he  lashed  his  left 
wrist  to  the  masthead  with  a  halyard, 
and  fastened  the  exhausted  keeper's  arm 
to  the  gaff  in  the  same  manner.  There 
was  nothing  left  now  but  to  hope  that 
help  might  come  from  ashore,  and  with 
this  in  view,  Valentine  began  to  remove 
his  shirt  to  signal  with.  While  so  en- 
gaged, he  heard  Fabean  behind  him  ap- 
parently paddling  in  the  water  with  his 
free  hand.  Without  turning  his  head, 
Valentine  asked  him  what  the  matter 
was. 

"Nothing,"  the  keeper  said  feebly, 
"but  the  boat  is  moving  toward  shore." 

Of  course  it  was  an  illusion,  and 
Valentine,  without  looking  around,  said 
he  must  be  mistaken.  The  keeper  did 
not  reply,  and  a  moment  later  the  surf- 
man felt  the  gaff  lift  gently  upward. 
He  turned  quickly.  Fabean  was  gone. 
The  lashings  had  slipped  from  his  arm. 

Without  hesitation,  Valentine  cut  his 
own  lashings  and  dived,  but  saw  nothing 
under  the  water  of  the  keeper.  He  dived 
again  with  like  result.  Rubbing  the 
blood  back  to  his  flesh,  he  dived  to  the 
other  side  of  the  gaff.  The  water  was 
gray  beneath  the  surface,  and  empty. 
The  keeper  was  gone. 

It  was  two  hours  later.  A  boat  from 
shore  was  creeping  toward  the  mast  of 
the  sunken  craft  sticking  stiffly  from  the 
water.  When  it  arrived,  those  on  board 
found  a  half  naked  man  in  a  state  of 
delirium,  still  diving  feebly  for  two  com- 
panions, whose  bodies  he  insisted  were 
just  below  the  storm  tossed  surface  of 
the  lake.  Valentine  had  to  be  removed 
to  the  rescuing  boat  by  force. 


AFTER  THE  AUERHAHN 


By  WILLIAM  J.  LONG 

The    Charm   and  Difficulty    of  Hunting   the   Shyest   and  Rarest 
Game  Bird  that  Europe  Produces 


iHE  charm  of  hunting — 
aside  from  the  chase  of 
dangerous  game,  which 
has  a  charm  of  its  own — 
seems  to  lie  partly  in  the 
difficulties  met  and  over- 
come. When  you  want  a  woodmouse 
with  all  your  heart  (as  bait,  perhaps,  for 
the  biggest  trout  in  the  pool)  and  the 
woodmouse,  trained  by  much  dodging  of 
owls  and  foxes,  keeps  you  watching  and 
scheming  for  a  week  before  you  get  him 
or  lose  him,  there  is  more  honest  sport 
in  the  hunt  than  in  getting  a  deer  for 
your  table  when  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
paddle  swiftly  and  silently  around  the 
alder  point  and  take  him  as  he  jumps 
from  the  lily  pads. 

To  me  the  charm  of  hunting  the  auer- 
hahn  once  was,  first,  that  it  offered  diffi- 
culties. You  had  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  depend  upon  yourself  in- 
stead of  on  a  keeper.  Then  the  auer- 
hahn  is  wild  and  shy,  shyest  of  all  feath- 
ered game,  and  I  have  never  yet  met  the 
man  who  has  shot  one.  After  hunting 
hare  and  deer  in  German  preserves, 
where  killing  alone  is  called  sport,  where 
you  have  to  be  careful  not  to  shoot  north, 
for  the  village  is  there;  nor  south,  for 
the  horse  is  there;  nor  east,  for  your 
host  is  there  behind  a  tree;  nor  south- 
west, for  a  multitude  of  reasons,  one 
learns  to  welcome  a  bit  of  real  hunting. 
Lastly,  it  offered  a  chance  to  discover 
something  about  a  rare  bird,  of  which 
almost  nothing  is  known.  So  when  the 
Baron  offered  me  my  choice  of  a  reh 
(deer)  hunt,  in  which  "we  ought  to  get 
twenty,  but  we  will  probably  get  more," 
or  a  try  at  this  wild  bird  which  we 
would  probably  not  see  and  almost  cer- 
tainly not  shoot,  I  chose  the  latter  and 
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went   to   bed   early  —  which   is   against 
good  German  usage. 

The  dictionaries  call  the  auerhahn  the 
mountain-cock.  The  Baron,  however, 
says  the  dictionaries  know  nothing  about 
it.  Moreover,  he  has  both  birds  in  his 
preserves.  The  mountain-cock  is  the 
berghahn,  a  large  black  pheasant,  wild 
and  hard  to  shoot.  The  berghahn  is 
meant  when  one  speaks  of  the  caper- 
cailzie in  Europe.  The  auerhahn  is 
much  larger,  dark  brown  in  color,  and 
wilder  than  a  woods  raven. 

Certain  parts  of  Bavaria  and  the  Black 
Forest  are  the  only  localities  where  one 
may  still  be  reasonably  sure  of  hearing 
the  auerhahn  in  a  week's  hunting.  One 
may  sometimes  be  heard  booming  from  a 
bit  of  remote  forest  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  but  that  is  the  exception.  Only 
the  birds'  extraordinary  wildness  has 
saved  them  from  extinction  long  ago,  for 
nothing  is  done,  nor  can  be  done,  I  think, 
toward  artificial  stocking.  The  young 
birds  would  simply  die  or  beat  them- 
selves to  death  if  confined  in  the  pres- 
ence of  men. 

It  was  one  morning  in  late  April,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Black  Forest  region,  that 
I  tried  my  first  hunt.  We  were  off  at 
three  in  the  morning,  four  of  us,  each 
with  driver  and  gamekeeper.  The  mists 
hung  low  in  the  sleeping  villages  as  we 
rattled  along;  on  the  winding  roads  the 
air  was  heavy  with  night  smells  of  the 
woods.  Max,  the  keeper,  in  answer  to 
my  questions,  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  hunt  and  of  my  own  duties  if  I  ex- 
pected a  shot. 

"You  see,  Herr  Doktor,  this  is  the 
only  way  you  can  hunt  the  auerhahn" — 
this  in  answer  to  my  surprise  at  spring 
hunting.     "It's  no  use  to  hunt  him  in 
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the  woods  with  pointers.  Donnerwetterl 

he  has  ears  like  a  witch  and  also  eyes.  I 
have  been  keeper  twenty  years  in  these 
woods  and  I  never  saw  him  except  at 
this  time,  and  in  this  way.  Sometimes 
I  have  heard  his  wings  at  a  distance, 
but  not  often.  He  is  a  silent  kerl  and 
keeps  to  himself. 

"Only  in  April  or  May  he  falls  in 
love — then  he  makes  a  fool  of  himself 
and  sometimes  gets  shot.  He  flies  into  a 
big  tree  at  daylight  and  makes  a  racket 
to  rouse  a  policeman.  While  he  calls 
he  knows  nothing  else ;  he  is  deaf  and 
blind.  Then  you  must  run  hard.  But 
stop  running  before  he  stops  calling,  else 
you  will  lose  him.  If  you  stir,  if  a  leaf 
stirs,  he  hears  it  and  is  off  over  the 
mountain." 

A  half  hour's  drive  brought  us  to  a 
foot-path  leading  up  the  mountain, 
where  the  Baron  and  his  friends  left  us 
with  a  cheery  weidmansluck!  as  they  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness.-  For  each 
hunter  a  separate  carriage  had  been 
brought,  for  the  birds  are  found  singly 
and  generally  miles  apart. 

We  pushed  rapidly  upward,  Max  and 
I,  till  the  heavier  mixed  growth  of  the 
summit  was  reached,  when  we  stole  on 
much  more  cautiously,  stopping  often  to 
listen.  It  was  curious  hunting,  this 
creeping  through  the  still,  dark  woods  in 
which  not  a  bird  had  yet  awakened,  and 
depending  on  our  overstrained  ears  as  if 
we  were  stalking  a  camp  of  hostile  In- 
dians, instead  of  a  wild  wood's  bird. 
Every  feAv  minutes  Max  turned  to  whis- 
per a  caution  against  noise,  though  what 
with  his  heavy  boots  and  his  ignorance  of 
stalking  methods,  he  seemed  to  me  to  be 
making  noise  enough  to  alarm  less  sensi- 
tive ears  than  the  auerhahn's.  Certainly 
he  could  never  have  stalked  a  red  deer 
that  way — to  say  nothing  of  a  beaver. 

The  path  opens  as  we  ascend,  and  now 
a  rugged  dark  line  is  seen  faintly  out- 
lined against  the  sky.  It  is  the  hilltop 
between  us  and  the  morning.  We  are 
both  listening  with  heads  bent,  Max  for 
the  first  sounds  of  our  game  and  I  for  a 
faint  rustle  below  that  tells  of  a  deer 
stealing  away  from  its  covert,  when 
from  far  up  among  the  firs  a  heavy 
booming  sound  comes  rushing  downward 
through  the  startled  woods. 


"Schnelll  Schnelll  There  he  is;  come 
on!"  yells  Max,  all  noise  and  excitement 
in  a  minute,  and  away  he  goes  crashing 
after  the  sound  with  racket  enough  to 
awaken  the  seven  sleepers.  Instead  of 
following  him,  I  stand  in  the  path  try- 
ing to  define  the  curious  call.  It  sug- 
gests the  drum  of  a  partridge  close  by, 
only  much  heavier,  as  if  a  thunderbolt 
should  rumble  its  wings.  With  the 
whirring  comes  a  faint  clicking  sound, 
as  if  voice  and  wings  are  both  in  use  at 
once.  The  booming  sound  ceases  sud- 
denly, before  I  can  determine  how  it  is 
made.  With  it  the  crashing  in  the  bushes 
ceases  also. 

A  Nervous  Guide 

Poor  Max,  finding  himself  alone,  was 
in  terror  lest  I  should  alarm  the  game  by 
disobeying  instructions,  for  once  the  auer- 
hahn  is  heard,  you  must  not  stir  a  muscle 
except  when  he  is  booming.  Max  knew 
of  my  love  of  the  wild  things  and  had 
questioned  and  listened  for  hours  to  my 
accounts  of  New  World  animals  and 
hunting.  He  had  set  his  honest  heart 
on  my  getting  this  one,  which  he  assured 
me  afterwards  was  probably  the  only  old 
cock  on  the  whole  mountain.  I  almost 
ran  against  him  in  the  darkness  before 
he  learned  my  whereabouts,  and  then  he 
almost  had  a  fit,  so  great  was  his  fear 
that  I  would  alarm  the  shy  game  and 
drive  it  away. 

The  German  hunter,  so  far  as  I  have 
met  and  known  him,  knows  nothing  of 
stalking  or  still-hunting.  Max  would 
listen  incredulously  when  I  told  him  that 
you  can  walk  upon  any  animal  if  you 
first  learn  to  walk  like  an  animal,  and 
he  would  say  finally:  "Wait  till  you 
try  the  auerhahn."  Now  that  the  chance 
had  come,  he  was  scared  into  a  perspi- 
ration lest  I  should  attempt  it.  He  was 
motioning  imploringly  for  silence  when 
the  heavy  booming  rang  through  the 
woods  again.  With  a  shout  for  me  to 
followT,  Max  was  off,  as  if  he  were  a 
'coon-hunter  and  heard  the  eager  yap- 
ping that  tells  of  a  treed  'coon,  which 
belongs  to  the  first  man  that  finds  him. 

It  was  clear  now  that  the  bird  was  so 
far  away  that  with  ordinary  caution  no 
ears,    however    keen,    could    detect    us. 
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Only  a  nose  was  equal  to  that  task.  But 
it  would  be  presumptuous,  and  of  no  use 
besides,  to  suggest  that  to  a  German 
gamekeeper,  so  I  let  Max  run  and  lis- 
tened again.  When  I  found  him  a  sec- 
ond time  he  kept  fast  hold  of  my  arm 
till  the  call  began,  apparently  much  near- 
er than  before.  Like  the  partridge's 
drumming,  it  is  strangely  deceptive  as  to 
distance  and  location. 

By  this  time  the  excitement  of  the 
hunt  had  gotten  hold  of  me,  making  me 
forget  the  naturalist.  I  dashed  after  the 
keeper,  our  nerves  tingling  exuberantly 
as  the  bushes  crashed  about  us  and  the 
heavy  whirring  rushed  by  our  ears  con- 
tinuously. Then  we  stopped  with  hearts 
thumping  audibly  in  the  silence  and 
darkness  of  the  morning  woods. 

So  we  went  for  half -an  hour,  now 
rushing  on  heedlessly,  now  cowering 
with  bated  breath,  now  with  quick  thrills 
of  expectancy  tingling  down  our  backs 
as  the  strange  throbbing  call  rolled  down 
upon  us,  till  it  seemed  as  if  some  fierce, 
unknown  beast  were  up  there  challeng- 
ing our  advance.  And  I  repeated  to  my- 
self that  this  was  curious  hunting — al- 
most as  exciting  as  moose-calling. 

We  were  now  near  the  auerhahn  evi- 
dently, though  it  was  still  too  dark  to 
find  him  in  the  treetops.  When  he  be- 
gan calling  again  I  spoke  hurriedly  to 
Max: 

"I'm  going  over  yonder  among  the 
pines.  The  trees  will  show  better  there 
against  the  light.  Stay  here ;  and  if  you 
see  him,  come  tell  me."  I  was  off  with 
the  rifle  before  he  could  object  (as  he 
certainly  would  have  done)  to  having 
the  hunt  taken  out  of  his  hands.  In 
Germany  everything  should  proceed  offi- 
cially, according  to  exact  rules. 

I  found  a  place  in  the  pines  where 
some  big  treetops  showed  clearly  against 
the  light  and  began  to  examine  them. 
How  easily  one  can  pick  out  the  different 
trees  by  the  characteristic  turn  of  their 
small  twigs.  Even  their  shadows  in  the 
moonlight  are  as  good  as  a  botanical  de- 
scription, or  better.  That  strong  crook 
there,  now,  could  belong  only  to  an  oak ; 
and  that  close  clump  of  leaves — hold  on ! 
oaks  haven't  any  leaves  yet. 

The  supposed  clump  starts  into  sud- 
den vibration  as  my  eyes  search  it  suspi- 


ciously; the  startling  call  goes  booming, 
rumbling  through  the  woods  again  and 
echoing  back  from  the  hills. 

It  grew  quiet  after  a  moment,  and  the 
figure  of  a  large  bird  slowly  outlines 
itself  on  the  oak  branch,  but  vague  and 
shadowy  in  the  gloom  of  the  fading 
night.  Suddenly  he  crouches,  there  is  a 
flash  of  wings  over  his  head,  and  the 
booming  begins  again  with  the  clucking 
and  calling.  There  is  no  doubt  now. 
The  sound  proceeds  from  the  wings,  as 
a  partridge  drums,  but  whether  he  strikes 
them  together  over  his  back,  or  against 
his  sides,  or  upon  the  branch  beneath  him 
is  impossible  to  tell.  Probably  upon  his 
sides,  like  a  challenging  rooster;  but  as 
with  the  grouse,  the  movement  is  too 
swift  for  eyes  to  follow. 

When  the  Bird  Is  Deaf 

I  raise  the  rifle  slowly  as  he  stops. 
"But  wait!  Robin  Hood  himself,  or 
Davy  Crockett,  would  miss  once  at  least 
with  this  gloom  and  distance.  Let's  see 
if  he  really  is  so  deaf  to  all  but  his  own 
music."  So  I  wait  till  he  begins  calling 
again,  cover  him  as  carefully  as  I  can, 
and  fire.  The  report  breaks  in  on  the 
morning  stillness  with  a  startling  crash. 
It  leaps  across  the  valley,  echo  hurls  it 
back  again,  then  it  leaps  to  the  mountain 
and  goes  rumbling  like  thunder  up  over 
the  treetops  and  out  of  hearing.  But  the 
booming  call  goes  steadily  on  and  the 
flicker  of  wings  on  the  oak  branch  is 
rapid  as  ever.  I  have  just  time  to  slip 
in  another  shell  before  he  ceases  suddenly 
and  becomes  apparently  part  of  the  tree 
again. 

I  think  he  must  have  smelled  the  pow- 
der, as  crows  are  supposed  to  do,  or  it 
may  be  he  caught  an  echo  long  since  be- 
yond my  hearing,  for  he  moved  uneasily 
up  and  down  the  branch  and  waited  a 
long  time  before  calling  again.  Then  the 
sound  seemed  curiously  faint  and  far 
away  as  if  from  beyond  the  mountain. 
It  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  however,  for 
after  listening  a  moment  he  broke  out 
into   the   full   booming  challenge. 

I  fired  again  and  missed.  As  I  raised 
the  rifle  for  another  try  the  call  ceased 
abruptly,  as  if  the  auerhahn  were  dissat- 
isfied, as  birds  often  are,  with  his  own 
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performance.  Behind  me  I  heard  a  slight 
rustle  where  Max  drew  himself  back  to 
cover.  It  seemed  impossible  that  any 
ears  a  hundred  yards  away  could  have 
detected  it,  but  I  saw  the  big  bird  draw 
himself  sharply  up  as  if  he  were  being 
stretched  into  a  string  just  as  a  turkey 
does  when  alarmed.  The  next  instant — 
before  I  could  press  the  trigger — he  was 
whizzing  like  a  bullet  over  the  crest  of 
the  mountain. 

Poor  Max  was  full  of  vain  sorrow  at 
his  blunder.  It  was  a  bit  hard,  to  be 
sure,  not  to  get  the  auerhahn  after  such 
a  stalk,  and  of  course  I  felt  dead  sure 
of  him  the  next  shot.  What  hunter  ever 
missed  twice  and  lost  his  third  chance 
without  the  same  sweet  consciousness? 
Nevertheless,  the  hunt  was  the  most  de- 
lightful that  I  ever  had  in  the  country 
of  rules  and  red  tape — so  much  to  see 
and  learn,  so  much  more  sport  than  pot- 
ting a  dozen  reh-dezr  from  a  chair  as 
they  came  to  feed  in  the  open  glades. 
All  the  other  hunters  came  back  also 
empty-handed.  Only  one  had  heard  a 
bird  calling,  but  had  alarmed  him  be- 
fore getting  within  range. 


So,  though  I  have  seen  and  heard  and 
shot  at  the  auerhahn,  I  have  small  idea 
what  the  auerhahn  is  like,  and  the  lack 
is  the  more  vexatious  because  I  cannot 
find  anybody  who  will  tell  me  clearly 
what  I  have  missed.  Next  season,  when 
the  auerhahn  falls  in  love  again,  I  shall 
set  myself  a  more  difficult  task  than 
shooting  him.  It  is  to  stalk  him  with- 
out a  gun  (and  without  a  keeper)  ;  and 
to  watch  him  till  he  stops  calling  and 
his  mate  comes,  whom  nobody  ever  sees; 
to  follow  them  into  the  glade,  where  I 
am  sure  he  will  strut,  and  spread  his  tail 
and  make  himself  big  with  vain  pride, 
just  as  our  own  wild  turkey  does  before 
the  mate  who  has  come  to  his  calling. 
And  that  will  be  good  hunting,  for  no 
human  eyes  have  ever  yet  seen  it. 

"Donnerwetter!"  says  the  Baron  when 
I  tell  him  my  intention  and  all  about 
the  turkey's  courting.  "When  you  do 
that  I  shall  send  you  to  catch  the  elfins 
that  dance  in  that  same  glade  in  the 
moonlight.  You  may  be  right,  though, 
about  the  courting.  Anyway,  you  shall 
have  your  invitation  when  the  spring 
comes." 


AN  INDIAN  NIGHT 

By  D.  B.   VAN   BUREN 


ES,"  said  the  naturalist, 
"the  cobra  is  an  uncom- 
fortable customer  at  close 
quarters,  but  he  some- 
times displays  knowledge 
of  the  amenities,  and  even 
seems  able  to  appreciate  a  favor.  I 
should  scarcely  feel  like  recommending 
the  cobra  as  a  safe  playmate  for  the  chil- 
dren, but  there  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule.  Let  me  tell  you  a  bit  of  personal 
experience  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
my  meaning. 

"As  you  know,  snakes  are  a  hobby 
with  me.  I  have  studied  them  and  their 
ways  for  years  and  have  acquired  the  art 
of  handling  them  with  perfect  safety  to 
myself  and  the  snake.  Of  course,  I  long 
since  parted  with  the  last  shred  of  that 
instinctive  sense  of  horror  and  repulsion 
which  oppresses  the  average  man  in  the 
presence  of  a  serpent  and  have  no  more 
sense  of  repugnance  in  handling  them 
than  I  would  feel  in  fondling  a  kitten. 
To  me,  a  snake  is  simply  a  beautiful  and 
curious  work  of  nature,  harmless,  in 
most  cases, — sometimes  to  be  dealt  with 
circumspectly,  as  one  would  approach  a 
doubtful  or  vicious  dog. 

"At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  I  had 
established  my  headquarters  in  a  small 
village,  buried  in  the  Indian  jungle, 
spending  my  days  botanizing  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  returning  at  night 
to  sleep  in  a  rather  tumbledown  bunga- 
low occasionally  used  by  a  friend,  an 
officer  in  the  English  service,  who  visited 
the  village  when  making  the  rounds  of 
the  district.  I  had  been  absent  in  the 
bush  for  several  days,  working  in  the 
torrid  heat,  and,  between  the  gnats  and 
the  stifling  air,  getting  little  sleep.  When 
I  finally  returned  to  the  village  I  was 
about  played  out. 

"As  it  happened,  a  blessed  change  in 
the  weather  took  place  toward  evening 
on  the  day  of  my  return,  the  first  wave 
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of  the  monsoon  driving  over  the  country 
and  sending  the  mercury  down  to  a  de- 
cent living  point.  At  night,  the  cool, 
moist  wind  drove  through  the  flimsy 
walls  of  the  bungalow  and  eddied  about 
the  rooms,  making  the  place  seem  almost 
arctic  in  contrast  with  the  stifling  heat 
of  the  week  just  past,  so  that  when  I 
threw  myself,  tired  out,  into  bed,  I  was 
glad  to  wrap  a  blanket  around  me  and, 
stretching  myself  luxuriously,  soon  sank 
into  a  profound  and  dreamless  sleep. 

"That  you  may  fully  understand  what 
follows,  I  should  explain  that  king  co- 
bras and  pythons  are  common  in  the 
district  in  which  I  was  at  work,  pythons 
being  particularly  numerous,  while  the 
king  cobras  are  comparatively  scarce  and 
not  often  seen.  The  python  is  a  perfect- 
ly harmless,  decidedly  stupid  brute,  and 
is  tolerated  about  their  houses  by  the  na- 
tives, who  regard  it  as  we  in  America 
regard  the  cat :  half  as  a  pet,  half  as  offi- 
cial rat-catcher. 

"I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  been 
asleep  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  im- 
pact of  a  weight,  soft  and  elastic,  which 
began  to  drag  slowly  across  my  legs.  The 
room  was  buried  in  that  palpable  and 
solid  darkness  common  to  Indian  nights 
when  heavy  clouds  shut  out  every  remot- 
est glimmer  of  light  from  the  heavens. 
Outside,  the  frightful  roaring  of  the 
monsoon  seemed  to  overwhelm  the  earth 
in  one  interminable  river  of  sound,  while 
within,  the  subdued  rustling  and  crack- 
ing of  loose  boards  and  hangings  seemed 
the  whisperings  and  stirrings  of  an  invis- 
ible invading  host. 

"I  have  led  an  adventurous  life  and 
am  not  easily  startled  out  of  my  wits. 
A  man  who  goes  hunting  for  wild  things 
in  the  bush  instinctively  falls  into  the 
habit  of  being  prepared  for  strange  bed- 
fellows, hence  I  lay  absolutely  still,  re- 
taining full  presence  of  mind  and  await- 
ing developments.     Naturally,   my  first 
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thought  was  of  capello,  and  for  a  Hash 
my  blood  ran  cold.  I  strained  my  senses 
trying  to  divine,  in  the  blackness,  from 
the  sense  of  touch,  some  notion  of  the 
nature  and  intent  of  my  adversary,  for  if 
this  were  indeed  a  capello,  my  life  hung 
by  a  hair  and  the  least  false  move 
would  put  my  heirs  in  possession  of  my 
estate. 

"The  movement  which  had  awakened 
me  continued,  dragging  slowly  and  sinu- 
ously up  along  my  legs  toward  my  head. 
Concentrated  and  intent,  I  marked  every 
inch  of  that  progress  through  what,  to 
my  over-strained  attention,  seemed  ages 
of  time,  and  as  foot  after  foot  was  added 
to  the  length  of  that  interminable  rep- 
tile my  spirits  rose  in  proportion.  No 
capello,  I  knew,  ever  dragged  such  a  slow 
length  along,  and  when  at  last  the  whole 
weight  of  the  monster  was  coiled  up  on 
my  chest  I  could  have  laughed  aloud  in 
my  relief,  deeming  my  deadly  capello  no 
more  than  a  peaceful  python,  driven  by 
the  cold  from  his  hole  in  the  thatch  and 
seeking  to  warm  himself  on  my  body, — 
a  proceeding  which  a  native  would  have 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"I  remember  that  the  sudden  relaxa- 
tion left  me  with  but  one  feeling — an 
overwhelming  desire  to  resume  my  inter- 
rupted slumbers.  I  had  no  mind  to 
sleep  with  so  many  pounds  of  snake  on 
my  chest,  however,  and  gathering  into 
my  hands  the  two  upper  corners  of  the 
blanket,  by  a  deft  and  rapid  movement 
dumped  my  unwelcome  visitor  out  onto 
the  floor.  He  felt  soft  and  inert,  and 
knowing  the  timidity  of  pythons,  I  ex- 
pected he  would  take  the  hint  and  clear 
out.  But  not  so.  I  heard  him  shuffling 
and  scraping  about  for  a  minute  or  so, 
and  then  his  confounded  cold  length  pa- 
tiently mounted  into  bed  again.  It  was 
the  first  performance  over  again,  but  this 
time  I  had  no  dread  of  him  and  as  he 
approached,  calculating  from  the  feel  of 
his  movements  about  where  his  head 
would  be,  I  reached  out  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

"My  hand,  I  think,  must  have  been 
guided  by  a  special  providence,  for  after 
an  instant's  groping  my  fingers  closed 
about  his  neck.  He  resented  my  action 
in  a  mild,  tentative  sort  of  way  and 
wriggled  about  a  bit,  but  I  handled  him 


very  gently  and  knowing  that  he  simply 
wanted  to  sleep  on  the  lied  for  the  sake 
of  warmth  and  that  if  I  dropped  him 
onto  the  floor  he  would  probably  persist 
in  coming  back  and  keep  me  busy  half 
the  night  throwing  him  off,  I  half  car- 
ried, half  pushed  him  toward  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  There,  slightly  arranging  the 
coils,  I  dropped  him.  He  appeared  to 
take  the  hint,  and  after  some  turning 
quietly  settled  down  at  my  feet. 

"When  I  next  awoke  it  was  broad 
daylight.  The  clouds  had  blown  away 
and  the  morning  sunlight  streamed  into 
the  room.  I  was  reminded  of  the  pres- 
ence of  my  nocturnal  visitor  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  cold  body  against  mine.  He 
had  shifted  his  position  during  the  night 
and  now  lay  doubled  up  against  me. 
Lazily  turning  over  so  that  I  could  see 
him,  I  looked  down.  Such  hair  as  I  still 
have  as  a  rule  remains  very  properly  flat, 
but  I  think  that  just  at  that  moment  it 
all  stood  up  straight,  for  there,  close  be- 
side me,  his  head  raised  in  alarm  at  my 
sudden  movement,  was  possibly  the  lar- 
gest king  cobra  I  have  ever  seen. 

"The  surprise  appeared  mutual  and  the 
situation  immediately  became  strained. 
Both  of  us,  I  think,  realized  this,  but  I 
thought  a  little  the  quicker  of  the  two 
and  had  mapped  out  a  plan  of  action  be- 
fore his  snakeship  had  been  able  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  proper  policy  to  pursue. 
In  order  to  look  at  him,  I  had  turned 
part  way  over  onto  my  left  side,  along 
which  he  lay.  With  infinite  caution,  I 
now  withdrew  my  right  hand  from  the 
blanket  and  raised  and  held  it  poised. 
The  cobra,  in  answer  to  my  menace, 
raised  his  head  and  the  anterior  part  of 
his  body  and  remained  reared  up  in  the 
characteristic  attitude  of  his  race. 

"The  cobras  are  all  rather  slow,  and 
this  one,  chilled  and  sluggish,  merely 
swayed  slightly,  glancing  doubtfully 
from  my  hand  to  my  face,  finally  fixing 
his  eyes  on  mine  with  a  steady  regard. 
I  was  watching  my  opportunity,  and  as 
his  eyes  turned  to  mine  I  shot  out  my 
hand  and  seized  him  by  the  neck.  That 
ended  the  affair,  although  he  put  up  a 
stiff  fight  and,  hampered  as  I  was  by 
the  bedclothes,  there  were  one  or  two 
doubtful  seconds. 

"I  did  not  kill  him.     I  felt  it  would 
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be  indecent  for  me  to  do  so  after  his 
thoughtful  consideration  for  me  during 
the  night.  Besides,  I  was  a  bit  curious 
to  find  out  where  he  belonged.  So  I 
carried  him  outside  and  dumped  him  off 
the  verandah  onto  the  lawn.  I  think 
my  treatment  must  have  soured  his  nat- 
ural amiability,  for  he  did  not  go  off  at 
once,  but  got  into  fighting  position  and 
waited  for  me  to  come  down  and  tackle 
him.  He  kept  up  his  challenge  for  about 
twenty  minutes  and  then,  doubtless  set- 
ting me  down  for  an  unmannerly  das- 
tard, glided  off.  I  followed  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  and  saw  him  head  into  the 
bush,  where  he  disappeared.  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  and  do  not  want  to,  for 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  rather  got 
the  better  of  me  in  manners,  even  if  our 


acquaintance  did  begin  with  an  intrusion 
on  his  part. 

"But  even  in  the  face  of  this  experi- 
ence, I  do  not  know  that  I  can  recom- 
mend kicking  cobras  out  of  bed  as  a  safe 
pastime.  Possibly  this  fellow  may  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  hanging  around  some 
native's  house  and  so  acquired  some  thin 
veneer  of  civilization  and  the  amenities 
to  temper  the  edge  of  the  ferocity  with 
which  he  is  credited — but  I  doubt  it. 
I  inquired  carefully  but  could  find  no 
one  in  the  vicinity  who  harbored  such  an 
inmate,  so  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  the 
real  wild  article  I  had  had  to  deal  with, 
and  that  is  why  I  always  feel  especially 
thankful  to  the  gods  who  are  kind 
enough  to  charge  themselves  with  my 
safety." 


THE 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  DAVIS  CUP 

IT  was  sterling  tennis  of  the  aggres- 
sive, up-and-coming  style  that  won 
for  America  the  right  to  challenge 
for  the  Davis  Cup,  now  held  by  Australa- 
sia. As  happened  in  the  polo  matches 
last  summer,  the  strength  of  the  Eng- 
lish team  was  greatly  underestimated 
and  nothing  but  a  last  ditch  stand  of  the 
most  exciting  sort  saved  the  two  singles 
matches  on  the  first  day  from  going  to 
the  visitors.  To  say  that  Dixon,  the 
English  captain,  had  the  American 
champion  two  sets  all  and  five  to  three 
on  the  fifth  set  with  the  game  score  at 
thirty  all,  Dixon  serving,  is  sufficient  in- 
dication of  the  caliber  of  the  visitor's 
game. 

Dixon  was  surprisingly  steady  from 
the  baseline,  handling  hard  ground 
strokes  with  an  ease  and  accuracy  sel- 
dom seen.     His  volleying  was  steady  but 
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not  severe  and  his  skill  in  the  half  volley 
helped  him  through  to  many  unexpected 
points.  He  was  not  strong  enough  at 
the  net  to  score  off  either  Larned  or 
McLoughlin  from  this  position,  nor  was 
his  overhead  work  as  severe  as  is  usually 
to  be  expected  in  championship  contests. 
Larned  was  slow  in  getting  his  dis- 
tance in  his  match  with  Dixon  and  many 
of  the  latter's  points  were  scored  on  the 
American's  nets  and  outs.  In  fact,  the 
American  champion  seemed  reluctant  to 
come  up  to  the  net  and  force  the  play 
until  driven  to  it  by  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself  in  the  fifth  set. 
When  he  did  settle  down  to  his  game  in 
the  last  emergency,  however,  he  showed 
the  caliber  of  his  skill  and  slashed 
through  the  four  games  necessary  to  win 
the  set,  displaying  all  his  old  ability  in 
cutting  the  corners  and  passing  his  op- 
ponent with  quick  volleys. 
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McLoughlin  was  clearly  the  bright, 
particular  star  of  the  American  team. 
In  his  match  with  Lowe  on  the  first  day 
the  wet  ground  bothered  him  a  great 
deal  and  he  had  trouble  in  getting  his 
racket  on  Lowe's  service  for  hard  drives. 
Against  Dixon,  however,  he  played  some 
of  the  best  tennis  of  his  career.  His 
hard  kills  from  overhead  were  deadly 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  match  his  op- 
ponent ceased  even  to  try  for  them.  The 
luck  was  with  McLoughlin  in  several 
net  shots  that  barely  trickled  over  and 
this,  added  to  Dixon's  evident  irrita- 
tion over  two  or  three  close  decisions 
that  went  against  him,  seemed  to  take 
the  steam  out  of  the  Englishman's  play. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  after  watch- 
ing the  matches  that  McLoughlin  stands 
well  at  the  head  of  the  list  among  the 
younger  players  who  are  striving  for  the 
position  that  Larned  now  occupies.  He 
has  the  speed,  the  power  to  stay,  re- 
markable ground-covering  ability,  and 
tremendous  fire  and  absorption  in  the 
game.  Given  the  accuracy  and  ease  that 
will  come  from  continued  play  in  fast 
company — with  a  sound  beating  now  and 
then — and  he  will  be  a  hard  man  for 
anyone  to  face. 

In  the  doubles  match  the  visitors 
had  all  the  best  of  it.  Bundy,  of  the 
American  team,  showed  nothing  of  the 
game  that  had  been  expected  of  him,  and 
as  a  result  Little  was  under  the  necessity 
of  forcing  his  play  at  all  times,  taking 
chances  that  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary if  he  could  have  relied  on  his  part- 
ner. The  Englishmen  teamed  up  in 
beautiful  fashion,  Beamish  giving  a  re- 
markable exhibition  of  support  and  indi- 
vidual play  combined  that  was  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  ragged  team  work 
on  the  other  side  of  the  net. 

Afterthoughts  are  always  wisest,  of 
course,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
anyone — even  a  committee — could  have 
passed  over  Touchard  as  the  second 
member  of  the  doubles  team.  To  be 
sure,  he  might  have  failed  in  the  pinch, 
as  did  Bundy,  but  on  the  score  of  his 
play  with  Little  all  through  the  season 
the  odds  were  certainly  with  him. 

Something  might  be  said  of  the  beha- 
vior of  the  crowd,  especially  on  the  last 
day.     It  is  asking  too  much  to  expect 


applause  to  be  impartial,  but  enthusiasm 
might  have  been  a  little  restrained  and 
shouts  are  hardly  in  order  at  a  tennis 
match. 

LAW  VERSUS  COMMON-SENSE 

VERILY  the  Dangerous  Weapons 
Bill  of  New  York  —  otherwise 
known  as  the  Sullivan  Law — 
bears  strange  fruit.  A  German  visitor 
carrying  a  shotgun  in  a  case  from  rail- 
road station  to  steamship  dock  was  ar- 
rested and  locked  up  overnight.  A 
woman  who  went  to  a  police  station  to 
say  that  her  husband  had  an  old,  un- 
loaded revolver  in  the  apartment  and  to 
ask  what  should  be  done  with  it  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  a  cell.  The 
night  before  a  gang  of  ruffians  dashed 
up  to  the  curb  in  a  downtown  street, 
shot  a  defenseless  man  three  or  four 
times  and  made  their  getaway. 

The  law  itself  is  rather  interesting 
reading  in  places.  For  instance,  anyone 
who  carries  or  possesses  a  "dangerous 
knife,  razor,  ...  or  any  other  danger- 
ous or  deadly  weapon  is  guilty  of  a  fel- 
ony." This  is  fairly  sweeping.  When 
does  a  knife  become  dangerous  ?  A  two- 
inch  blade  in  malicious  hands  is  quite 
enough  at  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
aren't  all  of  us  who  carry  pocket-knives 
liable  under  a  quite  reasonable  construc- 
tion of  the  above  clause?  And  the  ra- 
zor? Probably  the  safety  is  barred,  but 
the  man  who  takes  his  favorite  straight 
blade  around  the  corner  to  be  honed 
would  do  well  to  walk  softly  and  see 
that  the  coast  is  clear  of  bluecoats  and 
brass  buttons.  Also  is  a  hatpin  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law? 

And  then  that  clause  which  says: 
"Any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  have  or  carry  firearms, 
or  any  dangerous  or  deadly  weapons  in 
any  public  place,  at  any  time,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony."  It  is  well  that  this 
law  was  not  in  existence  when  our  vis- 
iting friends  marched  down  Fifth  Ave- 
nue at  the  time  of  the  Hudson-Fulton 
celebration.  It  should  be  interesting  read- 
ing, too,  to  some  of  the  veterans  who 
served  through  the  hard  years  from 
'61 -'65.     Many  of  those  who  marched 
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away  from  New  York  then  were  not  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States.  Incidentally 
it  would  be  as  well  to  warn  your  friends 
from  abroad  who  are  planning  a  little 
big  game  hunting  in  the  West  or  in  Can- 
ada to  give  New  York  a  wide  berth. 
To  be  sure,  they  might  be  released,  as 
was  the  young  German  referred  to 
above,  but  police  station  cells  are  drafty 
places  at  best  and  you  never  can  tell 
what  might  happen. 

All  in  all  it's  a  wonderful  piece  of 
legislation,  isn't  it? — Not. 

HILTON    CHAMPION 

HAROLD'  H.  HILTON  is  ama- 
teur golf  champion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States — and 
here's  to  him!  He  played  good  golf  and 
played  it  all  the  time.  The  friends  of 
home  favorites  who  were  counting  on 
an  upset  or  two  to  put  the  visitor  out 
of  the  running  failed  to  reckon  on  his 
steadiness  under  all  conditions.  To  be 
sure,  the  luck  was  with  him  once  or 
twice— as  on  the  thirty-seventh  hole  in 
the  finals  where  a  sliced  second  struck  a 
boulder  and  bounded  back  on  the  green. 
But  that's  all  in  the  game  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  good  luck  comes  to  the 
man  who  is  playing  the  better  game. 

This  is  not  to  detract  in  any  way  from 
the  praise  due  to  Herreshoff.  Any  man 
who  can  force  a  match  to  extra  holes 
after  being  four  down  at  the  twenty- 
third  is  a  golf  player  and  no  mistake. 
But  Hilton's  play  all  through  the  week 
was  the  kind  that  wins.  Six  days  of 
play  bring  to  the  test  every  particle  of 
knowledge  and  skill  that  a  man  pos- 
sesses, and  Hilton  was  "there  with  the 
goods"  every  time. 

Incidentally  it  was  probably  the  most 
exciting  national  tournament  ever  held 
in  this  country,  and  the  crowds  drawn 
to  it  daily  were  the  largest  ever  seen  on 
a  golf  course  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

SPORT  AND  SPORT 

ANEW  YORK  newspaper  sees  fit 
to    criticize    Mr.    Rainey   mildly 
for   his   lion-hunting   exploits   in 
East  Africa.     Of  the  desirability  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  lions  in.  a  country  fast 
being  given  over  to  settlers  there  cannot 


be  two  opinions.  The  peaceful  settler 
and  the  King  of  Beasts  cannot  get  on 
comfortably  side  by  side  and  there  is  no 
present  likelihood  that  the  settler  will 
draw  back. 

An  East  Africa  ranchman  who  spent 
some  time  in  this  country  last  year 
quoted  one  day  from  a  letter  from  his 
foreman  that  the  man  cutting  the  wheat 
— with  a  self-binder — had  started  up  a 
lion  and  two  lionesses  in  the  field.  This 
seems  amusing  in  its  incongruousness, 
viewed  from  the  safe  distance  of  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  we  can  quite 
imagine  that  the  feelings  of  the  man  on 
the  binder  were  somewhat  different. 

On  the  question  of  the  sportsmanship 
of  hunting  lions  with  dogs  we  do  not 
see  how  there  can  be  much  dispute.  Mr. 
Rainey  has  demonstrated  that  the  trick 
can  be  done.  But  to  say  that  it  is  with- 
out risk — and  big  risk,  too — is  absurd. 
To  call  it  butchery  is  to  confuse  terms 
and  conditions.  If  the  butcher  were 
turned  loose  in  a  corral  with  a  poll-ax 
and  told  to  bring  down  an  active  and 
belligerent  longhorn  that  has  no  inten- 
tion of  being  brought  down,  it  might 
fairly  be  called  a  sporting  chance.  Like- 
wise if  critical  newspaper  editors  were 
turned  loose  in  the  East  African  scrub 
with  nothing  to  help  them  but  a  half- 
dozen  foxhounds  and  their  own  skill 
with  a  .470,  we  venture  to  assert  that 
they  would  regard  the  killing  of  lions 
as  anything  but  butchery — particularly 
if  they  were  the  first  to  try  the  new 
game. 

Incidentally  we  might  add  that  the 
East  Africans  have  been  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  sporting  character  of  Mr. 
Rainey's  hunting.  The  Leader,  pub- 
lished at  Nairobi,  prints  a  long  poem 
singing  the  praises  of  the  new  sport. 
The  poet's  meter  is  not  always  as  good 
as  his  intentions,  but  his  admiration  is 
obvious.     We  quote  a  cross-section: 

No  galloping  over  the  meadows,  no  jumping 

over  the  rails ;  your  rifle  you  grip, 
From  the  saddle  you  slip,  and  your  face  with 

excitement  pales, 
As  with  steps  that  tread  so  silent,  with  eyes 

that  strain   and  stare, 
You  creep  through  the  jungle's  tangle,  to  the 

lion  in  his  lair. 
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With    the    rifle    thrown    to    ready,    with    lips 

quite  drawn  and  set, 
It's  trust  your  rifle,  be  steady,  for  man  and 

brute  king  have  met; 
And  one  of  the  two  must  conquer,  the  rifle  or 

the  beast, 
The  man  to  win  his  trophy,  or  make  a  lion's 

feast. 
Let   them   boast   of  the   meets   at   Barkby,   or 

tell  of  the  run  with  the  Quorn, 
But  Rainey  has  rubbed  glamor  off  fox-hunt- 
ing; its  glories  have  gone. 
When  they  read  of  the  runs  after  lions,  they'll 

stow  all  the  red  coats  away, 
For  the  hounds  have  found  us  a  royal  sport, 

and  one  that  has  come  to  stay. 

ON  THE  NORTHERN  COAST 

AFTER  a  silence  of  more  than  a 
year  word  has  come  out  from 
Vilhjmar  Stefansson,  who  has 
been  in  Arctic  America  for  over  three 
years  for  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  Mr.  Stefansson  wrote 
from  his  camp  on  Dease  River,  which 
flows  into  Great  Bear  Lake  just  above 
the  Arctic  Circle.  The  most  important 
discovery  which  he  announced  was  that 
of  a  tribe  of  people  who  had  never  come 
in  contact  with  white  men  and  yet  were 
distinctly  Scandinavian  in  appearance. 
They  were  found  on  the  mainland  near 
the  Coppermine  River,  and  on  the  south 
coast  of  Victoria  Land  and  were  referred 
to  by  the  Eskimos  of  the  explorer's  party 
as  "fo'castle  men." 

As  Mr.  Stefansson  says:  "This  find 
is  the  beginning  of  the  solution  of  one 
of  two  problems:  (a)  What  became  of 
some  of  Franklin's  men?  (b)  What 
became  of  three  thousand  Scandinavians 
who  disappeared  from  Greenland  in  the 
sixteenth  century?  Or,  if  neither  of 
these  questions  is  to  be  answered,  then 
we  have  introduced  a  new  problem  of 
scientific  interest:  Why  do  some  of  the 
people  of  Victoria  Land  differ  markedly 
from  the  rest  of  their  race?  Why  are 
they  so   European   in   type?" 

Another  discovery  of  Stefansson's  was 
the  practically  certain  source  of  the  un- 
explored Rae  River.  He  also  estab- 
lished to  his  own  satisfaction  the  non- 
existence of  the  large  Riviere  la  Ron- 
ciere,   'shown   as   flowing   into   Franklin 


Bay  at  about  latitude  69°  N.  and  longi- 
tude 124°  W.  On  the  present  maps 
this  river  is  given  as  a  very  large  stream 
rising  just  north  of  Great  Bear  Lake 
and  flowing  northwesterly  toward  the 
Arctic. 

The  particular  trip  of  which  Mr. 
Stefansson  writes  was  made  from  Lang- 
ton  Bay  to  a  point  east  of  the  Copper- 
mine, a  region  hitherto  unexplored  on 
land.  His  last  letter,  written  in  No- 
vember, 1910,  told  of  his  intention  to 
start  soon  on  a  trip  to  the  Lower  Hor- 
ton  River    (back  of  Cape   Parry). 

Game  seems  to  have  been  abundant 
most  of  the  time,  including  caribou,  Bar- 
ren Ground  grizzlies,  and  seals.  His 
letters  were  carried  to  Herschel  Island, 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
and  brought  from  thence  by  the  North- 
west Mounted  Police  to  Athabasca 
Landing. 

In  the  last  letter  he  says:  "In  a  day 
or  two  I  expect  to  start  for  Lower  Hor- 
ton  River  to  try  to  find  Anderson  [his 
companion  who  had  gone  to  Herschel 
Island  in  the  spring  for  supplies] — and 
to  cross  on  the  way  (if  we  can)  one  of 
the  largest  unexplored  areas  in  Canada. 
No  white  man  has  ever  been  in  this  dis- 
trict, not  even  the  priest  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  gracefully  drawn  rivers  that 
almost  join  Bear  Lake  with  the  Arctic. 
May  the  good  man  have  few  such  re- 
sponsibilities on  his  conscience,  for  God 
knows  one  of  the  rivers  does  not  exist, 
and  the  devil  knows  where  the  other 
river  may  be." 

TO  PROTECT  THE  GAME 

THE  fund  for  game  bird  preservation 
and  propagation  which  was  accept- 
ed and  then  declined  by  Audubon 
societies  last  spring  has  found  a  home. 
The  arms  and  ammunition  companies, 
which  are  the  principal  donors,  have  or- 
ganized the  American  Game  Protective 
and  Propagation  Association  and  have 
guaranteed  contributions  of  $25,000  a 
year  for  at  least  five  years.  John  B. 
Burnham  has  resigned  the  deputy  com- 
missionership  of  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  of  the  New  York  Conserva- 
tion Commission  to  take  the  presidency 
of  the  new  association. 
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The  association  announces  the  follow- 
ing objects: 

(a)  To  preserve  and  propagate  game 
and  fish. 

(b)  To  urge  the  enactment  of  proper 
laws  for  the  preservation  and  propaga- 
tion of  game  and  fish. 

(c)  To  co-operate  with  and  assist  the 
proper  authorities,  regularly  organized 
societies,  clubs,  and  individuals  in  en- 
forcing the  laws  for  the  protection  and 
propagation  of  game  and  fish. 

(d)  To  establish  and  maintain  pre- 
serves and  reserves  where  game  may  be 
propagated. 

(e)  To  awaken  interest  among  indi- 
viduals, societies,  clubs,  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  protection  and  propagation 
of  game  and  fish,  and  to  demonstrate  to 
them  that  propagation  is  feasible  and  can 
be  made  commercially  successful. 

(f)  To  buy  and  sell  game  and  fish 
and  eggs  of  game  birds,  as  permitted  by 
law,  for  purposes  of  propagation  of 
game. 

(g)  To  own  or  lease  any  and  all  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  necessary,  con- 
venient, or  useful  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation. 

The  program  is  a  promising  one.  Not 
the  least  valuable  feature  is  the  intention 
to  co-operate  with  existing  governmental 
and  private  organizations,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, working  toward  the  same  end. 
The  membership  is  divided  into  active 
members,  consisting  of  the  founders  or 


persons  paying  a  fixed  sum  annually  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  and  elected  as  such 
by  the  directors,  and  associate  members, 
paying  one  dollar  annually.  It  is  pos- 
sible also  to  qualify  as  a  life  member  by 
the  payment  of  $100,  as  a  patron  by  the 
payment  of  $1,000,  as  a  founder  by  the 
payment  of  $5,000,  or  as  a  benefactor  by 
the  payment  of  $25,000. 

It  is  a  wise  and  public-spirited  move- 
ment and  deserves  the  support  of  all  lov- 
ers of  wild  game. 

ii  Jl/TR-  TAFT  was  introduced 
/  y£  t°  him  at  the  clubhouse  just 
as  the  two  were  starting 
around  the  course."  This  is  a  newspa- 
per's way  of  putting  the  meeting  of  the 
President  and  Mr.  Hilton,  champion  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hilton  was  on  his  na- 
tive heath — the  golf  links — we  presume 
that  that  was  really  the  proper  order  of 
precedence. 

NOT  long  since,  a  deer  was  cap- 
tured in  the  Hudson  River  op- 
posite the  upper  end  of  New 
York  City.  The  poor  animal  was  sur- 
rounded by  motorboats  and  finally  drag- 
ged into  one  of  them,  bound,  and 
taken  thence  to  the  Bronx  Zoo.  About 
the  same  time  a  four-hundred-pound 
sturgeon  was  harpooned  with  a  boathook 
in  the  Harlem.  Verily  these  be  breaths 
of  other  days. 
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Aviation 
/"\  N  September  13th  James  J.  Ward  started 
^^  from  Governor's  Island  in  a  Curtiss  bi- 
plane for  the  ocean-to-ocean  contest  which 
carries  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst's  $50,000  prize.  Mr. 
C.  P.  Rodgers  will  also  make  the  attempt 
in  a  Wright  machine. 

The  French  military  aviator,  Lieutenani 
Chotard,  was  killed  by  falling  three  hundred 
feet  at  Villecoublay  September  12th,  when  a 
gust  of  wind  capsized  his  machine. 

Helene  Dutrieu  made  a  flight  of  136  miles 
at  Buoy,  France,  on  September  12th  for  the 
Women's  Cup. 

Aviator  Mamet,  with  Rene  Million  as  a 
passenger,  will  start  from  Paris  to  monoplane 
round  the  world,  via  Spain,  Morocco,  Egypt, 
and  India.  A  journey  of  ten  months'  dura- 
tion is  planned. 

C.  P.  Rodgers  flew  96  miles  in  69  minutes 
on  the  21st  September,  after  being  delayed 
three  days  by  his  accident.  He  intends  to 
continue  the  ocean-to-ocean  race. 


ber  17th  on  the  ocean-to-ocean  race,  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  death  on  September  18th, 
falling  with  his  machine  at  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  James  J.  Ward  left  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
on  the  18th,  after  descending  with  engine 
trouble. 

Cromwell  Dixon,  who  flew  across  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  in  Montana,  September  30th, 
fell  one  hundred  feet  at  the  Interstate  Fair 
Grounds,  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  October  2d,  and 
received  injuries  from  which  he  died  soon 
after. 

In  the  meet  at  Nassau  Boulevard,  N.  Y., 
September  23-October  1,  the  following  were 
the  results: 

First  day.  Ten-mile  race  with  passenger, 
won  by  George  W.  Beatty  in  16:23%.  Miss 
Harriet  Quimby  was  awarded  the  cross-coun- 
try race  for  women,  the  other  aviatrice,  Miss 
Matilde  Moisant,  refusing  to  race  for  money. 
The  20-mile  cross-country  race  for  biplanes 
was  won  by  Claude  Grahame-White,  Sop- 
with  second  and  de  Witt  Milling  third.  Win- 
ner's time,  34:28%. 


Earle  L.  Ovington,  flying  at  the  Harvard- 
Boston  meet,  made  160  miles  in  186  mins. 
22%  sees.,  in  a  50-hp.  Bleriot  monoplane, 
winning  $10,000.  Lieut.  T.  D.  Milling,  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  won  in  the  second  division 
for  biplanes,  winning  $7,5000.  Grahame- 
White,  in  his  Nieuport  monoplane  went  up 
3,000  feet  in  5  mins.,  30  sees. 

Louis  Rosenbaum  was  killed  at  Clinton 
County  Fair  by  falling  600  feet  in  a  Curtiss 
biplane. 

Accidents  to  aviators  resulting  fatally  now 
number  93.  France  has  killed  36,  including 
one  woman,  Germany  n,  America  9,  Italy 
and  England  7  each,  the  remainder  being 
Russian,  Spanish,  Hungarian,  Peruvian,  Bel- 
gian, and  Dutch. 

C.  P.  Rodgers,  who  left  New  York  Septem- 


Second  day:  Speed  contest  for  biplanes, 
won  by  Eugene  Ely  in  11:12%.  Relay  race 
for  teams  of  two  aviators.  Won  by  Sopwith 
and  Grahame-White  in  13:15.  Cross-country 
race  for  monoplanes,  20  miles.  Won  by 
Claude  Grahame-White  in  17:05%,  with  Sop- 
with second. 

Third  day:  Monoplane  speed  contest  10 
miles,  won  by  Claude  Grahame-White  in  a 
Nieuport  machine.  Time,  9:58.  Bomb-throw- 
ing contest  won  by  Thos.  O.  M.  Sopwith. 
Cross-country  biplane  race  won  by  Lieut.  T. 
E.  Ellyson,  U.  S.  N.,  in  21:05%.  This  day's 
proceedings  were  marred  by  the  fatal  fall  of 
Charles  B.  Clarke,  an  unlicensed  aviator,  who 
fell  100  feet. 

Fourth  day.  Lieut.  T.  de  Witt  Milling 
flew  for  1  hr.  54  mins.  42%  sees,  with  two 
passengers  in  a  Burgess- Wright  biplane,  mak- 
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ing  a  record  for  an  American  machine  under 
such  conditions  and  winning  the  Knickerbock- 
er Hotel  prize  of  $1,000.  Captain  Beck,  with 
a  75-hp.  Curtiss  biplane,  transported  Postmas- 
ter-General Hitchcock  to  Mineola  and  back 
with  mail.  The  passenger-carrying  race  of 
ten  miles  for  monoplanes  was  won  by  Claude 
Grahame-White  in  a  Nieuport  machine.  Mr. 
Grahame-White  also  won  the  cross-country 
race  for  monoplanes  in  17  :^o15/{q.  The  best 
average  in  bomb  throwing  was  by  Thomas 
O.  M.  Sopwith. 

Fifth  day.  Weight-carrying  contest  won 
by  T.  O.  M.  Sopwith  in  a  Burgess-Wright 
machine.  Greatest  live  weight  for  five  miles. 
(Time  9:07%.)  Passenger-changing  race,  6}i 
miles.  Claude  Grahame-White  winner  in 
Burgess- Wright  machine  in  13:23%. 

Sixth  day.  Passenger-carrying  race  for  bi- 
planes. Heats  five  miles,  final  ten  miles. 
Final  heat  won  by  Capt.  Paul  W.  Beck, 
U.S.A.,  in  a  Burgess- Wright  machine  in  12:41. 
Alighting  contest,  open  to  all  types.  Won  by 
Lieut.  T.  de  Witt  Milling  in  a  Burgess- 
Wright  machine,  stopping  11  ft.  from  mark. 
Cross-country  race,  20  miles,  for  monoplanes, 
won  by  Claude  Grahame-White  in  a  Nieu- 
port machine  in  16:22%. 

On  Saturday,  the  seventh  day,  Claude 
Grahame-White  broke  the  world's  records  for 
monoplane  flights  with  a  passenger  for  10,  20, 
30,  40  and  50  kilometers.  He  subsequently 
reached  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet,  and  in  the 
monoplane  flights  with  a  passenger  for  a 
stated  period  he  covered  23  laps  in  thirty  min- 
utes, beating  the  American  record  with  a 
flight  made  at  the  rate  of  62J/2  miles  an  hour. 
Sopwith  again  won  the  bomb-throwing  con- 
test against  the  American  army  and  navy  avi- 
ators. Louis  Disbrow  covered  29  miles  of 
track  in  30  mins.  1-5  sec.  in  his  automobile, 
while  Sopwith's  time  in  the  air  was  3.2  mins. 
46  sees.  Miss  Harriet  Quimby  flew  to  Min- 
eola and  back  without  a  competitor,  and  in 
the  mail  race  to  Mineola  and  back  Sopwith 
in  his  Wright  biplane  in  6  mins.  52%  sees. 
Mile.  Dutrieu  remained  aloft  for  1  hr.  4  mins. 
57%  sees.,  breaking  the  American  record  for 
women. 

The  individual  winnings  of  the  air  men 
and    women    were:     Sopwith,    $4,850;     Gra- 


hame-White, $4,200;  Lieut.  T.  de  Witt  Mill- 
ing, $1,650;  Capt.  Paul  W.  Beck,  $1,350; 
Lieut.  Theodore  Ellyson,  $1,250;  George  W. 
Beatty,  $750;  Eugene  Ely,  $750;  Harriet 
Quimby,  $600;  Lee  Hammond,  $500;  Mile. 
Dutrieu,  $500;  Harry  N.  Atwood,  $350,  and 
Lieut.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  $300. 

Golf 

THE  national  amateur  golf  championship 
was  played  over  the  Apawamis  course, 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  September  nth-i6th.  The  sixteen 
players  qualifying  for  the  first  round  of  match 
play  at  36  holes  were: 

Harold  C.  Hilton,  Royal  Liverpool,  Eng. ; 
R.  C.  Watson,  Westbrook;  Paul  M.  Hunter, 
Chicago;  Jerome  D.  Travers,  Upper  Mont 
Clair;  C.  W.  Inslee,  Wykagyl ;  S.  D.  Bowers, 
Bridgeport;  P.  W.  Whittemore,  Boston;  S.  G. 
Stickney,  St.  Louis ;  Fred.  Herreshoff,  Garden 
City;  J.  D.  Brown,  Scotland;  Oswald  Kirkby, 
Englewood ;  Albert  Seckel,  Chicago;  Harry 
Legg,  Minneapolis;  Charles  Evans,  Jr.,  Chi- 
cago; A.  F.  Kammer,  Fox  Hills. 

The  results  in  the  match  play  on  the  13th, 
in  the  first  round  at  36  holes,  were: 

Hilton  beat  Watson  11  up  and  10  to  play; 
Travers  beat  Hunter,  3  up  and  1  to  play; 
Inslee  beat  Martin,  1  up,  37  holes;  Whitte- 
more beat  Bowers  9  up  and  8  to  play;  Herre- 
shoff beat  Stickney  1  up,  37  holes ;  Kirkby 
beat  Brown  10  up  and  9  to  play;  Seckel 
beat  Legg  5  up  and  4  to  play;  Evans  beat 
Kammer  1  up    (38  holes). 

In  the  third  round  Hilton  beat  Travers  3 
up  and  2  to  play ;  Inslee  beat  Whittemore  1 
up'  Herreshoff  beat  Kirkby  7  up  and  6  to 
play;  Evans  beat  Seckel  2  up  and  1  to  play. 

In  the  semi-finals  Hilton  beat  Inslee  8  up 
and  6  to  play,  and  Herreshoff  beat  Evans  3 
up  and  2  to  play. 

In  the  final  round  Harold  H.  Hilton  de- 
feated Fred.  Herreshoff  1  up  in  37  holes  af- 
ter a  great  game,  the  loser  being  6  down 
at  the  23  rd  hole. 

In  an  exhibition  four-ball  match  played  at 
Baltusrol,  September  23rd,  Hilton  with  George 
Duncan  beat  Herreshoff  and  George  Low 
by  4  up  and  3   to  play. 
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In  tne  invitation  tournament  of  the  Na- 
tional Golf  Course,  Long  Island,  held  the 
week  following  the  national,  victory  again 
went  to  Mr.  Hilton,  his  opponent  in  the  finals 
being   Charles   Evans,  Jr. 

The  Lesley  Golf  cup  was  won  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan team  from  Massachusetts  on  Sep- 
tember 30th  at  the  Nassau  Country  Club  by 
a  total  of  nine  to  six  points.  The  match  play 
summary  by  holes  follows:  Travis  beat 
Anderson,  2  up ;  Whittemore  beat  Herreshoff, 
1  up;  Wilder  beat  Kirkby,  1  up;  Douglas 
beat  Gilbert,  4  up  and  3  to  play;  Ward  beat 
Chick,  4  up  and  3  to  play;  Reid  beat  Hoyt, 
4  up  and  2  to  play;  Schmidt  beat  White,  3  up 
and  2  to  play;  Behr  beat  Gorton,  1  up  (19 
holes)  ;  Stucklen  beat  Hicks,  4  up  and  2  to 
play;  Tiffany  beat  Fuller,  1  up. 

The  match  play  summary  by  holes  in  the 
foursomes  was:  Whittemore  and  Wilder  beat 
Herreshoff  and  Kirkby,  3  up  and  2  to  play; 
Travis  and  Tiffany  beat  Anderson  and  Ful- 
ler, 2  up  and  1  to  play;  Ward  and  Douglas 
beat  Gorton  and  Gilbert,  4  up  and  3  to  play; 
Chick  and  Stucklen  beat  Reid  and  Behr,  1  up 
(19  holes)  ;  Hicks  and  White  beat  Hoyt 
and  Schmidt,  1  up  (19  holes). 

Tennis 
F)  LAYING  on  September  4th  at  Newport, 
*•  in  the  finals  of  the  national  singles  cham- 
pionship, William  A.  Larned  defeated  M.  E. 
McLoughlin,  his  challenger,  by  6 — 4,  6 — 4, 
6 — 2,  thus  retaining  his  title  in  straight  sets. 

On  Saturday,  September  9th,  British  and 
American  tennis  players  began  the  series  of 
matches  to  decide  the  nationality  of  the  chal- 
lengers for  the  Dwight  F.  Davis  international 
cup  on  the  turf  courts  at  the  West  Side  Ten- 
nis Club,  New  York.  Charles  P.  Dixon,  the 
British  captain,  met  William  A.  Larned,  the 
seven  times  singles  champion,  while  Maurice 
E.  McLoughlin,  the  Californian,  faced  Arthur 
H.  Lowe,  the  second  string  of  the  British 
team.  In  the  doubles  C.  P.  Dixon  and  A.  E. 
Beamish  (of  England)  faced  Thomas  C. 
Bundy  and  Raymond  D.  Little  (of  America). 

Two  singles  matches  were  played  on  the 
first  day,  resulting  in  six  sets  to  four  in  fa- 
vor of  America.  Larned  defeated  Dixon  by 
the  score  of  6 — 3,  2 — 6,  6 — 3,  3 — 6,  7 — 5,  with 
a   total   of   156    points  to    155.     McLoughlin 


won    against   Lowe,    7 — 5,    6 — 1,   4 — 6,   4 — 6, 
6 — 3,  with  153  points  to  134. 

The  second  day  resulted  in  a  win  for  the 
Britons,  Charles  P.  Dixon  and  A.  E.  Beamish 
defeating  Thomas  C.  Bundy  and  Raymond 
D.  Little,  with  6 — 3,  7 — 5,  6 — 4,  or  19  games 
to  12  (107  points  to  92). 

The  third  day's  play,  with  its  resultant  win 
for  the  Americans,  witnessed  the  defeat  of 
the  visiting  captain,  Charles  P.  Dixon,  by 
Maurice  E.  McLoughlin,  with  a  set  score  of 
8 — 6,  3 — 6,  6 — 3,  6 — 2,  or  23  games  to  17 
(141  points  to  122),  and  William  A.  Larned's 
win  over  Arthur  H.  Lowe  with  set  figures  of 
6 — 3,  1 — 6,  7 — s,  6 — 1,  or  20  games  to  15 
(112  points  to  99). 

For  the  three  sessions  America's  figures 
were  4  matches  to  1,  12  sets  to  9,  106  games 
to  65,  and  654  points  to  617. 

The  American  tennis  team  to  go  to  Austra- 
lia to  compete  for  the  Davis  Cup  was  origi- 
nally composed  of  W.  A.  Larned,  M.  E.  Mc- 
Loughlin and  Beals  C.  Wright,  but  Larned 
was  later  forced  to  resign  his  place  through 
business  cares.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the 
difficulty  of  filling  his  place  has  not  been  sat- 
isfactorily solved. 

On   the   Water 

AT  New  London,  September  14th,  the  16- 
foot  hydroplane  Hazel,  owned  by  A.  E. 
Smith,  beat  Frank  J.  Gould's  yacht  Helenita, 
over  a  68-knot  course  for  a  $5,000  bet.  The 
Hazel  finished  in  2  hrs.  53  mins.,  making  an 
average  of  27  miles  per  hour. 

Racing  for  the  Canarsie  Club  Cups  Sep- 
tember 10th,  at  Jamaica  Bay,  the  sloop  Sassa- 
cus  won  in  her  class,  other  winners  being 
Elvira,  Argo,  and  Bill  Morrison. 

The  final  races  of  the  Bensonhurst  Yacht 
Club  resulted  in  a  win  for  Joy  over  the 
twelve-mile  course,  the  second  place  going  to 
Scud.  Mr.  Zimmerman's  Pike  won  the  cruis- 
ing series  and  L.  Billingham's  Skylark  took 
second  prize.  R.  Rummell's  Careless  won  the 
lightship  race. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club's  postponed  re- 
gatta was  held  September  8th.     The  Vagrant 
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won  her  class  prize  and  the  Bennett  Schooner 
Cup.  In  a  special  race  for  mixed  classes  the 
Adventuress  won  from  the  Miladi,  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  Morgan  Jr.'s  Phryne  won  in  the  "thir- 
ties." 

The  Larchmont  Labor  Day  Regatta  brought 
seventy-two  yachts  to  the  line  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  Sloops,  Windward;  thirty- 
footers,  Juanita;  Q  class,  Princess ;  other  win- 
ners being  Lewanna,  Drena,  Turquoise,  Cyno- 
sure, La  Roihelle,  and  Inez. 

R.  M.  Ritter,  of  the  City  A.  C,  made  a 
new  440-yard  figure  for  swimming,  with  5 
mins.  52%  sees.,  September  4th,  at  Travers 
Island. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  regatta  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Yacht  Club  resulted  in  a  win  for  the 
Grayjacket,  sloop,  other  winners  being  Merry 
Widow  and  Cyric. 

The  Dixie  IV  won  the  British  Interna- 
tional trophy  September  5th,  making  the  thirty 
nautical  miles  in  53  mins.  47  sees.  Her  aver- 
age speed  was  33.49  nautical  miles  an  hour, 
or  38.57  statute  miles.  The  Pioneer  retired 
with  engine  trouble,  and  the  Disturber  was 
sunk  by  collision  with  a  floating  box. 

On  September  16th,  at  Buffalo,  the  $2,500 
trophy  offered  by  E.  R.  Thomas,  raced  for 
over  a  thirty-five-mile  course,  was  won  by 
the  Gretchen  II,  owned  by  J.  H.  Hubbard,  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  Dixie  IV  was  leading  by  a 
mile  when  she  ran  ashore  with  her  steering 
gear  disabled. 

The  long-distance  motorboat  race  from 
New  York  to  Poughkeepsie  and  return,  Sep- 
tember 28th,  was  won  by  A.  E.  Smith's  hydro- 
plane, Bug,  with  an  elapsed  time  of  5  hrs. 
13  mins.  12  sees.,  and  corrected  time  of 
3:18:48.  The  best  elapsed  time  was  made  by 
A.  V.  Smith's  Edith  II,  5  :o8 :42,  14  mins.  1 
sec.  better  than  Peter  Pan  Ill's  time  last  year. 
Distance  115  nautical  miles. 

Polo 

THE  Great  Neck  Polo  team  defeated  the 
Philadelphia  Freebooters  at  Great  Neck, 
L.  I,  September  18th  by  12  to  6  goals. 

At  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  the  home  polo  team 
defeated  the  Philadelphia  Freebooters  for  the 
Manhasset  cups  by  8%  to  3,  September  27th. 


Playing  at  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  September 
22nd,  the  Great  Neck  team  defeated  the  Free- 
booters by  8  to  7%. 

Football 
T  NTERCOLLEGIATE  matches  played  in 
*-  September  resulted  as  follows:  September 
28th,  Yale  21 — Wesleyan  o;  Cornell  35 — 
Alleghany  o;  Norwich  18 — Dartmouth  3;  Le- 
high 44 — Lebanon  Valley  o;  Carlisle  Indians 
32 — Muhlenburg  o. 

September  30th:  Harvard  15 — Bates  o;  Yale 
26 — Holy  Cross  o;  Princeton  37 — Stevens  o;- 
Pennsylvania  5 — Gettysburg  3  ;  Cornell  6 — 
Colgate  o;  Brown  56 — Vermont  o;  Dart- 
mouth 22 — Mass.  Aggies  o;  Carlisle,  17 — 
Dickinson,  o;  Lafayette  3 — Ursinus  o;  Syra- 
cuse 6 — Hobart  o;  Williams  o — Rensselaer 
Tech.  o;  Amherst  3 — Springfield  T.  S.  o; 
Lehigh  11 — Western  Maryland  5;  Minnesota 
5 — Ames  o;  Sewanee  16 — Sewanee  M.  A.  c; 
Georgia  51 — Alabama  Preds.  o;  Alabama  42 
— Howard  o;  Bowdoin  14 — Fort  McKinley 
o;  Western  Reserve  6 — Hiram  o;  Ohio  State 
6 — Oberlin  o;  Indiana  9 — Depauw  o. 

It  was  officially  announced  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  game  would  be  played  on  Franklin 
Field,  Philadelphia,  November  25th. 

Miscellaneous 

RALPH  de  PALMA,  in  a  Simplex  car, 
September  23rd,  broke  Bob  Burman's 
records  for  the  mile  and  five-mile  distances 
in  57%o  sees,  and  5:24:18,  respectively. 

Jack  Eller,  the  Irish-American  athlete, 
made  a  new  record  for  the  120-yard  low  hur- 
dles in  0:14%  at  Pastime  .Oval,  September 
24th. 

At  Chicago,  September  4th,  Frank  Gotch 
defeated  the  Russian  wrestler,  Georges  Hack- 
enschmidt,  for  the  world's  championship  with- 
out difficulty. 

Bob  Burman,  racing  at  Brighton  Beach, 
September  4th,  covered  a  mile  in  48.62  sees, 
in  his  Blitzen  Benz. 

Ralph  de  Palma  racing  at  the  Guttenberg 
track  September  30th,  made  two  new  track 
records  in  a  Simplex  car — one  mile  in  58% 
sees.,  and  five  miles  in  4  mins.  51%  sees. 
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Trained  Animals,  and  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth 


^  HERE  were  three  of  them 
responsible  for  the  affair: 
Ratemahatmaya  Galap- 
patti  Arachchige  Pahala- 
mahakumburaatmaga  o  f 
Delgaahagodella- 
akuneburewita,  his  cousin,  Ratemahat- 
maya Weerasuriya  Mutugalla  Arach- 
chilage  of  Wadakahagalagawatta,  and 
another  big  landowner  named  Higga- 
hapitiyegedarappu  from  somewhere  up 
Medamamahanuwarakanda  way.  Sev- 
eral other  up-country  notables  lent  their 
assistance  later  on,  but,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  typesetter's  family,  I  will 
omit  their  names. 

Now  I  might  as  well  admit  in  the  be- 
ginning that  none  of  the  gentlemen  men- 
tioned is  really  a  king,  but  the  allitera- 
tion was  too  alluring  to  resist.  They 
possess,  however,  pretty  much  every  ad- 
junct of  royalty  but  crowns.  Their 
grandfathers   had    quite    gorgeous    ones, 


studded  with  pearls  and  pigeon's-blood 
rubies,  I  believe,  but  the  British  took 
them  away  from  them  after  a  murderous 
little  episode  in  the  Kandyan  hills,  and, 
though  their  descendants  are  permitted 
to  exercise  a  sort  of  patriarchal  sway  over 
a  stretch  of  jungle  as  large  as  many  a 
European  kingdom,  tabs  are  kept  on 
their  doings  by  a  British  commissioner  in 
a  pith  topee  and  white  linen,  who  drops 
in  on  them  every  month  or  so  on  visits 
of  inspection.  Still,  personages  of  un- 
questioned royal  descent  who  habitually 
wear  clothes  which  would  make  DeWolf 
Hopper  and  Sam  Bernard  choke  with 
envy,  who  take  their  morning  rides  in 
silver  howdahs  atop  of  bedecked  and  be- 
dizened elephants,  and  who  exercise  a 
more  or  less  arbitrary  rule  over  a  terri- 
tory and  a  population  as  large  as  Bel- 
gium, may  be  called  kings  by  courtesy, 
it  seems  to  me,  even  if  they  no  longer 
possess  the  ancestral  headgear. 
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THE     MAHOUTS 


DROVE     IN     AND     CUT     OUT     A 
HERD  AS  NEATLY  AS  A  COW- 


It  was  really  the  elephants'  own  fault. 
Barring  an  occasional  Royal  Highness 
on  his  travels  who  had  ventured  into  a 
convenient  bit  of  jungle  with  an  express 
rifle  and  an  applauding  retinue  and 
slaughtered  a  decrepit  beast  which  the 
authorities  had  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  pachydermic  population  of  Cey- 
lon had  been  left  pretty  much  un- 
disturbed for  half  a  dozen  years.  As  a 
result  of  this  immunity  the  elephants  be- 
came intolerably  rampageous  and,  not 
content  with  ruining  several  square 
miles  of  tea  plantation  belonging  to 
Higgahapitiyegedarappu,  they  ended  up 
by  killing  two  or  three  of  Pahalamaha- 
kumburaatmaga's  tenantry. 

After  several  consultations  with  the 
local  priests,  magicians,  and  astronomers, 
without  whose  concurrence  nothing  of 
importance  is  ever  undertaken  in  Ceylon, 
the  ratemahatmayas — which  is  the  title 
given  to  the  native  chieftains  of  certain 
districts  in  the  Kandyan  highlands  who 
exercise  powers  little  short  of  royal — de- 
cided  to   accomplish   the   manifold   pur- 
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pose  of  checking  the  depredations,  paci- 
fying their  peasantry,  and  replenishing 
their  stables,  and,  incidentally,  their 
pocketbooks,  by  holding  an  elephant 
kraal.  For  a  well-filled  elephant  stable, 
you  should  understand,  is  as  essential  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Cingalese  ratemahat- 
maya  as  a  haremful  of  Circassians  is  to 
a  Turkish  sultan  or  a  garageful  of 
motor-cars  to  an  American  millionaire. 
An  elephant  kraal  in  the  jungles  of 
Ceylon  is  not  only  a  rare  occurrence — 
there  have  been  but  three  in  the  last 
twelve  years — but  it  is  a  spectacle  which, 
owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  scene 
of  operations  and  the  attendant  un- 
certainty, discomfort,  and  danger,  has 
been  witnessed  by  few  Europeans  out- 
side the  planting  and  official  communi- 
ties. A  kraal  (it  is  pronounced  as 
though  spelled  "crawl")  is  a  combined 
form  of  sport  and  business  periodically 
indulged  in  by  those  great  native  chief- 
tains who  own  land  that  harbors  wild 
elephants,  the  Sabragauma  or  North  Cen- 
tral   Provinces    of    the    island    usually 


MAGNIFICENT  BULL  FROM   THE   HEART  OF   THE 
PONY  CUTS  OUT  A  TEXAS  STEER 


being  the  scene  of  these  wholesale  cap- 
tures, which  in  most  cases  are  arranged 
out  of  compliment  to  a  retiring  governor 
or  as  an  entertainment  for  some  visiting 
royalty. 

The  number  of  elephants  in  Ceylon 
is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  they  are 
becoming  a  terror  to  the  traveler  and  a 
scourge  to  the  planter,  the  latest  estimate 
of  the  Forest  Department  placing  their 
number  at  five  thousand.  The  great 
native  landholders  arranged,  therefore, 
with  the  help  of  their  tenants,  to  relieve 
the  latter  of  one  of  their  grievances  and 
at  the  same  time  to  derive  from  the 
operation  considerable  sport  and  more 
profit,  for  in  Ceylon  the  elephant  has  a 
very  real  market  value,  for  he  not  only 
figures  conspicuously  in  all  ceremonies  of 
religion  and  of  state  but  is  employed  in 
forest-clearing,  cultivation,  irrigation, 
and  pretty  much  every  other  form  of 
draft  work,  being,  when  properly  trained, 
a  useful  and  valuable  animal. 

When  it  is  appreciated  that  the  opera- 
tions preliminary  to  a  successful   kraal 


extend  over  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
that  as  many  as  three  thousand  beaters 
are  employed  in  the  drive,  that  a  dozen 
lives  are  sometimes  lost  and  half  a  hun- 
dred elephants  captured,  it  will  be  seen 
that  kraaling  is  a  sport  only  within  the 
reach  of  kings,  and  of  Kandyan  kings 
at  that.  The  very  small  number  of 
Europeans  who  have  witnessed  these 
jungle  round-ups  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  scene  of  operations  has  from  neces- 
sity to  _  be  laid  in  almost  impenetrable 
jungle,  to  reach  which  means  no  in- 
considerable expenditure  of  money,  time, 
and  temper,  not  to  mention  the  draw- 
backs of  very  primitive  transportation 
and  still  more  primitive  accommodation, 
uncertain  commissariat  arrangements, 
and  such  minor  annoyances  as  snakes, 
jungle  ticks,  leeches,  and  mosquitoes. 

But  one  doesn't  let  such  trifling  dis- 
comforts as  these  stand  in  his  way  when 
he  receives  an  invitation  to  witness  the 
performance  of  a  forest  drama  which  is 
a  combination  of  the  Roosevelt  African 
Expedition,    Hagenbeck's   Trained   Ani- 
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mals,  and  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth, 
produced  with  a  real  tropical  jungle  for 
a  stage,  with  a  few  thousand  real  sav- 
ages for  an  audience,  and  with  a  herd  of 
real  wild  elephants  to  play  the  leading 
parts. 

The  journey  by  rail  and  road  from 
Colombo  up-country  to  the  jungles  of 
the  Sabragauma  has  not  its  like  in  all 
the  world.  From  the  time  you  get  into 
your  toy  railway  carriage  in  the  swelter- 
ing heat  of  the  capital  until  you  get  out 
of  it  again  in  the  cool,  champagne  air 
of  the  highlands,  so  vivid  are  the  color- 
ings, so  curious  the  wayside  scenes,  and 
so  unbelievably  picturesque  the  people, 
that  you  can  not  rid  yourself  of  the  idea 
that  you  are  looking  at  a  comic  opera 
and  that  the  curtain  will  go  down 
shortly  and  end  the  illusion.  Every- 
where rises  the  national  tree,  the  stately 
cocoanut  palm,  and  wherever  it  is  found 
there  is  found  population,  for  to  the 
Cingalese  peasant  it  is  as  all-sufficient  as 
was  his  axe  to  Robinson  Crusoe.  And 
yet,  before  the  railway-builders  opened 
up  this  palm-strewn  paradise  to  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  said  that  a  human  life  was 
the  price  paid  for  every  railway  tie  that 
was  laid  and  every  telegraph  pole  that 
was  planted,  so  great  was  the  death  rate 
from  the  fever-laden  miasma  of  the 
jungle. 

Our  train,  with  its  ridiculous  little 
cars  and  with  engines  pulling  and  push- 
ing at  either  end,  panted  up,  and  up, 
and  up.  At  one  moment,  on  the  edge 
of  a  sheer  cliff,  we  looked  into  a  river 
two  thousand  feet  below;  the  next  we 
were  looking  upwards  at  a  mighty  crag 
two  thousand  feet  above;  from  the  zig- 
zags by  which  we  made  our  perilous  way 
fresh  panoramas  appeared  at  every  turn: 
far-flung  valleys  filled  with  the  dull 
green  of  forests  and  the  bright  green  of 
rice-fields  and  edged  by  the  soft  blue  of 
distant  mountains;  cascades  of  blue  and 
white  and  scarlet  creepers  festooned 
from  crag  to  crag  and  from  tree  to  tree; 
foaming  waterfalls  dashing  their  spray 
into  mist  in  orchid-bordered  abysses; 
mountain  peaks,  purple,  lilac,  and  lav- 
ender, in  ever-changing  groupings  as  our 
train  wound  slowly  upward ;  the  lofty 
talipot  palms  standing  like  sentinels  on 
either  side  the  line ;  the  conical,  thatched 


huts  with  their  flaming  gardens  and  the 
gentle-faced,  coffee-colored  folk  before 
them — ah,  my  friends,  never  on  this 
earth  will  you  come  nearer  to  paradise 
than  in  this  equatorial  Eden. 

The  train  slackened  speed,  jolted 
violently,  and  stopped;  my  native  beare:. 
pushed  his  way  frantically  through  the 
crowd  to  take  charge  of  my  somewhat 
copious  luggage — for  in  Ceylon,  whether 
you  stop  at  hotels  or  visit  friends,  you 
take  your  own  bedding,  pillows,  and 
linen  with  you — and  I  stepped  into  the 
hurly-burly  of  a  wayside  station  swarm- 
ing with  planters,  priests,  peasants,  and 
policemen,  with  a  thirty-mile  journey  by 
road  between  me  and  the  mushroom  city 
of  Kraaltown.  At  a  shout  from  my 
bearer  three  forms  of  conveyance  rattled 
up  for  my  inspection :  a  'rickshaw,  a 
tonga,  and  a  bullock  cart. 

Though  a  'rickshaw  is  almost  an  ideal 
vehicle  for  town  use  (it  was  invented, 
strangely  enough,  by  an  American),  the 
newcomer  to  the  East  can  not  but  pity 
the  little  brown  man  who  toils  and 
sweats  between  the  shafts,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  pleasure  of  the  journey  is 
lessened ;  while  a  tonga,  which  is  a  two- 
wheeled,  two-horsed,  bone-racking,  back- 
breaking  contrivance,  produces  the  same 
result  by  making  you  take  pity  upon 
yourself.  The  bullock-cart  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  four-post  canopy 
bed  on  wheels.  It  is  covered  with  a 
mattress,  on  which  you  may  lie  down 
or  sit  cross-legged,  as  you  choose,  and 
it  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  snowy,  hump- 
backed bullocks  with  gilded  horns, 
which,  despite  their  ungainly  appear- 
ance, can  put  six  miles  of  road  behind 
them  every  hour.  I  chose  the  bullock- 
cart  because  I  already  felt  as  if  I  was 
part  of  a  circus  and  it  seemed  to  fit  in 
admirably  with  the  occasion  and  the  sur- 
roundings. 

The  scenes  along  the  jungle-bordered 
highway  leading  to  the  kraal  convinced 
me  that  the  entire  countryside  was  tak- 
ing a  holiday.  For  variety  and  pictur- 
esqueness  the  only  approach  I  have  ever 
seen  to  it  was  on  the  Epsom  Road  on 
the  morning  of  Derby  Day,  or  in  the 
Maidan  in  Damascus  on  the  day  when 
the  Sacred  Caravan  sets  out  for  Mecca. 
Every  byway  seemed  to  belch  forth  its 
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stream  of  carts,  tongas,  'rickshaws, 
ponies,  bullocks,  elephants,  and  pedes- 
trians until  my  eyes  grew  weary  of  the 
riot  of  color  and  my  ears  of  the  pande- 
monium of  noise.  For  you  do  not  know 
what  real  color  is  until  you  have  seen 
a  holiday  crowd  in  Ceylon:  the  men, 
with  their  gaily-striped  skirts,  their 
smooth  faces,  and  their  long  hair  done 
up  in  Psyche  knots  and  held  in  place 
with  great  tortoise  shell  combs,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  women;  while  the 
women,  stoop-shouldered  and  prema- 
turely aged  from  labor  under  a  tropic 
sun,  look  more  like  men;  bare-shoul- 
dered, shaven-headed  Buddhist  priests  in 
robes  of  glaring  yellow  (many  of  them 
fugitives  from  justice  who  had  found 
refuge  in  the  temples,  I  was  told)  ;  sloe- 
eyed,  sensuous-lipped  dancing-girls  with 
rings  in  their  noses,  rings  in  their  ears, 
rings  on  their  fingers  and  rings  on  their 
toes;  swaggering  native  soldiery  in  well- 
cut  khaki  and  multi-colored  turbans; 
cotton-clad  coolies  afoot  and  in  carts  and 
astride  of  bullocks;  bedecked  and  be- 
jewelled chieftains  atop  of  splendidly- 
caparisoned  elephants  which  lumbered  by 
as  fast  as  a  horse  could  trot;  helmeted 
and  drill-clad  planters  and  officials  on 
ponies,  in  buggies,  and,  very  occasionally, 
driving  panting,  puffing,  strangely-out- 
of-place  motor-cars. 

Picture  this  motley  procession  throng- 
ing down  a  bright  red  road,  lined  on 


THESE     GIANTS     OF     THE     JUNGLE    TURN    ALMOST 

COMPLETE    SOMERSAULTS    IN    THEIR 

EFFORTS  TO  WIN   FREE 


either  side  with  every  form  of  vegeta- 
tion which  the  tropics  can  produce,  with 
snakes  rustling  in  the  jungle  and  par- 
rots and  monkeys  chattering  from  the 
tree-tops,  and  you  will  have  some  idea, 
perhaps,  what  the  road  to  Kraaltown 
looked  like  on  the  day  before  the  final 
drive. 

Deep  as  the  kraal  was  in  the  jungle, 
I  found  that  a  town  of  shops,  houses, 
and  hotels  had  sprung  up  around  it  with 
a  celerity  which  would  shame  the  Rod 
of  Aaron.  House-building  is  a  simple 
matter  in  a  land  where  the  sky  is  always 
blue,  the  mercury  never  falls  below 
eighty,  and  every  man  is  his  own  archi- 
tect and  carpenter.  A  few  dozen 
straight  bamboo  poles  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  plenty  of  cocoanut 
fiber,  and  an  ample  supply  of  the  gigan- 
tic, fan-shaped  leaves  of  the  talipot-palm 
(the  uses  of  which  some  mathematically 
minded  person  has  computed  to  be  810) 
and  your  building  material  is  complete. 
Having  decided  as  to  whether  you  will 
erect  a  store,  a  house,  or  a  hotel,  you 
put  up  one  square  room  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  build  others  round  and  upon  it 
on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  a  sec- 
tional bookcase.  Watching  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  pretentious  structure  known 
as  the  "Grand  Hotel"  after  the  kraal 
was  over  I  saw  wall  after  wall  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  sticks  and  leaves,  until  what 
had  been  a  forty-roomed  hostelry,  at  ten 
dollars  a  room,  looked  like  a 
tramp's  bed  by  the  wayside. 
The  posts  alone  remained, 
and  a  fortnight  afterward 
they,  too,  were  doubtless 
swallowed  up  by  the  insati- 
ate jungle. 

Within  biscuit-throw  of 
the  "hotel"  were  the  camps 
of  the  organizers  of  the 
kraal,  Pahalamahakumbura- 
atmaga,  Arachchilage,  and 
Higgahapitiyegedarappu,  to- 
gether with  those  of  several 
neighboring  ratemahatmayas 
who  expected  a  share  of  the 
prizes  in  return  for  their 
loan  of  coolies  and  trained 
elephants.  Barring  the  devil- 
dancers,  this  group  of  chief- 
tains provided  the  most   in- 
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teresting  feature  of  the  show. 
Naturally  handsome  men, 
with  grave,  bearded  faces 
and  dignified  manners,  the 
ceremonial  costumes  in  which 
they  appeared  were  so  gro- 
tesque and  absurd  that  I  had 
to  turn  away  and  laugh  every 
time  I  caught  sight  of  them, 
because  they  recalled  such 
side-splitting  memories  of  the 
days  when  DeWolf  Hopper 
convulsed  New  York  in 
Wang. 

To  begin  with,  they  had 
contrived  to  wind  about  their 
portly  persons  some  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  fine  muslin 
which,  tapering  down  to  the 
ankles,  ended  in  neat  little 
frills  like  those  hotel  chefs 
put  on  the  end  of  mutton- 
chops.  The  curious  nether 
garments  were  held  in  at  the 
waist  by  a  velvet-and-gold 
embroidered  belt  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  near  relation 
to  the  heavy-weight  cham- 
pionship trophy.  Bob-tailed 
jackets  of  brocaded  silk,  their 
full  elbow  sleeves  cut  in  the 
fashion  of  the  late  '80s, 
opened  enough  at  the  front 
to  give  a  glimpse  of  a  shirt  buttoned 
with  rubies  as  large  as  marbles,  while 
their  three-cornered  velvet  hats,  heav- 
ily embroidered  with  jewels,  were,  I 
learned  later,  the  historic  headgear  of 
the  Kandy  kings. 

Notwithstanding  their  impressive  ap- 
pearance, a  jealous  quarrel  had  already 
broken  out  among  the  ratemahatmayas 
over  the  division  of  the  prospective  spoil, 
each  of  them  assuming  an  I-won't-play- 
in-your-back-yard-any-more  attitude  and 
threatening  to  withdraw  his  elephants 
and  beaters,  the  dispute,  fortunately  for 
the  success  of  the  kraal,  being  eventually 
settled  by  the  intervention  of  the  British 
Resident. 

The  kraal  itself  had,  of  course,  long 
since  been  completed,  the  acre  or  more 
enclosed  within  the  stockade  containing 
part  of  a  stream  where  elephants  were 
accustomed  to  come  to  bathe  and  drink. 
A  stockade  which  can  withstand  the  con- 


ONE  OF  THE  DECOYS  BOLTED,   SMASHING  HIS  WAY 

STRAIGHT      THROUGH      THE      STOCKADE      AND 

MAKING    THINGS     HIGHLY     INTERESTING 

FOR  THE  SPECTATORS 


certed  charge  of  half-a-hundred  angry 
elephants  must  be  a  structure  of  no  mean 
strength,  so  satinwood  logs,  twenty  feet 
long  and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  were 
sunk  deep  into  the  ground  at  six-foot  in- 
tervals, the  barrier  being  completed  by 
cross-bars  of  adult  trees  lashed  horizon- 
tally with  green  rattan  withes. 

The  corners  and  other  vulnerable 
spots  were  so  stoutly  buttressed  with 
trees  shored  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees that  a  runaway  locomotive  would 
not  have  budged  them,  while  from  the 
mouth  of  the  kraal  two  fences,  clever- 
ly disguised  with  vines  and  creepers, 
branched  funnel-wise  into  the  surround- 
ing jungle.  For  the  Governor  and  his 
staff,  the  ratemahatmayas ,  and  the  Euro- 
pean visitors  a  series  of  crows'-nests  had 
been  built  so  as  to  command  the  interior 
of  the  stockade  and  high  enough  for  their 
occupants  to  be  out  of  danger  should  an 
animal  succeed  in  breaking  through  the 


THE  DECOYS  CLOSED  IN  ON  EITHER  SIDE  OF  HIM  UNTIL  HE  WAS  PRACTICALLY 

HELPLESS 


kraal — an  event  which,  despite  all  pre- 
cautions, occurred. 

To  those  whose  knowledge  of  ele- 
phants is  confined  to  the  circus  and  the 
zoo,  this  kraaling  business  may  appear 
simplicity  itself.  Given,  however,  the 
problem  of  rounding  up  sixty  or  more 
wild  and  very  ugly  elephants,  in  a  dis- 
trict as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  covered  with  a  jungle  so  dense 
that  you  have  to  cut  your  way  through 
it  with  an  axe,  and  then  herding  them 
into  a  pen  no  larger  than  a  good-sized 
barnyard,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  not 
as  easy  to  solve  as  it  sounds. 

On  my  arrival  in  Kraaltown  I  had 
been  assured  that,  though  the  herd  was 
still  unkraaled,  the  elephants  had  abso- 
lutely no  chance  of  escape  and  simply 
must  walk  into  the  trap  before  sunrise, 
as  the  horde  of  priests,  magicians,  astron- 
omers, and  devil-dancers  had  been  work- 
ing overtime  on  their  sorceries  ever  since 
the  animals  were  sighted.  All  through 
the  night  the  dull  throbbing  of  the  tom- 
toms and  the  hideous  racket  of  the  devil- 
dancers  continued.  Round  and  round 
the  grotesquely  garbed,  hideously  masked 
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dancers  capered  to  the  booming  of  conch- 
shells,  the  clashing  of  cymbals,  and  the 
skirling  of  pipes,  their  fantastic  figures 
casting  still  more  fantastic  shadows  on 
the  tree-trunks  of  the  surrounding  forest 
as  they  alternately  crouched  and  leaped 
and  groveled  by  the  flickering  light  of  a 
thousand  torches.  That  the  magic  must 
have  had  a  flaw  in  it  somewhere  was 
proved  a  few  hours  later,  however,  when 
the  manterakaraya  responsible  for  the 
rites  failed  to  move  fast  enough  when 
he  saw  a  bull-elephant  coming  for  him. 
They  took  his  remains  home  on  a  shut- 
ter. 

The  startlingly  sudden  dawn  of  the 
tropics  had  just  flooded  the  jungle,  when 
a  scattering  volley  of  guns  and  pistols 
and  ear-splitting  yells  from  a  thousand 
beaters  hinted  that  the  herd  was  within 
the  entrance  funnel  and  sent  us  scram- 
bling into  the  crows'-nests  to  see  the 
charge  in.  Time  and  time  again  the 
shadowy  gray  forms  swayed  into  sight 
within  a  few  dozen  paces  of  the  stockade 
entrance,  only  to  bolt  back  again  into 
the  jungle  under  some  premonition  of 
danger,  expressing  their  alarm  and  an- 


WALKING  THE  CAPTIVE  ROUND  AND  ROUND  A  TREE  OF  SUITABLE  SIZE 
TO  WHICH  THE   NOOSE    HAD   BEEN   ATTACHED 


ger  in  a  series  of  terrifying  trumpetings. 

For  several  hours  the  most  determined 
attempts  to  corral  the  big  herd  were 
thwarted  by  a  particularly  wise  and  truc- 
ulent old  cow.  Several  times,  when  the 
main  herd  would  have  quietly  entered 
the  foliage-hidden  funnel,  she  faced 
around  and  deliberately  butted  the  ad- 
vance guard,  bellowing  and  trumpeting 
and  exhibiting  such  evident  signs  of  fear 
and  anger  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
shoot  her,  a  planter  accordingly  ending 
her  career  with  an  express-rifle.  She 
was  a  clumsy-looking  old  girl,  sturdy 
and  blear-eyed  and  fat,  but  she  knew 
there  was  danger  ahead  and  she  did  all 
she  knew  how  to  save  her  fellows  from 
falling  into  the  trap.  I  say,  therefore, 
that  she  died  a  heroine. 

It  was  close  to  midday  before  the  first 
pair  of  decoys,  two  pachyderms  as  pon- 
derous as  battleships,  followed  by  a 
dozen  hardly  less  magnificent  animals, 
entered  the  arena  with  that  stately,  self- 
conscious  rolling  gait  peculiar  to  the 
tamed  elephant,  and,  close  on  their  heels, 
thundered  the  whole  magnificent  herd — 
sixty  elephants  in  all.     Having  been  kept 


almost  continuously  on  the  move  by  the 
beaters  during  the  preceding  fortnight, 
they  made  straight  for  the  stream  in  the 
kraal,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had 
satisfied  their  thirst  and  douched  them- 
selves with  mud  and  water  that  they 
turned  their  attention  to  their  surround- 
ings. The  great  iron  gate  of  the  stock- 
ade had  meanwhile  been  swung  into 
place,  thus  bringing  to  a  close  the  first 
act  of  this  great  jungle  drama. 

No  sooner  had  the  entrance  been  se- 
curely closed  than  there  began  one  of  the 
most  hair-raising  displays  of  courage  it 
has  ever  been  my  lot  to  witness.  Select- 
ing a  magnificent  bull,  the  mahouts  on 
a  pair  of  decoy  elephants  drove  in  on 
either  side  of  him  and  cut  him  out  from 
the  heart  of  the  herd  as  neatly  as  a  well- 
trained  cow-pony  cuts  out  a  Texan  steer, 
This  performance  started  a  panic  among 
the  already  restless  elephants,  however, 
and  there  ensued  a  terrifying  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  entire  herd  to  rush  the 
stockade,  whereupon  there  was  set  up 
such  a  pandemonium  of  whoops  and  yells 
and  musket-shots  and  such  screaming 
from   the  panic-stricken   spectators   that 
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the  poor  beasts  not  only  stopped  dead  in 
astonishment,  but  looked  positively  apolo- 
getic. 

The  indescribable  uproar  so  upset  one 
of  the  decoys,  however,  that  he  bolted  in- 
continently, smashing  his  way  straight 
through  that  part  of  the  stockade  which 
happened  to  be  nearest  and  heading 
thence  for  his  stable  in  an  air-line, 
trampling  several  natives  under  foot  in 
his  mad  flight  and  making  things  highly 


As  it  is  necessary  to  have  anywhere 
from  six  to  a  dozen  pairs  of  decoy  ele- 
phants for  the  noosing  operations  which 
follow  the  kraaling  of  a  herd,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  neighboring  chieftains  to 
be  invited  to  send  in  their  animals  to  as- 
sist, the  recognized  remuneration  being 
one  captured  elephant  for  each  decoy 
taking  part.  In  addition  to  the  mahout, 
or  driver,  each  decoy  carries  two  pro- 
fessional  noosers,   among  whom,  unfor- 


THE   MONSTER  WAS  TACKLED  BY  THE  THREE  LARGEST  DECOYS,   ONE  ON   EACH 
SIDE,  AND  ONE  BUTTING  HIM  FROM  BEHIND 


interesting  for  a  group  of  Europeans  who 
happened  to  be  in  his  path.  Twice  more 
the  herd  charged  before  they  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  stockade  was  too 
strong  for  them,  for,  fortunately  for  the 
spectators,  their  efforts  were  directed 
against  the  strongest  part.  Until  you 
have  seen  a  torrent  of  murderously  in- 
clined elephants,  trumpeting  with  rage, 
bearing  down  on  you  at  a  gallop,  the 
earth  shaking  beneath  their  tread  and  a 
perilously  slight  fence  between  you  and 
a  most  unpleasant  death,  you  have 
missed  a  memorable  sensation. 


tunately,  there  exists  such  bitter  jeal- 
ousy that  it  has  become  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  kraal  to  take  place  without 
an  outburst  of  feeling  and,  at  times,  the 
threat  of  abandoning  the  enterprise  and 
letting  the  animals  go  free.  Provided 
the  noosers  are  working  harmoniously, 
however,  and  given  reliable  and  well- 
trained  decoys,  the  noosing  of  a  wild 
elephant  is  in  itself  a  sight  worth  travel- 
ing half  around  the  world  to  see. 

The  animal  to  be  roped  having  been 
again  selected,  the  decoys  closed  in  on 
either  side  of  him  until  he  was  practi- 
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cally  helpless.  A  nooser,  lithe  and  active 
as  an  eel,  slid  down  the  pad-rope  of  his 
decoy  and,  waiting  until  the  attention 
of  the  captive  had  been  momentarily  dis- 
tracted, slipped  a  thick  noose  of  raw- 
hide round  the  hind  ankle  of  his  prize. 
It  is  during  this  operation  that  the  acci- 
dents usually  occur,  for,  should  the  cap- 
tive suspect  an  enemy  in  his  rear,  he 
can  lunge  out  a  five-ton  kick  to  a  dis- 
tance of  a  dozen  feet — and  that  evening 


near  the  Governor's  crow's-nest,  where 
the  tying-up  process  was  concluded  by 
walking  the  captive  round  and  round  a 
tree  of  suitable  size  to  which  the  noose 
had  already  been  attached.  Having 
wound  himself  up  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  captors,  there  remained  the  securing 
of  the  other  hind  foot,  presumably  a 
somewhat  less  dangerous  proceeding, 
since  the  tree  itself  provided  ample 
shelter. 


HE  WAS  DRAGGED,  FIGHTING  AND  SQUEALING  AT  EVERY  STEP,  TO  A  TREE 


the   nooser's   relatives   assemble   for   the 
funeral. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  ele- 
phants captured — and,  than  the  Asiatic 
elephant,  no  more  dangerous  animal 
exists — there  are  surprisingly  few  fatali- 
ties, the  men  being  extraordinarily  quick 
at  anticipating  a  dangerous  move  and 
sheltering  themselves  like  a  flash  under 
the  massive  flank  of  the  decoy.  At  the 
very  first  attempt  one  of  the  noosers  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  hide  thong  well 
home  on  the  leg  of  the  largest  elephant 
in  the  herd  and  he  was  dragged,  fighting 
and  squealing  at  every  step,  to  a  tree 


But  on  this  particular  occasion  the 
nooser  was  careless,  venturing  a  fraction 
of  a  foot  too  near  that  clumsy-looking 
lump  of  energy.  Without  the  slightest 
warning  out  flew  the  untethered  foot, 
quick  as  thought,  powerful  as  the  ham- 
mer of  Thor,  and  down  went  the  nooser 
like  a  nine-pin,  with  every  bone  in  his 
body  fractured.     He  died  an  hour  later. 

The  desperate  but  fruitless  struggles 
that  follow  the  withdrawal  of  the  de- 
coys, when  the  victim,  with  a  hoarse 
trumpet  of  rage  and  fear,  finds  himself 
a  prisoner,  are  the  most  pathetic  and 
awe-inspiring  incidents  of  a  kraal.     So 
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frantic  are  the  plunges  made  by  the  mad- 
dened animals  that  the  nooses  sink  into 
the  flesh  until  they  are  lost  to  sight, 
while  time  and  again  these  giants  of  the 
jungle  turn  almost  complete  somersaults 
in  their  efforts  to  win  free.  The  trag- 
edy of  these  straining,  heaving  monsters 
forms  a  background,  however,  for  a 
comedy  in  which  the  calves  play  the 
leading  parts.  For  there  is  no  noisier 
brute  in  all  the  jungle  than  an  elephant 
calf  separated  from  its  mother,  and  no 
one  .  appreciates  better  than  the  decoys 
that  the  first  step  toward  capturing  the 
mother  is  to  silence  the  lamentations  of 
her  offspring. 

Ordinarily  the  squealers  are  not  ac- 
corded the  dignity  of  a  noose.  Instead, 
a  decoy  cuffs  a  calf  across  the  ears  and 
lays  it  out,  and  the  squalling,  helpless 
youngster  is  heaved  up  alongside  the 
mahout,  its  next  public  appearance  be- 
ing in  the  auction-ring,  where  from 
thirty  to  forty  dollars  will  probably  be 
paid  for  it  by  the  owner  of  a  circus  or 
the  superintendent  of  a  zoo. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  air  of 
utter  dejection  worn  by  one  of  the  jun- 
gle Sampsons  which  the  trained  Delilahs 
of  the  kraal  had  shorn  of  his  freedom. 
He  was  the  very  picture  of  elephantine 
despair,  or,  rather,  that  was  evidently  the 
impression  he  wished  to  convey,  his 
wicked  little  eyes  being,  in  truth,  but 
half-closed  and  keeping  careful  watch 
not  only  on  the  throng  of  spectators  be- 
yond his  reach,  but  on  the  decoys  on 
either  side.  Several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts were  made  to  untie  him,  but  he 
proved  so  savage  and  gave  the  attendant 
decoys  such  a  very  bad  time  of  it  that 
each  time  the  task  was  abandoned  as  too 
dangerous. 

Eventually  it  was  decided  to  thrash 
him  into  submission,  the  largest  and 
strongest  decoy  present  being  sent  in  to 
tackle  him  in  single  combat.  With  the 
mahout  seated  well  back  toward  the  tail, 
this  majestic  creature  bore  down  upon 
the  unruly  one  like  a  battleship  going 
into  action.  Then  there  ensued  an  epic 
struggle.  As  the  combatants  came 
within  reach  of  each  other  their  trunks 
were  entwined  and  the  awed  group  of 
us  who  looked  on  were  treated  to  a  dis- 
play of   brute   strength  such   as   it  has 


been  the  lot  of  few  men  to  witness  since 
the  days  of  animal  combats  in  the  Roman 
Coliseum.  Again  and  again  the  com- 
batants, bellowing  with  rage,  would 
raise  their  forequarters  off  the  ground 
and  for  a  second  or  two  poise  themselves 
in  midair,  falling  back  with  a  thud  that 
seemed  to  shake  the  earth,  the  captive's 
trunk,  every  time  it  came  within  range, 
receiving  a  vicious  spear-thrust  from  the 
mahout,  who  pluckily  kept  his  seat  and 
appeared  rather  to  enjoy  the  frightful 
risks  he  was  running. 

The  fight  was  of  short  duration,  but 
I  fancy  that  if  there  had  been  no  mahout 
and  no  spear-thrusts  to  depend  upon, 
the  wild  animal,  in  spite  of  his  cramped 
position,  would  have  emerged  victorious. 
As  it  was,  honors  were  easy.  Toward 
nightfall,  covered  with  dust,  streaming 
with  blood,  and  panting  from  exhaustion, 
the  monster  was  tackled  by  the  three 
largest  decoys,  one  on  each  side  and  one 
butting  him  from  behind.  After  many 
desperate  struggles  and  much  bellowing 
he  was  dragged  from  the  field,  wounded, 
angry,  and  protesting,  but  doubtless  con- 
soled in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  put 
up  so  stout  a  fight  for  the  liberty  he  had 
loved  and  lost. 

The  tying-up  completed,  a  meeting  of 
the  ratemahatmayas  was  called  to  settle 
the  delicate  question  of  dividing  the 
spoils,  lots  being  drawn  to  decide  who 
should  be  awarded  the  more  valuable 
prizes.  These  awards  having  been  made 
to  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  every- 
one concerned,  an  auction  promptly  fol- 
lowed. The  extraordinarily  high  prices 
which  were  realized  proved  a  disagree- 
able surprise  to  those  who  attended  with 
a  view  to  purchase,  a  calf  barely  three 
months  old  fetching  as  high  as  400  rupees 
($133). 

The  price  fetched  by  an  untamed  ele- 
phant naturally  depends  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  the  supply  and  demand, 
the  average  price  at  the  kraalside  being 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50, 
though  by  the  time  it  has  been  fed  and 
trained  for  half  a  year  its  value  has  in- 
creased five  and  even  tenfold.  It  hap- 
pens not  infrequently,  however,  that  a 
full-grown  bull  elephant  will  do  himself 
some  fatal  internal  injury  in  the  course 
of    his    mighty   struggles    to   break    his 
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bonds,  many  a  speculator  in  elephant 
flesh  having  to  bury  his  purchase  instead 
of  train  it. 

What  becomes  of  those  that  survive? 
Most  of  the  finer  specimens  are  pur- 
chased by  the  trustees  of  Buddhist  tem- 
ples to  be  used  in  religious  processions, 
and  these  you  may  see  for  yourself  in 
all  their  gorgeous  panoply  of  paint  and 
jeweled  housings  if  you  happen  to  visit 
Kandy  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  an- 
nual religious  pageant  known  as  the 
Perehera,  when,  carried  in  a  golden  how- 
dah  and  guarded  by  fifty  elephants,  the 
Tooth  of  Buddha  is  borne  through  the 
city  streets  between  lines  of  prostrate 
worshippers. 

Others  lend  dignity  to  the  stables  of 
the  ratemahatmayas  and  other  wealthy 
natives  who  keep  them  purely  for  show 
and  never  work  them ;  some  go  to  re- 
plenish the  stock  of  decoys,  or  to  the 
timber  yards,  stone  quarries,  and  irriga- 
tion works,  where  they  are  found  ex- 
tremely useful;  while  a  few,  usually  the 
finest  animals  of  them  all,  are  purchased 
by  the  agents  of  the  great  native  rulers 
of  such  Indian  states  as  Hyderabad, 
Jaipur,  and  Mysore  for  use  in  drawing 
the  gorgeous  and  cumbersome  vehicles 
of  state,  to  carry  visiting  royalties  and 
viceroys  in  tiger-hunts2  or  to  be  trained 


to  fight  for  the  entertainment  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

If  you  happen  to  hold  the  idea  that 
an  elephant  is  a  slow  means  of  trans- 
portation, you  had  better  disabuse  your- 
self of  it  at  once  by  starting  out  beside 
one  on  horseback.  Slow  and  cumber- 
some as  he  appears,  an  elephant  will 
lumber  along  as  fast  as  a  horse  can 
canter,  and  when  the  horse  is  ready  to 
drop  with  fatigue,  the  elephant,  carry- 
ing half-a-dozen  men  on  his  back,  will 
be  as  fresh  as  when  he  started.  Once, 
in  Turkestan,  I  met  a  Norwegian  ex- 
plorer who  had  just  completed  a  won- 
derful journey  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  through  the  unmapped  jungles  of 
the  Siamese  hinterland  into  Southern 
China.  "How  did  you  travel?"  I  asked. 
"On  a  camel  or  a  horse?"  "On  an  ele- 
phant," said  he. 

So  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility that  some  one  of  those  savage 
giants  whose  capture  I  witnessed  in  the 
Kandyan  hills  may  end  his  days  by  serv- 
ing science  as  an  explorer.  But  if  Fate 
selects  him  for  the  humbler  life  of  the 
tanbark  ring,  and  he  gives  to  the  small 
boys  of  the  coming  generation  as  keen 
enjoyment  as  some  of  his  relations  gave 
to  another  small  boy  many  years  ago, 
I  think  he  will  have  done  his  duty. 
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Results  of  One  State's  Experiments  in  Increasing  the  Supply  of 
Our  Favorite  Native  Game  Bird 


TREMENDOUS  public 
interest  has  arisen  in 
the  artificial  propaga- 
tion of  our  native 
American  game  -  birds 
and  possible  methods 
of  restoring  them  to  something  of  their 
former  abundance.  It  was  with  this  in 
view  that  the  Commissioners  of  Fish- 
eries and  Game  of  Connecticut  author- 
ized the  writer,  in  February,  1911,  to 
undertake  certain  experimental  work  in 
the  propagation  of  native  game-birds. 
The  bob-white,  or  common  quail,  was 
the  species  selected  for  a  beginning,  both 
as  giving  most  promise  of  success  and 
as  being  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our 
game-birds. 

It  was  well  known  that  bob-whites 
had  been  artificially  reared  in  small 
numbers  by  various  people,  but  could 
there  be  found  a  system  whereby  the 
species  could  be  produced  wholesale,  by 
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methods  simple  and  inexpensive  enough 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  general  public? 
That  was  the  task  assigned  to  me,  to 
find  this  out. 

While  it  could  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  every  last  detail  could  be 
worked  out  in  one  short  season's  ex- 
perience, I  am  glad  now  to  be  able  to 
state  that,  building  upon  the  discoveries 
of  the  past,  of  such  workers  as  C.  F. 
Hodge  and  Arthur  Merrill,  a  number 
of  most  important  problems  seem  to  be 
quite  satisfactorily  solved,  and  others 
seem  in  a  fair  way  soon  to  be.  Though 
this  article  has  to  be  finished  somewhat 
prematurely,  before  the  end  of  the  first 
season,  it  is  not  too  early  to  state  that, 
in  my  sincere  belief,  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  seeing  quail  propagation  put 
upon  a  permanently  successful  basis. 

Seeking  a  suitable  location  for  this 
experiment,  our  Game  Commission 
wisely  accepted  a  proffer  from  President 
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C.  Lo  Beach,  of  the  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural College,  at  Storrs,  to  make  use 
of  the  State  and  college  land.  It  is  a 
tract  of  about  six  hundred  acres,  much 
of  it  ideal  game-bird  country.  It  is 
protected  from  shooting,  and  the  up- 
land game-birds  are  very  plentiful. 

After  examining  the  property,  we  se- 
lected for  the  center  of  operations  a 
beautiful  forty-acre  pasture  lot,  shel- 
tered from  the  north,  sloping  to  the 
south.  On  the  west  side  is  a  grove  of 
old  hickories,  oaks,  and  chestnuts,  and 
just  below  these,  bordering  swampy 
woods,  a  cold  spring  that  never  runs 
dry.  Berries  grow  wild  and  draw  the 
bob-whites  and  Hungarians,  with  their 
broods.  The  wild  quail  call  to  those  in 
the  pens  and  try  to  get  in.  On  summer 
mornings,  at  daybreak,  there  are  ren- 
dered the  greatest  concerts  of  quail 
music  that  I  ever  heard. 

This  particular  tract  is  the  only  land 
reserved  by  the  Storrs  family  who  gave 
the  original  site  to  the  college.  They 
are  interested  in  this  scientific  work  and 
have  kindly  allowed  the  use  of  the 
property  for  this  purpose. 

The  next  thing  was  to  secure  breed- 
ing-stock, which  is  no  easy  matter.  What 
few  quail  there  are  for  sale  are  en- 
gaged months  ahead,  and  spring  is  no 
time  to  stock  up.  "A  friend  in  need  is 
a  friend  indeed,"  and  it  was  largely 
through  the  kind  offices  of  sportsmen 
friends,  and  the  generous  donation  of 
one  of  them,  Mr.  T.  A.  Howell,  who 
owned  some  quail,  that  the  State  was 
able  finally  to  install  sixty-nine  birds  in 
the  quarters  which  had  been  prepared. 

At  the  very  outset  we  encountered 
the  supreme  obstacle  of  keeping  quail  in 
confinement.  The  very  first  consign- 
ment arrived  stricken  with  the  dreaded 
pestilence,  like  cholera,  generally  called 
blackhead,  Alabama  quail  disease,  coc- 
cidiosis,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  terms 
may  or  may  not  be  synonymous.  A  num- 
ber of  the  birds  were  dead  on  arrival, 
and  the  rest  died  off  rapidly  till  there 
were  but  six  left.  "We  told  you  so" 
was  flung  at  us,  but  we  were  not  that 
easily  conquered. 

In  the  end,  through  some  determined 
hustling,  we  got  a  nice  stock  of  healthy 
birds.      The    few    infected    ones    were 


kept  separate  from  the  rest,  for  fear 
that  the  disease  might  break  out  again, 
and  it  did,  but  we  were  thus  able  to 
hold  it  in  check. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  locating  at  the 
Agricultural  College  was  that  economic 
ornithology  and  its  branch  of  game  con- 
servation would  thus  have  a  good  center 
for  practical  demonstration,  and  might 
well  become  a  part  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation. Already  there  is  a  definite  de- 
mand for  trained  men  to  propagate 
game-birds  on  the  large  preserves,  and, 
if  the  work  proved  practicable,  the  col- 
lege could  cater  to  the  new  industry 
and  secure  positions  for  the  right  sort 
of  young  men.  Visitors  have  been 
flocking  in  all  summer  to  see  the  new 
work  and  to  enjoy  the  unusual  sight  of 
pens  of  young  quail,  of  various  ages, 
tamer  than  chickens. 

Laying   Out   the  Pens 

Under  the  lee  of  the  large  grove  the 
main  pen  was  built,  fifty-six  feet  square, 
divided  into  two  equal  sections,  each 
fifty-six  feet  by  twenty-eight  feet.  These 
in  turn  were  divided,  but  connected 
each  by  gate  and  trap  door,  the  parts 
to  be  used  separately,  in  case  of  need. 
Base-boards,  one  foot  high,  of  cypress, 
which  does  not  rot,  are  used,  both 
to  prevent  the  adult  stock  from  con- 
stantly peering  through  the  wire  and 
trying  to  escape,  and  also  to  hold 
small  chicks,  if  the  quail  should  breed 
in  the  pens.  A  young  quail  can  go 
through  three-quarter-inch  mesh  wire 
with  perfect  ease,  but  by  the  time  it  is 
old  enough  to  jump  the  board,  it  cannot 
get  through  the  wire.  This  size  is  also 
used  for  the  sides  of  the  pen,  in  four- 
foot  widths,  making  it  five  feet  high. 
Also  it  is  sunk  in  a  trench  all  around 
the  outside,  one  foot  down  and  one  foot 
out,  to  prevent  vermin  from  digging  in. 
This  is  the  proper  size,  as  rats  go 
through  inch  mesh.  For  enclosing  the 
pen  overhead,  one-inch  size  will  do,  and 
it  is  much  cheaper. 

At  the  north  end,  facing  south,  we 
built  a  twenty  by  six-foot  open  shed, 
six  feet  high  in  front  and  sloping  back. 
Each  of  the  two  sections  connects  with 
a  section  of  the  pen.     It  is  a  mistake  to 
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house  the  quail  closely.  Confined  air  is 
damp  and  frosty,  and  artificial  heat  is 
undesirable.  Cold  does  not  trouble 
them  much,  but  wet,  hunger,  and  deep 
snow  do.  Even  a  shed  is  not  neces- 
sary. Mr.  George  D.  Tilley,  who  is 
co-operating  with  me  in  scientific  work, 
has  found  by  long  experience  in  his  great 
aviary  that  birds  of  this  class  winter  per- 
fectly well  out  in  the  open,  with  only 
thick  shelters  of  evergreen  boughs  to 
hide  in,  preferably  with  some  wind- 
break to  the  north  and  west. 

The  quail  is  a  natural  skulker.  Give 
it  some  brush-piles  to  hide  in,  and  there 
will  be  little  dashing  against  the  wire. 
We  have  been  careful  to  provide  this, 
and  during  the  whole  season  not  a  bird 
has  injured  itself.  If  the  stock  is  not 
pinioned,  the  flight  feathers  of  one  wing 
must  be  closely  trimmed.  Never  clip 
both  wings.  A  friend  of  mine  tried 
that,  having  an  open  pen,  and  the  birds 
immediately  scaled  over  the  fence. 

When,  for  any  reason,  the  birds  must 
be  caught,   the  proper  way  is  to  make 
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small,  close  shelters  of  evergreen  in  the 
corner  of  the  pen,  with  small  openings 
on  either  side.  The  birds  will  take 
refuge  under  them,  and  one  or  two  per- 
sons, going  up  quickly  and  stopping  the 
holes,  can  take  them  out  by  hand,  or 
drive  them  into  a  scoop-net. 

Everything  should  be  ready  for  the 
next  season,  by  late  autumn,  before  the 
ground  freezes,  pens  built  and  birds  in 
them,  or  at  least  engaged.  Shipping 
birds  in  cold  weather  is  dangerous,  as 
epidemic  diseases  are  likely  to  break  out. 
Besides,  what  few  quail  are  on  the  mar- 
ket are  almost  certain  to  be  engaged 
months  ahead.  The  birds  will  breed 
better,  too,  if  accustomed  to  the  place 
and  their  keeper.  In  our  case,  not 
starting  till  spring  gave  the  work  a 
heavy  handicap. 

After  building  operations  were  com- 
plete, the  next  thing  was  the  problem  of 
making  the  birds  lay.  Most  of  them 
were  wild,  newly-trapped  stock  from 
the  West.  Those  from  the  preserves 
were  a  little  tamer  and  were  said  to  be 
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mated,  but  were  all  crated  together.  We 
were  told  that  they  would  not  breed 
unless  the  right  pairs  were  put  to- 
gether, in  case  we  used  the  single  coop 
method.  I  planned  to  try  both,  leaving 
the  wild  birds  in  the  large  pen,  divided 
up  somewhat. 

But  how  separate  the  pairs?  They 
would  not  retire  into  the  coops  I  placed 
for  them.  Hours  of  vigil  in  a  tree  over 
the  pen  revealed  no  signs  of  mating. 
Finally,  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  in 
despair,  I  paired  them  off  myself  at 
random.  The  result  was  exciting.  In 
four  days  the  first  egg  was  laid  and  in 
a  week  laying  operations  were  in  full 
blast.  The  bird  that  headed  the  pro- 
cession laid  thirty-four  eggs  consecu- 
tively, in  about  forty  days.  It  seemed 
that  with  quail  conjugal  fidelity  was  a 
myth.  Luckily  I  had  stumbled  upon 
exactly  the  right  combination. 

As  these  quarters  for  single  pairs  are 
the  key  to  the  situation,  I  will  describe 
what  we  found  successful.  The  run  is 
a    simple,    portable    structure,    four    by 


eight  feet,  with  base-board,  sides,  and 
top  as  for  the  main  pen.  There  is  a 
door  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  an 
opening  to  lead  into  the  coop.  This  last 
is  a  simple  box,  two  feet  square,  sloping 
roof,  board  bottom,  wire  front,  the  roof 
being  a  lid  or  cover,  hooked  on.  The 
coop  itself  is  attached  to  the  run  by 
hooks.     There  is  also  a  slide  door. 

This  arrangement  makes  it  easy  to 
change  the  location  without  catching  and 
frightening  the  birds.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  drive  the  birds  into  the  coop, 
where  they  hide  in  the  brush  pile.  Then 
shut  the  slide,  and  move  coop  and  run 
separately.  The  run,  of  course,  has  no 
bottom,  so  as  to  give  the  birds  fresh 
ground  and  grass.  Vermin  have  not 
troubled  these  scattered  runs,  and  all 
the  protection  we  have  used  is  to  bank 
them  around  with  sods. 

Over  the  top,  next  the  coop,  we  tack 
a  strip  of  roofing  paper  a  yard  wide,  for 
shade  and  shelter.  At  each  end  of  the 
run  we  placed  a  pile  of  brush,  as  also 
in  the  coop,  and  besides  usually  had  a 
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little  natural  growth — bushes,  grass,  or 
weeds.  In  such  quarters  the  birds 
seemed  to  feel  quite  at  home.  Visitors 
seldom  saw  a  bird,  so  constantly  did 
they  hide,  and  some  seemed  to  doubt  if 
there  were  really'  any  quail  there,  till 
shown. 

Vainly  we  waited  for  the  wilder 
quail  in  the  main  pen  to  lay.  Then  I 
decided  to  try  the  single  pen  method 
with  them  also.  Quarters  had  to  be 
built  for  them,  and  it  was  June  22nd 
before  they  were  installed.  To  my  joy, 
they  did  not  dash  their  brains  out,  but 
hid  in  the  brush,  and  in  a  week  or  so 
began  to  lay.  I  tried  one  run  with  two 
pairs.  These  laid,  but  did  better  when 
I  finally  gave  them  private  apartments. 
Four  pairs  I  left  in  the  main  pen.  These 
laid  some  eggs,  but  dropped  them 
mostly  at  random  around  the  yard,  and 
did  not  do  nearly  as  well  as  the  single 
pairs.  Every  pair  but  one  laid,  and  that 
pair  evidently  wanted  to,  for  they  built 
three  nests. 

We  had  lost  nearly  half  the  season  in 
starting,  but  our  birds,  averaging  thirty 


pairs  in  number,  laid  691  eggs.  They 
laid  well  till  the  last  of  August,  and 
then  ceased  abruptly.  One  pair  pro- 
duced eight  eggs  in  September,  and  an- 
other a  single  egg.  Gentlemen  of  my 
acquaintance  failed  to  make  their  quail 
lay  and  attributed  this  to  their  being 
wild  stock.  Our  experience,  however, 
indicates  that  the  wildest  birds  will  lay, 
by  our  method. 

The  next  great  problem  is  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs.  The  quail  themselves 
ordinarily  do  not  offer  to  incubate, 
though  some  did  late  in  the  season  and 
brought  off  broods.  One  pair  deserted 
the  eggs  and  spoiled  them.  Anyhow, 
it  is  better  to  take  the  eggs,  unless 
toward  the  very  end,  and  keep  the  birds 
laying.  Our  best  layer,  in  only  a  par- 
tial season,  laid  seventy-three  eggs.  In 
these  small  pens  it  does  not  seem  to 
check  laying  to  collect  the  eggs.  The 
best  way  is  to  collect  frequently  and  set 
the  eggs  at  once.  This  produces 
stronger  embryos  than  if  the  eggs  lie 
long  in  the  nest. 

For  hatching  we  first  tried  incubators. 


A  TYPICAL  BREEDING  PEN  AND  COOP 
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These  we  kept  at  the  Poultry  Experi- 
ment Station,  of  the  college,  and  ran 
the  machines  without  accident,  under 
expert  supervision.  Yet  we  only  hatched 
forty-one  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  eggs.  These  eggs  are  very  fragile 
and  porous,  and  the  first  hatches  showed 
dead  chicks  in  large  numbers,  com- 
pletely dried  up.  We  thought  the  wet 
sand-tray  would  do  the  trick.  With 
this  the  eggs  did  not  dry  out,  but  in  a 
surprising  number  the  embryo  failed  to 
start,  though  we  found  later  that  fer- 
tility usually  ran  over  ninety  per  cent. 
There  is  a  large  field  here  for  experi- 
mental work. 

I  had  intended  to  try  bantam  incuba- 
tion, but,  starting  in  the  spring,  no  ban- 
tams were  to  be  had.  A  few  we  finally 
bought  had  no  desire  to  set.  The  ex- 
periment would  have  been  incomplete 
without  trying  this  out.  Being  a  some- 
what determined  individual,  I  got  a 
market  basket  and  took  to  the  cars.  I 
searched  out  people  who  kept  bantams 
and  hired  broody  hens  from  them  at 
fifty  cents  each.     Handling  them  care- 


fully, the  journey  did  not  "break  them 
up,"  and  we  soon  had  a  dozen  of  them 
"setting."  Instead,  now,  of  a  paltry 
forty  per  cent,  we  jumped  at  once  to 
eighty  and  more. 

The  plan  we  followed,  to  avoid  lice 
and  infectious  disease,  was  to  take  the 
eggs  from  the  hens  on  the  22nd  day  and 
put  them  in  the  incubator  at  a  tem- 
perature of  105°  Fahrenheit.  For  the 
full  incubator  hatch,  we  ran  the  ma- 
chine at  103  till  the  last  few  days,  rais- 
ing it  gradually  then  to  105.  Under 
normal  conditions,  the  eggs  usually 
hatch  on  the  23d  day,  sometimes  the 
24th.  Cold,  wet  storms,  especially 
early  in  incubation,  will  retard  the  chicks 
sometimes  four  or  five  days,  in  which 
case  the  chicks  lack  vitality,  and  often 
are  cripples. 

We  set  the  hens  in  three-section  out- 
door coops,  nests  on  the  ground — the 
natural  place  for  a  quail's  nest.  The 
hens  must  be  dusted  with  insect  powder 
at  the  beginning  and  once  a  week  there- 
after. Also  they  should  be  removed 
each    morning,    even    though    the    coops 
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allow  them  to  come  off  at  pleasure. 
Some  hens,  left  on,  will  foul  the  eggs 
badly  and  injure  the  hatch.  These 
various  practical  points  we  learned  by 
costly  experience. 

This  bantam-incubator-brooder  meth- 
od is,  beyond  question,  the  one  best 
adapted  to  quail  hatching.  The  buff 
cochin  bantam  is  the  best  all-around 
mother.  One  should  stock  up  with 
them  in  fall  or  winter. 

Caring   for   the   Little   Fellows 

The  next  great  problem  is  the  care  of 
the  chicks.  For  these  little  birds  as 
pets  I  have  unbounded  enthusiasm.  They 
are  simply  charming — at  first  lively  little 
brown  mites,  just  the  size  of  the  end  of 
one's  thumb  and  not  hard  to  care  for, 
when  one  has  the  system.  Natural 
wildness?  To-day  I  was  showing  some 
visiting  sportsmen  how  a  bunch  of  them, 
pretty  well  grown,  would  run  up  at 
call  and  eat  out  of  my  hand. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  them  wary, 
as  on  a  preserve,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
make  them  so.  Give  them  one  good 
fright,  and  they  will  skulk  and  hide 
like  witches!  These  will  hardly  get  out 
of  my  way,  while  a  brood  in  the  next 
pen,  reared  by  wild  parents,  are  shy  as 
hawks,  and  I  seldom  see  them,  unless 
I  go  in  and  flush  them. 

When  a  day  old,  or  a  day  and  a 
half  if  hatched  in  afternoon  or  evening, 
they  should  be  transferred  to  a  brooder, 
the  hover  being  at  a  temperature  of 
about  100.  They  do  well  at  this  aver- 
age temperature.  It  should  not  get  up 
over  105  nor  under  95.  Late  in  the 
season,  when  the  mercury  drops  toward 
morning,  with  valuable  broods  of  young 
game-birds,  it  pays  to  get  up  in  the  wee 
small  hours  and  make  sure  that  all  is 
well. 

In  fact,  I  found  it  a  good  idea  to 
sleep  out  with  them.  We  swung  a 
hammock  between  two  trees,  close  to  the 
brooders,  and  my  assistant  and  I  took 
turns  staying  out  nights  and  getting  up 
several  times.  A  drop  to  80  degrees  will 
mean  heavy  loss  with  chicks  up  to  sev- 
eral days  old,  and  70  degrees  would 
probably  wipe  out  the  flock.  In  warm 
summer  weather  a  visit  late  and  early 


will  probably  do,  but  a  high  tempera- 
ture will  kill  them,  too.  If  you  don't 
like  quail  enough  to  bother  so  much,  then 
let  someone  else  raise  them.  There  are 
thousands,  though,  who  want  to  and 
who  will,  I  predict,  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  too  early  for  me  to  record  a 
final  decision  in  the  matter  of  compara- 
tive diets,  but  I  can  lay  out  at  least  one 
safe  course  and  give  warning  against 
methods  that  are  probably  dangerous. 
At  present  writing  we  have  about 
seventy  young  quail,  half  of  them  pretty 
well  grown.  Had  I  known  at  the  out- 
set what  I  now  know,  I  am  confident 
that   I   should   have   hundreds   of   them. 

At  first  there  seemed  to  be  little  real 
difficulty  in  raising  them,  but  when  they 
got  from  three  to  six  or  seven  weeks 
old  they  would  begin  to  die  off.  At  first 
we  called  it  infection,  epidemic,  as  have 
others  who  have  experimented  with 
quail.  Fortunately  we  had  the  expert 
services,  on  the  ground,  of  Prof.  L.  G. 
Rettger,  the  Yale  University  bacteri- 
ologist, employed  for  the  summer  by  the 
Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
who  put  in  much  work  on  the  problems 
of  quail  diseases.  Most  careful  studies 
proved  that  not  a  chick  died  of  infectious 
diseases.  Their  trouble  was  simply 
PROGRESSIVE  INDIGESTION. 

Probably  the  greatest  danger  is  from 
OVER-FEEDING.  Yet  we  followed 
carefully  the  methods  recommended  by 
the  best  authorities.  In  most  cases  the 
bird  died  with  full  crop  and  stomach, 
usually  soon  after  supper,  or  even  break- 
fast. The  digestive  tract  would  be  in- 
flamed and  sometimes  the  crop  distended 
with  gas.  There  were  NO  noxious 
bacteria  or  other  organisms.  At  first 
the  little  chicks  eat  but  little,  but  after 
they  take  hold  of  life  and  get  hungry  I 
believe  that  food  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  before  them.  Remove  it  when 
they  cease  to  be  hungry,  and  let  them 
go  increasing  intervals  without  "lunch- 
ing" between  meals,  except  what  they 
find  for  themselves. 

Though  in  the  wild  state  they  are 
supposed  to  be  always  pecking,  they  sel- 
dom find  enough  to  gorge  themselves  at 
one  time,  and  are  always  exercising.  I 
have  been  learning  from  a  brood  of 
young   being   reared   by    a   pair  of   our 
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wildest  quails.  They  are  now  six  weeks 
old,  and  not  one  has  died.  For  the  first 
week  or  more  I  could  hardly  see  that 
the  food  I  put  in  for  them  was  touched, 
and  since  then  they  have  eaten  very 
little.  They  are  so  wild  that  they  spend 
most  of  the  time  in  hiding  and  must  go 
long  intervals  without  food,  yet  they  are 
strong  and  vigorous. 

Another  thing  that  I  am  now  fearful 
about  is  the  custard  and  curd  feed, 
recommended  by  so  many.  Perhaps  it 
does  not  hurt  them,  but  Mr.  Tilley,  in 
an  experience  extending  over  twenty 
years,  has  found  that  when  he  fed  these 
articles  to  young  pheasants  and  other 
young  stock,  he  almost  invariably  met 
with  heavy  losses.  As  many  as  thirty 
young  pheasants  would  perish  overnight. 
When  he  stopped  the  custard,  he  raised 
eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  them.  I 
have  no  wish  to  try  this  for  twenty 
years  myself,  so  I  shall  go  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  is  proven  and  have 
no  more  custard. 

Here  is  the  diet  for  game-bird  chicks 
that  we  are  now  using.  I  am  calling  it 
"the  three  Gs" — Grubs,  Greens,  Grains. 
Maybe  this  alliteration  will  make  it 
easy  to  remember.  In  other  words,  in- 
sects or  substitutes  for  them ;  "greens" 
including  succulent  leaves,  like  lettuce  or 
chick-weed  and  fruit;  grains  represent- 
ing all  sorts  of  small  seeds.  The  young- 
est chicks  must  be  fed  often — five  times 
a  day  seems  to  represent  the  general 
consensus.     This  is  the  schedule : 

1.  (6  to  7  A.  M.)  Scalded  dried 
ants'  eggs — which  are  sold  in  bulk  by 
dealers  and  make  a  good  staple  food. 

2.  (9.30  A.  M.)  Seed  and  grain. 
Spratt's  chick-grain,  or  dried  weed-seeds 
mixed  with  it.  For  the  first  two  days, 
till  they  learn  to  like  the  grain,  mix  it 
half  and  half  with  bread  crumbs,  dried 
hard  and  ground  rather  fine.  The  chick- 
grain  is  mostly  a  mixture  of  small  seeds, 
with  a  trace  of  animal  food. 

3.  (Noon)  Insects — usually  maggots, 
or  insects  swept  from  the  grass  in  a 
net.  In  case  of  being  out  of  these, 
we  keep  on  hand  Spratt's  "Zeke,"  small 
boxes  of  dried  tropical  insects,  which  are 
to  be  scalded  and  fed  moist. 

4.  (Mid-afternoon)  Green  food — 
finely  cut  leaves  and  fruit.     Of  the  for- 


mer, lettuce  and  chick-weed  are  good ; 
for  the  latter,  elderberries  and  rasp- 
berries go  well.  Baked  potato  is  all 
right,  though  the  birds  do  not  care  a 
great  deal  for  it. 

5.  (Half  hour  before  sundown) 
Ants'  eggs  or  insects  and  a  little  grain 
to  "stand  by"  them  longer.  One  meal 
of  maggots  each  day  is  enough.  It  does 
no  harm  to  leave  a  little  grain  over  night 
so  that  they  can  get  a  bite  at  daybreak. 

The  Best  Feed 

Of  course,  always  have  water  before 
them  and  a  dish  of  fine  grit  and  char- 
coal, mixed.  A  little  pile  of  hayseed 
and  barn  sweepings  is  good  for  them  to 
work  over  between  times.  As  they 
grow  older  lengthen  the  times  between 
meals.  Probably  three  times  a  day  is 
enough  when  they  are:a  month  old.  By 
that  time,  turned  out  in  a  large  run, 
they  can  pick  up  a  good  deal,  and  soon 
twice  a  day  will  be  enough,  and  light 
feeds  at  that.  I  find  that  I  have  been 
killing  birds  with  kindness.  The  older 
chicks  we  feed  as  follows: 

1.  (Morning)  Ants'  eggs  and  a  little 
chick-grain,  mixed  with  millet,  rape,  and 
canary  seed. 

2.  (Noon)  Insect  food  and  some  let- 
tuce or  a  bunch  of  elderberries  to  pick 
at. 

3.  (Night)  Grain  and  seeds. 

Of  course  this  matter  of  feeding  is 
yet  in  the  experimental  stage  and  may 
be  greatly  varied.  Careful  series  of  ex- 
periments still  need  to  be  tried.  I  am 
coming  to  believe  that  many  of  the  sup- 
posed epidemics  are  merely  progressive 
indigestion,  mainly  caused  by  over-eating 
and  lack  of  exercise,  and  also  the  pick- 
ing over  of  excrement  and  sour  food 
dropped  in  a  small  run.  Our  losses  have 
shown  exactly  the  course  of  events  de- 
scribed usually  as  epidemics.  If  this  be 
so,  there  is  great  ground  for  encourage- 
ment. Quail  are  so  easy  to  handle  and 
to  raise  to  strong  physical  condition  that 
it  is  morally  certain  we  are  near  the 
full  solution  of  the  problem. 

By  carefully  limiting  the  amount  of 
food,  using  the  above  elements  known 
to  be  necessary  and  safe,  and  exercising 
care  as  to  cleanliness,  and  especially  by 
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letting  the  birds  have  wide  range,  either 
in  a  large  run  or  in  the  open,  I  believe 
that  there  will  be  good  results  secured 
by  many  this  coming  season. 

As  soon  as  the  chicks  get  strong  and 
spry,  about  three  weeks  old,  they  should 
have  the  range  of  a  large  pen,  on  dry 
ground,  with  plenty  of  grass  and  bushes, 
though  not  a  thick-matted  growth.  This 
pen  should  be  covered  on  top.  For 
game  preserves  and  for  stocking  estates, 
where  not  all  the  birds  are  desired  for 
breeding-stock,  the  next  stage,  at  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight  weeks,  is  to  open  the 
gate  and  give  them  free  range,  being 
sure  first  that  there  are  no  cats  or  dogs 
about,  and  no  likelihood  of  vermin 
prowling  by  day.  Unless  alarmed,  the 
birds  will  not  try  to  fly  off,  but  will 
scatter  out  to  feed.  Be  gentle,  and  you 
can  drive  them  like  chickens,  and  direct 
their  course. 

At  first  watch  them,  and  guide  them 
back  into  the  pen,  till  they  know  the 
way.  They  will  come  back  to  be  fed, 
and  they  can  be  shut  in  for  the  night. 
For  safety  from  vermin  it  may  prove 
well    to   have   a   large,    open   enclosure. 
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Should  they  fly  out,  they  can  also  fly 
back.  These  details  I  hope  to  work  out 
next  season.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  for 
breeding-stock,  it  will  be  all  right  to 
clip  one  wing,  so  that  they  cannot  fly  out 
of  an  open  enclosure. 

The  matter  of  the  right  sort  of  a 
brooder  for  the  small  chicks  is  of  great 
importance.  Without  the  right  sort  of 
home  for  them,  a  long,  cold  rain-storm 
will  make  havoc  with  them  during  the 
first  week.  It  is  imperative  that  they 
have  access  to  greensward  and  to  light. 
At  present,  during  cold,  wet  fall 
weather,  I  have  a  couple  of  dozen  little 
chicks,  from  five  to  ten  days  old,  thriv- 
ing in  an  outdoor  brooder,  with  a  com- 
bination of  my  own  devising.  I  could 
not  possibly  keep  them  alive  with  ordi- 
nary arrangements. 

While  I  would  not  go  out  of  the  way 
to  give  free  advertising,  or  disparage 
other  products,  it  may  save  quail  for 
people  if  I  state  exactly  what  I  do.  I 
use  Hodgson's  "Wigwarm"  brooder  as 
the  basis.  In  the  outer  part  the  cover 
opens  to  the  sky.  For  warm  days  a 
wire    screen    over    this    is    enough,    and 
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every  couple  of  days  I  place  fresh  sod 
in  this  section.  For  cold  or  stormy 
times  I  have  had  the  firm  make  me  sash 
window  frames,  to  fit  over  the  cham- 
ber. On  cold,  windy  days  the  chicks 
exercise  happily  in  warm  sunshine.  If 
it  warms  up  enough,  I  take  it  off.  Watch 
out  and  do  not  let  it  get  roasting  hot. 

For  further  space  for  exercise  I  have 
had  hot-bed  frames  built,  with  glass 
window-sash.  This  connects  with  the 
brooder,  and  it  is  lovely,  in  a  pouring 
rain,  to  see  the  little  fellows  scratching 
in  the  dry  dust!  There  should  be  wire 
under  the  glass,  so  that  the  sash  can  be 
removed  when  the  sun  warms  up.  Be- 
yond this  we  hitch  on  one  of  the  four 
by  eight  runs,  or  even  two  of  them, 
end  to  end.  This  arrangement  I  con- 
sider pretty  near  ideal,  for  outdoors. 
Possibly  we  may  try  a  brooder  house 
another  year. 

One  supreme  danger  remains  to  be 
considered,  the  liability  of  quail  and 
other  game-birds  to  certain  forms  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  of  which  the  origin  and 
causes  are  entirely  unknown  as  yet.  They 
act  like  fowl  cholera,  and  when  one  bird 


of  a  flock  comes  down  with  it,  most  of 
the  remainder  are  doomed.  They  are 
usually  classed  as  bacterial  and  coccidial 
diseases,  caused  by  these  organisms.  The 
former  organism  is  classed  as  vegetable, 
the  latter  animal.  To  destroy  an  animal 
parasite  without  injury  to  the  subject 
is  practically  impossible,  but  bacteria  can 
be  far  more  readily  controlled.  Experts 
seem  very  ready  to  call  about  everything 
coccidiosis  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Dr.  Rettger,  however,  and  scientists 
here  at  this  college,  do  not  accept  the 
coccidiosis  theory.  For  example,  the 
disease  that  attacked  our  first  batch  of 
quail  was  pronounced  coccidiosis  by  lead- 
ing authorities.  When  the  disease  broke 
out  again  among  the  survivors,  Dr. 
Rettger  found  the  circulation  swarming 
with  bacteria,  and  proved  this  to  be  the 
cause  of  death  by  isolating  the  organism, 
multiplying  it  in  cultures,  and  killing  a 
healthy  bird  by  injection  of  these  bac- 
teria. The  subject  died  in  two  days, 
and  its  blood  was  swarming  with  the 
organism.  We  intend  to  secure  speci- 
mens of  quail  that  have  died  by  supposed 
epidemic  from  all  over  the  country. 
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Dr.  Rettger  is  keeping  up  cultures  of 
the  organism,  and,  if  this  proves,  as  we 
think  it  will,  to  be  the  main  quail  epi- 
demic disease,  he  will  attempt  to  pre- 
pare a  vaccine  or  possibly  serum  treat- 
ment, by  which  every  person  holding 
quail  can  make  his  stock  immune.  Then 
the  stock  is  readily  kept  in  health  by  a 
small  handful  a  day,  per  pair,  of  the 
chick-grain  and  mixed  seed,  green  stuff, 
and  an  occasional  light  meal  of  insect 
food  or  first-class  beef-scrap — the  "three 
Gs"  again !  As  we  have  now  demon- 
strated how  to  make  the  birds  lay,  how 
to  hatch  the  eggs,  and  considerable  about 
the  feeding,  matters  look  promising. 

Various  other  points  might  be  dis- 
cussed, but  the  article  is  already  too 
long.  The  full  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioners will  be  published  before  this 
article  is  out.  Application  for  it  should 
be    made    to    the    Commission,    Mr.    E. 


Hart  Geer,  Secretary,  Hadlyme,  Conn. 
The  writer  is  gathering  a  fund  of  in- 
formation from  all  possible  sources  and 
would  be  thankful  for  data  from  any- 
one. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
state  that  the  pioneer  work  on  quail 
propagation  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge,  of 
Clark  University,  and  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Merrill  in  his  reports  to  the  Mass- 
achusetts Game  Commission,  as  well  as 
personal  conferences  with  these  gentle- 
men, have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
me.  All  present  or  future  progress  is 
based  upon  their  work. 

The  quest  is  so  important,  so  attrac- 
tive, and  evidently  so  close  to  attain- 
ment, that  it  simply  MUST  be  pur- 
sued to  success.  We  positively  refuse  to 
take  NO  for  the  answer,  and  all  who 
are  working  at  the  problem  should  co- 
operate  to   solve   it. 
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A  Winter  Vacation   in  an   Old 

Logging  Camp  Among  the 

Snow-Covered   Hills    of 

Vermont 

UT  of  the  murkiness  hid- 
ing the  upper  bay  and  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  rolled 
great  gray  banks  of 
clammy,  penetrating  fog. 
Wave  after  wave  it  beat 
upon  the  windows  and  ledges  of  the  sky- 
scraper, where  it  partly  condensed  and 
dripped  grayer  and  dirtier  than  ever 
down  into  the  void  where  was  the  street. 
With  the  fog  came  hoarse  warnings, 
great,  deep-throated  warnings  of  impend- 
ing peril,  which  every  shrill-voiced  tug 
and  lighter  in  North  and  East  River  and 
far  down  the  Narrows  answered  and  re- 
answered  until  the  chorus  seemed  shorn 
of  either  meaning  or  direction.  Against 
it,  all  the  rattle  and  clang  and  jar  of 
street  traffic  struck  discordantly. 

The  junior  partner  gazed  wearily  out 
of  the  window  into  the  sounding  pall. 
"Where  do  you  think  it  stops?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"At  1,500  feet."  I  remembered  the 
philosopher  in  the  fairy  story  who  stated 
the  number  of  billion  stars  in  the  sky 
and  was  reputed  wise.  But  the  legal 
mind  demanded  proof. 

"All  right,"  I  bluffed.  "Come  on  up 
and  I'll  show  you.  It's  about  the  level 
of  Prospect  Rock.  There  are  certainly 
two  feet  at  the  camp,  spite  of  the  win- 
ter." 

"Can't  do  it.     Everything  else  could 


WE    RAN    UPON    HEDGEHOG    MARKINGS 

be  put  over  except  an  answer  in  a  will 

case. 

"You've  crawled  all  winter." 

"If  I  could  get  a  stipulation " 

They're  handy  things,  are  stipulations. 

You  just  tell  the  girl  to  ring  up   Mr. 

Left-Out's  attorney: 

"Ah,    good   morning,    Mr.    Guarded. 

Miserable    day,    isn't    it?      Er — I    just 

called  up,  Mr.  Guarded,  to  say  that  I 
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have  personal  charge  of  the  case  of  Left- 
Out  vs.  the  Legatees,  and,  er-r — ,  very 
unfortunately,  some  matters  have  just 
arisen  in  Vermont  which, — yes,  Ver- 
mont,— which  make  it  very  urgent  that 
I  go  up  there  at  once,  and  as  I  may  not 
be  able  to  finish  and  return  under  two 
weeks,  I  wished  to  ask  if  you  would 
agree  to  a  stipulation  extending  the  time 
to  answer  fourteen  days.  Why,  not  at 
all ! !  No,  indeed ! !  We  are  quite  ready 
to  go  ahead.    In  fact  our  clients  are  very 

impatient  to 

"What's  that?    Agree  not  to  demur? 
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Not  by  any  means.  We  can't  prejudice 
our  case  for  a  simple  exchange  of  cour- 
tesy. If  you  object,  I  shall  of  course 
ask  one  of  my  partners  to  relieve  me. 
You  do?  Thank  you  very  much.  I'll 
send  the  stipulation  over  at  once.  Yes, 
I  hear  the  whole  State  is  covered  and 
that  all  business  is  on  snowshoes. 
Thanks;  your  commiserations  are  appre- 
ciated.    Good-bye." 

It  was  half  afraid  to  snow  at  Man- 
chester in  the  mountains  and  thinly  cov- 
ered green  of  the  Ekwanok  links  testi- 
fied to  a  mild  winter.     The  top  of  old 
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Equinox  and  Bear  Mountain  looked 
colder,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the 
sheer,  steep  rise  of  the  eastern  rampart, 
our  goal,  was  overhung  with  snow 
clouds. 

We  approached  the  liveryman.  "Have 
you  a  team  that  can  take  us  into  the 
Du  Fresne  Job?" 

"TheDu  Fresne  Job?  Lord!  Noth- 
ing but  some  woodhauling  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  and  not  a  team  over 
the  road  all  winter  beyond  there,  and 
all  last  summer,  too,  I  guess.  Don't 
know  if  the  bridges  are  even  up." 


"There's  only  one  high  one,  and  that 
was  all  right  in  August." 

"Lots  of  bad  corduroy." 

"It  must  be  frozen  solid." 

"Don't  know  how  much  snow  there 
is." 

"Neither  do  I,  but  we'll  risk  that." 

"I'll  send  you  far  as  I  can,  and  then 
you'll  have  to  walk,  if  that's  agreeable. 
You  got  much  stuff?" 

Now  right  there  was  our  vulnerable 
spot.  We  simply  had  to  drive  through, 
or  abandon  the  largest  and  heaviest  out- 
fit  that  ever   disgraced   a  pair   of   old- 
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timers.  The  desk-softened  lawyer  had 
grunted  hugely  as  he  shifted  a  leaden 
pack  basket  to  the  station  platform,  and 
had  then  stood  up  to  cuss  roundly  plates, 
cameras,  and  such 
truck.  But  he  had 
lifted  only  a  grub 
basket. 

We  staked  our 
luck  on  drawing  a 
Green  Mountain 
teamster  who 
knows  where 
horses  can  go  and 
no  place  where 
they  can't,  and  we 
got — a  veteran,  of 
the  days  when  the 
Job  was  like  a 
boom  town  and  all 
the  mills  north 
and  south  dis- 
charged lumber  in 
steady  streams  to 
the  railroad,  for 
one  Griffith,  lum- 
ber king.  Now, 
however,  the  king 
was  dead  and  a 
soulless  corpora- 
tion   for   six   years 
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had  held  his  mile  after  mile  of  rich 
forest,  like  a  lamb  for  the  slaughter, 
until  it  could  cut  up  to  it  with  its  rail- 
road. But  the  railroad  was  still  far 
away,  and  if  our 
teamster  remem- 
bered his  tradi- 
tions, we  wanted 
no  surer  transpor- 
tation, albeit  slow, 
even   strenuous. 

One  important 
detail  remained. 
We  still  had  to 
find  a  dog.  Now 
if  you,  a  stranger, 
have  ever  tried  to 
separate  an  enthu- 
siastic rabbit  hunt- 
er from  his  hound, 
on  whatever  prom- 
ises of  good  treat- 
ment and  financial 
guarantee,  you 
know  what  diffi- 
culties attend.  We 
soon  learned.  Aft- 
er exhausting  ev- 
ery lead,  we  re- 
turned baffled  to 
the  team. 
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"Hasn't  anyone  a  hound  along  the 
road  out  of  town  ?" 

"Will  Taylor,  but  he  just  paid 
twenty-five  dollars  for  him;  best  dog 
in  Manchester." 

Nevertheless  we  applied,  brazenly, 
and  came  out  with  Dick  Taylor,  tail 
aloft  and  eyes  blazing,  and  the  boy,  aged 
seventeen,  caretaker  of  Dickie  and  fourth 
member  of  the  party. 

We  rode  but  little  of  that  ten  miles. 
The  old  Du  Fresne  Job  log  road  climbs 
straight  up  out  of  Manchester,  almost 
by  hand  holds,  so  that  no  man  rides  until 
Prospect  Rock  is  passed.  From  there  you 
look  back  at  Manchester  in  the  Valley, 
plumb  under  your  feet,  up  to  Green 
Peak  behind  Dorset,  and  on  clear  days 
even  to  the  blue  ranges  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

Behind  the  Rock  the  way  rises  more 
gently,  or  not  at  all.  But  if  the  grade 
was  light,  the  snow  was  hard  and 
crusted,  and  to  avoid  cutting  the  horses' 
legs  we  tramped  it  down  ahead.  Over 
bad  corduroy  and  on  all  the  bridges  we 
packed  it  so  hard  between  the  rotted 
logs  that  it  made  a  smooth  roadbed. 
Thus  without  incident  we  drew  past  the 
neglected  tramway  of  the  mill  by  mid- 
afternoon  and  on  up  to  the  heart  of  the 
deserted  village. 

Have  you  ever  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  abandoned  Vermont  "job,"  ex- 
plored room  by  room  its  many  shanties, 
the  large  rambling  boarding  house,  the 
blacksmith  shop,  the  store,  measured  the 
place  by  its  stalls  for  many  horses,  and 
marveled  at  the  good  machinery  rusting 
to  dust  in  the  mill?  If  not,  no  mere 
description  can  give  you  the  "feel"  of  the 
Du  Fresne  Job.  You  can  almost  hear 
the  "puff,  puff,"  of  the  engine,  the 
screech  of  saw  in  frozen  spruce,  or  rattle 
and  bang  of  the  carriage  as  it  runs  back 
and  the  log  is  shifted.  Or  is  it  the  jingle 
of  sleigh  bells  where  a  load  of  logs  comes 
to  the  head  of  the  yard  from  off  the 
shoulder  of  Stratton  Mountain?  The 
empty  yard  is  lined  with  fox  tracks  and 
on  the  snow-blown  floor  of  the  boarding 
house  a  rabbit  and  a  weasel  have  dis- 
ported. 

As  a  camper,  however,  you  can  appre- 
ciate the  inventory  of  a  dozen  tight  roofs, 
windows    intact,    half    a    dozen    stoves, 


"good  stoves,  an'  de  wood  pile  too."  In 
cold  fact,  there  are  beech  and  birch  slabs 
of  stove  length  in  every  woodshed, 
enough  to  last  campers  a  score  of  years. 
There  are  tables  and  benches  galore,  of 
rough  boards,  of  course,  and  bed  springs, 
sagged,  broken,  and  whole.  Then  imagine 
the  luxury  of  two  real  rockers,  wooden- 
seated  and  wire-stayed,  but  still  service- 
able. However,  we  passed  up  the  seven 
assorted  sizes  of  home-made  cribs  in  the 
Frenchmen's  shanty,  the  boy  insisting 
that  Dickie  would  sleep  only  with  him. 

Dickie  All  for  Rabbits 

Dickie  was  for  getting  a  rabbit  at 
once.  In  the  face  of  such  business,  why 
sweep  out  a  cabin,  make  beds,  and  dis- 
pose two  hundred  and  two  useless  articles 
out  of  packs?  He  sniffed  anxiously  at 
the  guns,  whined  eagerly,  and  made  fre- 
quent trys  at  the  door.  Not  until  he 
caught  the  frozen  odor  of  a  brisket  of 
beef,  of  ham,  sausage,  and  bacon,  did 
he  realize  his  bad  company  and  give  up. 
He  would  eat  such  stuff  if  he  had  to. 

We  promised  him  a  hunt  next  day, 
but  reckoned  too  soon.  That  evening 
as  we  smoked  before  the  big,  open  door 
of  the  roaring  box  stove,  the  long-de- 
layed winter's  snowfall  began.  In  the 
morning  a  foot  lay  over  the  crust  of  the 
day  before  and  more  was  slipping  quietly 
and  rapidly  down  through  the  drooping, 
burdened  branches  of  the  woods.  Not  a 
track  showed  anywhere,  except  that  of 
one  old  hedgehog,  who  had  plowed  out 
from  under  the  barn  and  off  over  the 
hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  through  a  whole 
stand  of  young  growth,  to  a  certain  birch 
which  had  caught  his  taste. 

He  had  returned  at  daybreak,  but  the 
boy  tracked  him  down  to  his  lair  and  laid 
plans  for  his  head.  For  you  must  know 
that  in  timber-loving  Vermont  a  hedge- 
hog's head  is  worth  thirty  cents  bounty 
at  the  town  clerk's  office.  Moreover,  his 
liver,  so  said  the  boy,  was  big  out  of  all 
proportion  to  other  animals  and  far  sur- 
passed either  calf's  or  pig's. 

"On  information  and  belief,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "I  deny  it."  I  remembered  his 
chewing  faithfully  once  on  a  hind  quar- 
ter of  my  own  cooking,  so  I  respected  his 
doubt  in  silence. 
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Dick  soon  learned  that  hunting  was 
useless  and  fell  in  behind  our  snowshoe 
procession,  where,  like  a  wise  dog,  in  de- 
fault of  shoes  of  his  own  he  jumped  zig- 
zag from  track  to  track.  In  all  the  woods 
every  living  thing  was  storm  bound,  save 
ourselves.  Not  even  a  marauding  fox 
was  afoot.  Thick  deer  tracks  of  the  day 
before  were  buried  deep,  the  deer  them- 
selves snug  hidden,  no  doubt,  in  the  dense 
cover  westward  of  Stratton  Pond. 

The   Coining  of  the   Wind 

Not  a  breeze  stirred  within  the  woods. 
The  snow  sifted  insistently  down,  in 
great,  white,  crystal  flakes,  or  fell  in 
clumps  upon  our  backs  from  an  over- 
weighted branch — always  silently,  almost 
impalpably,  so  feathery  was  it.  The 
crunch  of  snowshoes  sounded  muffled  and 
far  off,  and  at  only  a  little  distance  was 
lost  entirely.  But  out  on  the  mile-long 
reach  of  the  pond  the  wind  blew  fitfully 
and  occasional  little  puffs  raised  tiny, 
white  "snow  spouts"  that  raced  about  for 
a  moment  and  died. 

As  we  dropped  down  over  the  hill  to 
camp  a  low  moan  drifted  through  the 
falling  flakes  about  Stratton  Mountain. 
It  was  subdued  and  far  off.  Then 
gradually  it  swelled  in  volume  until  the 
whole  mountain  from  end  to  end  was  one 
tremendous,  roaring  diapason  of  sound. 
It  shook  the  lethargy  out  of  the  storm 
and  transformed  it  into  a  howling,  driv- 
ing blizzard.  All  night  it  shrieked  and 
sheeted  over  our  heads  and  all  night  long 
from  league  upon  league  of  wind-swept 
branches  rose  the  same  menacing  roar  of 
the  gale. 

Down  behind  our  sheltering  hill,  how- 
ever, the  force  of  the  onslaught  was 
broken.  Little  corners  of  storm  slipped 
in,  like  froth  from  the  wrath  of  the  sea, 
but  the. main  body  of  the  tempest  leaped 
straight  from  the  crest  of  the  little  hill 
against  the  bluff  side  of  old  Stratton, 
dropping  as  it  sped  great  quantities  of 
downy  snow,  which  eddied  and  eddied 
and  settled  down  at  last  into  the  lap  of 
the  deserted  village. 

In  the  morning  was  no  change,  and  all 
day  the  storm  held  unabated.  We  snow- 
shoed  abroad,  keeping  to  the  hollows  and 
thick  cover.     At  night  "the  same  great 


roar  through  the  leagues  of  branches 
sweeping"  made  wild  lullabies.  But  lit- 
tle by  little  it  died  and  the  snow  fell 
silently  again.  Then  in  the  small  hours 
the  timbers  of  the  cabin  and  trees  out  in 
the  forest  groaned  and  complained: 

"Earth  Inanimate's  deep  cry, 
Zero,  King,  is  passing  by !" 

Even  the  fountain  of  crystals  con- 
gealed, and  through  the  cleared  ether 
streamed  the  cheerless  rays  of  a  blue 
moon. 

Morning  came,  clean,  bright,  and 
snapping  cold,  a  real,  old-fashioned  win- 
ter morning,  such  as  was  long  ago 
driven  back  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
higher  mountains.  Four  feet  of  feathery 
snow  now  covered  the  crust,  and  into  it 
we  plunged,  bound  swampward,  to  the 
huge  delight  of  one  black  and  white  little 
dog. 

But  alas !  no  tracks  made  patterns  over 
the  clean,  fresh  snow.  Not  a  rabbit  had 
stirred  into  the  biting  cold,  spite  of  the 
sun.  Close  walled  they  crouched,  under 
some  snowbound  windfall  or  drifted 
bush.  But  Dickie  knew  a  thing  or  two 
about  rabbits.  Straight  for  the  nearest 
white-domed  clump  he  lunged,  visible  at 
times  only  by  his  ears  and  wagging, 
whip-like  tail.  He  thrust  his  nose  deep 
into  the  clump,  drew  one  long  smell, 
snorted  and  shook  his  nostrils  free  again, 
and  passed  out  of  sight  into  the  crystal 
maze.  We  caught  occasional  glimpses 
of  him,  always  stirring  up  those  little 
snowbound  retreats.  Suddenly  through 
the  swamp  came  a  dull,  muffled  cry.  In- 
stantly it  cleared,  an  excited,  eager,  bell- 
like call,  that  sent  us  running  apart  for 
good  vantage  points. 

"He  got  him  quick,"  boasted  the  boy. 

He  was  coming  our  way.  I  saw  him 
first  and  blazed  promptly,  only  to  see  a 
white  streak  rise  into  the  air  and  dis- 
appear behind  a  small  balsam.  After  the 
streak  came  Dick.  If  you  have  seen  por- 
poises rolling  along  in  the  swell  of  the 
sea,  disappearing  only  to  plunge  heavily 
out  again,  you  know  how  a  dog  looks  in 
snow  over  his  head.  Dick  was  game, 
however,  and  the  scent  was  fresh.  Pres- 
ently around  came  the  quarry  again,  and 
this  time  the  boy  missed. 
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"I  held  right  where  he  landed,"  lie 
protested. 

"He  sunk  out  of  sight,"  advised  the 
lawyer.  "You've  got  to  shoot  under  or 
catch  him  on  the  wing."  He  was  right, 
for  the  next  round  brought  him  down  to 
the  boy,  who  shot  straight  into  the  snow. 

There  followed  days  of  royal  sport. 
Several  little  swamps  offered  change  of 
scene.  Gradually  the  snow  settled  and 
through  them  all  Dick  coursed,  full- 
voiced  and  tireless,  spreading  consterna- 
tion on  every  hand.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, he  struck  a  "racer,"  some  long- 
limbed  runner  of  the  tribe,  who  circled 
the  swamp  a  time  or  two  and  then  struck 
boldly  on  to  the  ridges  for  a  mile  sweep 
in  either  direction.  It's  a  long  chance 
that  brings  such  a  hotfoot  within  range 
again,  and  to  save  the  dog  it  pays  to  fol- 
low, for  he  may  circle  somewhere  else. 
On  such  a  chase  I  snowshoed  one  late 
afternoon,  when  the  sun  cast  long,  gray 
shadows  athwart  the  way.  Always  that 
racer  doubled  and  turned  just  up  the 
ridge,  through  a  gully,  or  around  the 
shoulder  of  a  knoll.  But  the  snow  was 
soft  and  the  scent  warm,  and  no  fool 
hound  hung  to  his  rear. 

.  Through  his  puzzled  brain  the  hard 
truth  crept,  until,  fit  son  of  many  a  clean- 
limbed runner,  he  turned  square  into  the 
south  and  laid  his  course  for  parts  un- 
known. In  the  gathering  dusk  the  bay- 
ing of  the  hound  grew  faint  and  fainter 
in  the  distance.  On  the  way  back  to 
camp  a  partridge  whirred,  started  out  of 
its  snowy  bed.  The  cheerful  ring  of  an 
axe  echoed  up  through  the  trees  and  the 
far  halloo  of  campmates.  But  no  per- 
sistent baying  came  over  the  ridge  and 
no  tired  hunter  followed  zig-zag  along 
my  hard-packed  tracks. 

All  the  evening  we  listened  anxiously, 
going  to  the  door  by  turns,  and  for  fear 
the  dog  was  lost  the  boy  fired  frequent 
shots.  But  still  no  Dick,  so  we  turned 
lonesomely  to  bed.  Long  afterward  a 
faint  scratch  came  at  the  door  and  a  low 
whine.  The  boy  was  up  like  a  flash  and 
in  an  instant  the  door  was  flung  open 
and  he  had  gathered  the  prodigal  to  his 
arms.  Next  minute  he  had  lifted  him, 
all  moaning  and  complaining  of  his  sore 
feet  and  bleeding,  bush-whipped  tail,  into 
bed,  covered  him  with  his  blankets,  and 


was  soothing  him  asleep.  It  was  just 
after  three.  Next  morning  blood-flecked 
tracks  in  the  middle  of  the  snowshoe 
trail,  walking,  not  running,  told  of  a 
hound  raced  out. 

A    Tragedy  of  the  Snow 

Every  day  the  snow  held  fresh  stories. 
One  morning  it  was  a  murder,  the  hor- 
rible details  of  which  were  plainly  writ- 
ten in  the  sign  language  of  the  trails. 
A  bloodthirsty,  predatory  weasel,  sally- 
ing forth  by  moonlight"  in  search  of  what 
he  might  slay,  had  ambled  square  across 
the  tiny  track  of  a  little  white-footed 
mouse. 

"Ha-ha,"  said  the  weasel,  and  he 
licked  his  chops  as  he  gleefully  took  up 
the  pursuit.  He  had  not  far  to  follow. 
Springing  upon  his  prey,  he  pinned  him 
down.  The  tussle  was  short.  A  few 
inches  of  trampled  snow  and  at  one  side 
a  bright,  red  stain  told  the  story.  Then 
gathering  him  up,  the  weasel  started  for 
his  hole,  the  mouse  dragging  at  times  on 
the  side.  But  the  dragging  body  was 
unwieldy,  so  he  must  lay  it  down,  draw 
it  straight  around  in  front,  and  get  a 
better  grip.  After  that  it  carried  clear 
of  the  snow  until  the  weasel's  hole  was 
reached,  but  left  a  red  stain  about  the 
entrance  where  it  was  dragged  in.  We 
tried  to  dig  him  out,  but  he  had  gone 
down  through  the  crust  to  the  matted 
undergrowth  of  summer  and  had  there 
apparently  unlimited  range. 

Another  tragedy  of  the  wild  we  dis- 
covered. Here  and  there  through  the 
woods  we  ran  upon  hedgehog  workings, 
trees  eaten  clean  of  bark  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Somewhere  about  was  a  den,  and 
if  we  could  find  it,  a  good  chance  for 
thirty  cents.  Now  please  note  that  that 
is  not  tragedy;  it  is  bounty.  So  we  joined 
the  boy  and  hunted  about  the  roots  of 
upturned  trees,  in  ledges  of  rocks,  and 
wherever  a  hedgehog  could  crawl  for 
shelter. 

About  the  den  the  tender  bark  of  small 
growth  is  often  nipped,  so  the  quest  is 
frequently  easy.  Before  one  den  a  sap- 
ling at  the  very  entrance  bore  the  unmis- 
takable name-plate:  "Mr.  Hedgehog." 
We  peered  about  the  shallow  inside. 
The  hedgehog  makes  no  nest,  but  with- 
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draws  into  some  dark  retreat,  where  he 
can  dream  about  the  bliss  of  endless  salt- 
soaked  shanties  to  devour. 

There  in  the  dim  interior  was  a  hedge- 
hog. The  boy  poked  him,  but  he  refused 
to  stir.  Then  he  poked  again,  after 
which  he  reached  in  and  drew  him  gin- 
gerly out.  It  was  a  young  one,  not  a 
year  old,  frozen  to  death  in  its  little 
snowy,  wind-swept  cavern  under  some 
roots. 

Then  one  day  that  old  fellow  under 
the  barn  sallied  out  and  the  boy  tracked 
him  until  he  climbed  up  a  little  tree. 
The  boy  argued  forcefully  in  favor  of 
that  liver. 

"My  mind  is  prejudiced,"  insisted  the 
lawyer.     "I  shall  have  to  be  excused." 

But  all  night  it  soaked  in  strong  salt 
water,  and  in  the  morning  I  must,  per- 
force, as  cook,  roll  the  slices  in  flour  and 
fry  in  deep  bacon  fat.  Now  here  was  a 
discovery.  The  boy  forgot  his  protesta- 
tions and  in  sheer  amazement  the  lawyer 
must  try  "just  a  small  piece."  Then  we 
both  took  sides — with  the  boy — and  in 
short  order  there  was  nothing  left  of  one 
of  the  most  delicious  tidbits  of  the  woods. 

Down  along  the  outlet  of  the  pond  a 
bobcat  had  foraged,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  deer,  but  Dick  was  uninterested, 
as  fortunately  he  was  also  in  the  omni- 
present, straight-stepping  foxes.  The 
forest  floor  was  one  continual,  complex 
pattern,  mile  upon  mile,  always  chang- 
ing, always,  even  in  the  familiar  places, 
of  different  aspect  from  summer.  The 
trout  brook  was  almost  a  level  floor, 
under  which  rumblings  and  gurglings 
gave  promise  of  good  fishing  to  come 
again. 

Through  all  those  two  weeks  we  gave 
never  a  thought  to  getting  out.  It  was 
enough  that  we  had  got  in.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  turned  over  our  outfit  with 
some  misgiving  and  calculated  its.  weight 


on  the  outward  trip.  The  lawyer  went 
out  and  walked  in  the  trail  without 
snowshoes. 

"They'll  never  get  through  in  the 
world,"  he  announced.  "If  you  had 
anything  less  than  fifty  pounds  of  glass 
plates  and  cameras,  we  could  pack  it  in 
one  trip,  but  now  I  guess  we'll  have  to 
make  it  in  two." 

It  was  the  boy  who  came  to  the 
rescue.  He  was  a  real  woodsman,  that 
boy,  and  resourceful.  "I'll  go  down  and 
get  our  old  horse,"  he  volunteered.  "If 
she  can't  hit  bottom,  she'll  swim,  and  we 
can  pack  her  and  carry  the  rest." 

"If  you  can  borrow  a  toboggan,"  I 
suggested,  remembering  a  former,  less 
successful  winter  camp,  "bring  it  along. 
We  can  load  it  up  and  it  won't  sink  in 
like  a  sleigh." 

Next  day  he  returned,  horse  wallow- 
ing behind  and  with  the  toboggan  in  tow. 
We  lashed  our  stuff  firmly  to  the  hand- 
rails of  the  toboggan  and  bound  on  two 
long  poles,  which  stuck  out  behind  for 
a  handle.  They  were  to  steady  the  load 
and  hold  it  back  going  downhill. 

Then  we  made  a  whifHetree  out  of  a 
stick  and  hitched  on  the  old  mare,  while 
the  boy  carefully  tied  up  the  lines  out  of 
the  way  of  her  feet.  "You  can't  tell  her 
nothin'  about  drivin'/'  he  explained, 
"especially  if  she's  got  a  load.  She'll  go 
when  she  gets  ready  and  stop  when  she's 
a  mind  to." 

It  was  just  as  the  boy  had  said.  When 
he  diffidently  intimated  to  her  that  all 
was  ready,  she  slowly  roused  out  of  her 
nap,  gently  settled  forward  into  the  col- 
lar, testing  the  quality  of  that  strange 
contrivance  behind.  Then  putting  her 
best  foot  forward,  she  drew  down  past 
the  mill,  out  across  the  wind-swept  level 
beyond,  and  away  over  the  drifted  log 
road  that  leads  out  from  the  deserted 
village. 
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FOOTLOOSE  AND   FREE 

By    STEPHEN    CHALMERS 

Illustrated  by  Thornton  D.  Skidmore 

Shackles,   a  Slave,  Rebels   Against  His   Masters,   Escapes   from 
Bondage,  and  Becomes  a  Vagabond  Upon  the  Blue  Waters 


'HY  was  it  that -early 
writers  of  travel  and 
adventure  by  land 
and  sea  so  often  en- 
titled their  work  "A 
True  Account"? 
Was  it  because  quill-drivers  were  greater 
liars  in  those  days?  Or  was  the  reader 
less,  or  more,  gullible?  Or  was  there 
in  existence  a  sort  of  literary  "Pure 
Food  Law"  which  compelled  vendors  of 
personal  experiences  to  brand  their  wares 
accurately  ? 

This  last  may  have  been  the  case,  for 
we  also  find  the  brand  on  each  verse  re- 
lating to  the  adventures  of  a  hoary  old 
suspect  who  said  he  had  been  to  sea,  man 
and  boy,  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and 
who  went  in  search  of  the  North  Pole 
before  Peary  was  in  swaddling  clothes. 

"And  we  found  it,  too, 

Without  much  ado, 

And   that  is   the   truth"   said  he! 

All  of  which  is  aside  from  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  This  preamble  asserted 
itself,  somehow,  in  place  of  the  real  be- 
ginning, which  was  to  have  been  that 
"Here  Begins  a  True  Account  of  the 
Travels  and  Adventures  of  One  Shack- 
les, a  Slave,  of  New  York  City,  Who 


Rebelled  Against  His  Masters,  Escaped 
from  Bondage,  Became  a  Vagabond  upon 
the  Face  of  the  Earth  and  the  Blue 
Waters,  and  Vowed  an  Accounting  of 
Himself  to  No  Man  but  His  Autobi- 
ographer." 

It  may  be  added  that  Shackles  is  the 
best  and  closest  friend  his  autobiographer 
ever  had !  Not  that  Shackles  is  his  real 
name,  but  he  is  so  called  here,  because, 
like  many  another  young  man  earning  a 
salary  and  living  in  a  big  city,  he  was  so 
used  to  the  gyves  that  shackled  him  to 
his  desk  that  he  never  thought  seriously 
of  the  possibility  of  knocking  them  off, 
until ■ 

Then  came  the  great  rebellion  of 
Shackles!  He  had  been  acting  queerly 
for  days.  The  other  fellows  in  the  office 
where  he  worked  noticed  it.  Some  al- 
lowed that  he  needed  a  vacation,  as,  in 
fact,  everybody  did. 

The  weather  was  New  York  City  in 
July.  The  asphalt  in  the  streets  was 
soft  and  reeking  and  laborious  to  the 
tread.  The  sound  of  traffic  was  a  sullen, 
depressed,  and  depressing  groan.  By 
day  the  city  fairly  panted  as  it  lay  pros- 
trated under  a  steaming  blanket  of  hu- 
midity. By  night  the  monster  of  brick 
and  steel  sweated  and  gasped  in  a  breath- 
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less  stillness. 
Heavy  -  lunged 
humanity 
camped  on  the 
roofs  and 
prayed  for 
morning  with 
thoughts  of  iced 
coffee  and  a 
frapped  melon 
wedge  in  a  tile- 
floored  food 
morgue  under 
the  feeble 
breath  of  an 
electric  fan. 

No  wonder 
Shackles  acted 
queerly.  No 
wonder  that, 
from  his  desk  in 
the  tall  office 
building,  h  i  s 
eyes  lingered 
wistfully  on  the 
cool,  wet-look- 
ing  Hudson, 

which  was  visible  from  his  perch,  and 
watched  the  steamers  that  came  and 
went  to  and  from  the  big,  breezy  ocean 
and  the  green  islands  beyond.  No  won- 
der he  rebelled ! 

Probably  thousands  of  other  victims 
of  the  summer  city  and  the  office  gyves 
rebel,  but  get  no  farther.  But  this  par- 
ticular Shackles  went  farther.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  execution  of  his  idea,  ha 
was  blessed  with  few  of  the  ties  that 
bind.  Habit  was  the  worst  and  most 
tenacious  of  his  bonds,  as  it  is  with  most 
persons  similarly  situated.  But  just  as 
the  office  fan  broke  down  and  the  galley 
slaves  groaned  in  unison,  Shackles  de- 
cided that  habit  is  a  bad  habit  and  that 
he,  at  least,  would  break  it  in  the  face 
of  all  precedent. 

"Here  am  I,"  said  he  to  himself,  star- 
ing from  his  perch  and  through  the  win- 
dow at  a  graceful  fiddle-bowed  steamer 
that  was  slipping  up  the  river  to  her 
wharf;  "here  am  I  drawing  so  many 
pesos  in  my  envelope  each  week,  swelter- 
ing seven  hours  a  night  in  an  eight-by- 
ten-room  with  a  hundred  tons  of  brick 
and  mortar  overhead,  and  by  day  stewing 
like  a  mole  in  an  underground  runway 
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when  I'm  not 
scraping  m  y 
heels  on  a  high 
stool." 

Why  in  thun- 
der did  he  doit? 
That  was  what 
Shackles  want- 
ed to  know, 
when  the  whole 
green  universe, 
the  entire 
seven,  salty, 
spray  -  swept 
seas  and  all  the 
winds  of  the 
compass's  thir- 
ty -  two  points 
were  laughing 
at  him. 

"  Shackles  !  " 
cried  the  Slave- 
Driver,   a  slave 
himself,        pro- 
moted from  the 
oars,     "call    up 
the       building 
agent   and    tell   him   the   fan's  busted." 
Shackles  turned  a  wild  eye  upon  his 
superior. 

"Go  to  the  devil!"  said  he,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  balloon  suddenly  pricked. 
The   Slave-Driver  nearly  fainted. 
"I'm  through!    I  quit!"  said  Shackles, 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  mind  made  up. 
He   closed   his   books,    climbed    down 
from  his  perch,  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, so  that  he  could  have  a  better  view 
of  that  graceful  steamer  with  the  fiddle- 
bow.   The  Slave-Driver,  a  slave  himself, 
was  rendered  momentarily  human  again 
in  the  face  of  this  unprecedented  case  of 
desperate  revolt.     He  came  to  Shackles's 
side. 

"What's  the  matter,  boy?"  he  asked 
gently.     "Has  the  heat  got  you?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  the  rebel,  "but  I  just 
don't  see  it." 
"See  what?" 

"Why  in  thunder  a  man,  healthy, 
young,  red-blooded,  and  with  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  dollars  salted  away, 
should  stay  harnessed  to  a  desk  when 
every  thermometer  in  town's  light- 
headed and  the  whole  world  is  his  for 
the  taking. 
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"Here!"  he  broke  off,  diving  into  a 
vest-pocket  and  producing  a  clipping. 
"Read  that — the  bit  I've  marked." 

The  Slave-Driver  took  the  clipping. 
It  was  a  bit  of  newspaper  verse — of  a 
kind.     One  part  was  marked. 

To  wake  at  morn 
And  hear  the  little  laugh 
Of  the  lake-wind  in  the  trees; 

To  watch  at  dawn 
The  rising  sunbeams  kiss 
The  mist-crowned,  towering  peaks 
And  glide  down  to  the  plains — 

Ah,  that  is  Life! 
Not  this — 

To   wake   at  morn 
And  hear  the  swelling  roar 
Of  Man,   Beast,  and  Machine, 
Toiling  in  murky  air 

And  city's  sweat ! 

As  the  Slave-Driver  handed  back  the 
clipping  he  turned  upon  Shackles  a  face 
that  was  actually  understanding  and 
sympathetic. 

"Why  should  he?"  said  he.  It  may 
have  been  concurrence  with  Shackles's 
ideas.  Of  course,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
Slave-Driver  to  comprehend  how  a  man 
could  acquire  in  a  moment  the  nerve 
necessary  to  smash  the  routine-habit  of 
years. 

But  the  idea  appealed  to  the  Slave- 
Driver,  too,  although  he  saw  how  utterly 
absurd  any  such  radical  procedure  would 
be  in  his  own  case.  The  Erie  might 
change  its  suburban  time-table  or  the 
Waldorf  burn  down  during  his  absence ! 

"Wh-what  are  you  going  to  do,  Shack- 
les?" he  asked  uncertainly. 

"I'm  going  to  add  an  's'  to  my  name 
and  hike  for  the  Other  Side  of  Beyond," 
said  Shackles. 

"Where's  that?" 

"I  d'know,"  said  the  rebel,  "but," 
pointing  through  the  window  to  the 
graceful,  fiddle-bowed  steamer  which 
had  precipitated  the  revolt,  "there's  the 
steamer  that  goes  there,  I  think,  and 
I'm  going  down  to  find  out  about  it  right 
away." 

Then  Shackles  put  on  his  hat  and  de- 
parted, leaving  the  entire  galley  crew 
resting  on  their  oars  and  staring  at  one 
another. 

Shackles  was  mad!  Of  course,  that 
was  to  be  expected.  They  would  all  go 
mad  some  day,  but  each  hoped  that  when 
the  end  came  he  would  be  able  to  lie  off 


sanely  in  a  pleasant  mountain  sanitarium 
at  the  expense  of  the  firm,  or  have  saved 
enough  to  live  at  a  farmhouse  and  fish 
in  a  little  brook  where  the  farmer  used 
to  hook  whoppers — when  he  was  a  boy. 

"Well,"  said  the  Slave-Driver,  smoth- 
ering his  sympathy  of  necessity,  "if  any 
more  of  you  are  getting  the  disease,  let's 
hear  about  it.  If  not,  you  fellows  had 
better  put  your  noses  to  the  grindstone 
instead  of  gaping  through  the  window 
at  a  tramp  steamship !" 

Until  lunch-time  the  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  scratching  of  pens 
from  the  vicinity  of  bowed  heads  and 
the  sound  of  the  agent's  man  tinkering 
with  the  "busted"  fan.  And  through 
the  open  window  of  the  office  building 
came  a  whiff  of  the  river  and  of  Jersey 
fields,  like  lapping  water  and  beckoning 
fruits  unto  fettered  Tantalus. 

Shackles  figured  that  he  would  find 
the  attractive  steamer  with  the  rakish 
lines  and  the  fiddle-bow  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Twelfth  Street. 
When  he  left  prison  he  headed  in  that 
direction. 

As  he  walked  through  the  streets,  with 
his  hat  slewed  in  the  direction  of  his 
right  eye,  he  noticed  that  the  drone  of 
traffic  seemed  pitched  in  a  higher,  cheer- 
ier key;  also  that  while  the  thermometer 
stood  at  90°,  the  heat  did  not  seem  so 
objectionable  and  there  was  even  a 
seductive  glamor  about  the  sunshine. 
Only  the  people  in  the  streets  seemed 
more  uncomfortable  and  martyr-like; 
but  possibly  that  was  because  they  were 
slaves  still  and  Shackles  was  shackless. 
The  yoke  of  bondage  was  lifted  from 
his  neck;  the  spirit  of  vagabondage  was 
dancing  in  his  heart. 

Of  course,  he  reflected,  he  could  have 
waited  his  turn  and  taken  his  vacation 
when  it  came  due.  That  was  what  he 
had  saved  the  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  dollars  for. 

And  then  he  began  to  laugh  inwardly ! 
There  was  something  so  very  absurd 
about  a  man  putting  aside  a  dollar  or 
two  every  week  for  the  annual  vacation, 
which  he  would  have  to  take  when  the 
slave-owners  decreed.  Then  he  would 
be  permitted  leave  of  absence  to  spend 
his  savings  in  one  or  other  of  the  places 
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cut"  and  dried  for,  the  business  of  ab- 
sorbing vacation  moneys. 

In  the  limited  two  weeks  he  might 
have  time  to  take  a  run  to  Havana,  turn 
three  times  around  the  Prado,  and  come 
back  to  work  with  a  coat  of  sudden  tan 
or  sea-raw.  He  might  go  to  the  moun- 
tains and  breathe  the  balsams  and  loaf  in 
a  canoe  and  get  back  with  a  pleasant 
memory  of  lakes  and  forests,  also  a  vague 
disappointed  sense  of  "nothing  hap- 
pened." If  his  vacation  fell  due  in  the 
hunting  season,  he  might  shoot  a  deer 
or  land  a  rather  large  trout.  He 
might 

But  the  only  certainty  of  a  two-weeks' 
hunting  trip — at  least  as  Shackles  had 
found  it — is  that  just  when  you  have 
shaken  the  city  feeling  and  settled  down 
to  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  big 
silences,  it  is  time  to  return;  and  you 
come  back  to  the  city  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion more  acute  than  when  you 
started. 

No — no  more  of  these  for  Shackles. 
He  had  decided  that  the  only  vacation 
is  that  which  has  the  errant  spirit  at  its 
foundation — the  determination  to  put 
forth  in  search  of  what  may  turn  up  by 
the  way,  with  a  determination  that  is 
merely  nominal  and  subject  to  change 
upon  a  whim,  and  with  a  time-limit  that 
is  fixed  only  by  luck. 

"I  don't  know  where  I'm  going," 
quoth  Shackles,  "but  I'm  on  my  way, 
and  come  wind  or  weather,  I'm  going 
to  make  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
dollars  go  farther  than  any  like  amount 
ever  did  before!" 

He  turned  into  West  Street,  bordered 
on  the  right  by  warehouses  and  sailors' 
taverns  and  on  the  left  by  piers, 
wharf-sheds,  sailing-ships,  steamers,  and 
glimpses  of  the  lively  sunlit  river  be- 
tween. The  air  was  heavy  with  the 
odor  of  foreign  cargoes — raw  sugar, 
rum,  kauri  gum,  allspice,  coffee,  hides, 
and — what  not? 

Shackles  drew  a  deep  breath  and  his 
step  quickened  'to  a  longer,  lighter  pace. 

Who  says  there  is  no  poetry  in  dock 
smells!  More  than  in  any  night-jasmine 
under  a  moon,  or  any  romantic  reminis- 
cence of  dead  rose-leaves.  In  every  vari- 
ation of  West  Street's  odors  Shackles 
conjured  a  picture — palmy  islands  where 


the  breakers  roared  to  windward,  deep 
jungles  where  naked  Indians  tapped  rub- 
ber trees,  golden  valleys  where  yoked 
oxen  dragged  wainloads  of  cane  to  the 
rumbling  mills  and  the  fuming  coppers, 
wide  pampas  where  queer-hatted  vaque- 
ros  roped  the  fattening  beeves 

Shackles  snuffed!  And  he  was  free 
as  the  wind  to  blow  whither  he  listed! 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  saw  her  at 
close  quarters  for  the  first  time — the 
graceful,  fiddle-bowed  steamer  that  was 
forever  to  be  associated  with  the  hap- 
piest, most  care-free  weeks  of  his  life. 
He  came  to  a  halt  in  the  inner  shadows 
of  the  pier  and  looked  up  at  her  lifted 
head,  whereon  was  set  in  letters  of  gold 
— HESPERIDES. 

Then — Was  it  the  name  that  released 
the  contents  of  some  little  brain-cell? 
It  suggested  phrases  that  shaped  them- 
selves into  lilting  lines.  It  was  some- 
thing about  "the  sheen  of  the  far-sur- 
rounding seas  and  islands  that  were  the 
Hesperides"  of  many  a  boyish  dream. 

It  puzzled  him  until  a  whole  verse 
rippled  through  his  mind.  Then  he 
knew  that  Longfellow  had  been  a  Knight 
of  the  Endless  Trail,  or,  at  least,  of  the 
hankering  to  follow  it. 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the 
slips, 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 

And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 

Although  filled  with  the  same  fascina- 
tion, when  he  climbed  the  gangway 
Shackles  saw  never  a  sign  of  a  sailor 
with  bearded  lips  or  earrings.  Instead, 
when  he  reached  the  purser's  office  be- 
low, he  found  a  nattily  uniformed  officer 
engaged  in  a  heated  altercation  with  a 
second  ditto  ditto. 

"This  packet,"  the  first  was  saying, 
"might  as  well  be  a  Horn  windjammer 
with  a  slop-chest  containing  Killer's 
Kure-All  and  a  bottle  of  cough-drops, 
as  put  to  sea  with  a  paid  surgeon  who 
is  to  discharge  the  company's  medical 
obligations  without  a  decent  supply  of 
rugs. 

"But,  my  dear  Doctor "  protested 

the  Purser,  with  a  distinctly  English 
accent. 

"Don't    'dear   Doctor'    me!"    shouted 
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the  other,  with  a  suggestion  of  Edin- 
burgh. "You  know  what  happened  at 
Savanilla  last  trip — whole  ship  held  up 
because  a  fat  man  had  rheumatism  and 
they  thought  it  was  the  plague.  He 
wouldn't  have  had  rheumatism  if  I  could 
have  filled  him  up  with  asperin ;  and 
there  wasn't  a  grain  on  the  ship.  It's  the 
company's  low-down  thrift!" 

The  Doctor  indignantly  started  for 
the  companion. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Shackles  to  the 
Purser.  "Will  you  please  inform  me 
where " 

"And  what's  more!"  stormed  the 
Doctor,  returning  to  the  attack,  regard- 
less of  floor  rights.  "There's  no  chloro- 
form— not  a  drop.  Suppose  a  lady  de- 
veloped appendicitis?  I'd  laugh  for  a 
month  if  the  Old  Man  broke  his  leg 
and  I  had  to  saw  it  off." 

"Pardon  me,  Doctor,"  said  the  Pur- 
ser, strangely  unruffled,  "but  your  dis- 
respect toward  the  commander  is  deplor- 
able. Also,  you  are  obstructing  the  busi- 
ness of  this  ship.     This  gentleman " 

"This  is  ship's  business  and  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  to  wait  his  turn,"  said 
the  Doctor,  giving  Shackles  a  momen- 
tary benefit  of  his  glare.  "But  I  wish 
merely  to  add  one  thing:  If  I,  as  sur- 
geon, again  have  occasion  to  demand  that 
the  bar  be  opened  that  I,  as  surgeon,  may 
obtain  a  bottle  of  whisky  for  medical 
purposes,  and  if  my  word,  as  surgeon  of 
this  ship,  is  again  doubted  and  the  afore- 
said bottle  of  whisky  is  held  up  pending 
a  permit  from  the  Old  Man,  I'll  report 
the  matter  to  the  medical  chief  of  the 
line.     Make  a  note  of  that,  sir !" 

Again  the  Doctor  made  for  the  com- 
panion. 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you  where  this  ship 
is  bound  for  and  when?"  said  Shackles 
to  the  Purser  quickly. 

"We  sail  in  two  days,"  said  the  Pur- 
ser pleasantly,  "for " 

"I  am  surgeon  of  this  ship !"  shouted 
the  fiery  Doctor  from  the  companion, 
"and  captain,  commodore,  or  anybody 
else  dare  not  encroach  upon  my  medical 
authority  aboard." 

"Are  you  through?"  demanded  Shack- 
les tartly. 

"What  d'y'  mean,  sir!"  snorted  the 
Doctor. 


THE   SLAVE  DRIVER,   A   SLAVE   HIMSELF, 
PROMOTED    FROM    THE   OARS 

"I  mean  that  if  you've  quit,  stay  quit. 
If  you  haven't,  get  it  all  off  your  chest 
and  let  somebody  else  have  a  show." 

The  Doctor  glared  at  Shackles.  The 
Purser  tactfully  came  between  them. 

"Why  don't  you  see  the  New  York 
agent,  Doctor?"  he  suggested. 

The  Doctor  turned  on  his  heel,  after 
annihilating  Shackles  and  the  Purser 
with  one  sweeping  glare. 

"Go  and  poison  hens!"  he  snapped, 
and  disappeared  up  the  companion. 

"Don't  mind  the  Doctor,"  said  the 
Purser.  "He's  often  like  that,  but  he's 
as  good  as  gold.  He  got  a  sunstroke  in 
Australia,  but  you  mustn't  ever  mention 
it  in  his  hearing.  His  bee  is  that  if 
something  happened  aboard  he'd  be  short 
of  the  very  drug  or  instrument  that  he 
required. 
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"But — you  were  saying?  Oh,  yes. 
We  sail  in  two  days  for  Southampton, 
England." 

Shackles's  heart  fell,  as  did  his  face. 
Southampton !  A  rakish,  fiddle'-bowed 
steamer  with  the  name,  Hesperides,  sail- 
ing for  any  such  measly,  cut-and-dried, 
tourist   clearing-house   as   Southampton ! 

"Of  course,  if  you're  bound  for  Eng- 
land, you  could  go  direct.  It  takes  us 
thirty  days  to  arrive,  for  we  have  to  call 
at  Jamaica,  Panama,  Colombia,  and  all 
sorts  of  places  before  we  get  there." 

"Jamaica,  Panama,  Colombia,  and — ■ 
all  sorts  of  places!"  Shackles  echoed,  his 
face  lighting  up.  "Then  I  want  to  go 
to  Southampton.     What's  the  price?" 

"Better  see  the  agent,"  said  the  Pur- 
ser, "but  I  believe  it  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  in  Ameri- 
can money.  This  is  an  English  ship, 
you  know.  But  between  ourselves,"  add- 
ed the  Purser  in  quite  a  friendly  way, 
"do  you  really  want  to  come  with  us? 
It's  always  jolly  having  young  fellows 
along,  but  it's  frightfully  hot  in  the 
tropics  just  now — July." 

"Hotter  than  New  York?" 

"Personally  speaking — no.  I've  been 
around  a  good  deal,  and  this  is  the  hot- 
test hole  on  earth  in  summer." 

"I'm  coming!"  said  Shackles.  "We'll 
shake  hands  on  it.  And  you  fellows 
won't  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a — a  regular 
passenger,  will  you? — seeing  I'm  going 
all  the  way  with  you?" 

"We'll  make  you  one  of  us,"  said  the 
Purser,  who  was  himself  quite  young. 
"Jolly  glad  to  have  you.  Let's  start  in 
right  away.  It's  awfully  hot.  Let's 
have  a  gin-wicket." 

"A  what!" 

"Why,  you  an  American  and  don't 
know  what  a  gin-wicket  is!  The  chief 
steward  learned  to  make  'em  when  he 
was  ashore  here  last  trip.  Gin-rickey? 
Well,  it's  some  bally  name  like  that,  but 
it's  a  corking  drink  in  hot  weather. 
Good  Lord!  Look  where  he  comes 
again." 

It  was  the  Doctor  once  more,  but  this 
time  he  was  sailing  in  a  gentler  breeze. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  handsome, 
erect  old  man,  who  looked  like  King 
Edward  and  was  attired  in  a  shoulder- 
strapped  uniform  of  white  drill. 


The  Doctor  nodded  curtly  to  the  Pur- 
ser and  bowed  courteously  to  Shackles. 

"I  wish  to  apologize,"  said  he  to  the 
latter  abruptly.  "I  have  a  hasty  temper, 
and  you  caught  me  when  I  was  furious 
— yes,  sir,  furious  at  the  thriftiness  of 
this  worthless  company.  Also,  when  I 
told  you  to  go  and  poison  hens  it  was  a 
mere  figure  of  speech,  intended  to  con- 
vey my  utter  disgust  with  the  world  at 
large.     Is  my  apology  acceptable?" 

It  was.  While  the  Doctor  and  Shack- 
les shook  hands  on  it,  the  handsome  man 
with  the  King  Edward  face  was  making 
strange  passes  over  the  Doctor's  shoulder 
at  the  Purser. 

"All  right,  you  old  heathen,"  said  the 
Purser.  "I  was  just  going  to,  but  as 
you're  here  we'll  order  the  wickets — 
wickeys,  I  mean — and  while  they're  com- 
ing, we'll  shake  the  bones.  Come  inside, 
Mr.  Shackles. 

"Mr.  Shackles,  this  is  the  Chief — the 
chief  engineer.  You  have  already  met 
the  Doctor.  Both  are  beyond  the  pale 
of  a  gentleman's  serious  regard.  Chief, 
Mr.  Shackles  is  going  all  the  way  round 
with  us." 

"Good  Lord,  what  a  fool!"  the  Doc- 
tor fairly  exploded. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  Chief,  in  a 
soft  drawl  that  was  faintly  old,  "was 
your  upbringing  fairly  good?" 

When  Shackles  assured  the  old  engi- 
neer that  his  parents  had  been  poor  but 
honest,  the  Chief  shook  his  head. 

"So  young,  too,"  he  murmured,  strok- 
ing his  beard  as  he  shook  the  bones  and 
threw  four  aces! 

"I'll  let  it  stand/'  said  he,  turning  a 
twinkling  eye  upon  the  Doctor. 

When  he  left  the  good  ship  Hesper- 
ides, bound  for  the  agent's  office,  Shack- 
les was  happy.  The  ship  smells  were  as 
incense,  the  clatter  of  the  loading  en- 
gines the  music  of  the  spheres.  Even 
when  he  got  his  ticket  from  the  agent, 
that  commercial  record  was  a  page  of 
romance,  for  on  the  reverse  side  it  bore 
a  strange  tale  of  possible  adventure. 

It  there  and  thereby  declared  that  if 
the  Hesperides  did  not  land  one  Shackles 
at  Southampton,  England,  it  would  not 
be  the  ship's  fault  nor  the  company's 
liability,  but  an  unforeseen  accident  due 
to  the  Hand  of  God  upon  the  high  seas, 
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or  attacks  by  the  King's  en- 
emies, or  pirates,  or  mutiny, 
or  barratry  of  master  and 
crew.  Furthermore,  if  the 
ship  were  disabled  en  route, 
it  would  be  the  privilege  and 
right  of  the  captain,  at  his 
discretion,  to  land  one  Shac- 
kles, wherever  it  seemed  ex- 
pedient, be  it  on  a  desert  is- 
land or  in  the  wilds  of  Yuca- 
tan ;  and  the  said  Shackles 
hereby  agreed  that  he  would 
have  no  kick  coming,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

At  the  agent's  he  had  also 
procured  a  folder.  The  out- 
side informed  him  that  in  her 
meanderings  toward  Eng- 
land, the  Hesperides  would 
visit  Kingston  (Jamaica), 
Colon  (Panama),  Puerto 
Colombia,  La  Guayra  (Ven- 
ezuela), Port  of  Spain 
(Trinidad),  Bridgetown 
(Barbados)  and  St.  Mi- 
chael's (Azores). 

To  visit  ten  different  coun- 
tries in  a  month  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars! 
And  some  of  those  fellows 
came  back  from  a  vacation 
and  bragged  for  years  of  hav- 
ing fished  for  two  weeks  at 
New  York's  back  door ! 

Inside  that  folder  was  a 
map  of  more  than  half  the 
world.  A  dotted  line  zig- 
zagged all  over  it,  showing 
the  proposed  journey ings  of 
that  same  Shackles  who,  only 
this  morning,  had  been  gyved 
to  a  stool  in  a  skyscraper 
office.  Before  he  went  to 
bed  that  night  the  edges  of 
the  folder  were  well-worn 
and  the  map  itself  was  cov- 
ered with  pencil  marks,  for 
on  the  way  uptown  Shackles 
had  met  acquaintances.  Be- 
fore each  and  every  one  he 
had  spread  the  map,  flour- 
ished the  pencil,  and  ex- 
plained everything  (includ- 
ing the  suddenness)  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  could  not  have  been  exceeded — even 


FIFTEEN    MINUTES    LATER    HE    SAW    HER   AT   CLOSE 
QUARTERS    FOR    THE    FIRST    TIME 


by  that  comic  opera  British  consul  who 
waved  a  map  of  his  Chinese  railway  con- 
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cessions  and  explained  that  "we  go  from 
hyah  to  hyah  and  from  thah  to  thah!" 

His  friends  were  amused ;  yet  they 
more  than  half-envied  any  young  man 
who,  for  any  reason  whatever,  could 
seem  to  have  cornered  all  the  joy  of  be- 
ing alive ! 

When  Shackles  retired,  the  bed 
swayed.  Lest  anyone  should  frown,  let 
it  be  understood  that  he  was  merely 
dreaming  he  was  already  at  sea.  The 
blessed  map  lay  on  a  chair  by  his  bed- 
side, and  his  mind's  eye  was  traveling 
afar  with  all  the  eager  anticipation  of 
a  school-emancipated  lad,  or  a  man  who 
has  recovered  his  youth  after  years  of 
dull  routine. 

To  be  happy  for  at  least  a  month  is 
something  few  mortals  can  achieve;  it 
is  an  earthly  eternity  of  happiness;  but 
Shackles  bade  fair  to  achieve  it.  For  to- 
morrow was  to  be  the  height  of  antici- 
pation, next  day  the  sailing — the  first 
actual  thrill  of  freedom.  Then  would 
come  the  open  sea,  where  the  days  would 
never  be  too  long,  and  the  first  landfall 
would  be  that  which  was  first  for  an 
earlier  dreamer-adventurer,  although  the 
map  called  it  Watling's  Island,  instead 
of  San  Salvador. 

Then  strange  islands  to  right  and  left 
and  foreign  lands  ahead.  Palms,  flying- 
fish,  new  fruits,  new  colors,  and  old 
dreams  made  new  by  the  stirred  mem- 
ories of  history;  and  each  joy  would  be 
the  forerunner  of  another,  for  the  real- 
izations of  the  day  would  yield  only  to 
the  anticipations  of  the  morrow. 

Lucky  Shackles!  Happy  Shackles! 
From  your  heart,  do  you  honestly  say 
that  Shackles  was  so  very  young?  Even 
so,  from  your  heart  do  you  not  wish  that 
you  were  such  an  unspoiled  enthusiast  as 
he  was  then  ? 

When  he  awoke  next  morning  it  was 
as  if  the  spring  of  the  mattress  was  sud- 
denly released,  for  he  fairly  shot  out  on 
to  the  floor.  The  zest  of  life  is  a  great 
thing  for  making  willing  risers. 

He  spent  the  morning  packing,  and  it 
certainly  is  strange  what  a  pleasure  pack- 
ing can  be  at  the  fore-end  of  a  holiday. 
He  bought  nothing  but  a  rakish  white 
yachting  cap  and  a  pair  of  deck  shoes, 
Clothes  that  were  at  all  suited  to  a  New 
York  summer  were  fit  for  any  place  not 


hotter  than  Hades.  And  he  had  to  be 
sparing  with  his  balance  of  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  dollars,  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  make  the  return  trip  to  New  York 
as  a  fo'c'sle  hand. 

When  he  entered  the  skyscraper  office 
shortly  after  lunch-time,  the  galley  slaves 
opined  that  Shackles  was  madder  than 
ever.  But  it  was  a  salutary  madness 
this.  It  had  made  him  a  changed  being 
already.  His  eyes  were  bright;  the  dis- 
contented droop  had  gone  from  his 
mouth-corners ;  his  step  was  light  and  his 
manner  jubilant. 

He  told  them  he  was  going — how, 
when,  and  where.  He  spread  the  map, 
went  through  the  "hyah  to  hyah"  busi- 
ness for  the  fiftieth  time.  Then  he  led 
the  entire  gang  of  slaves  to  the  window 
overlooking  the  river  and  pointed  out  the 
Hesperides  where  she  lay  at  the  wharf, 
her  spars,  her  graceful  bow,  and  the  tips 
of  her  two  slim  funnels  showing. 

A  peculiar  silence  fell  upon  the  gyved 
slaves.  Shackles  wondered.  Then  he 
was  filled  with  a  kind  of  self-reproach. 
He  was  selfish.  He  had  forgotten  their 
gyves.  What  he  was  saying  might  be 
all-interesting  to  him,  but  there  were 
some  persons  it  must  hurt. 

"Well,  boys,  to  tell  you  the  truth," 
said  he,  suddenly  apologetic,  "I  had  to 
go.  I  needed  a  holiday.  I  was  just 
about  all  in." 

That  made  a  difference.  They  shook 
him  by  the  hand  and  seemed  glad  to 
think  that  they  could  hold  Out  for  a 
little  longer  against  the  demon  of  soul- 
destroying  monotony.  And  they  hoped 
he  would  feel  better  when  he  got  back 
— and  "send  us  a  picture-postcard  from 
some  of  those  places,  won't  you?" 

Shackles  felt  a  little  subdued  as  he 
left  the  office.  They  had  never  seemed 
such  a  decent  "bunch"  before.  He 
wished — yes,  he  wished  that  he  had  the 
money  and  could  invite  at  least  one  of 
them  to  come  along  and  share  his  fun. 

And — what  a  queer  composite  a  hu- 
man being  is ! — it  was  all  he  could  do  to 
keep  the  tears  back  next  day  when,  just 
two  minutes  before  sailing-time,  the 
whole  gang  of  office  slaves  rushed  aboard 
the  Hesperides,  headed  by  the  old  Slave- 
Driver  himself.  It  was  Saturday  and 
the  minute  the  office  closed  upon  the  half 


BEFORE    EACH     AND     EVERY     ONE     HE     HAD    SPREAD     THE     MAP, 
FLOURISHED    THE    PENCIL,    AND    EXPLAINED    EVERYTHING 


day,  they  had  all  kicked  off  their  gyves 
and  made  for  the  wharf. 

The  Doctor  and  the  Purser,  who  had 
been  leaning  by  the  rail  with  their  new 
friend,  Shackles,  slipped  away  on  the 
instant.  They  understood.  Even  then 
the  shore  bell  was  ringing  and  the  Hes- 
perides  had  given  three  whistles. 

"Good-bye,  Shackles,"  said  a  young 
slave  who  was  supporting  his  mother.   "I 


wish — well,  what's  the  use?  But  may 
you  have  the  time  of  your  life,  Shack- 
les!" 

"So  long,"  said  a  second.  "I'd  be 
scared  to  do  what  you're  doing.  You'll 
go  broke  and  wish  you'd  never  started. 
But  if  you  have  a  good  time  there's  no- 
body in  the  office  will  grudge  you." 

The  old  Slave-Driver,  who  was  a 
slave  himself,  came  last.     There  was  a 
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sparkle  in  his  eyes  as  he  grasped  Shack- 
les's  hand. 

"Enjoy  yourself,  boy.     If  I  were  as 

young  as  you "     He  stopped  short. 

They  were  shouting  at  the  gangway.  "If 
anything  goes  wrong,"  he  added  in  a 
hurried  whisper,  "I'm  good  for — for 
fifty,  Shackles!" 

They  were  all  gone.  The  steamer  was 
blowing  again,  and  there  was  a  thrill  of 
life  in  the  rail  against  which  Shackles 
leaned.  He  had  looked  forward  to  this 
moment — the  actual  get-away.  But  he 
did  not  notice  it  now.  He  remained  by 
the  rail  in  a  reverie  while  the  graceful, 


fiddle-bowed  steamer  slipped  down  the 
harbor.  It  was  only  when  the  Hesper- 
ides  was  abreast  of  Sandy  Hook  that  he 
straightened  up  and  turned  his  back 
upon  the  sun-illumined  towers  of  the 
city. 

"What  a  bunch  of  God's  good  men 
are  chained  up  in  that  cage  of  brick  and 
steel,"  he  muttered. 

A  warm,  salt  breeze  brushed  him  in 
the  face  as  the  fiddle-bow  swung  toward 
the  south.  Something  primitive  swelled 
in  the  heart  and  lungs  of  the  adventurer. 
He  was  free  and  the  world  was  his 
to  take! 


(To   be   continued) 


THE   SHEEPHERDER 

By  ROBERT  C.  McELRAVY 

TTOW  stolidly  he  stands   athwart  the  sky, 

Watching  the  passing  train ;  a  dark  profile 
In  silhouette  amid  the  blatant  cry 

Of  his  gray  flocks,  with  their  unceasing  reel. 


Unlike  the  shepherd  of  the  classic  days, 

He  pipes  no  lay  and  scarce  suggests  romance — 

Yet   that  weak  lamb   which   there   beside   him   strays 
Yearns  to  his  every  kindly  touch  and  glance. 


GETTING  THE  APPLES  TO 
MARKET 

By    E.    P.    POWELL 

The  Right  Way  to  Pick  the  Fruit,  Store,  and  Pack  It  in  Order  to 

Secure  the  Top  Prices 


CTOBER  and  Novem- 
ber are  pre-eminently  or- 
chard months.  All 
through  the  Northern 
States  apple  picking  runs 
down  to  the  hard  freez- 
ing days  that  begin  early  in  November. 
The  ground  is  still  covered  with  cider 
apples,  and  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  piles  of  choice  fruit  in  the  orchards. 
A  student  of  domestic  economy,  or  any 
other  observing  man,  will  wonder  at  the 
waste  that  goes  on  even  in  the  better 
orchards. 

As  you  travel  westward  through  the 
great  apple  belt,  and  note  the  barrels 
and  the  piles  and  the  trees  that  are  not 
yet  half  picked,  you  wonder  what  can 
possibly  be  done  with  such  a  crop.  I 
will  tell  you  privately  that  there  is  not 
enough,  not  if  you  should  double  it,  and 
then  double  it  again,  to  go  around  among 
the  boys  and  girls  of  America.  We  are 
naturally  apple  eaters,  and  then  we  like 
to  export  our  pet  crops  into  foreign 
countries — partly  for  the  money  and 
partly  to  "astonish  the  natives." 

I  am  never  willing  to  get  out  of  the 
orchard  in  apple  season,  and  I  want  you 
to  talk  with  me  to-day  about  the  best 
way  of  securing  a  thoroughly  good  or- 
chard and  thoroughly  good  crop,  and 
how  it  should  be  handled,  before  being 
sent  to  market.  Then  I  shall  want  to 
talk  a  little  about  the  shameful  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  profit  on  this  fruit  gets 
into  the  hands  of  the  middlemen,  few  of 
whom  know  anything  at  all  of  the  fine 
art  and  science  of  fruit  growing. 

We  can  never  tell  how  to  do  a  thing 
until  we  know  just  about  what  we  want 


to  do.  The  model  orchard  for  a  small 
country  home  will  be  about  fifty  trees. 
We  understand  that  these  are  to  add  not 
only  to  the  household  luxuries  but  to  the 
income  as  well.  These  fifty  trees,  at 
forty  feet  apart,  will  occupy  a  space  two 
hundred  feet  square.  When  set  they 
can  have  other  crops  for  fillers  between 
them,  at  least  until  the  trees  have 
reached  out  their  limbs  to  touch  each 
other. 

Each  one  of  these  trees,  at  eight  years 
of  age,  should  yield  ten  dollars  worth 
of  fruit  annually,  only  remember  that 
we  shall  not  have  over  half  our  trees 
bearing  each  year.  At  that  we  are  going 
to  have  five  times  fifty,  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  This  is  not  a 
fortune,  to  be  sure,  nor  will  the  country 
home-maker  get  a  fortune  from  any  one 
of  his  investments.  It  is  only  when  they 
are  all  put  together  that  he  finds,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  he  is  comfortably 
successful.  Well  grown,  well  tended, 
well  fed,  well  drained,  the  orchard 
should  be  yielding  at  twelve  years  twen- 
ty-five bushels  to  a  tree,  or  eight  barrels, 
annually.  Eight  barrels  well  graded 
and  marketed  should  bring  forty  dollars 
— provided  you  are  near  a  good  market. 

Now  our  problem  is  to  secure  this 
model  orchard.  Looking  all  the  time 
for  first-class  returns,  we  have  to  be  cau- 
tious from  the  start.  If  you  send  an  or- 
der for  trees  to  a  nurseryman,  you  can- 
not always  be  sure  that  they  are  fit  to 
plant.  The  staff  of  the  tree  and  the 
limbs  may  be  all  right,  although  they 
are  very  likely  to  be  covered  with  San 
Jose  scale  or  some  other  pest.  You  have 
also  to  examine  the  roots,  in  order  to  be 
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sure  that  they  are  not  infested  with  root 
gall.  This  evil  is  almost  as  cosmopol- 
itan as  man  himself. 

It  is  a  fungoid  plant,  and  if  you  get 
it  into  the  soil  it  is  going  to  stay  there 
and  is  going  to  multiply  just  like  any 
other  plant,  only  it  will  grow  on  the 
roots  of  valuable  plants.  When  I  sow 
cow  peas  in  infected  soil  they  will  grow 
about  six  inches  high  and  then  give  it  up. 
If  I  plant  raspberry  bushes  in  infected 
soils  galls  will  swell  out  on  the  roots  and 
eat  the  life  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  terrible 
problem.  If  in  Florida  I  want  to  plant 
a  peach  orchard,  and  can  get  clean  trees, 
I  must  also  get  clean  soil — that  is,  go  out 
into  the  pine  woods  and  clear  a  new 
opening  for  my  orchard. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  galls  are  not 
as  dominant  in  our  Northern  gardens 
and  orchards  as  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
That  is  the  way  with  these  pests ;  they  go 
as  they  came,  when  they  get  ready.  For- 
tunately also  some  kinds  of  trees  and 
some  kinds  of  cow  peas  and  other  vege- 
tables are  immune,  or  nearly  so.  It  is 
necessary  in  any  locality  first  to  find  out 
something  about  the  soil  infections.  At 
any  rate  do  not  plant  infected  trees.  Ex- 
amine them  carefully  when  received, 
and  if  the  knife  will  not  absolutely  re- 
move every  trace  of  gall,  burn  the  trees. 
After  using  the  knife,  dip  the  roots  of 
the  trees  in  strong  kerosene  emulsion. 
Let  the  roots  remain  in  the  emulsion  for 
half  an  hour. 

The  Omnipresent  Scale 

There  is  not  a  state  in  the  Union  that 
is  not  now  more  or  less  infested  with 
San  Jose  scale.  Every  little  while  I  find 
the  sly  insect  has  gotten  hold  of  a  chosen 
pear  or  cherry,  and  if  it  be  a  cherry  it 
has  probably  put  it  promptly  out  of  re- 
covery. If  possible  do  not  admit  this 
enemy  inside  your  domains.  I  do  not 
know  a  better  way  than  to  deal  only 
with  tried  firms;  certainly  never  with 
traveling  agents.  Then,  if  you  get 
caught,  secure  the  aid  of  a  fungus  that 
lives  on  the  scale.  Whale  oil  soap  will 
do  a  good  deal  to  check  this  creature's 
development,  and  in  the  case  of  young 
trees  you  should  rub  them  with  kero- 
sene emulsion. 


It  is  a  grand  provision  of  Nature,  that 
she  gives  us  live  fungicides.  In  the 
orange  groves,  which  have  been  infested 
almost  to  ruin  with  the  white  fly,  two  or 
three  different  fungi  growths  have 
stepped  in  to  destroy  the  fly  and  restore 
health  to  the  orchards.  I  find  the  fungus 
more  effective  than  the  lime  and  sulphur 
mixture,  which  was  our  first  discovery 
in  the  quarrel.  The  codlin  moth  got  our 
apple  crop  pretty  completely  under  its 
control,  until  our  scientists  taught  us  to 
appeal  to  the  mineral  world. 

As  soon  as  your  orchard  has  come  to 
bloom,  that  is  probably  within  four  years 
of  planting,  you  must  begin  what  we 
call  spraying.  The  orchard  should  have 
been  well  trimmed  up  to  this  time  and 
got  ready  for  healthy  cropping.  Trim- 
ming means  cutting  off  the  suckers  and 
heading  back  the  young  growth  in  Octo- 
ber. As  a  rule  head  back  about  one- 
third  of  the  new  wood.  This  is  more 
important  with  the  pear  and  plum  than 
it  is  with  the  apple. 

Now  we  assume  that  the  young  trees 
have  burst  out  with  their  first  bloom. 
What  a  glorious  sight  it  is.  Nature  has 
done  nothing  finer  in  all  her  struggling 
for  beauty.  You  would  surely  think  that 
she  would  not  allow  anything  to  meddle 
with  her  crop-making. 

However,  three-quarters  of  this  fruit, 
if  not  the  whole  of  it,  will  be  ruined 
without  spraying.  You  must  learn  how 
to  apply  arsenites  and  Bordeaux,  and  to 
do  it  with  timely  accuracy.  It  must  be 
thorough  work,  but  woe  unto  you  if  you 
do  not  use  your  brains.  A  damp  year 
requires  a  larger  percentage  of  lime,  or 
your  spray  will  do  more  harm  than  all 
the  foes  combined.  I  remember  well  the 
first  year  that  I  blistered  my  apple  foli- 
age and  burned  the  apples,  so  that  the 
whole  crop  was  a  loss.  The  truth  is 
that  we  are  always  a  little  afraid  that 
spraying  will  do  more  mischief  than 
good.  It  is  not  desirable  that  man  shall 
conquer  without  study  as  well  as  indus- 
try. 

When  I  came  to  Florida  I  found 
large  orchards  of  Satsuma  and  Kelsey 
plums,  which  were  set  before  the  great 
day  of  the  freeze;  but  they  were,  with- 
out exception,  gone  to  the  wild.  The 
universal  statement  was,   "Certainly  the 
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trees  blossom,  but  the  fruit  all  drops  be- 
fore ripening."  In  other  words  the  cur- 
culio,  which  we  had  learned  fifty  years 
ago  to  fight  in  the  North,  was  here  mas- 
ter of  the  situation. 

I  looked  into  an  orchard  of  Satsumas, 
and  a  crop  worth  five  hundred  dollars 
was  paving  the  ground,  every  plum 
stung  and  the  harbor  of  larvas.  The 
owner  of  that  orchard  knows  now  how 
to  jar  the  trees,  twice  a  day,  just  after 
the  petals  fall,  and  so  catch  the  Turk 
and  save  the  plum.  This  we  have  to  do 
in  our  Northern  orchards  just  as  much 
as  we  did  half  a  hundred  years  ago. 

I  am  going  to  say  something  about 
windbreaks  in  another  article  and  about 
cover  crops  and  other  protective  appli- 
ances. Here  I  shall  just  call  up  the  mat- 
ter, because  we  cannot  overlook  it  in  the 
connection.  I  have  seen  orange  groves 
carried  through  a  freeze  by  bonfires. 
We  think  little  of  a  drop  to  thirty  de- 
grees, because  these  fires  are  as  good  as 
two  or  three  degrees  in  the  atmosphere. 
We  do  not  like  to  think  of  twenty-seven 
degrees,  although  it  is  just  possible  to 
defy  twenty-five.  The  patent  burners 
are  better  than  bonfires  and  carry  us 
through  what  would  otherwise  be  a  dis- 
aster. Windbreaks  of  camphor  trees,  or 
of  what  we  call  chinaberry  trees,  or  of 
pear  trees  combined  with  camphor  trees, 
make  hedges  of  great  value  in  heading 
out  the  blizzards  that  run  their  fringes 
into  Florida. 

All  I  wish  to  emphasize  here  is  that 
you  can  make  climate  largely,  as  you  can 
make  soil.  It  depends  upon  belts  of  for- 
est; rather  close  planting  of  trees,  sur- 
rounded by  protective  hedges;  and  upon 
cover  crops  and  mulching.  It  will  help 
still  farther  to  have  all  weak  wood  kept 
out  of  your  trees.  You  must  use  your 
wits,  so  to  trim  your  trees  as  not  to  check 
growth  before  Nature  checks  it,  and  so 
not  start  a  lot  of  feeble  wood  to  be  froz- 
en. A  well-ripened  lot  of  wood  will 
stand  ten  degrees  of  cold  more  than  that 
which  has  been  enfeebled  by  late  grow- 
ing. 

In  the  Northern  fruit  belt  we  find  the 
need  of  something  to  cover  the  roots  of 
our  trees  during  the  hard  days  of  win- 
ter; something  to  keep  the  full  force  of 
the  frost  from  being  felt  below  the  sur- 


face soil.  Nature,  when  let  alone,  al- 
ways has  a  way  of  managing  this  mat- 
ter, either  with  purslane  or  some  other 
plant  which  we  generally  call  a  weed. 
Few  people  comprehend  the  value  of 
these  autumn  spreading  plants  that  man- 
age to  cover  the  ground.  They  bear  a 
warm  relation  to  the  big  apple  trees  un- 
der which  they  stand. 

Make  sure  that  you  cannot  grow 
good  apple  trees  or  other  fruit  trees 
without  you  have  continually  in  view 
the  protection  of  the  roots.  Of  course, 
this  is  more  important  while  the  trees 
are  young,  but  take  my  word  for  it  an 
old  apple  tree,  one  hundred  years  old, 
will  respond  kindly  to  this  sort  of  pro- 
tection. Nothing  can  be  done  finer  for 
an  orchard  than  to  carpet  it  thoroughly 
with  coarse  barnyard  manure  in  Novem- 
ber. Then  let  the  snows  come  on  top, 
hold  the  covering  in  place,  and  gradu- 
ally feed  to  the  roots  the  fertilizing  ma- 
terials as  the  thawing  begins  in  spring. 

Restoring  the  Old  Trees 

I  like  to  go  through  an  old  orchard 
and  study  it  with  the  consideration  that 
it  can  be  improved.  I  assure  you  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  tender- 
ness and  sympathy;  certainly  not  by 
sending  a  professional  trimmer  with 
hand-saw  and  hatchet  to  work  his  will 
in  what  he  calls  trimming.  There  is  a 
school  of  men,  increasing  in  number, 
who  call  themselves  "tree  surgeons." 
Some  of  these  are  unquestionably 
thoughtful  and  skilled,  but  don't  you 
feel  too  sure  that  a  tree  surgeon  will  not 
be  too  fond  of  amputation. 

All  summer  long  I  am  taking  notes 
in  my  orchard,  to  see  where  a  few  scions 
will  make  the  crop  more  valuable.  So  it 
comes  about,  every  spring,  that  we 
gather  from  the  ablest  students  of  horti- 
culture little  sticks,  which  we  call  sci- 
ons, and  insert  them  in  good  live  wood. 
It  will  take  about  three  years  to  trans- 
form the  top  of  an  old  pippin  into  a 
King  David  or  Black  Ben.  This  must 
be  done  with  study  and  good  judgment 
or  you  will  be  moving  backward  instead 
of  forward. 

The  art  of  fine  fruit  growing, 
whether  apples  or  plums  or  oranges,  al- 
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ways  includes  thinning.  This  is  the  one 
prime  essential  to  insure  a  crop  worth 
the  picking,  and  yet  it  is  almost  never 
practiced.  The  farmer  is  busy  with  his 
haying  and  his  harvesting  just  when  this 
important  work  should  be  done.  The 
result  is  that  the  trees  are  left  to  carry 
three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  stock 
they  can  complete.  You  will  make 
money  as  well  as  get  satisfactory  fruit 
by  taking  off  at  least  one-fourth  of  a 
common  crop;  then  a  couple  of  weeks 
later  take  off  another  quarter.  The  one- 
half  that  is  left  will  be  larger  and  bet- 
ter colored,  and  also  richer  in  flavor. 

The  difference  in  quality  between 
overcrowded  Northern  Spys  and  those 
properly  thinned  and  well  fed  by  the 
sun  and  rains  is  the  difference  between 
sawdust  and  sugar.  The  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  reported  the  re- 
sult of  thinning  one  tree  each  of  Grav- 
enstein  and  Tetofsky.  The  result  was 
the  doubling  of  the  yield  and  value  of 
the  Gravensteins,  while  that  of  the  Tet- 
ofskys  was  increased  elevenfold.  I  use 
a  ten-foot  pole  with  a  wire  hook  screwed 
into  the  end.  Put  this  hook  about  a 
poor  apple,  and  with  a  slight  twist  and 
pull,  it  is  quickly  removed. 

The  handling  of  trees  of  all  sorts,  but 
especially  apple  trees,  by  the  ordinary 
hired  man  is  simply  brutal.  Ladders 
are  smashed  into  the  limbs  for  picking, 
or  for  trimming.  Trimming  means  cut- 
ting a  certain  number  of  hours,  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  hour,  and  picking  means 
jerking  the  fruit  from  the  trees  as  fast 
as  it  can  be  done.  As  far  as  possible  do 
your  picking,  as  well  as  your  trimming, 
with  stepladders.  Extension  ladders  of 
this  sort  will  go  about  trees  that  are 
twenty  years  old. 

When  longer  ladders  are  needed,  see 
to  it  that  they  are  not  mashed .  into  a 
tree,  crushing  at  every  turn  an  armful 
of  bearing  twigs.  An  orchard  at  the 
close  of  picking,  according  to  the  com- 
mon method,  is  carpeted  with  little 
branches,  every  one  of  them  carrying  the 
fruit  buds  for  the  next  year.  In  this  way 
two  years'  crops  are  pulled  off  as  one. 
That  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  for  within 
ten  years  the  bearing  capacity  of  a  tree 
is  reduced  one-half  or  more. 

I  do  not  like  a  crowd  in  an  orchard. 


As  far  as  possible  I  go  with  one  crew  of 
pickers.  These  are  compelled  to  lift  the 
apples  gently  from  the  stem  and  place 
as  gently  in  a  basket.  These  baskets  are 
emptied  most  carefully  into  bins  or  tem- 
porary barrels.  A  few  days  later  they 
are  sorted  and  transferred  to  barrels  for 
market  and  to  bins  for  storage,  while  the 
third  grade  is  ready  for  the  cider  press. 
These  pickers  are  responsible  for  the 
whole  affair  and  are  held  strictly  to  ac- 
count. 

I  would  not  have  a  sack  or  bag  for 
apple  picking,  not  if  it  bore  its  patent 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Apples  roll  about  in  these  bags  and  are 
inevitably  rubbed  more  or  less.  This 
bruises  a  few  cells  and  initiates  slow  de- 
cay. Use  stout,  old-fashioned  baskets. 
Lay  every  apple  or  pear  into  them  as 
you  would  an  egg.  No  pouring  at  any 
period  of  the  work,  but  handling  only. 

The  Barrels   That  Lie 

As  for  packing,  there  is  not  a  meaner 
trick  under  the  sun  than  cheating  about 
apples.  When  a  man  buys  a  barrel  of 
Northern  Spys  he  wants  something  that 
is  fit  to  eat ;  something  that  will  go  right 
to  his  heart  as  well  as  his  stomach.  To 
place  a  layer  of  finest  apples,  stems  up, 
at  the  heads  of  barrels,  but  filling  the 
middle  of  the  barrels  with  average  stuff, 
is  a  mean  sort  of  lying,  yet  I  have  a 
commission  house  set  of  rules  that  ad- 
vises this  very  system.  If  some  go  far- 
ther and  fill  the  centers  with  scruff, 
who  is  to  blame?  "No,  sir!  Not  half, 
but  nearly  all  the  apples  that  pass 
through  our  hands  lack  a  nice  sense  of 
honor."  I  do  not  allow  my  No.  1  grade 
to  have  heads  laid  with  fruit  unlike  the 
centers.  My  customers  know  by  look- 
ing on  top  exactly  what  is  in  the  rest  of 
the  barrel. 

I  read  that  Pittsburgh  is  to  have  a 
five-million-dollar  storage  plant  for 
farmer's  produce.  The  farmer  does  not 
need  to  have  his  goods  stored  in  these 
prodigious  houses,  from  which  they  will 
be  sold  out  by  middlemen  when  prices 
are  high.  It  is  easily  within  the  range 
of  any  well-to-do  fruit  grower  to  have 
his  own  private  storage  rooms.  In  the 
first  place  his  cellar  should  be  placed  be- 
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yond  the  reach  of  thirty  above  zero;  a 
room  or  rooms  provided  with  ventila- 
tion; not  less  than  eight  feet  between 
floors  and  capable  of  being  made  entirely 
dark  at  times. 

If  the  walls  are  twenty-two  inches 
thick  instead  of  sixteen;  windows  abun- 
dant, and  on  hinges ;  tight  blinds  for 
each,  the  owner  has  something  quite  near 
a  cold  storage  room.  All  summer  it  will 
be  cool  in  that  cellar,  and  warm  all  win- 
ter. It  will  be  just  the  place  for  butter 
and  eggs,  while  berries  will  keep  three 
or  four  times  as  long  as  in  an  upstairs 
room,  and  it  will  serve  admirably  for 
winter  fruit. 

Now  let  us  go  a  little  farther  and 
build  a  special  cellar,  half  underground, 
with  solid  walls,  to  be  used  only  for 
winter  storage.  Many  a  farmer  can  fur- 
nish the  stone  from  his  own  lot,  so  that 
the  cost  need  not  exceed  forty  or  fifty 
dollars.  It  must  be  kept  light  and  dry 
all  summer  but  closed  tight  all  winter. 
By  owning  such  a  cellar,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  your  own  orchard,  you 
can  prevent  nearly  all  the  loss  that 
comes  from  a  rush  market  in  the  fall. 
In  my  cold  storage  room  the  windows 
are  four  feet  wide  and  two  feet  high, 
opening  on  hinges.  I  am  able  to  store 
between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred 
barrels  of  apples.  The  loss  is  insignifi- 
cant. 

To  grow  good  trees,  to  get  large  hand- 
some apples,  or  pears,  or  plums,  or 
oranges,  and  then  fail  in  the  picking 
and  the  storing  is  a  sad  end  of  a  charm- 
ing story.  The  grower  is  almost  equally 
interested  in  the  good  handling  of  his 
fruit  by  dealers.  Having  a  load  of 
Flemish  Beauty  pears,  which  I  had  care- 
fully handled,  to  deliver  to  a  retailer,  I 
was  vexed  to  see  him  pour  basket  after 
basket  into  his  barrels. 

I  said  to  him:  "You  are  wasting  fine 
fruit,  sir.  Those  pears,  handled  care- 
fully, would  have  netted  you  five  dollars 
a  barrel,  but  with  your  handling  one- 
fourth  will  be  rotten  within  three  days, 
and  the  balance  you  will  sell  for  not  to 
exceed  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents." 

It  is  this  sort  of  business  that  keeps 
down  the  price  paid  to  producers.  His 
only  reply  was  that  he  had  "no  time  for 
fussing."      This   experience,   continually 


repeated,  strengthened  my  conviction 
that  the  grower  should  secure  his  own 
private  customers  as  far  as  possible  and 
deal  with  them  on  the  basis  of  highest 
honor. 

The  National  Grange  tells  me,  what 
I  also  know  from  experience,  that  the 
farmer  receives  about  thirty-five  cents  of 
each  dollar  that  his  produce  earns,  while 
the  sixty-five  cents  are  absorbed  by  mid- 
dlemen. The  farmer  is  certainly  en- 
titled, under  any  consideration  what- 
ever, to  get  at  the  market  in  such  a  way 
as  himself  to  have  the  sixty-five  cents, 
and  leave  the  thirty-five  for  those  who 
only  transfer  his  goods.  So  it  comes 
about  that  the  great  American  problem 
to-day  is  to  bring  the  producer  into 
closer  contact  with  the  consumer. 

The  statutes  of  New  York  and  the 
Constitution  of  one  or  two  other  States 
forbid  any  interference  between  the  seller 
and  the  buyer  by  local  ordinances.  In 
some  of  our  cities,  however,  the  grower 
is  compelled  to  hold  his  perishable  fruits 
in  market  places  until  such  an  hour  in 
the  day  as  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
to  sell  them  at  all,  if  not  sold  where 
they  stand.  This  is  well  enough  in  the 
way  of  creating  an  equal  chance  for  stu- 
pidity and  tact.  Berries  that  are  not 
sold  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing must  be  held  over  to  the  second  day, 
when  their  value  is  reduced  at  least  one- 
half. 

The  Curse  of  the  Middleman 

I  fully  comprehend  the  importance  of 
honest  middlemen  in  the  transfer  of 
farm  goods  to  distant  consumers.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  middlemen  are  sim- 
ply speculators  and  have  no  interest 
whatever  except  to  make  the  most  possi- 
ble out  of  the  goods  which  they  handle. 
They  deliberately  mislead  growers  as  to 
the  prospective  value  of  crops,  buying 
stock  in  large  quantities,  keeping  it  in 
cold  storage,  and  selling  to  the  hungry 
consumer  when  prices  can  be  made  ex- 
tortionate. 

It  happens  with  apples  put  in  storage, 
that  if  lifted  for  a  single  day  and  then 
returned  to  storage,  they  will  immedi- 
ately decay.  Our  last  Congress  found 
in   storerooms    fourteen   million    beeves, 
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six  million  calves,  twenty-five  million 
sheep,  and  forty  million  hogs.  Counting 
the  value  of  this  with  stored  fruits,  poul- 
try? eggs,  nuts  and  vegetables,  it  summed 
up  two  and  one  half  billions  of  dollars. 
Remember  that  only  thirty-five  per  cent 
of  this  sum  had  been  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

During  the  fall  of  1911  apples  were 
purchased  from  the  farmers  in  their  or- 
chards, at  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to 
two  dollars  a  barrel,  but  these  very  ap- 
ples were  placed  on  the  market  at  six 
and  one-half  dollars  per  barrel,  without 
even  the  trouble  or  delay  of  cold  stor- 
age. The  orange  crop  of  Florida  for 
1910  was  bought  up  for  eighty-five 
cents  per  box,  while  on  the  market  in 
New  York  and  Baltimore  and  Boston 
oranges  were  scarce  at  from  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per 
box. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  in  Florida  had  a 
nice  crop  of  pears.  He  shipped  them  to 
Baltimore,  and  through  the  delays  of 
shippers  they  arrived  in  such  a  condition 
that  he  was  compelled  to  content  him- 
self with  a  check  for  fifteen  cents  a 
bushel  for  fruit  that,  at  the  shipping,- 


was  worth  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
bushel.  You  see  how  essential  it  is  that 
our  country  home-makers  understand 
the  market,  have  carefully  selected  com- 
mission dealers,  and  above  all  have  rooms 
that  will  not  only  carry  fruit  through 
the  winter,  but  check  decay  of  perishable 
fruits  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer. 

The  lesson  for  the  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  is :  First,  handle  your  fruit  with 
the  utmost  care.  You  cannot  place  too 
much  emphasis  on  this  point.  Second, 
store  it  in  rooms  specially  prepared  for 
it.  Third,  have  your  private  customers, 
or  else  your  well  selected  dealers,  espe- 
cially for  your  perishable  goods — your 
butter  and  your  dairy  products,  your 
small  fruits  and  your  orchard  fruits. 
Steadily  create  a  demand  for  your  own 
brand  and  make  sure  that  you  hold  your 
market  after  you  get  it — hold  it  with 
absolute  honor.  The  lesson  for  the 
American  legislator  is  clear  the  track; 
understand  that  for  all  classes  the  one 
thing  needed  more  than  anything  else 
for  universal  prosperity  and  a  reasonable 
cost  of  living  is  to  bring  together  the 
man  who  makes  a  thing  and  the  men 
who  want  it. 


THE  RANCH 


By    STEWART    EDWARD    WHITE 

Illustrated  ry  S.  II.  Riesenberg 

Mithradates  Antikamia  Briggs  Shows  Up  the  Dachshunds  and  the 
Kid  Achieves  an  Impossible  Coyote  Stalk 


CHAPTER  X 

The  Medium-Size   Game 

GAINST  many  attacks 
and  accusations  of  use- 
lessness  cast  at  her 
dachshunds,  Mrs.  Kitty 
had  always  stoutly  op- 
posed the  legend  of 
'medium-size  game."  The  dachshunds 
may  look  like  bologna  sausages  on  legs, 
ran  the  gist  of  her  argument;  and  they 
may  progress  like  rather  lively  measur- 
ing worms;  and  the  usefulness  of  their 
structure  may  seem  to  limit  itself  to  a 
facility  for  getting  under  furniture  with- 
out stooping,  but — Mrs.  Kitty's  elo- 
quence always  ended  by  convincing  her- 
self and  she  became  very  serious, — but 
that  is  not  the  dogs'  fault.  Rather  is  it 
the  fault  of  their  environment  to  which 
they  have  been  transplanted.  Back  in 
their  own  native  vaterland  they  were  al- 
ways used  for  Medium-sized  Game. 
And  what  is  more  they  are  good  at  it! 
Come  here,  Pete,  they  shan't  abuse  you! 
Coyotes  and  bobcats  are  medium-size 
game,  someone  ventured  to  point  out. 

Not  at  all.  Medium-size  Game  should 
live  in  holes,  like  badgers.  Dachshunds 
are  evidently  built  for  holes.  They  are 
long  and  low,  and  they  have  spatulate 
feet  for  digging,  and  their  bandy  legs 
enable  them  to  throw  the  dirt  out  behind 
them.  Their  long,  sharp  noses  are  like 
tweezers  to  seize  upon  the  Medium-size 
Game. 

In  short,  by  much  repetition,  a  legend 
had  grown  up  around  the  dachshunds, 
a  legend  of  fierceness  inhibited  only  by 
circumstances,  of  pathetic  deprivation  of 
the  sports  of  their  native  land.     If  only 


we  could  have  a  badger,  we  could  almost 
hear  them  say  to  each  other  in  dog  lan- 
guage, a  strong,  morose,  savage  badger! 
Alas!  we  are  wasting  our  days  in  idle- 
ness, our  talents  rust  from  disuse! 
Finally,  Uncle  Jim  remained  the  only 
frankly  sceptical  member. 

At  this  time  there  visited  the  Ranch 
two  keen  sportsmen  whom  we  shall  call 
Charley  and  Tommy;  as  also  several 
girls.  We  burst  on  the  assembled  mul- 
titude with  our  news.  Immediately  a 
council  of  war  was  called.  After  the 
praetors  and  tribunes  of  the  people  had 
uttered  their  opinions,  Uncle  Jim  arose 
and  spoke  as  follows: 

"Here  is  your  chance  to  make  good," 
said  he,  addressing  Mrs.  Kitty.  "Those 
badger  hounds  of  yours,  according  to 
you,  have  just  been  fretting  for  Medium- 
size  Game.  Well,  here's  some.  Bring 
out  the  whole  flock  and  let's  see  them  get 
busy." 

The  proposition  was  received  with  a 
shout  of  rapture.  Uncle  Jim  smiled 
grimly. 

"Well,  they'll  do  it!"  cried  Mrs. 
Kitty,  with  spirit. 

Preparations  were  immediately  under 
way.  In  half  an  hour  the  army  de- 
bouched from  the  Ranch  and  strung  out 
single  file  across  the  plain. 

First  came  Uncle  Jim  and  myself  in 
the  two-wheeled  cart  as  scouts  and 
guides. 

Followed  the  General  in  his  surrey. 
The  surrey  had  originally  been  intended 
for  idle  dalliance  along  country  lanes. 
In  the  days  of  its  glory  it  had  been  up- 
holstered right  merrily  and  around  its 
flat  top  had  dangled  a  blithesome  fringe. 
Both  the  upholstery  and  the  fringe  were 
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still  somewhat  there.  Of  the  glory  that 
was  past  no  other  reminder  had  per- 
sisted. The  General  sat  squarely  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  seat,  very  large,  erect, 
and  imposing,  driving  with  a  fine  mili- 
tary disregard  of  hummocks  or  the  laws 
of  equilibrium.  In  or  near  the  back  seat 
hovered  a  tiny  Japanese  boy  to  whom  the 
General  occasionally  issued  short,  sharp 
military  comments  or  commands. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Kitty  and  the  ponies 
with  Carrie  beside  her.  Immediately 
astern  of  the  pony  cart  followed  a  three- 
seated  carry-all  with  assorted  guests. 
This  was  flanked  by  the  Captain  and 
Charley   as    outriders.      The    rear   was 
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closed  by  the  Invigorator  filled  with 
dachshunds.  Their  pointed  noses  poked 
busily  through  the  slats  of  the  cage  and 
sniffed  up  over  the  edge  of  the  wagon 
box. 

The  rear,  did  I  say?  I  had  forgotten 
Mithradates  Antikamia  Briggs.  The 
latter  polysyllabic  person  was  a  despised, 
apologetic,  rangy,  black  and  white  mon- 
grel hound  said  to  have  belonged  some- 
where to  a  man  named  Briggs.  I  think 
the  rest  of  his  name  was  intended  as  an 
insult. 

Ordinarily  Mithradates  hung  around 
the  men's  quarters,  where  he  was  liked. 
Never  had  he  dared  seek  either  solace 
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or  sympathy  at  the  doors  of  the  great 
House,  and  never,  never  had  he  re- 
motely dreamed  of  following  any  of  the 
numerous  hunting  expeditions.  That 
would  have  been  lese-majeste,  high  trea- 
son, sublime  impudence,  and  intolerable 
nuisance  to  be  punished  by  banishment 
or  death.  Mithradates  realized  this  per- 
fectly, and  never  did  he  presume  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  such  high  and  shining  affairs. 
But  to-day  he  followed.  Nobody  was 
subsequently  able  to  explain  why  Mith- 
radates Antikamia  should  on  this  one 
occasion  so  have  plucked  up  heart.  My 
private  opinion  is  that  he  saw  the 
dachshunds  being  taken  and,  in  his  un- 


cultivated manner,  communed  with  him- 
self about  as  follows: 

"Well,  will  you  gaze  on  that!  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  in  the  same  class  with  Old 
Ben  or  Young  Ben,  or  even  of  the  fox 
terriers,  but  if  I'm  not  more  of  a  dog 
than  that  lot  of  splay-footed  freaks,  I'll 
go  bite  myself!  If  they're  that  hard  up 
for  dogs,  I'll  be  cornswizzled  if  I  don't 
go  myself!" 

Which  he  did.  We  did  not  want  him ; 
this  was  distinctly  the  dachshunds'  party, 
and  we  did  not  care  to  have  anyone 
messing  in.  The  Captain  tried  to  drive 
him  back.  Mithradates  Antikamia  would 
not  go.     The  Captain  dismounted  and 
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tried  force.  Mithradates  shut  both  eyes, 
crouched  to  the  ground,  and  immediately 
weighed  half  a  ton. 

When  punished,  he  rolled  over  and 
held  all  four  paws  in  the  air.  The 
minute  the  Captain  turned  his  back, 
after  stern  admonitions  to  "go  home!" 
and  "down  charge!"  and  the  like,  Mith- 
radates crawled  slowly  forward  to  the 
waiting  line,  ducking  his  head,  wrinkling 
his  upper  lip  ingratiatingly,  and  sneez- 
ing in  the  most  apologetic  tones.  Finally 
we  gave  it  up. 

"But,"  we  "saved  our  face,"  "you'll 
have  to  behave  when  we  get  there !" 

So,  as  has  been  said,  Mithradates  Anti- 
kamia  Briggs  brought  up  the  rear. 

Arrived  at  the  tree,  the  whole  pro- 
cession drew  into  a  half  circle.  We  un- 
blocked the  opening,  and  the  Invigor- 
ator  was  driven  to  a  spot  beneath  it  so 
each  person  could  take  his  turn  at  stand- 
ing on  the  seat  and  peering  down  the 
hole.  The  eyes  still  glowed  like  balls  of 
fire. 

Next  the  dachshunds  were  lifted  up 
one  by  one  and  given  a  chance  to  smell 
at  the  game.  This  was  to  make  them 
keen.  Held  up  by  means  of  a  hand 
placed  either  side  of  their  chests,  they 
curled  up  their  hind  legs  and  tails  and 
seemed  to  endure.  Mrs.  Kitty  explained 
that  they  had  never  been  so  far  off  the 
ground  in  their  lives  and  so  were  natur- 
ally preoccupied  by  the  new  sensation. 
This  sounded  reasonable,  so  we  placed 
them  on  the  ground.  There  they  sat  in 
a  circle,  looking  up  at  our  performances, 
a  solemn  and  mild  interest  expressing 
itself  in  their  lugubrious  countenances. 
A  dachshund  has  absolutely  no  sense  of 
humor  or  lightness  of  spirits.  He  never 
cavorts. 

By  sounding  carefully  with  a  carriage 
whip  we  determined  the  depth  of  the 
hole  and  proceeded  to  cut  through  to  the 
bottom.  This  was  quite  a  job,  for  the 
oak  was  tough  and  the  position  difficult. 
Tommy  had  ascended  the  tree  and  pro- 
claimed loudly  the  first  signs  of  daylight 
as  the  axe  bit  through.  Mine  happened 
to  be  the  axe  work,  so  when  I  had  fin- 
ished a  neat  little  orifice,  I  swung  up  be- 
side Tommy,  and  the  Invigorator  drove 
out  of  the  way. 
'  My  elevated  position  was  a  good  one, 


and  as  Tommy  was  peering  eagerly  down 
the  hole,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  survey 
the  scene. 

The  rigs  were  drawn  up  in  a  semi- 
circle twenty  yards  away.  Next  the 
horses'  heads  stood  the  drivers  of  the  vari- 
ous vehicles,  anxious  to  miss  none  of  the 
fun.  The  dachshunds  sat  on  their 
haunches,  looking  up  and  probably  won- 
dering why  their  friend,  Tommy,  insisted 
on  roosting  up  a  tree.  The  Captain  and 
Charley  were  immediately  below,  en- 
gaged in  an  earnest  effort  to  poke  the 
'coon  into  ascending  the  hole.  Tommy 
was  reporting  the  result  of  these  efforts 
from  above.  The  General,  his  feet 
firmly  planted,  had  unlimbered  a  huge 
ten-bore  shotgun,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
anything.  Uncle  Jim  stood  by,  smoking 
his  pipe.  Mithradates  Antikamia  Briggs 
sat  sadly  apart. 

The  poking  efforts  accomplished  little. 
Occasionally  the  'coon  made  a  little  dash 
or  scramble,  but  never  went  far.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  talking,  shouting,  and 
advice. 

At  last  Uncle  Jim,  knocking  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe,  moved  into  action.  He 
plucked  a  double  handful  of  the  tall  dry 
grass,  touched  a  match  to  it,  and  thrust 
it  in  the  nick. 

Without  the  slightest  hesitation  the 
'coon  shot  out  at  the  top ! 

Now  just  at  that  moment  Tommy 
happened  to  be  leaning  over  for  a  right 
good  look  down  the  hole.  He  received 
thirty  pounds  or  so  of  agitated  'coon 
square  in  the  chest.  Thereupon  he  fell 
out  of  the  tree  incontinently,  with  the 
'coon  on  top  of  him. 

We  caught  our  breath  in  horror.  Al- 
though we  could  plainly  see  that  Tommy 
was  in  no  degree  injured  by  his  short 
fall,  yet  we  all  realized  that  it  was  going 
to  be  serious  to  be  mixed  up  with  a 
raging,  snarling  beast  fight  of  twenty- 
two  members.  When  the  dachshunds 
should  pounce  on  their  natural  prey,  the 
Medium-size  Game,  poor  Tommy  would 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  Several 
even  started  forward  to  restrain  the  dogs, 
but  stopped  as  they  realized  the  impos- 
sibilities. 

Tommy  and  the  'coon  hit  with  a 
thump.  The  dachshunds  took  one  hor- 
rified look;  then  with  the  precision  of  a 
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AT   THIRTY-FIVE   YARDS,   THE   KID   EMPTIED   BOTH    BARRELS 


drilled  maneuver  they  unanimously 
turned  tail  and  plunged  into  the  tall 
grass!  From  my  elevated  perch  I  could 
see  it  waving  agitatedly  as  they  made 
their  way  through  it  in  the  direction  of 
the  distant  Ranch. 

For  a  moment  there  was  astounded 
silence.  Then  there  arose  a  shriek  of  de- 
light. The  Captain  rolled  over  and  over 
and  clutched  handfuls  of  turf  in  his  de- 
light. The  General  roared  great  salvos 
of  laughter.  Tommy,  still  seated  where 
he  had  fallen,  leaned  weakly  against  the 
tree,  the  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks. 
The  rest  of  the  populace  lifted  up  their 
voices  and  howled.  Even  Uncle  Jim, 
who  rarely  laughed  aloud,  although  his 
eyes  always  smiled,  emitted  great  ho! 
ho!'s.  Only  Mrs.  Kitty,  dumb  with  in- 
dignation, stared  speechless  after  that 
wriggling  mess  of  fugitives. 

The  occasion  was  too  marvelous.  We 
enjoyed  it  to  the  full.  Whenever  the 
rapture  sank  somewhat,  some  one  would 
gasp  out  a  half-remembered  bit  of  Mrs. 
Kitty's  former  defenses. 

"Their  long,  sharp  noses  are  like 
tweezers  to  seize  the  game!"  declaimed 
Charley  weakly.     Spasm  by  the  audience. 

"Their  spatulate  feet  are  meant  for 
digging,"  the  Captain  took  up  the  tale. 
Another  spasm. 

"Their  bandy  legs  enabled  them  to 
throw  the  dirt  out  behind  them — as  they 
ran,"  suggested  Tommy. 

"If  only  they  could  have  had  a  badger 
they'd  have  beaten  all  records!"  we 
chorused. 

And  then  finally  we  wiped  our  eyes 
and  remembered  that  there  used  to  be 
a  'coon.     At  the  same  time  we  became 


conscious  of  a  most  unholy  row  in  the 
offing  and  the  voice  of  Mithradates  Anti- 
kamia. 

"If  you  people  want  your  'coon,"  he 
was  remarking  in  a  staccato  and  exasper- 
ated tone,  "you'd  better  come  and  lend 
a  hand.  /  can't  manage  him  alone !  The 
blame  thing  has  bitten  me  in  three  places 
already.  Of  course,  I  like  to  see  people 
have  a  good  time,  and  I  hope  you  won't 
curtail  your  enjoyment  on  my  account; 
but  if  you've  had  quite  enough  of  those 
made-in-Germany  imitations,  perhaps 
you'll  just  stroll  over  and  see  what  one 
good  American-built  DOG  can  do!" 

CHAPTER  XI 

In   Search   of  Adventure 

UNCLE  JIM  had  friends  every- 
where. Continually  we  were 
pulling  up  by  one  of  the  tiny, 
two-roomed  shacks  wherein  dwelt  the 
small  settlers.  The  houses  were  always 
of  new  boards,  unpainted,  perched  on 
four-by-fours,  in  the  middle  of  bare 
ground,  perhaps  surrounded  by  young 
poplars  or  cottonwoods,  but  more  likely 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  A  trifling  open 
shed  protected  a  battered  buggy,  on  the 
thills  and  wheels  of  which  perched 
numerous  chickens. 

A  rough  corral  and  windmill  com- 
pleted the  arrangements.  Near  the 
house  was  usually  a  small  patch  of  al- 
falfa. Farther  out  the  owner  was  en- 
gaged in  the  strenuous  occupation  of 
brushing  and  breaking  a  virgin  country. 

To  greet  us  rushed  forth  a  half-dozen 
mongrel  dogs,  and  appeared  a  swarm  of 
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children,  followed  by  the  woman  of  the 
place.  Uncle  Jim  knew  them  all  by 
name,  including  even  the  dogs.  He  care- 
fully wound  the  reins  around  the  whip, 
leaned  forward  comfortably,  and  talked. 
Henry  dozed,  and  I  listened  with  in- 
terest. 

Uncle  Jim  had  the  natural  gift  of  pop- 
ularity. By  either  instinct  or  a  wide  ex- 
perience he  knew  just  what  problems  and 
triumphs,  disappointments  and  perplexi- 
ties these  people  were  encountering,  and 
he  plunged  promptly  into  the  discussion 
of  them.  Also,  I  was  never  able  to  make 
out  whether  Uncle  Jim  was  a  conscious 
or  unconscious  diplomat,  but  certainly  he 
knew  how  judiciously  to  make  use  of  the 
subtle  principle,  so  well  illustrated  by 
Moliere,  that  it  pleases  people  to  confer 
small  favors.  Thus  occasionally  he 
gravely  "borrowed"  a  trifle  of  axle 
grease,  which  we  immediately  applied,  or 
a  cup  of  milk,  or  a  piece  of  string  to 
mend  something.  When  finally  our 
leisurely  roadside  call  was  at  an  end,  we 
rolled  away  from  unanimously  hearty 
signals  of  farewell. 

In  accordance  with  our  settled  habit  of 
taking  things  as  they  came  and  trying  for 
everything,  we  blundered  into  varied  ex- 
periences, none  of  which  arrange  them- 
selves in  recollection  with  any  pretense 
of  logical  order.  Perhaps  it  might  not 
be  a  bad  idea  to  copy  our  method,  to 
set  forth  and  see  where  we  land. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  happened 
when  we  were  out  with  my  younger,  but 
not  smaller,  brother.  This  youth  was  at 
that  time  about  eighteen  years  old,  and 
six  feet  two  in  height.  His  age  plus  his 
stature  equalled  a  certain  lankiness.  As 
we  drove  peacefully  along  the  highway 
we  observed  in  the  adjacent  field  a 
coyote.  The  animal  was  some  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  away,  lying  down, 
his  head  between  his  paws,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  collie  dog. 

Immediately  the  lad  was  all  excite- 
ment. We  pointed  out  the  well-known 
facts  that  the  coyote  is  no  fool  and  is 
difficult  to  stalk  at  best;  that  while  he 
is  apparently  tame  as  long  as  the  wagon 
keeps  moving,  he  decamps  when  con- 
vinced that  his  existence  is  receiving  un- 
due attention ;  that  in  the  present  instance 
the    short    grass    would    not    conceal    a 


snake;  and  that,  finally,  a  16-gauge  gun 
loaded  with  number  six  shot  was  not 
an  encouraging  coyote  weapon.  He 
brushed  them  aside  as  mere  details.  So 
we  let  him  out. 

He  dropped  into  the  grass  and  com- 
menced his  stalk.  This  he  accomplished 
on  his  elbows  and  knees.  A  short  review 
of  the  possibilities  will  convince  you  that 
the  sight  was  unique.  Although  the 
boy's  head  and  shoulders  were  thus  ad- 
mirably close  to  the  ground,  there  fol- 
lowed an  extremely  abrupt  apex.  Add 
the  fact  that  the  canvas  shooting  coat 
soon  fell  forward  over  his  shoulders. 

The  coyote  at  first  paid  no  attention. 
As  this  strange  object  worked  nearer,  he 
raised  his  head  to  take  a  look.  Then  he 
sat  up  on  his  haunches  to  take  a  better 
look.  At  this  point  we  expected  him  to 
lope  away,  instead  of  which  he  trotted 
forward  a  few  feet  and  stopped,  his  ears 
pricked  forward.  There  he  sat,  his 
shrewd  brain  alive  with  conjecture  until, 
at  thirty-five  yards,  the  kid  emptied  both 
barrels.  Thereupon  he  died,  his  curiosity 
as  to  what  a  movable  brown  pyramid 
might  be  still  unsatisfied. 

Uncle  Jim,  the  kid,  and  I  had  great 
fun  cruising  for  jackrabbits.  Uncle  Jim 
sat  in  the  middle  and  drove,  while  the 
kid  and  I  hung  our  feet  over  the  sides 
and  constituted  ourselves  the  port  and 
starboard  batteries.  Bumping  and  bang- 
ing along  at  full  speed  over  the  uneven 
country,  we  jumped  the  rabbits  and 
opened  fire  as  they  made  off.  Each  had 
to  stick  to  his  own  side  of  the  ship,  of 
course. 

Uncle  Jim's  bird  dog,  his  head  be- 
tween our  feet,  his  body  under  the  seat, 
watched  the  proceedings,  whining.  It 
looked  like  good  fun  to  him,  but  it  was 
forbidden.  A  jackrabbit  arrested  in  full 
flight  by  a  charge  of  shot  turns  a  very 
spectacular  somersault.  The  dog  would 
stand  about  five  rabbits.  As  the  sixth 
turned  over,  he  executed  a  mad  struggle, 
accomplished  a  flying  leap  over  the  front 
wheel,  was  rolled  over  and  over  by  the 
forward  momentum  of  the  moving  vehi- 
cle, scrambled  to  his  feet,  pounced  on  that 
rabbit,  and  most  everlastingly  and  sav- 
agely shook  it  up!  Then  Uncle  Jim 
descended  and  methodically  and  dispas- 
sionately licked  the  dog. 
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Jackrabbits  were  good  small-rifle 
game.  They  started  away  on  a  slow 
lope,  but  generally  stopped  and  sat  up, 
if  not  too  seriously  alarmed.  A  whistle 
sometimes  helped  bring  them  to  a  stand. 
After  a  moment's  inspection  they  went 
away,  rapidly.  With  a  .22  automatic 
one    could    turn    loose    at    all    sorts    of 


glimpse  of  the  cottontail  on  the  other 
side,  but  always  it  would  be  in  vain. 
That  would  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  little  rabbit  has  a  trick  of  apparently 
running  through  brush  at  full  speed, 
but  in  reality  of  stopping  abruptly  and 
squatting  at  the  roots.  Often  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a  shot  by  scrutinizing  care- 
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WE    KNELT    IN    THE    TWO    INCHES    OF    WATER,    DUCKED    OUR    HEADS, 

AND    WAITED 


ranges,  at  all  speeds.  It  was  a  good  deal 
of  fun,  too,  sneaking  about  afoot  through 
the  low  brush,  making  believe  that  the 
sage  was  a  jungle,  the  tiny  pellets  ex- 
press bullets,  the  rabbits  magnified — I 
am  sorry  for  the  fellow  who  cannot  have 
fun  sometimes  "pretending"! 

In  the  brush,  too,  dwelt  little  cotton- 
tails, very  good  to  eat.  The  jackrabbit 
was  a  pest ;  but  the  cottontail  was  worth 
getting.  We  caught  sight  of  him  first  in 
the  bare,  open  spaces  between  the  bushes ; 
whereupon  he  proceeded  rapidly  to  cover. 
It  was  necessary  to  shoot  rather  quickly. 
The  inexperienced  would  be  apt  to  run« 
forward    eagerly,    hoping    to    catch    a 


fully  the  last  place  he  was  seen.  He 
can  stop  as  suddenly  as  a  well  trained 
cow  pony. 

Often  and  often,  like  good  strategic 
generals,  we  were  induced  by  circum- 
stances to  change  our  plans  or  our 
method  of  attack  at  the  last  moment.  On 
several  occasions,  while  shooting  in  the 
fields  of  Egyptian  corn,  I  have  killed  a 
quail  with  my  right  barrel  and  a  duck 
with  my  left!  Continually  one  was 
crouching  in  hopes,  when  some  unex- 
pected flock  stooped  toward  him  as  he 
walked  across  country.  These  hasty 
concealments  were  in  general  quite  fu- 
tile ;  for  it  is  a  fairly  accurate  generaliza- 
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tion  that,  in  the  open,  game  will  see  you 
before  you  see  it. 

This  is  not  always  true.  I  have  on 
several  occasions  stood  stock  still  in  the 
open  plain  until  a  low-flying  mallard 
came  within  easy  range.  Invariably  the 
bird  was  flying  toward  the  setting  sun, 
so  I  do  not  doubt  his  vision  was  more 
or  less  blinded. 

The  most  ridiculous  effort  of  this  sort 
was  put  into  execution  by  the  Captain 
and  myself. 

Be  it  premised  that  while,  in  the  sea- 
son, the  wild  fowl  myriads  were  always 
present,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the 
sportsman  was  always  sure  of  a  bag.  The 
ducks  followed  the  irrigation  water.  One 
week  they  might  be  here  in  countless 
hordes ;  the  next  week  might  see  only  a 
few  coots  and  hell-divers  left,  while  the 
game  was  reported  twenty  miles  away. 
Furthermore,  although  fair  shooting, — 
of  the  pleasantest  sort,  in  my  opinion, — 
was  always  to  be  had  by  jumping  small 
bands  and  singles  from  the  "holes"  and 
ditches,  the  big  flocks  were  quite  apt  to 
feed  and  loaf  in  the  wide  spaces  dis- 
couragingly  free  of  cover. 

Irrigation  was  done  on  a  large  scale. 
A  section  of  land  might  be  submerged 
from  three  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth.  In 
the  middle  of  this  temporary  pond,  and 
a  half-dozen  others  like  it,  fed  the  huge 
bands  of  ducks.  What  could  you  do? 
There  was  no  cover  by  which  to  sneak 
them.  You  might  build  a  blind,  but  be- 
fore the  ducks  could  get  used  to  its 
strange  presence  in  a  flat  and  featureless 
landscape,  the  water  would  be  with- 
drawn from  that  piece  of  land.  Only 
occasionally,  when  a  high  wind  drove 
them  from  the  open,  or  when  the  irriga- 
tion water  happened  to  be  turned  into  a 
brushy  country,  did  the  sportsman  get  a 
chance  at  the  great  swarms. 

Since  a  man  could  get  all  the  ducks 
he  could  reasonably  require,  there  was  no 
real  reason  why  he  should  look  with 
longing  on  these  inaccessible  packs,  but 
we  all  did.  It  was  not  that  we  wanted 
more  ducks,  for  we  held  strictly  within 
limits,  but  we  wanted  to  get  in  the  thick 
of  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  I  started  to 
tell,  the  Captain  and  I  were  returning 
from    somewhere.      Near    the    Lakeside 


Ranch  we  came  across  a  big  tract  of  land 
overflowed  by  not  deeper  than  two  or 
three  inches  of  water.  The  ducks  were 
everywhere  on  it.  They  sat  around  fat 
and  solemn  in  flocks;  they  swirled  and 
stooped  and  lit  and  rose  again ;  they  fed 
busily;  they  streamed  in  from  all  points 
of  the  compass,  cleaving  the  air  with  a 
whistling  of  wings. 

Cover  there  was  none.  .  It  was  exactly 
like  a  big,  flat  cow  pasture  without  any 
fences.  We  pulled  up  the  Invigorator 
and  eyed  the  scene  with  speculative  eyes. 
Finally  we  did  as  follows: 

Into  the  middle  of  that  field  waded 
we.  The  ducks,  of  course,  arose  with  a 
roar,  circled  once  out  of  range,  and  de- 
parted. We  knew  that  in  less  than  a 
minute  the  boldest  would  return  to  see 
if,  perchance,  we  might  have  been  mere 
passers-by.  Finding  us  still  there,  they 
would,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
circle  once  or  twice  and  then  depart  for 
good. 

Now  we  had  noticed  this:  Ducks 
will  approach  to  within  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  of  a  man  standing  upright, 
but  they  will  come  within  one  hundred 
— or  almost  in  range — if  he  squats  and 
holds  quite  still.  This,  we  figured,  is 
because  he  is  that  much  more  difficult  to 
recognize  as  a  man,  even  though  he  is 
in  plain  sight.  We  had  to  remain  in 
plain  sight,  but  could  we  not  make  our- 
selves more  difficult  to  recognize? 

After  pulling  up  our  rubber  boots 
carefully,  we  knelt  in  the  two  inches  of 
water,  placed  our  chests  across  two 
wooden  shell  boxes  we  had  brought  for 
the  purpose,  ducked  our  heads,  and 
waited.  After  a  few  moments,  overhead, 
came  the  peculiar  swift  whistle  of  wings. 
We  waited  rigid.  When  that  whistle 
sounded  very  loud  indeed,  we  jerked  our- 
selves upright  and  looked  up.  Imme- 
diately above  us,  already  towering  fran- 
tically, was  a  flock  of  sprig.  They  were 
out  of  range,  but  we  were  convinced  that 
this  was  only  because  we  had  mistakenly 
looked  up  too  soon. 

It  was  fascinating  work,  for  we  had 
to  depend  entirely  on  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing. The  moment  we  stirred  in  the 
slightest  degree,  away  went  the  ducks. 
As  it  took  an  appreciable  time  to  rise 
to  our  feet,  locate  the  flock,  and  get  into 
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action,  we  had  to  guess  very  accurately. 
We  fired  a  great  many  times  and  killed 
a  very  few,  but  each  duck  was  an 
achievement. 

Though  the  bag  could  not  be  guar- 
anteed, the  sight  of  ducks  could.  When 
my  brother  went  with  me  to  the  Ranch, 
the  duck  shooting  was  very  poor.  This 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  sudden  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  in  the  Sierra  had  over- 
flowed an  immense  tract  of  country  to 
form  a  lake  eight  or  nine  miles  across. 
On  this  lake  the  ducks  were  safe,  and 
thither  they  resorted  in  vast  numbers. 
As  a  consequence  the  customary  resorts 
were  deserted.  We  could  see  the  ducks, 
and  that  was  about  all.  Realizing  the 
hopelessness  of  the  situation,  we  had  been 
confining  ourselves  so  strictly  to  quail 
that  my  brother  had  begun  to  be  a  little 
sceptical  of  our  wild  fowl  tales.  There- 
fore, one  day,  I  took  him  out  and  showed 
him  ducks. 

They  were  loafing  in  an  angle  of  the 
lake  formed  by  the  banks  of  two  sub- 
merged irrigating  ditches,  so  we  were 
enabled  to  measure  them  accurately. 
After  they  had  flown,  we  paced  off  their 
bulk.  They  had  occupied  a  space  on  the 
bank  and  in  the  water  three  hundred 
yards  long  by  fifty  yards  wide,  and  they 
were  packed  in  there  just  about  as  thick 
as  ducks  could  crowd  together.  An  able 
statistician  might  figure  out  how  many 
there  were.  At  any  rate,  my  brother 
agreed  that  he  had  seen  some  ducks. 


There  was  one  thing  about  Uncle 
Jim's  expeditions:  they  were  cast  in  no 
rigid  lines.  Their  direction,  scope,  or 
purpose  could  be  changed  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, should  circumstances  warrant. 

One  day  Uncle  Jirn  came  after  me 
afoot,  with  the  quiet  assurance  that  he 
knew  where  there  were  ''some  ducks." 

"Tommy  is  down  there  now,"  said  he, 
"in  a  blind.  We'll  make  a  couple  more 
blinds  across  the  pond,  and  in  that  way 
one  or  the  other  of  us  is  sure  to  get  a 
shot  at  everything  that  comes  in.  And 
the  way  they're  coming  in  is  scand'lous !" 

Therefore  I  filled  my  pockets  with 
duck  shells,  seized  my  close  choked 
12-bore,  and  followed  Uncle  Jim.  We 
walked  across  three  fields. 

"Those  ducks  are  acting  mighty 
queer,"  proffered  Uncle  Jim  in  puzzled 
tones. 

We  stopped  a  moment  to  watch. 
Flock  after  flock  stooped  toward  the  lit- 
tle pond,  setting  their  wings  and  drop- 
ping with  the  extraordinary  confidence 
wild  fowl  sometimes  exhibit.  At  a  cer- 
tain point,  however,  and  while  still  at  a 
good  elevation,  they  towered  swiftly  and 
excitedly. 

"Doesn't  seem  like  they'd  act  so  scared 
even  if  Tommy  wasn't  well  hid,"  puz- 
zled Uncle  Jim. 

We  proceeded  cautiously,  keeping  out 
of  sight  behind  some  grease  wood,  until 
we  could  see  the  surface  of  the  pond. 
There  were  Tommy's  decoys  and  there 
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was  Tommy's  blind.  We  could  not  see 
but  that  it  was  a  well-made  blind.  Even 
as  we  looked  another  flock  of  sprig  sailed 
down  wind,  stopped  short  at  a  good  two 
hundred  yards,  towered  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  lively  dismay,  and  departed. 
Tommy's  head  came  above  the  blind, 
gazing  after  them. 

"They  couldn't  act  worse  if  Tommy 
was  out  waving  his  hat  at  'em,"  said 
Uncle  Jim. 

We  climbed  a  fence.  This  brought  us 
to  a  slight  elevation,  but  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  see  abroad  over  the  flat  land- 
scape. 

Immediately  beyond  Tommy  was  a 
long,  low  irrigation  check  grown  with 
soft  green  sod.  On  the  farther  slope 
thereof  were  the  girls.  They  had  brought 
magazines  and  fancy-work  and  evidently 
intended  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  the 
open,  enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  the  glad 


sunshine  and  the  cheerful  voices  of  God's 
creatures.  They  were,  of  course,  quite 
unconscious  of  Tommy's  sporting  ven- 
ture not  a  hundred  feet  away.  Their 
parasols  were  green,  red,  blue,  and  other 
explosive  tints. 

Uncle  Jim  and  I  sat  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  the  top  of  that  fence  enjoying 
the  view.  Then  we  climbed  softly  down 
and  went  away.  We  decided  tacitly  not 
to  shoot  ducks.  The  nature  of  the  expe- 
dition immediately  changed.  We  spent 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  on  quail. 

To  be  sure,  number  five  shot  in  a 
close  choked  twelve  is  not  an  ideal  load 
for  the  purpose;  but  by  care  in  letting 
our  birds  get  far  enough  away  we  man- 
aged to  have  a  very  good  afternoon's 
sport.  And  whenever  we  would  make 
a  bad  miss  we  had  ready  consolation: 
the  thought  of  Tommy  waiting  and  won- 
dering and  puzzling  in  his  blind. 


(To   be  concluded) 
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A  NERVY  SANTA  CLAUS 

By    GEORGE    FORTISS 

How  Nelson  Jeffry  Risked  His  Life  that  Two  Fatherless  Children 
Might  Have    Their   Christmas 


===5S  OR  a  week  a  southeast  gale  had 
been  howling  in  from  sea,  fill- 
==^  ing  the  days  with  flying  snow, 
the  nights  with  the  wild 
crash  of  surf,  the  incessant 
hiss  of  driven  sarid,  and  the 
forewarning  of  disaster  along  the  coast. 
Northward,  Great  South  Bay  stretched', 
a  forlorn  expanse  of  broken  ice,  flung 
to  and  fro  by  the  tides  and  wind,  ser- 
rated with  seams  of  open  water  about 
which  ragged  ice  edges  opened  and  closed 
ceaselessly,  and  across  which  none  had 
dared  to  tempt  fate.  Fire  Island  Beach 
was  a  frozen  strip  of  desolation,  storm 
beaten  and  wind  searched.  It  was  the 
wildest  spell  of  weather  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  during  the  early  '90s;  and 
it  was  the  day  before  Christmas. 

The  man  was  dead.  He  lay  in  the 
shanty  that  crouched  in  the  lee  of  the 
dunes,  half  shielded  from  the  winter 
gale.  No  doctor  would  come  across  the 
bay  in  such  weather,  even  could  word 
have  been  sent  to  the  village  of  Bay 
Shore  on  the  mainland;  and  pneumonia 
had  been  quick. 

There  were  two  rooms  in  the  shanty. 
In  one,  the  body  lay  under  a  blanket.  In 
the  other  the  widow  wept  with  her  two 
small  children  in  her  arms.  It  had  been 
hard  to  have  him  go.  They  had  come 
over  to  the  beach  because  they  could 
squat  in  the  shanty  and  it  saved  rent. 
They  were  poor,  and  he  had  fished  and 
clammed   for   a  living. 

There  were  no  other  women  on  the 
beach.  Eastward  two  miles  distant  the 
Fire  Island  Life  Saving  Station  huddled 
in   the   beach   hills.     There   were   men 


there,  rough,  kind-hearted  men  who  did 
what  they  could.  Westward  a  mile  was 
another  shanty.  In  it  lived  Nelson  Jef- 
fry, a  fisherman  who  stayed  on  the  beach 
all  year. 

On  this  day,  the  24th  of  December, 
the  keeper  of  the  Fire  Island  Life  Sav- 
ing Station  and  one  of  his  men  tramped 
down  the  beach  in  the  storm  to  the  first 
shanty  in  which  was  the  woman.  They 
went  to  offer  rough  consolation,  to  cheer 
up  the  kids  a  bit,  and  to  see  about  the 
burial  of  the  body  somewhere  back  in  the 
bleakness  of  the  frozen  sandhills. 

They  were  at  the  shanty  when  Jeffry, 
coming  from  the  west  on  a  similar  er- 
rand, arrived.  Brief  arrangements  were 
made,  rough  words  of  sympathy  spoken, 
and  the  three  men  left  the  shanty.  The 
story  of  what  happened  thereafter  is  still 
recounted  in  the  life  saving  stations.  It 
was  from  one  of  the  life  savers  who  was 
present  at  the  occurrence  that  I  obtained 
the  facts,  and  on  whom  I  rely  for  the 
dialogue  that  takes  place  before  this  un- 
sung hero  began  a  journey  which  the  old 
fishermen  of  Long  Island  say  has  never 
been  equalled. 

In  the  teeth  of  the  storm  without, 
Jeffry,  it  seems,  paused  an  instant. 

"There's  the  kids  in  there,"  he  said, 
"and  to-morrow's  Christmas." 

"I  know  it,"  the  keeper  shouted  back 
through  the  wind. 

"Thought  we  might  get  suthin,"  said 
Jeffry,  "suthin  to  put  in  their  stockin's." 

The  three  men  stepped  around  to  the 
lee  of  the  shanty  out  of  the  driven  sand 
and  snow. 

"Dunno  how  we  can,"  answered  the 
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keeper.  "There's  nothin'  here  on  the 
beach." 

"I  know,  but  we  might  get  it." 

"Where?" 

"Over  to  the  mainland." 

The  keeper  shook  his  head.  "You're 
crazy,  man,"  he  said.  "No  one  can  get 
to  the  mainland  in  this  weather." 

"I  can,"  said  Jeffry. 

The  others  stared  at  him  through  the 
half  gloom  of  drifting  snow.  Had  it 
been  to  save  the  crew  of  a  wrecked  ves- 
sel, their  duty  to  the  service  which  em- 
ployed them,  they  would  have  tried  it, 
though  they  would  have  had  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  hopeless.  But  this  was 
not  to  save  life.  They  shrugged  their 
shoulders. 

"I  can  get  across  in  my  scooter,"  Jef- 
fry  was  shouting  to  them  through  the 
gale,  "and  I  can  get  back  in  time — to- 
night, so's  they  can  hang  their  stockin's 
up.     Only  I  ain't  got  much  money." 

The  keeper  and  his  surfman  turned 
their  pockets  inside  out  and  silently 
handed-  the  contents  to  the  fisherman. 
There  was  not  much — a  dollar  and 
seventy-eight  cents,  according  to  the 
story.  It  was  all  they  had.  They  then 
turned,  still  in  silence,  into  the  roar  of 
the  storm  toward  Jeffry's  shanty. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  fisherman 
pushed  off  over  the  ice  that  clung  to 
shore  in  his  scooter,  a  combination  ice 
and  water  boat,  built  like  a  punt,  with 
runners  on  the  bottom. 

"We'll  watch  for  you,"  the  keeper 
shouted  in  his  ear.  "Better  strike 
straight  across  for  Nicholl's  Point  and 
follow  downshore.  The  ice  ought  to  be 
fast  to  the  banks  there." 

Jeffry  nodded,  but  did  not  turn  his 
head.  He  was  a  huge  man,  unusually 
powerful,  hardened  with  years  of  fight- 
ing wind  and  weather  on  the  beaches. 
Along  that  part  of  Great  South  Bay  he 
was  noted  for  his  strength.  With  steady 
strokes  of  his  ice  pole  he  drove  his  am- 
phibious craft  out  across  the  crumbling 
ice,  dodging  open  leads,  skirting  tide 
rips  in"  the  channels  where  the  ragged 
edges  of  ice  reached  their  teeth  to  take 
whatever  came  to  them,  and  was  lost  in 
the  half  light  of  storm  and  distance. 

How  he  got  across  the  bay  is  not 
known,  for  he  never  told.    That  he  did 


get  across  must  suffice.  The  crew  of 
the  Fire  Island  Station  know  how  he 
he  got  back.  It  is  still  tradition  in  this 
station.  Late  that  afternoon,  he  pushed 
off  in  his  scooter  from  the  mainland  for 
the  vastly  more  perilous  and  difficult  re- 
turn to  the  beach  in  the  face  of  the  frozen 
gale  which,  increasing  steadily  all  day, 
roared  furiously  over  the  leagues  of  ice 
choked  water.  On  his  back  was  an  oil- 
skin coat  tied  tightly  about  a  meager 
bundle.  In  his  eyes  was  the  angry  red- 
ness of  the  winter  storm,  and  the  only 
information  he  ever  vouchsafed  of  his 
trip  was  that  he  thought  one  of  his  feet 
was   frost-bitten  when  he  started   back. 

The  pale  glint  in  the  western  sky, 
which  might  have  been  a  sunset,  died  out. 
The  drab  bleakness  of  storm-rent  twi- 
light lay  along  the  desolate  bay  and 
beaches.  In  the  lee  of  a  sand  dune  the 
keeper  of  the  life-saving  station  and  three 
of  his  men  huddled  from  the  hunger  of 
the  gale.  The  keeper  held  a  pair  of  pow- 
erful glasses  to  his  eyes  occasionally 

"He's  comin',"  he  said  after  a  long 
time;  "hangin'  to  the  east  of  the  shoals 
where  the  ice  is  thickest." 

After  a  moment  he  spoke  again.  "And 
ahead  of  him  a  mile  of  channel  is  open 
and  chock  a  block  with  drift  ice,  movin' 
with  the  ebb.  I  don't  think  he  can  see 
it  yet — but  he  will  pretty  soon." 

"There  ain't  another  scooter  on  the 
beach,"  said  one  of  the  men  hoarsely, 
"and  we  can't  get  out  to  help  him." 

The  other  man  scanned  the  sky. 
"He'll  make  it  in  time  fur  the  Christ- 
mas," he  commented.  "That  is,  if  he 
does  make  it.  It'll  take  him  two  hours 
yet." 

The  keeper  was  busy  gathering  wet 
driftwood  for  a  fire. 

Gradually  the  dark  speck  on  the  for- 
lorn sweep  of  frozen  whiteness  grew  on 
the  field  of  the  marine  glasses  which  one 
of  the  men  constantly  held  to  his  eyes. 
An  hour,  with  darkness  near  at  hand, 
and  the  group  on  shore  could  see  the  fig- 
ure of  a  huge  man  grappling  giganti- 
cally with  the  ice  jams.  Jeffry  was 
fighting  single  handed  such  a  fight  as 
only  those  Titans  of  the  coast,  the  fish- 
ermen, can  fight. 

For  hours  he  had  been  winning  slow- 
ly through  broken  ice,  threading  his  way 
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across  floating  jams,  circling  gaping 
leads,  often  crawling  from  the  scooter 
and  dragging  it  when  he  could  not  drive 
it  forward  with  his  ice  pole. 

His  hands  were  frozen  in  the  mittens; 
both  feet  were  frost-bitten  now.  His 
beard  was  a  ghastly  mass  of  ice  where 
the  sweat  had  frozen.  His  face  was  raw 
from  the  ceaseless  sweep  of  the  wind  and 
snow.  Only  his  great  strength  and  the 
steel  will  that  guided  it,  kept  him  mov- 
ing. 

He  met  the  floe  ice  in  the  channel  and 
won  through  it.  At  last  but  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  separated  him  from  shore. 
And  it  was  here,  with  the  end  in  sight, 
that  the  crucial  test  came  as  it  so  often 
does. 

This  last  quarter  of  a  mile  was  a 
stretch  of  floating  ice  cakes,  constantly 
moving,  separating,  and  grinding  to- 
gether in  the  set  of  the  ebbing  tide.  Jef- 
fry  drove  his  scooter  into  the  perilous 
jumble,  and  the  next  instant  she  was 
caught  between  two  huge  cakes  closing 
rapidly  on  each  other  and  stove  to  kin- 
dling. There  was  but  one  thing  left  to 
do,  and  Jeffry  did  it.  A  quick  jerk 
tightened  the  oilskin  bundle  about  his 
back,  and  he  crawled  on  hands  and 
knees  out  on  the  ice  cake  that  had 
wrecked  his  fragile  craft  as  the  goal  was 
almost  reached. 

Then  began  a  curious  struggle. 
Clinging  to  the  crowding  press  of  the 
floating  cakes,  the  giant  fisherman  began 
to  work  his  way  over  them  toward  the 
shore.  Often  he  found  himself  crouch- 
ing on  a  single  cake  in  a  span  of  open 


water.  On  these  occasions  he  waited 
until  another  cake,  a  few  feet  nearer  the 
land,  drifted  by,  when  he  would  crawl 
over  to  it  and  again  wait  the  next  op- 
portunity. At  times  cakes  which  he  had 
reached  after  the  most  terrible  toil  would 
be  whipped  around  by  the  tide  farther 
from  shore  than  those  on  which  he  had 
crouched  earlier.  But  he  held  to  his 
task. 

Once  he  was  thrown  from  a  piece  of 
ice  into  the  water,  but  crawled  out 
again,  narrowly  escaping  being  caught 
between  two  colliding  cakes.  Then  his 
clothing  froze  stiffly  to  his  body  like  a 
coat  of  cruel  armor.  As  the  tide  carried 
the  ice  alongshore  it  took  its  battling 
puppet  with  it,  fighting  out  his  lone  sal- 
vation in  the  dark  of  the  wild  night. 
And  the  men  on  shore,  through  their 
night  glasses,  kept  him  in  view,  and  un- 
able to  aid  him,  followed  along  the 
beach,  building  fires  every  little  way  to 
let  him  know  they  were  there. 

The  night  was  well  along  when  at 
last  the  keeper,  locking  hands  with  his 
men,  ran  out  on  the  treacherous  ice  and 
with  a  cry  of  long  suspense  breaking 
from  his  lips,  clutched  the  arm  of  a  tot- 
tering giant  who  staggered  across  the 
few  feet  of  level  beach  and  leaned  shiv- 
ering against  the  shoulder  of  a  dune, 
while  he  plucked  weakly  at  an  oilskin 
bundle  ice-sheathed  and  frozen  to  his 
back. 

A  moment  later  the  big  fisherman 
opened  his  bloodshot  eyes  anxiously. 

"Quick,"  he  gasped,  "take  it.  There's 
suthin'  there — suthin'  fer  their  stockin's." 
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A  FIRST  VIEW  OF  THE  TROPICS 


By  C.  F.  CARTER 

Illustrated   with    Photographs 


How  One  Northerner  Learned  the  Folly  of  Acquiring  a  Stock  of 
Advance  Impressions  as  Part  of  a  Traveling  Kit 


FTER  all,  we  are  not 
going  to  spend  the  holi- 
days on  a  coffee  haci- 
enda within  half  an 
hour's  ride  by  interur- 
ban  trolley  of  San 
Jose,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica.  We 
were  agreeable,  but  the  invitation  has 
been  revoked,  cancelled,  annulled,  ren- 
dered void  and  of  no  effect.  In  other 
words,  it's  all  off.  Our  host  that  was 
to  be  has  decided  not  to  entertain  this 
season.  Besides,  he  has  no  coffee  haci- 
enda in  Costa  Rica. 

You  see  we  were  on  a  steamer,  more 
than  a  hundred  of  us,  bound  for  the 
tropics  on  vacation  trips.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  August,  which  is  a  genteel  way 
of  saying  that  we  were  mostly  tender- 
feet.  While  the  species  is  more  or  less 
abundant  in  the  West  Indies  and  Cen- 
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tral  America  the  year  round,  the  open 
season  is  during  the  summer  months 
when  the  steamship  companies  hold  fire 
sales  of  round  trip  tickets  and  give  trad- 
ing stamps  with  all  cash  purchases. 

One  of  the  passengers  was  a  young 
man  from  Boston  who  was  going  to 
Costa  Rica  to  buy  a  coffee  estate.  He 
was  very  particular  about  the  estate  he 
would  buy.  It  had  to  be  fully  improved, 
with  coffee  bushes  in  bearing,  within 
half  an  hour's  ride  of  San  Jose,  and  pref- 
erably fronting  on  an  interurban  trolley 
line.  In  a  burst  of  hospitality  he  asked 
some  choice  spirits  to  visit  him  on  his 
new  estate  during  the  holidays  when 
snow  and  frost  would  be  making  things 
disagreeable  back  home.  Flattered  by 
the  sensation  his  invitation  created,  he 
extended  it  until  it  embraced  the  entire 
passenger  list. 


BURDENS   TAKE  THE   PLACE   OF   BONNETS  IN  JAMAICA 


We  met  him  again  on  the  return  trip, 
a  much  subdued  young  man.  He  had 
found,  to  his  great  surprise,  a  country 
settled  long  before  the  Pilgrims  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock,  where  his  available 
capital,  which  amounted  to  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  would  buy  just  about  two 
acres  of  coffee  bushes  in  full  bearing 
within  half  an  hour's  ride  of  San  Jose. 
And  even  at  that  there  isn't  an  inter- 
urban  trolley  line  in  the  whole  republic. 

This  incident  of  the  young  Boston- 
ian's  disillusionment  furnished  the  key- 
note to  our  whole  trip.  Having  read 
enough  books  on  Jamaica  in  particular, 
and  the  other  lands  skirting  the  Carib- 
bean in  general,  to  fill  several  of  Dr. 


Eliot's  five-foot  shelves,  we  were  letter 
perfect  on  everything  worth  knowing 
about  the  tropics.  But  when  we  came 
to  make  the  trip  our  entire  time  was  oc- 
cupied in  finding  out  that  the  things  we 
knew  weren't  so. 

The  chief  steward  adopted  a  pictur- 
esque way  of  notifying  us  that  we  had 
entered  the  torrid  zone.  Next  morning 
after  crossing  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  there 
was  a  mango,  a  characteristic  tropical 
fruit,  on  the  breakfast  table.  The  Rest 
of  the  Family  was  induced  to  take  the 
mango.  The  instant  it  touched  her  plate 
the  Lady  Who  Had  Been  to  the  Tropics 
Before,  who  had  been  laying  for  the  op- 
portunity, leaned  across  and  said: 
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"Yeh'll  have  t'set  in  a  bath  tub  t'eat 
that." 

And  she  laughed  gaily  at  the  witti- 
cism. No  one  else  joined  her,  but  as 
soon  as  her  merriment  had  subsided  a 
male  passenger  remarked: 

"The  mango  is  known  as  the  bath 
tub  fruit." 

Whereupon  he  cachinnated,  solus. 
The  lady  on  his  left  next  took  the  cue 
with  an  observation  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  necessary  to  sit  in  a  bath  tub  to  eat 
mangoes,  accentuating  the  climax  with 
a  solitary  laugh.  So  it  went  down  one 
side  of  the  long  table  and  up  the  other. 
After  breakfast  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
gers filed  up  one  at  a  time  and  sprung 
the  mango  joke;  for  having  taken  the 
ship's  mango  we  were  It. 

Good  in  All  Languages 

The  Rest  of  the  Family  stood  it  until 
the  thirty-seventh  repetition,  when  she 
retired  to  her  stateroom  in  tears.  Be- 
fore noon  every  passenger  on  board,  with 
a  solitary  exception,  had  worked  the 
mango  bath  tub  jest  off  on  me.  The  ex- 
ception meant  no  slight,  for  he  was  a 
Spaniard  who  spoke  no  English.  Handi- 
capped as  he  was,  he  was  game.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  he  came  up  to  me  and 
began : 

"El  mango,  uh, — ah, "     And  he 

floundered  helplessly  until  the  German 
inscription  over  the  bath  room  door  came 
to  his  recollection  in  a  flash  of  inspira- 
tion, when  he  continued  with  radiant 
face: 

"El  mango,  bad  fur  Herren!  El 
mango,  bad  fur  Herren!" 

The  Spanish  passenger  almost  laughed 
himself  into  conniption  fits  over  his  bon 
mot.  Indeed,  the  mango  joke  affords 
passengers  so  much  innocent  amusement 
that  a  mango  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
equipment  on  ships  in  the  Caribbean 
trade  as  the  shuffleboard  outfit,  or  the 
old  steamer  chair  on  the  boat  deck  that 
falls  to  pieces  under  those  who  try  to 
sit  in  it.  Whenever  the  mango  wears 
out  it  is  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

The  provocation  for  the  mango  joke, 
the  sole  indigenous  witticism  of  the 
tropics,  is  undiscoverable,  its  origin  un- 
known, its  point  incomprehensible.     Al- 


though I  heard  it  perpetrated  several 
hundreds  of  times  and  although  eating 
mangoes  seems  to  be  the  principal  indus- 
try of  Jamaica,  not  once  was  the  eater 
?een  sitting  in  a  bathtub.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  mango-consuming  part 
of  the  population  would  know  what  a 
bathtub  was  if  it  saw  one. 

While  the  steamer  stopped  a  day  at 
Santiago  to  give  the  passengers  an  op- 
portunity to  drive  out  to  San  Juan  Hill 
and  the  surrender  tree  in  order  to  tip  the 
darkies  in  possession  thereof,  we  didn't 
feel  that  we  were  getting  our  money's 
worth  in  tropical  environment  until  we 
landed  in  Jamaica,  which  had  been  se- 
lected as  an  eligible  place  in  which  to 
sample  the  characteristics  of  the  torrid 
zone,  chiefly  because  it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  be  one  of  the  three  most  beau- 
tiful islands  in  the  world.  Not  having 
yet  seen  all  the  islands  in  the  world, 
the  assertion  may  be  permitted  to  go 
unchallenged. 

First  of  tropical  features  to  attract 
attention  was  the  inhabitants.  Seven 
of  them,  all  negroes,  one  of  the  lot  being 
the  pilot,  met  us  at  dawn  far  out  at  sea 
in  the  most  preposterously  unseaworthy 
looking  craft  imaginable.  It  was  noth- 
ing but  a  dugout,  without  even  an  out- 
rigger, that  didn't  look  as  if  it  could 
navigate  a  mudpuddle;  yet  there  it  was 
many  miles  from  port,  for,  there  being 
no  pilot  trust  in  Kingston,  competition 
is  keen.  Sometimes  the  pilot's  dugout 
is  picked  up  fifty  miles  up  the  coast,  so 
the  captain  said ;  and  the  Caribbean  is 
far  from  being  as  smooth  as  the  tradi- 
tional mill  pond. 

More  marvelous  than  the  skill  of  the 
pilot's  crew  in  navigating  that  dugout 
was  the  number  of  things  that  could 
happen  in  getting  ashore.  It  was  the 
genius  of  the  porter  which  transformed 
so  commonplace  a  routine  into  a  pic- 
turesque experience.  He  was  a  negro, 
of  course,  for,  be  it  remembered,  Jamaica 
is  the  black  man's  Eden.  He  dodged 
the  guards  and  hustled  on  board  at 
Kingston  to  solicit  the  job  of  helping 
through  the  custom  house.  Having  ob- 
tained the  contract,  he  disappeared,  soon 
to  return  to  the  promenade  deck  with 
a  steamer  trunk  which  he  laid  at  my 
feet  and  demanded  his  fee  for  the  serv- 
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ice.  How  he  ever  got  that  trunk  away 
from  the  stewards,  who  had  taken  it  aft 
to  put  ashore  via  the  baggage  chute  in 
the  usual  way,  is  a  mystery,  but  he  did 
it.  He  seemed  to  feel  hurt  when  told 
that  I  didn't  need  the  trunk  on  the 
promenade  deck,  and  that  it  wasn't  my 
trunk,  anyway. 

We  carried  our  own  bags  down  the 
gangway,  when  the  colored  man  took 
charge  of  them  and  contrived  to  lose  one 
temporarily.  After  the  examination,  in- 
stead of  putting  the  trunks  on  a  dray 
to  be  taken  to  the  hotel,  he  carried  them 
to  one  side  of  the  pier  where  he  proposed 
to  hold  them  as  security  for  payment  of 
his  tip.  Being  finally  convinced  of  my 
comparative  honesty,  the  trunks  were 
finally  loaded  on  a  dray,  but  not  until 
the  hotel  runner  had  collected  charges 
in  advance,  despite  the  fact  that  we  were 
going  to  the  hotel  he  represented.  Those 
Jamaicans  take  no  chances  with  Yankee 
tourists.  And,  really,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  you  can't  blame  them. 

The  crowning  triumph  of  the  amateur 
porter  came  when  he  tried  to  personally 
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conduct  us  to  the  trolley  line  which  was 
to  convey  us  out  in  the  country.  He 
loaded  us  in  a  hack  and  started  out 
splendidly,  but  he  forgot  where  he  was 
going,  then  got  lost  altogether  and  had 
to  have  a  policeman  find  him.  For  all 
this  he  only  wanted  a  dollar. 

This  first  experience  with  the  Jamaica 
negro  was  typical  of  what  was  to  come. 
On  the  only  day  it  rained  my  umbrella 
was  found  to  have  a  broken  rib.  A 
merchant  kindly  sent  his  porter  to  guide 
me  to  the  only  umbrella  mender  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  island.  Undertaking 
to  do  the  job  while  I  waited,  the  um- 
brella expert  contrived  over  and  over 
again  to  omit  one  or  more  ribs  in  run- 
ning a  wire  through  the  ends.  When 
he  finally  got  them  all  on  the  wire  at 
once,  he  discovered  that  he  had  them  all 
on  one  side  of  the  stick  instead  of  en- 
circling it.  Then  he  corrected  this  error, 
only  to  find  that  the  new  rib  was  in  the 
wrong  place.  When  I  was  tired  of 
waiting,  I  left  directions  for  the  delivery 
of  the  umbrella  and  went  out  in  the 
rain.      Two   hours   later    the   man   ap- 
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peared  with  the  umbrella  with  all  the 
ribs  in  place,  but  as  the  brace  of  the  new 
rib  was  too  long,  it  could  be  neither 
opened  nor  shut.  It  was  three  hours 
after  the  operation  was  begun  before  the 
umbrella  was  delivered  in  proper  order. 

Having  exposed  all  my  plates,  I  took 
the  holders  and  also  two  boxes  of  ex- 
posures to  a  photographer  to  have  them 
all  developed  and  fresh  plates  put  in. 
On  returning,  the  box  of  plates  pur- 
chased was  found  tied  up  instead  of  be- 
ing in  the  holders.  It  transpired  that, 
despite  explicit  instructions,  the  man 
had  taken  the  plates  out  of  the  holders 
and  replaced  them  with  exposed  plates 
from  the  boxes.  However,  the  white 
folk  who  live  down  there  grow  so  ac- 
customed to  such  things  that  they  do  not 
mind  them  in  the  least — so  they  say. 

In  the  course  of  years  these  white 
folk  even  learn  to  understand  the  negro 
jargon,  though  to  the  casual  tenderfoot 
it  is  absolutely  unintelligible.  Though 
I  tried  hard  I  was  unable  to  make  out 
even  the  subject  of  any  conversation 
overheard,   to  say  nothing  of   the   drift 


thereof.  Yet  these  negroes  are  supposed 
to  speak  English. 

How  could  a  stranger  be  expected  to 
know,  for  instance,  that  "Queah,"  was 
Jamaicanese  for  "look  here";  or  that 
"Min  no  ben  de  da,"  when  rendered 
into  the  vernacular  of  the  paleface  means 
"I  was  not  there" ;  or  that  "Deahs  anno 
bodderashun"  is  the  equivalent  of  "Oh, 
such  trouble."  Or  take  the  following 
alleged  proverb:  "Puppy  nyam  ratta, 
him  cut  capoose  'pon  John  Crow."  Lit- 
erally rendered  this  is:  "After  the  puppy 
has  eaten  the  rat  he  cuts  capers  on  the 
buzzard,"  which  is  a  highly  involved 
way  of  intimating  that  a  swelled  head  is 
likely  to  follow  the  first  success.  No 
wonder  white  judges,  newly  arrived, 
have  to  employ  interpreters  in  the  court- 
room. 

Social  equality  of  the  races  has  at- 
tained full  flower  in  Jamaica.  At  a  so- 
ciety function  in  the  second  city  of  the 
island  white  men  and  women  were  to 
be  seen  dancing  with  partners  of  assort- 
ed colors.  At  the  Kingston  race  track 
in  the  steward's  box,  as  well  as  in  the 
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grandstand,  all  shades  of  color  were 
mixed  in  amiable  promiscuity.  In  fact, 
the  lines  are  more  sharply  drawn  among 
the  negroes  of  different  classes  than  be- 
tween negroes  and  whites.  Plain  black 
folk  are  so  designated ;  but  if  there  is  any 
mixture  of  white  blood  they  become  col- 
ored ladies  and  gentlemen, — not  men 
and  women,  mind  you,  but  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

And  they  are  punctilious  about  titles 
of  courtesy.  A  publication  edited  by  a 
colored  man  had  his  name  twice  on  the 
title  page  and  frequently  throughout  its 
pages,  always  accompanied  by  "Mr."  or 
"Esq."  The  most  slatternly  of  market 
women  is  addressed  as  "Missus."  One 
day  a  female  beggar,  black  as  night,  re- 
quested me  to  "Help  a  poor  lady." 

As  an  offset  to  these  things  the  lower 
classes  generally  manifest  an  attitude  of 
respectful  deference  toward  the  white 
man  that  can  not  fail  to  gratify  one's 
vanity.  Indeed,  susceptible  tourists 
under  steady  treatment  of  this  sort 
quickly  develop  elephantiasis  of  the  ego. 
Perhaps  if  the  brutal  truth  were  told 
this  sweet  experience  of  being  treated 
as  if  one  were  a  little  tin  god  constitutes 
the  real  "lure  of  the  tropics,"  of  which 
so  much  is  said. 

-  Another  feature  of  life  in  Jamaica  not 
without  its  appeal  to  those  who  were 
born  tired  is  that  the  men  do  the  heavy 
resting,  while  the  women  support  the 
family  by  raising  a  few  yams  and  plan- 
tains and  picking  a  few  mangoes,  akees, 
or  bread  fruits  which  they  carry  to  mar- 
ket on  their  heads,  sometimes  walking 
twenty  miles.  All  the  week  long  there 
is  a  never-ending  procession  of  women 
to  be  seen  on  the  roads  everywhere, 
going  toward  town  with  baskets  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  in  the  morning  and  return- 
ing to  the  country  in  the  evening  with 
the  baskets,  now  empty,  still  on  their 
heads.  No  woman  seems  ever  to  ven- 
ture abroad  without  some  sort  of  burden 
on  her  head.  They  stand  by  the  road- 
side gossipping  by  the  hour,  balancing 
heavy  loads  on  their  skulls.  They  never 
seem  to  unload,  even  to  sleep.  The  bas- 
ket may  contain  a  bunch  of  "Bah-naah- 
nahz,"  which  is  what  Englishmen  say 
when  they  mean  "bananas,"  or  a  bushel 
of  mangoes  or  anything  else  whatever. 


One  old  woman  carried  an  empty  tin 
cup  on  her  head ;  a  girl  aged  eight  wore 
a  flat-iron  the  same  way.  One  young 
woman  had  a  fair  sized  dray  load  of 
lumber  on  her  head,  while  still  another 
carried  an  enormous  basket  of  mangoes 
in  the  favorite  manner  with  her  hat  and 
shoes  on  top  of  the  mangoes.  She  must 
have  been  going  to  a  society  function, 
for  few  women  wear  hats  and  fewer 
still  wear  shoes,  except  to  church  or  on 
other  notable  occasions. 

No  Pure  Food  Law 

Should  the  women  tire  of  the  journey, 
they  may  squat  by  the  roadside  any- 
where, spread  out  their  wares,  and  eat 
mangoes  while  they  wait  for  purchasers 
who  never  seem  to  come.  But  if  their 
energy  holds  out,  they  continue  to  town, 
where  they  squat  in  the  markets  all  day 
long,  gossipping  and  pawing  eternally 
over  whatever  they  may  have  to  sell. 
As  their  hands  are  always  sweaty,  the 
viands  in  the  course  of  time  doubtless 
acquire  a  superior  flavor  under  this  treat- 
ment. Some  women  had  Standard  Oil 
cans,  which  by  the  way  are  standard 
containers  in  Jamaica  for  anything  that 
will  not  go  in  a  basket,  filled  with  wet 
home-made  sugar.  To  tempt  buyers  they 
would  thrust  a  spoon  or  wooden  paddle 
into  the  brown  mass,  hold  it  up,  fondle 
the  sugar  with  their  sweaty  hands  as  it 
oozed  back  into  the  can,  lick  their  fin- 
gers, and  repeat. 

Before  starting  on  the  expedition  we 
had  read  about  bread  fruit  and  yams  and 
plantains  and  custard  apples  and  such 
like  until  our  mouths  watered  and  our 
imaginations  were  fired  with  roseate  an- 
ticipations of  gastronomic  adventures 
with  strange  products  of  the  torrid  zone. 
We  stipulated  with  the  landlady  at  the 
first  stopping  place  that  our  palates  were 
not  to  be  affronted  by  the  food  of  less 
favored  lands,  but  that  we  were  to  be 
nourished  exclusively  on  tropical  dain- 
ties. Apparently  the  landlady  was  not 
familiar  with  the  vagaries  of  the  tender- 
foot, for,  much  to  our  regret,  she  ful- 
filled the  agreement  faithfully.  How- 
ever liberal  a  man  may  be  in  his  views 
on  woman  suffrage  and  the  like,  he  is 
sure  to  be  a  hardshell  conservative  when 
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it  comes  to  victuals.  Nothing  that  is 
not  just  like  mother  used  to  make  can 
hope  to  get  an  Al  rating  at  the  dinner 
table. 

Ignorance  Would  Have  Been  Bliss 

It  might  have  been  different  if  we  had 
not  read  up  on  the  trip  so  carefully  in 
advance.  But  knowing,  as  we  did, 
exactly  what  everything  in  the  tropics 
ought  to  be  like,  it  seemed  almost  like  a 
personal  affront  to  have  the  plantain, 
of  which  those  who  write  about  the 
tropics  talk  so  familiarly,  turn  out  to  be 
nothing  in  the  world  but  an  overgrown 
species  of  banana.  And  the  yam  was 
not  a  sweet  potato  at  all,  though  so  far 
as  taste  is  concerned  it  might  pass  muster 
for  a  novice's  first  attempt  to  produce 
a  sweet  potato. 

Bread  fruit,  so  suggestive  of  romantic 
isles  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  was 
found  in  its  natural  state  to  resemble 
nothing  remotely  suggestive  of  bread, 
but  rather  an  enormous  green  osage 
orange.  Boiled  it  looked  and  tasted  at 
the  first  encounter  like — well,  about 
like  denatured  putty  might  be  expected 
to  look  and  taste. 

One  dish  that  came  measurably  near 
to  filling  the  specifications  was  a  com- 
bination of  salt  fish  and  akee — the  great 
Jamaica  Sunday  breakfast  dish.  The 
akee,  which  grows  on  showy  trees,  is 
two-fifths  gorgeous  red  pod,  two-fifths 
shiny  black  seeds  and  one-fifth  meat 
which,  when  stewed  with  the  fish,  is 
somewhat  suggestive  of  scrambled  eggs. 
We  were  familiar  with  scrambled  eggs 
and  with  salt  mackerel;  and  the  combi- 
nation, while  novel,  was  not  revolution- 
ary. Besides  much  can  be  forgiven  any- 
body or  anything  that  can  throw  the 
bluff  magnificent  as  the  gorgeous  akee 
does. 

For  days  we  wrestled  with  strange 
bills  of  fare,  enduring  the  pangs  of 
martyrdom  that  we  might  have  some- 
thing to  brag  about  when  we  got  home. 
But  not  until  they  fed  us  on  baked  ba- 
nanas with  cocoanut  cream  did  we  begin 
to  take  a  charitable  view  of  tropical 
cuisine.  Then,  after  a  taste  of  "Pimen- 
to Dram,"  a  spicy  nectar  made  from 
ripe  Pimento  berries,  all  was  forgiven, 


and  we  ceased  trying  to  reconcile  the 
guide  book  with  the  victuals  as  they 
were. 

The  railroad  ride  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  miles  apparently  took  us  over 
most  of  the  mountains  in  the  island,  for 
the  line  seems  to  have  been  located  with 
a  view  to  making  it  pleasant  for  tourists, 
since  it  enables  them  to  see  all  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  scenery  with  a  mini- 
mum of  effort.  Jamaica  mountains  are 
not  wild  and  woolly,  there  are  no  tu- 
multuous canyons,  no  frowning  preci- 
pices; or,  at  least,  if  there  are  they  are 
covered  up.  Although  there  are  peaks 
five  thousand,  six  thousand,  and  even 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high, 
thrice  the  height  of  the  tallest  Catskills, 
all  are  rounded  off  and  smoothed  up  by 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  until  at  a  dis- 
tance they  look  as  if  they  had  been  sand- 
papered. 

Everywhere  the  landscape  is  soft  and 
restful  to  the  eye.  In  fact  there  is  so 
much  vegetation  that  there  isn't  room 
for  it  all  on  the  ground,  though  every 
square  foot  seems  occupied ;  so  they  have 
to  grow  the  overflow  on  trees.  On  some 
trees  as  many  as  seven  distinct  varieties 
of  parasitical  plants  can  be  counted. 
Often  the  aggregate  bulk  of  parasites 
amounts  to  considerably  more  than  that 
of  the  tree. 

Most  aggressively  conspicuous  of  all 
the  details  in  Jamaica  scenery  is  the 
Poinciana  Regia,  a  spreading  tree  whose 
flaming  red  flowers  light  up  the  land- 
scape here  and  there  like  a  house  afire. 
Apparently  the  Poinciana  blossoms  at 
day  wages,  for  it  contrives  to  make  the 
job  last  throughout  the  year.  Residents 
aver  that  there  are  some  trees  which 
blossom  in  winter  and  loaf  the  rest  of 
the  time  which  are  even  more  gorgeously 
beautiful  than  the  Poinciana,  but  there 
are  some  tourists,  at  least,  who  will  re- 
fuse to  believe  it  until  they  produce  the 
trees. 

Jamaica  roads  are  superb.  There  are 
1,994  miles  of  them,  hard  and  smooth  as 
an  asphalt  pavement  and  for  the  most 
part  with  easy  grades.  For  bicyclists  or 
motorists  they  are  a  delight;  indeed,  they 
look  so  inviting  they  would  almost  tempt 
one  to  walk.  For  the  tourist,  though, 
a    carriage    is    more   .satisfactory,    since 
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there  are  so  many  pretty  views,  so  many 
botanical  novelties  to  see — -logwood,  fus- 
tic, annatto,  mahogany,  coffee,  bread- 
fruit, and  hundreds  of  other  things.  As 
the  trees  do  not  have  labels  on  them  as 
they  do  in  well  managed  botanical  gar- 
dens the  tourist  is  liable  to  miss  most  of 
the  strange  things  he  has  paid  out  his 
money  to  see  if  he  hurries  through  in  an 
auto. 

In  one  notable  particular  the  tropics, 
as  per  sample,  provided  an  agreeable 
surprise,  and  that  was  in  the  scarcity  of 
insect  life.  While  the  beds  had  cano- 
pies of  mosquito  netting,  they  seemed  to 
be  provided  mainly  to  reassure  the  ten- 
derfoot rather  than  from  any  actual 
necessity,  for  only  three  mosquitoes  were 
seen  in  two  weeks,  and  they  did  not  seem 
to  care  whether  school  kept  or  not.  The 
hotels  were  also  much  freer  from  flies 
than  some  summer  resorts  farther  north 
that  might  be  mentioned.  The  scor- 
pions, tarantulas,  centipedes,  ticks,  and 
other  live  stock  so  much  needed  to  give 
the  proper  tropical  color  were  also  con- 
spicuously lacking.  Though  the  dining 
rooms  consisted  of  roof  and  floor  with 


no  walls  to  speak  of  and  no  screens  to 
keep  out  winged  visitors,  the  grand  total 
of  moths  and  beetles  attracted  by  the 
lamps  on  the  dinner  table  footed  up 
barely  a  dozen,  or  an  average  of  less 
than  one  a  day. 

Birds,  like  the  other  inhabitants,  run 
largely  to  dark  colors.  Otherwise  they 
differ  widely  from  their  human  neigh- 
bors, for  they  have  nothing  to  say.  Even 
the  crows  did  not  caw,  nor  the  hum- 
ming birds  hum.  A  nightingale  loafed 
around  one  hotel,  but  not  a  note  could 
be  gotten  out  of  him.  Hazarding  an 
opinion  based  on  two  weeks'  observa- 
tion, the  Rocky  Mountain  Canary 
would  seem  to  be  the  principal  song 
bird  of  Jamaica.  His  strident  "Hee- 
haw" can  be  heard  at  all  hours,  but 
more  particularly  during  the  hours 
usually  devoted  to  sleep. 

As  for  game,  I  saw  a  pair  of  mon- 
gooses and  almost  saw  some  quail.  A 
party  of  seven  pigeon  hunters — there 
are  still  wild  pigeons  in  Jamaica — al- 
leged that  they  bagged  four  hundred 
birds  in  one  day's  shooting  during  our 
stay.     I  did  not  count  the  birds. 
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Railroad  travel  in  Jamaica  is  some- 
thing of  a  novelty.  It  is  a  railroad  of 
colored  people,  by  colored  people,  for 
colored  people.  All  employees  are  black 
or  assorted  colors.  When  the  road  was 
first  built  white  men  were  imported 
from  the  United  States  to  run  the  trains 
and  engines,  but  after  a  white  engineer 
had  lost,  first  his  nerve,  and  then  his 
wits,  and  let  a  train  run  away,  killing 
several  persons,  for  the  line  is  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  grades  reaching  a 
maximum  of  3  1-3  per  cent  and  curves 
up  to  eighteen  degrees,  the  imported  tal- 
ent was  replaced  by  black  men.  A  black 
man  simply  doesn't  know  what  nerves 
are;  and,  besides,  he  is  too  lazy  to  par- 
ticipate in  anything  so  strenuous  as  a 
runaway,  so  since  the  change  accidents 
have  been  refreshingly  rare  and  com- 
paratively unimportant. 

As  illustrating  the  colored  engineer's 
lack  of  nerves  they  tell  a  story  of  a  loco- 
motive that  was  ditched  by  spreading 
rails.  As  it  was  running  at  very  slow 
speed,  all  the  cars  were  left  standing  on 
the  track,  while  the  locomotive  rolled 
over  and  over  down  a  high  embankment. 
Presently  it  occurred  to  the  train  crew 
and  passengers  that  perhaps  the  engineer 
and  fireman  might  have  been  killed ;  so 
with  due  deliberation  they  set  out  to  see 
about  it.  The  relief  party  met  the  engi- 
neer examining  the  track  and  wondering 
with  strange  Ethiopian  oaths,  "Wha' 
dat  wuz  done  wreck  dat  ingine."  Al- 
though the  boiler  had  rolled  over  him 
several  times  the  engineer  was  unhurt; 
but  the  boiler  was  so  badly  dented  where 
it  had  come  in  contact  with  the  engi- 
neer's head  that  it  had  to  be  sold  for 
scrap  iron.  Not  having  seen  the  boiler 
I  cannot  vouch  for  this  detail,  but  my 
informant  bears  an  excellent  reputation 
for  veracity. 

Like  the  crew,  the  passengers  are  all 
black  or  colored,  with  the  exception  of 
a  stray  tourist  or  a  buyer  for  the  fruit 
companies.  To  the  colored  passenger 
a  journey  seems  to  be  a  formidable  event. 
He,  or  she,  is  accompanied  to  the  station 
by  all  his  relatives  and  neighbors  who 
bid  him  farewell  with  much  weeping. 
The  rest  of  the  community  turn  out  to 
peddle  green  cocoanuts,  ginger  cakes, 
and  avocados.     Thus,  by  simply  taking 


a  railroad  trip,  one  is  enabled  to  see  the 
entire  population  of  Jamaica. 

One  innovation  might  well  be  copied 
by  American  railroads.  In  Jamaica  the 
train  boy  is  a  girl  who  never  pesters 
passengers  with  offers  of  stale  candy, 
staler  figs,  and  stalest  novels.  She  never 
appears  except  on  request  and  when  she 
does  come  she  brings  only  bottled  goods 
on  ice — soda  water,  ginger  ale,  dry  kola, 
and  the  lager  beer  of  commerce. 

Almost  the  Real   Tropics 

Montego  Bay,  the  western  terminus 
of  the  line,  comes  nearer  to  preconceived 
notions  of  what  a  tropical  town  should 
look  like  than  anything  on  the  island. 
There  is  the  great  semicircular  sweep  of 
the  bay,  with  the  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground, the  cocoanut  palms  fringing  the 
beach,  the  low  whitewashed  houses  flash- 
ing out  through  the  foliage,  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sea  fading  into  the  distance, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  To  complete  the 
picture  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort 
overlooking  the  bay  with  crumbling 
ramparts  on  which  totter  several  old 
guns  harking  back  to  the  days  of  the 
buccaneers  whose  doings  are  now  far 
enough  in  the  past  to  be  romantic  and 
almost  attractive. 

Montego  Bay,  being  far  removed 
from  the  souvenir  shops  of  Kingston  and 
the  tourists  who  patronize  them,  is  quiet 
and  sleepy  and  gives  one  a  better  idea  of 
the  true  Jamaica.  They  certainly  do 
lead  the  simple  life,  those  Jamaicans. 
As  bread  fruit  grows  everywhere,  not 
to  mention  other  food  products,  the 
hungry  man  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
help  himself.  Hence  the  boast  that 
there  is  no  poverty  in  Jamaica.  The 
more  liberal  of  the  better  classes  lament 
that  the  negro  is  too  contented  for  his 
own  good. 

One  man,  an  American  banana  plant- 
er, said  the  Jamaica  negro  was  a  good 
worker  when  decently  paid  and  kindly 
treated  and  that  he  would  rather  have 
them  than  any  other  laborers  he  had  ever 
employed ;  but  for  the  rest  there  was  a 
grand  chorus  of  complaint  that  the  negro 
would  not  work,  no  matter  what  the  pay 
or  the  treatment.  If  his  wages  are 
raised  until  he  can  earn  enough  in  one 
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day  to  support  him  a  week,  he  works 
that  one  day  and  rests  for  the  other  six. 
Still,  the  temptation  to  work  is  not  very 
strong.  I  heard  a  planter  testify  under 
oath  that  at  the  rates  he  paid  for  piece 
work  an  industrious  man  could  not  earn 
more  than  nine  cents  a  day.  Coffee 
pickers  earn  an  average  of  twelve  cents 


performed  he  feels  secure  and  so  becomes 
indolent  and  exacting. 

In  Montego  Bay  is  a  white  merchant 
whose  willingness  to  adjust  the  troubles 
of  humble  colored  folk  has  gained  him 
wide  renown  as  a  modern  Solomon.  To 
him  there  came  one  day  a  negro  woman 
with  a  tale  of  woe.     As  translated  to  me 
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a  day.  The  most  liberal  rate  quoted 
for  common  labor  was  thirty-six  cents  a 
day.  Household  servants  get  from  sixty- 
five  cents  to  $1.25  a  week. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  work  is 
done  by  women  leads  to  a  curious  situa- 
tion. The  Jamaica  young  man  is  on  the 
alert  to  marry  a  girl  who  can  support 
him  in  the  style  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed.  The  girl,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  chary  of  assuming  the  support 
of  a  family,  which  she  must  usually  do 
if  she  marries.  So  it  happens  that  mar- 
riage is  rather  an  unpopular  institution. 
A  man  and  woman  not  married  may 
dwell  together  for  life  in  peace,  because 
the  man  knows  if  he  is  not  on  his  good 
behavior  he  will  be  thrust  out  on  a  cold 
world.     Once  the  marriage  ceremony  is 


afterward  it  transpired  that  she  had  been 
living  with  a  man  for  ten  years;  that 
they  had  been  industrious,  judged  by 
Jamaica  standards,  and  had  therefore 
amassed  a  modest  competence.  But  there 
had  been  a  row  at  last  and  the  woman 
wanted  advice  about  a  separation  and  a 
division  of  the  property. 

"But,"  said  Solomon,  with  a  view  to 
restoring  harmony,  "instead  of  sepa- 
rating, why  don't  you  make  up  and  get 
married?" 

"What!  Me  marry  dat  thing?" 
shrieked  the  woman  in  horror.  She  did 
not  mind  living  with  the  man  for  ten 
years,  but  as  to  marrying  him  she 
wouldn't  and  she  didn't. 

The  ministers  of  all  denominations  are 
striving  hard  to  popularize  the  marriage 
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ceremony  with,  sometimes,  strange  re- 
sults. Once  a  negro  pair  decide  to 
marry,  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  a  grand  wedding 
blowout.  They  set  out  to  save  up  money 
for  the  wedding,  and  as  the  children 
grow  up  their  meager  earnings  are  added 
to  the  family  hoard  for  the  great  event. 
More  than  once  it  has  happened  that  a 
woman  has  been  married  to  the  man  she 
has  lived  with  for  years  attended  by 
their  own  grown-up  daughters  as  brides- 
maids. 

It  would  be  an  unobservant  tourist, 
indeed,  who  failed  to  notice  that  the 
milk  cans  are  equipped  with  padlocks. 
The  padlocks  are  a  necessary  recogni- 
tion of  the  negro's  inborn  tendency  to 
kleptomania.  While  graver  crimes  are 
rare  it  is  as  natural  for  the  negro  to 
pilfer  as  for  him  to  breathe,  so  the  white 
folk  say.  To  discourage  pilfering  the 
penalties  are  frequently  made  severe.  In 
the  police  court  at  Montego  Bay  I  heard 
a  youth  sentenced  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment for  stealing  a  pocket  knife 
worth  twenty-five  cents.  Another  youth 
who  proved  that  he  had  not  been  doing 
anything,  and  in  fact  had  done  nothing 
for  eight  months,  was  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive twelve  lashes.  Next  morning  at 
the  jail  he  was  stripped  and  stretched 
over  a  puncheon  while  a  constable  laid 
on  the  lashes  with  three  switches  tied 
together,  so  that  the  culprit  really  got 
three  dozen  instead  of  one. 

This  is  the  English  cure  for  vagrancy. 
Being  the  one  thing  that  makes  a  last- 
ing impression  on  the  negro  conscious- 
ness, the  English  rulers  of  the  island 
have  retained  the  lash  for  certain  of- 
fenses, thus  exemplifying  once  more  the 
English  genius  for  minding  other  peo- 
ple's business.  Under  English  rule, 
though  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  colored,  Jamaica  is  a  quiet, 
orderly  community  where  life  and  prop- 
erty are  safer  than  in  the  average  city 
of  the  United  States.  Hayti,  near  by, 
with  a  negro  population  under  negro 
rule,  is  relapsing  into  savagery.  While 
we  were  at  Kingston  the  papers  reported 
that  the  people  were  voodoo  dancing  in 
broad  daylight  in  the  streets  of  Haytian 
towns,  with  none  to  rebuke  them  or  stop 
them. 


Next  to  the  inhabitants,  the  thing 
that  makes  the  most  vivid  impression  on 
the  visiting  tenderfoot  in  Jamaica  in  Au- 
gust is  the  climate.  By  all  the  rules 
laid  down  in  official  weather  reports  the 
climate  should  be  mild  and  genial,  even 
in  August;  for  you  can  see  by  reference 
to  the  printed  tables  that  the  mean  max- 
imum for  the  year  is  only  eighty-seven 
degrees.  Having  all  this  official  intelli- 
gence committed  to  memory,  we  natu- 
rally provided  clothing  of  a  weight  suit- 
able for  any  other  summer  resort.  But 
somewhere  between  those  official  weath- 
er tables  and  the  almanac  something 
jumped  a  cog. 

Climate  and  Climate 

To  be  sure,  the  evenings  were  delight- 
ful, no  matter  what  the  day  had  been. 
One  night  it  was  so  cool  that  we  had 
to  turn  in  a  hurry  call  for  a  blanket; 
and  to  sleep  under  a  blanket  in  the  trop- 
ics in  mid-August  is  an  achievement  that 
should  not  be  hidden  under  a  bushel. 
Even  at  midday  it  was  all  right  sitting 
on  the  hotel  veranda  with  an  attentive 
waiter  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  lime 
squashes,  a  tropical  improvement  on  the 
American  lemonade,  but  any  attempt  at 
exercise,  or  even  the  thoughts  of  it, 
started  the  perspiration  in  streams. 

Jamaica  experienced  an  unprecedented 
drought  last  summer,  but  the  effects  of 
it  were  hardly  noticeable.  Apparently 
the  perspiration  of  the  inhabitants  must 
have  made  up  the  deficiency  in  other 
sources  of  moisture.  And  even  at  that 
Jamaicans  are  much  more  lightly  clad 
than  they  should  be,  according  to  the 
official  weather  records. 

Cosmetics  have  no  sale  in  Jamaica. 
They  won't  stay  put,  for  the  perspiring 
face  is  universal  and  perpetual.  After 
visiting  the  tropics  one  can  understand 
why  some  Hindoo  gods  have  six  arms. 
India,  you  remember,  is  in  the  tropics, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  in  trying  to 
evolve  a  conception  of  a  superior  being 
those  native  priests  should  hit  upon  a 
god  with  six  arms:  two  to  mop  the  per- 
spiration from  his  face,  two  to  catch 
fleas,  and  two  to  attend  to  less  important 
affairs.  In  the  language  of  heraldry  the 
crest  in  the  Jamaican  coat  of  arms  may 
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be  described  as  "On  a  handkerchief  a 
perspiratory  gland,  rampant";  or  if  it 
isn't  that,  it  ought  to  be. 

But  does  a  Jamaican  ever  admit  that 
anything  is  wrong  with  the  summer  cli- 
mate? Perish  the  thought!  Confront 
him  with  a  thermometer  and  he  will  reel 
off  a  formula  something  like  this: 

"Yes,  'tis  kind  o'  hot  to-day.  But 
(here  the  speaker  mops  his  oozing  brow) 
you  don't  feel  the  heat  (mop,  mop,  mop) 
like  ye  do  in  Noo  York.  And  ye  ought 
to  see  Jamaica  in  the  season.  (Mop, 
mop,  mop.)  Sunstroke  is  absolutely  un- 
known here,  sir.  All  ye  got  to  do  (mop, 
mop)  is  to  keep  out  of  the  sun  and  not 
exert  yerself,  and  ye  won't  feel  the  heat 
any  more  than  ye  do  right  now."  (Pro- 
longed and  vigorous  mopping.) 

Undoubtedly,  those  Jamaicans  have 
the  lure  of  the  tropics  in  acute  form. 
Once  a  man  has  lived  in  the  island  long 
enough  to  become  acclimated,  you  could 
not  drive  him  away;  not  if  you  were  to 
set  the  dogs  on  him,  you  couldn't.  After 
the  great  earthquake  of  1907,  there  was 
a    grand    rush    for    such    steamers    as 


chanced  to  be  in  port.  The  whole  white 
population  seemed  to  want  to  get  away 
from  the  accursed  place — far,  far  away 
where  they  would  never  see  it  again, 
nor  hear  from  it,  nor  think  about  it. 
But  before  sailing  time  every  man  jack 
of  them  had  sneaked  ashore  again.  Not 
one  left  on  account  of  the  earthquake. 

They  do  tell  of  an  English  planter 
who  grew  so  heartily  sick  of  the  eternal 
summer  and  the  prevailing  dusky  hue 
of  the  population  that  he  sold  out,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel,  and,  with  demonstra- 
tive rejoicing,  left  Jamaica,  never  to  re- 
turn. In  nine  weeks  he  was  back  in 
Kingston  trying  to  let  on  that  he  had 
just  run  back  home  on  a  business  trip, 
ye  know.  He  seemed  quite  put  out  be- 
cause the  new  owner  of  his  former  estate 
would  not  sell  it  back  to  him.  In  short, 
the  point  of  view  of  the  inhabitants 
seems  to  differ  materially  from  that  of 
well-informed  tourists  who  can  give  ex- 
act information  on  any  subject  without 
looking  at  the  guide  book. 

Moral :  Do  not  read  up  on  strange 
lands  before  you  visit  them. 
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==5>|  HE  horse  raffle  was  over 
and,  having  been  entirely 
unsuccessful  in  spite  of 
his  several  chances,  Nich- 
olas Wilson  suggested 
that  it  was  about  time 
that  we   return   to   the   plantation. 

"It  ain't  because  there's  anything  par- 
ticular to  do,  or  because  I  can't  get  every 
Saturday  afternoon  off  if  I  want  it," 
said  he  in  explanation.  "It's  simply 
that,  when  a  man's  overseer  of  a  place 
like  Belrive  he  can't  afford  to  stay  away 
from  his  base  any  length  of  time." 

So  we  mounted  our  ponies  and,  as  we 
jogged  slowly  homeward,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  remark  upon  the  overseer's  lack 
of  success. 

"You  didn't  have  much  luck  for  your 
pains,  did  you,  Nick?"  I  inquired,  with 
the  self-satisfied  sympathy  of  one  who 
had  not  taken  a  chance. 

Wilson  drew  the  raffle  tickets  from 
his  pocket  and,  leaning  from  the  saddle, 
scattered  them  in  a  fluttering  heap  upon 
the  roadside. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  he.  "I  like 
to  take  a  whirl  with  my  luck  every 
now  and  then,  just  to  see  how  it's  get- 
tin'  on.  If  I  win,  well  and  good.  If  I 
lose,  there's  always  a  chance  next  time. 
Takin'  things  all  in  all,  and  figurin'  in 
a  certain  contest  I  took  part  in  some 
time  ago,  I  reckon  I'm  pretty  well  ahead 
of  the  game.     But  I'll  tell  you. 

"It  was  the  first  year  I  come  to  Lou- 
isiana, and  Mr.  Gordon,  my  boss,  was 
still  strugglin'  along  with  cane  and  won- 
derin'  why  he  couldn't  make  Belrive  pay 
with  a  little  one-horse  sugar  mill  that'd 
been  built  before  the  war.  I  was  plant- 
in'  rice  with  a  pardner  on  a  little  fifty- 
acre  tract  just  out  of  town,  and  every- 
one was  laughin'  at  us  and  tellin'  us 
that  our  idea  of  a  scientific  crop  was  all 
a  dream. 


"You  see,  at  that  time,  rice  wasn't 
thought  of  much  in  this  part  of  Lou- 
isiana. Cane  was  everything  and  the 
sugar  planters  looked  on  a  rice  man  just 
about  the  way  the  cattlemen  look  on 
sheep  herders,  out  West.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  few  Frenchmen  puttin'  in 
Providence  rice,  but  that  only  made  the 
crop  a  bigger  joke  than  ever. 

"What's  Providence  rice?  Why,  it's 
where  you  plant  your  seed,  and  throw 
up  a  levee  or  so,  and  then  trust  in 
Providence  for  a  wet  season.  If  it  rains 
you're  all  right.  If  it  don't,  you  try 
again  next  year,  or  put  in  somethin' 
else,  if  you  haven't  got  the  nerve.  So, 
when  I  come  here  from  the  West  and 
invested  all  I  had  in  a  half-interest  in  a 
deep  well  and  pump  and  a  year's  lease 
on  them  fifty  acres,  everyone  thought  I 
was  crazy. 

"My  pardner  was  a  man  I'd  run  into 
in  town  and  interested  in  my  scheme. 
His  name  was  Evers,  but  I  called  him 
Doc,  and,  if  ever  he  come  from  any 
place  in  particular,  he  never  happened 
to  mention  it.  He  was  one  of  them 
people  that's  been  everywhere  and  seen 
everything  and  are  still  hustlin'  to  add 
to  their  list. 

"He'd  tried  every  profession  from 
medicine  to  deep-sea  divin'  and,  if  there 
was  any  place  in  the  world  he  hadn't 
visited  it  was  because  no  one  had  dis- 
covered it  yet.  He  was  mighty  small 
and  mighty  quiet,  but  he  had  more  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sense  than  any  man  I've 
ever  known.  I  reckon,  if  he'd  been  able 
to  stay  in  one  place  long  enough,  he'd 
a'  been  a  millionaire. 

"Our  quarters  wasn't  much  to  speak 
of.  We  just  had  a  couple  of  bunks  in 
the  pumphouse  and  a  table  to  eat  our 
meals  off  of.  Outside  was  a  stable  for 
the  mules  and  plows,  with  a  loft  above 
it  to  store  the  seed  rice  in. 
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"But  all  this  ain't  tellin'  you  about 
the  contest,  which  is  what  I  started  in 
to  do.  It  was  in  the  spring,  just  after 
we'd  got  our  crop  in,  and  I'd  come  to 
town  to  see  about  buyin'  the  lumber  for 
a  levee  machine.  On  my  way  to  the 
sawmill  I  run  into  a  crowd  of  people 
before  the  newspaper  office  and,  bein' 
curious,  I  stopped  to  see  what  the  trou- 
ble was.  Everyone  was  starin'  and 
pointin'  at  the  top  of  the  buildin'  and, 
lookin'  up,  I  seen  a  big  canvas  sign 
stretched   across  the  entire   front. 

"  'THE  SUGAR  BOWL'S  GRAND 
CONTEST  FOR  THE  MOST  POP- 
ULAR YOUNG  LADY  IN  TOWN' 
it  said,  and  then  it  went  on  to  explain 
the  rules  and  regulations,  and  wound  up 
with  the  prize,  which  was  a  free  trip 
to  Colorado  and  back.  Underneath  the 
canvas  sign  was  a  smaller  cardboard 
one,  with  'Standing  of  Candidates'  on 
it  and  a  list  of  names  and  numbers. 

"I'd  just  finished  readin'  it  all  when 
Tom  Wills,  a  friend  of  mine,  come  up 
and  grabbed  my  bridle. 

"  'Hold  on,  Nick,'  says  he.  'You  can't 
get  away  this  easy.  How  many  votes 
can  I  count  on  you  for?' 

:'  'Nary  a  vote,'  says  I,  'seein'  as  I 
don't  take  "The  Sugar  Bowl"  and 
don't  expect  to.  How  long's  it  been 
goin'  on?' 

"  'Only  a  week,'  says  he,  'but,  as 
usual,  it's  already  narrowed  down  to 
two  candidates.  Just  now  they're  about 
even.' 

"I  looked  at  the  first  two  names  on 
the  cardboard  sign  and  read — 'Miss  An- 
nette Broussard,  5680.  Miss  Kitty 
Moore,  5678.' 

:'  'Of  course,'  says  I,  'it's  the  old 
story  of  the  Frenchmen  against  the  rest 
of  the  population.  I  don't  suppose  it's 
necessary  to  ask  which  side  you're  on?' 
'  'Hardly,'  says  Tom,  'although,  even 
if  the  other  leader  wasn't  French,  I'd 
still  be  for  Kitty  Moore.' 

"  'And  even  if  there  wasn't  any  con- 
test  '   I  begins,   but  he   cut  me  off 

short. 

"  'No,'  says  he,  'it  isn't  that,  either, 
although  it  wouldn't  take  much  to  make 
it  so,  if  things  was  different.  Outside 
of  wantin'  to  beat  the  French  and  havin' 
Kitty  take  the  trip,  there's  still  another 


reason  for  tryin'  to  make  her  win.  It's 
a  case  of  her  marryin'  Joe  Bowen,  the 
man  she  loves,  a  year  sooner  than  she 
would  otherwise.' 

"  'I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  explain,' 
says  I.     'That  is,  if  it  isn't  confidential.' 

"  'Oh,  it's  somethin'  everyone  knows,' 
says  he.  'It's  a  wonder  you  haven't 
heard  of  it,  even  in  the  time  you've  been 
here.  You  see,  Kitty  and  Joe  have  been 
lovin'  each  other  ever  since  they  was 
children,  and  they'd  been  married  before 
this  if  they  could  have  afforded  it.  Joe 
didn't  have  anything,  and  Kitty's  only 
got  her  old  father,  who  runs  a  little 
truck  garden  that  just  about  keeps  'em 
alive.  Last  year  Joe  got  an  offer  from 
a  minin'  concern  in  Colorado  and  went 
out  there  to  take  it  up.  He  writes  that 
he's  doin'  pretty  well  and  that,  in  a 
couple  of  years,  he'll  be  able  to  come 
for  Kitty  and  take  her  back  out  there 
with  him. 

"  'Now  travel  from  here  to  Colorado 
and  back's  pretty  expensive,  and  livin' 
in  a  minin'  camp  ought  to  be  pretty 
cheap.  If  we  can  get  Kitty  out  there 
on  this  contest,  we  figure  she'll  find 
that  Joe's  saved  up  enough  already  for 
'em  to  start  on.' 

"  'I  see,'  says  I.  'But  ain't  you  doin' 
a  whole  lot  of  figurin'  on  someone  else's 
game  ?' 

"  'Not  at  all,'  says  Tom.  'We  put  it 
up  to  Kitty  and  she  entered  on  just 
these  grounds.  She  wants  to  marry 
Joe,  and  she  don't  care  who  knows  it. 
She's  that  kind.' 

"  'Very  well,'  says  I.  'If  I  subscribe 
to  "The  Sugar  Bowl,"  which  I  don't 
expect  to  do,  and  if  I  remember  to  save 
the  votes,  which  I  probably  won't  have 
time  to  do  even  if  I  do  subscribe,  you 
can  count  on  me.' 

"After  this  I  was  so  busy  buildin'  the 
levee  machine  and  tryin'  it  out  that  I 
never  give  the  contest  another  thought, 
and  it  wasn't  till  Doc  come  in  from 
town  one  day,  a  week  or  so  later,  that 
I  remembered  it  again. 

"  'They're  having  a  big  time  over  the 
contest,'  says  he  that  night,  as  we  was 
sittin'  out  in  front  of  the  pumphouse. 
'They  say  that  the  French  population 
hasn't  been   so   excited   since   the  war.' 

"'And  who's  ahead?'  I  asks.  'I  hope 
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it's  the  Moore  girl.  She's  the  one  I 
told  you  had  a  beau   out  West.' 

"  'Yes,'  says  Doc.  'I  remember. 
From  what  I  can  hear,  however,  there 
is  a  little  more  to  the  story  than  you 
gave  me.  It  seems  that,  before  leaving 
for  the  West,  the  beau  was  fast  falling 
a  victim  to  the  charms  of  the  other  con- 
testant, and  that  he  was  only  saved  from 
complete  enslavement  by  his  abrupt  de- 
parture. This,  as  you  can  imagine,  has 
only  added  to  the  rivalry  of  the  contest. 
The  French,  whereas  they  are  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  beau  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  an  alien,  nevertheless 
would  like  to  see  their  candidate  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  matter.  They  say 
that  if  their  champion  goes  West  there 
will  be  a  wedding,  and  that  Miss 
Moore  will  not  be  the  bride.  So  far 
the  two  girls  are  about  even.' 

"  'Well,'  says  I,  'not  havin'  seen 
either  of  'em,  I  can't  say,  but  if  I  was 
the  beau,  I  think  I'd  take  the  Kitty  girl. 
With  me,  Annette  'd  be  almost  too 
fancy  for  a  steady  diet.' 

"This  was  on  Monday.  On  Tues- 
day afternoon,  as  we  was  washin'  up 
after  the  day's  work,  we  had  a  visitor. 
He  was  a  little,  dried  up,  shrewd-faced 
man,  with  his  back  all  bent  from  plow- 
in'  and  enough  brogue  in  his  voice  to 
show  where  the  shrewd  face  come  from. 
Visitors  drivin'  out  pretty  often  to  laugh 
at  our  idea  of  scientific  rice,  I  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  him  till  he  hap- 
pened to  mention  that  he  was  a  truck 
gardener  and  that  he  had  a  little  patch 
of  woodland  he  might  clear  and  sink 
a  deep  well  in,  if  our  proposition  looked 
good  to  him. 

"  Why,  you're  Mr.  Moore,  the  fa- 
ther of  Miss  Kitty  Moore,  ain't  you?' 
I  asks  him. 

"The  old  man  looked  puzzled  for  a 
moment  and  then  smiled  as  the  answer 
come  to  him. 

"  'Oh,  yes.  Of  course,'  says  he.  'It's 
the  contest.  Yes,  I'm  Mr.  Moore,  and 
my  daughter  Kitty's  just  outside  in  the 
jumper.' 

"  'Won't  she  come  in?'  I  inquires. 

"  'No,  thank  you,'  says  he.  'She'd 
rather  wait  where  she  is  till  I  get 
through.' 

"  'Then   I'll   go   out  and  see   if   the 


horse  is  all  right,'  says  I.  'Mr.  Evers, 
my  pardner,  '11  show  you  round.' 

"I  went  outside  to  the  back  of  the 
pumpin'  plant,  and  there  was  an  old 
jumper,  with  a  mule  hitched  to  it  with 
rope  harness,  and  a  girl  sittin'  back  in 
the  tilted  seat.  She  was  a  little  girl, 
with  a  whole  lot  of  fluffy,  golden  brown 
hair,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  that  I  can't  de- 
scribe better  than  by  sayin'  that  they 
was  Irish  blue.  Perhaps  you've  seen 
the  sort  of  eyes  I  mean — the  big,  true, 
honest  kind  that  look  right  into  a  man, 
like  a  child's,  and  make  him  wish  he 
could  live  his  life  all  over  again,  if  only 
to  cut  out  the  unnecessary  meanness. 

"What  me  and  Miss  Moore  said  to 
each  other  before  her  father  come  back, 
I  don't  know.  I  suppose  it  was  mostly 
about  the  dry  weather,  and  the  prospect 
of  rain,  but  I  really  can't  recollect 
much  except  the  eyes,  and  the  hair. 

"I  do  remember,  though,  how  pleased 
I  was  when  the  old  man  thanked  us  and 
said  that,  if  we  was  agreeable,  he'd 
get  his  daughter  to  drive  him  out  again. 
It  was  funny  I  should  a'  felt  that  way 
as  I'd  been  cussin'  out  the  visitors  for 
botherin'  us,  only  the  day  before. 

"That  night,  as  we  was  sittin'  out 
in  front  of  the  pumphouse,  I  opened  up 
on  Doc  with  an  idea  I'd  been  nursin' 
ever  since  sunset. 

"  'Doc,'  says  I,  'for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, if  for  no  other  reason,  don't  you 
think  we  ought  to  take  a  newspaper?' 
'  'Oh,  I  don't  know,'  says  he.  'If 
anything  of  importance  happens  around 
us,  we're  bound  to  hear  of  it  sooner  or 
later.  Events  at  a  distance  can  hardly 
affect  us  one  way  or  the  other.' 

"  'That's  true,'  I  goes  on,  'but  a 
newspaper  has  other  uses.  There's  the 
pump,  for  instance.  You're  always 
lookin'  for  somethin'  to  start  the  fire 
with.' 

"  'Granted,'  says  he,  'but,  if  you  will 
remember,  we  are  going  to  put  in  an 
oil  burner.' 

"  'Just  the  same,'  says  I,  'I  think  we 
need  a  newspaper — say  The  Sugar 
Bowl.' " 

"Doc  knocked  out  his  pipe  and  looked 
down  in  the  bowl  for  a  second  or  so, 
like  he  expected  to  find  his  answer  in- 
side. 
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"  'Very  well,'  says  he.  'Don't  you  get 
a  hundred  votes  with  each  subscription 
and  a  single  vote  with  every  issue  of 
the  paper?' 

"  'What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?'  I 
asks,  feelin'  kind  of  sore  on  him  all  of  a 
sudden,  yet  not  knowin'  exactly  why. 

"  'Oh,  nothing,'  says  he.  'It's  funny  I 
should  have  thought  of  it,  isn't  it?' 

"The  next  afternoon  I  rode  into  town 
and  took  out  a  subscription  for  The 
Sugar  Bowl.  After  I'd  cast  my  hundred 
votes  for  Miss  Kitty  Moore,  I  found 
they  was  makin'  out  the  day's  list  and 
asked  'em  to  let  me  see  it  before  they 
posted  it.  With  my  hundred  votes, 
Miss  Moore  was  still  another  hundred 
behind,  and  they  told  me  that  they  was 
now  sellin'  papers  at  a  cent  apiece,  just 
creditin'  you  with  the  votes  in  'em  if 
you  didn't  want  to  take  the  trouble  to 
cut  'em  out  and  cast  'em  yourself. 

"Of  course  it  was  a  graft,  as  I  don't 
suppose  they  had  fifty  papers  over  the 
regular  edition,  but,  somehow,  I  didn't 
seem  to  care.  There  was  a  silver  dollar 
in  my  pocket  and,  when  the  list  went  up 


a  few  minutes  later,  Miss  Moore  was 
even  again. 

"Well,  you  can  figure  what  happened 
after  this.  When  a  man  starts  in  on  a 
thing  of  that  kind  he  never  knows  where 
to  stop,  and  I'm  not  one  of  the  stoppin' 
kind.  Every  afternoon  I'd  find  some 
excuse  to  go  to  town  about  the  time 
they  posted  the  list  and,  whenever  Miss 
Moore  was  behind,  whatever  silver  I 
had  on  me  went  her  way. 

"At  the  end  of  the  week  old  man 
Moore  come  out  to  our  place  again  and, 
after  this,  I  begun  to  make  it  bills.  Of 
course  me  and  Doc  had  lumped  our  pile 
for  the  rice  proposition  and  by  careful 
watchin'  was  just  managin'  to  scrape 
along,  so  what  money  I  used  come  from 
the  little  I  had  outside.  It  wasn't  much 
to  start  with,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks,  just  when  the  contest  was  gettin' 
good  and  hot,   it  give  out  entirely. 

"I  never  will  forget  the  afternoon  I 
decided  to  ask  Doc's  permission  to  draw 
on  my  share  of  the  plantation  fund.  We 
couldn't  afford  it,  and  I  sure  hated  to 
do  it,  but  I'd  got  to  where  I  just  had 
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to  keep  on.  Miss  Moore  was  behind, 
the  Frenchmen  was  crowin',  and  Tom 
Wills  had  a  scheme  for  givin'  'em  a 
scare.  It  was  for  several  of  us  to  get 
together  and  bunch  our  votes  till  the 
Frenchmen  laid  down,  and  I'd  promised 
to  join. 

"The  afternoon  bein'  Saturday,  I  ap- 
proached Doc  right  after  supper  so  as 
to  figure  with  Tom  Wills  that  night. 
Doc  heard  me  through  without  a  word 
and,  when  I  was  finished,  sat  for  a 
while  lookin'  into  his  pipe. 

"  'Very  well,  Nick,'  says  he  finally. 
'But  don't  you  think  that  we  have 
enough  to  contend  with,  without  taking 
up  someone  else's  affairs?' 

"  'It  ain't  someone  else's  affairs,  seein' 
as  I've  made  it  mine,'  says  I.  'Miss 
Moore's  a  nice  girl,  and  I  mean  to  make 
her  win.' 

"  'And  have  you  considered  that,  in 
doing  so,  you  will  only  be  helping  her 
to  marry  another  man?'  asks  Doc. 

"Well,  you  may  not  believe  me,  but 
it  was  the  first  time  I'd  seen  the  matter 
in  that  light.  With  the  excitement  of 
the  contest  and  my  wantin'  so  much  to 
see  Miss  Moore  win,  this  side  of  the 
business  had  plumb  escaped  me. 

"I  reckon  I  blushed  and  I  know  I 
hesitated,  but  them  big,  honest  eyes  come 
up  before  me,  and  I  seen  that  I  had 
to  go  on. 

"  'Just  the  same,'  says  I,  'I'll  take  the 
money.  Miss  Moore  wants  that  trip 
and,  if  I  can  do  it,  I'm  goin'  to  make 
her  win.' 

"Doc  put  up  his  pipe  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

"  'Nick,'  says  he,  'you're  a  good  deal 
of  a  man,  but  you're  also  a  good  deal 
of  a  fool.' 

"Next  mornin',  as  we  was  loafin' 
round  and  kickin'  as  usual  about  the 
Sunday  rest  we'd  been  lookin'  forward 
to  all  week,  a  buggy  drove  up  to  the 
pumphouse.  Inside  was  a  man  and  a 
girl  and,  when  they  got  close  enough, 
I  seen  that  the  man  was  Mouton,  our 
landlord. 

"  'Good  morning,  M'sieus,'  says  he. 
'I  have  come  to  ask  a  favor  which  I  am 
sure  my  tenants  will  not  refuse.  I  am 
canvassing  votes  for  the  contest  and  am 
fortunate  enough  to  have  with  me  the 


one  to  whose  support  I  am  pledged. 
M'sieus,  allow  me  to  present  Miss 
Broussard,  the  candidate  of  our  party.' 

"As  you  can  imagine,  I  made  my  first 
look  at  Miss  Broussard  a  good  one.  She 
was  a  regular  French  beauty,  all  silk 
and  ruffles  and,  in  her  way,  I  reckon 
she  was  just  as  pretty  a  girl  as  Miss 
Moore.  She  had  big  black  eyes  and  blue 
black  hair  and  her  color  was  the  bright- 
est I've  ever  seen,  although  the  rest  of 
her  face  was  a  little  too  pale.  The 
whole  time  Mouton  was  talkin'  she  kept 
bowin'  and  smilin'  at  us  and,  as  soon 
as  he  got  through,  she  pulled  out  a  lit- 
tle book  and  pencil  as  though  every- 
thing was  arranged  already  and  all  she 
had  to  do  was  to  write  down  our  names. 

"It  was  pretty  embarrassin',  but  I 
done  the  best  I  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

"  'I'm  afraid  you've  come  a  little  late 
for  me,  Mouton,'  says  I,  'seein'  as  I'm 
already  pledged  to  the  other  side.  My 
pardner  here's  still  free,  though,  and, 
if  Miss  Broussard  wants  to  try  her 
hand  on  him,  I  ain't  the  one  to  inter- 
fere. Meanwhile,  if  you'll  step  down 
in  the  field  with  me  for  a  minute,  I'll 
show  you  the  place  I  was  thinkin'  about 
for  that  line  fence.' 

"Of  course  it  was  a  pretty  mean  trick 
to  play  on  Doc,  but  there  wasn't  any 
other  way,  and  besides,  our  crop  was 
beginnin'  to  get  above  ground,  and  we 
needed  the  fence  bad. 

"It  took  nearly  a  half  hour  for  me 
to  convince  Mouton  that  we  couldn't 
raise  rice  if  the  neighbors'  cattle  ate  it 
up  as  fast  as  it  sprouted,  and  when  we 
finally  got  back  to  the  buggy,  Doc  and 
the  girl  was  talkin'  away  like  old  friends. 
Both  of  'em  was  mighty  solemn  and 
serious  though,  and  when  Miss  Brous- 
sard drove  away  a  few  minutes  later, 
she  was  so  busy  thinkin'  about  some- 
thin'  that  she  forgot  to  tell  us  good-bye. 

"For  the  rest  of  the  mornin'  Doc  was 
even  quieter  than  usual,  and  then,  just 
before  we  went  into  dinner,  he  straight- 
ened himself  up  with  a  little  shake,  like 
a  man  who's  made  up  his  mind. 

"  'Nick,'  says  he,  'I've  been  thinking 
things  over,  and  I  guess  I'll  have  to  take 
back  what  I  said  about  your  drawing  on 
the  plantation  fund.' 
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"  'Bin  me  and  Tom  Wills  have  got 
everything  planned,'  says  I.    'We've  told 


Miss 
sayin 


Moore  and  she's  written  West, 
to  look  out  for  her,  as  she's  bound 
to  win.  You  don't  want  me  to  pull  out 
now,  do  you?' 

"Doc  opened  his  mouth  like  he  was 
goin'  to  speak,  and  then  give  himself 
another  little  shake  and  went  over  to  the 
door. 

"  'I'm  sorry,  Nick,'  says  he,  'but  I 
don't  see  anything  else  for  you  to  do.' 

"Well,  that  settled  it  as,  accordin'  to 
our  agreement,  we'd  both  put  in  for  one 


year.  Even  then,  lookin'  at  the  matter 
in  the  light  of  reason,  I  could  see  that 
I  was  wrong  and  that  it'd  be  a  foolish 
way  to  spend  the  money,  but  that  didn't 
keep  me  from  feelin'  sore.  For  the  rest 
of  the  day  I  sulked  around,  nursin'  my 
grudge  against  Doc,  and  I  reckon  sooner 
or  later  we'd  a'  had  words,  if  not  worse, 
if  a  second  visitor  hadn't  come  that 
afternoon. 

"This  time  it  was  my  boss,  Mr.  Gor- 
don, and,  after  he'd  talked  to  me  for  a 
minute  or  so,  I  forgot  all  about  Doc 
and  the  money  and  everything  else.  You 
see,  I'd  been  tryin'  to  interest  Mr.  Gor- 
don in  rice  ever  since  comin'  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  that  afternoon  he  told  me  that 
he  was  about  ready  to  make  up  his  mind, 
if  I  thought  the  land  at  Belrive  would 
do. 

"Ten  minutes  after  he  rode  up  I  was 
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in  the  saddle  and  on  the  way  back  with 
him,  and  for  the  next  three  or  four  days 
I  was  so  busy  runnin'  lines  and  figurin' 
on  levees  that  I  hardly  had  time  for  my 
meals. 

"It  all  ended  in  Mr.  Gordon  turnin' 
his  back  on  cane  and  decidin'  to  put  in 
rice  with,  me  as  overseer,  if  I  wanted 
the  job.  Of  course  I  had  to  consider 
Doc,  but  when  he  rode  over  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Gordon's  message,  I  found  he 
hadn't  an  objection  in  the  world. 

"Don't  think,  though,  that  this  had 
anything  to  do  with  our  misunderstand- 
in'.  Doc  never  mentioned  it,  and  his 
smile,  when  he  shook  hands  with  me, 
was  just  like  it'd  always  been. 

"  'I  congratulate  you,  Nick,'  says  he, 
after  everything  was  settled.  'It's  what 
you've  been  wanting,  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  haven't  wanted  it  also.  Now  that 
the  rice  is  up  and  our  experiment  is 
proving  itself  a  success,  I'm  more  or  less 
losing  interest  in  it  all.  I  suppose  it's 
my  old  restlessness.  By  the  time  we 
get  the  crop  off,  I'll  be  wanting  to  move 
on  again.' 

"After  this  I  went  to  New  Orleans 
with  Mr.  Gordon  to  see  about  the  equip- 
ment, and  for  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks  we  was  so  busy  lookin'  at  pumps 
and  layin'  implements  that  I  didn't  have 
a  chance  to  give  the  contest  a  thought. 
In  fact,  it  wasn't  till  we'd  pulled  into 
town  on  the  way  home  that  it  all  come 
back  to  me  and,  seein'  Tom  Wills  at  the 
depot,  I  called  him  over  for  the  latest 


news 


Hello,  Tom,'  says  I.  'How're  they 
comin'  ?  I  hope  you  understood  my  mes- 
sage about  the  votes?  I  just  couldn't 
get  my  pardner  to  see  it  our  way.' 

"Tom  looked  mighty  surprised  for 
a  moment  and  then  begun  to  grin  kind 
of  slow  and  satisfied,  like  folks  do  when 
they  find  out  they're  the  first  to  tell  you 
bad  news. 

"  'No,  I  reckon  not,'  says  he.  'You 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  haven't 
heard?' 

"  'Let  her  come,'  says  I.  'The  sooner 
I  have  it,  the  better  you'll  feel.' 

"  'Why,  Kitty's  withdrawn,'  says  he, 
'and,  as  far  as  Miss  Broussard's  winnin' 
is  concerned,  the  contest's  over.  You 
just  ought  to  hear  'em  at  the  newspaper 


office.  They'd  figured  on  takin'  in  enough 
in  the  next  three  weeks  to  retire  from 
business  and,  the  way  things  are  now, 
you  couldn't  sell  votes  at  five  cents  a 
thousand.' 

"I  was  so  surprised  I  couldn't  do 
nothin'  but  stammer. 

"'Miss — Miss  Moore's  withdrawn?' 
I  asks.    'You  say  she's  withdrawn  ?' 

"  'Yes,'  says  Tom.  'We  carried  out 
the  plan  I  told  you  of  and  it  went  fine, 
although  a  certain  new  party  jumped  in 
for  the  other  side  and  kept  us  guessin' 
for  a  week  or  so.  Then  this  party  went 
out  to  see  Kitty,  and  that  afternoon  she 
withdrew  her  name  and  went  off  to  visit 
a  cousin  in  the  parish. 

"  'Yes,  sir,  she  laid  down  on  us  just 
when  we  was  about  to  win  and,  what's 
more,  she  wouldn't  give  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. There  isn't  a  one  of  us  that 
ain't  dead  sore  on  her,  and  you  just 
ought  to  see  the  letter  Joe  Bowen  wrote 
back  when  we  sent  him  the  news.  He 
said  that  Kitty'd  thrown  him  down  on 
purpose,  but  he  reckoned  he  was  all  the 
better  off,  seein'  as  Miss  Broussard  was 
comin'  out  in  her  place.  I'm  told  he 
wrote  Kitty  the  same  thing,  only  a  little 
stronger.' 

"  'The  hound,'  says  I.  'And  who  was 
the  new  party?' 

"Tom  grinned  for  a  second  before 
answerin',  so's  to  let  me  have  the  full 
benefit  of  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  'Why,  Doc  Evers,  your  pardner,' 
says   he. 

"Well,  I  reckon  I  seen  red  for  a  mo- 
ment, like  the  folks  you  read  of  in  the 
stories.  Then  I  got  a  grip  on  myself 
and  caught  Tom's  arm. 

"  'Just  say  that  again,'  says  I,  'and 
when  you're  doin'  it,  be  mighty  certain 
that  you're  sure.' 

"  'Oh,  there  isn't  a  doubt  about  it,' 
says  Tom.  'Doc  admitted  it  all  right, 
although  he  wouldn't  say  anything 
more.' 

"  'I  see,'  says  I.  'I  reckon  I'll  move 
on.' 

"How  I  got  out  to  our  place  I  don't 
know.  I  have  a  recollection  of  lashin" 
my  horse  and  of  the  fence  posts  whizzin' 
by,  and  then  I  was  pullin'  up  before  the 
pumphouse,  with  my  quirt  gripped  ready 
for  use.     Doc  was  sittin'  outside,  in  his 
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usual  place,  and  when  he  caught  sight 
of  my  face,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  holdin' 
up  a  hand. 

"  'Go  easy,  Nick,'  says  he,  'and  per- 
haps you  won't  say  anything  that  you'll 
be  sorry  for  afterward.' 

" 'Why'd  you  do  it?'  says  I.  'I'll 
give  you  just  about  a  minute  to  explain.' 

"  'You'll  have  to  make  it  a  lifetime, 
Nick,'  says  he.  'The  explanation  isn't 
mine  to  give  you,  or  you  would  have 
had  it  from  the  first.  This  much  I  can 
tell  you,  though.  If  you  knew  all,  you 
would  agree  with  me.' 

"  'Then  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  a 
thing?'  I  asks  him.  'Not  even  how  you 
come  to  get  so  crazy  about  Miss  Brous- 
sard  ?' 

"  'That  is  ridiculous  and  you  know  it,' 
says  he.  'As  I  have  said,  the  explanation 
is  not  mine  to  give.' 

"I  lifted  the  quirt  and  drew  back  my 
arm,  and  then  somethin'  told  me  that 
it'd  only  be  cowardly  and  wouldn't  do 
any  particular  good. 

"  'Evers,'  says  I,  'I  come  out  here  in- 
tendin'  to  make  this  a  personal  matter 
between  us,  but  I  reckon  we  can  just 
as  well  call  that  part  of  it  off.  You  can 
understand,  however,  that  we're  done. 
The  crop  is  where  you  can  handle  it  and 
I'll  leave  it  to  you.  Anything  you  think 
I've  got  comin'  to  me,  you  can  bank  in 
town.' 

"That  night  I  went  over  to  Belrive 
and  begun  to  arrange  things  for  my 
new  job.  The  weeks  rolled  round,  and 
Miss  Broussard  won  the  contest  and  was 
shipped  off  in  triumph  by  the  French- 
man, with  a  special  band  of  music,  but 
I  was  so  busy  fixin'  up  my  new  quarters 
and  installin'  the  pump  that  I  didn't 
have  much  time  to  care.  A  little  later 
though,  when  I  heard  that  she  was 
goin'  to  marry  Joe  Bowen,  I  did  spend 
a  mornin'  figurin'  on  what  I'd  like  to  do 
to  the  groom.  I  reckon  if  an  Indian  had 
happened  round  about  that  time,  he'd  a' 
learned  somethin'   to  his  interest. 

"About  a  week  later  Miss  Moore 
come  home  again,  but  somehow  I 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  see  her.  Every 
time  I'd  get  up  my  nerve  I'd  think  about 
what  my  pardner'd  done,  and  about  how 
everyone  in  town  felt  toward  her,  and 
I'd  just  naturally  wilt. 


"Of  course  I  knew  that  the  girl  had 
acted  of  her  own  free  will  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  I  couldn't  help  from  thinkin' 
that  Doc  had  played  a  crooked  game.  If 
he  hadn't,  why  couldn't  he  tell  his  own 
pardner  about  it? 

"So  I  spent  the  time  in  roamin'  round 
the  big,  empty  overseer's  house,  thinkin' 
about  how  them  Irish  blue  eyes  would 
fill  up  the  bare  places  and  wonderin'  if  I 
couldn't  find  another  pair  that'd  do  just 
as  well.  It's  funny  how  a  man  can  get 
that  way.  Every  time  I'd  see  Miss 
Moore  and  dodge  her,  I'd  feel  like  I 
was  sentencin'  myself  to  life  imprison- 
ment, yet  I  wouldn't  a'  had  her  caught 
me  for  the  world. 

"It  was  in  the  fall,  and  the  harvest 
was  all  over,  when  I  finally  met  her 
face  to  face.  I  run  into  her  at  a  bend 
of  the  road  and,  although  I  tried  to  bow 
and  pass  on,  she  wouldn't  let  me  by. 

"  'One  moment,  Mr.  Nicholson,'  says 
she.  'I  have  a  question  to  ask  you.  I 
hear  that  you  have  quarreled  with  Mr. 
Evers  about  the  contest  and  have  left 
him.     Is  this  true?' 

"  'It  is,'  says  I.  'When  a  man  treats 
his  pardner  like  he  treated  me,  it's  about 
time  to  leave.' 

"  'And   didn't  he  explain  ?'   she  asks. 
"  'He  did  not,'  says  I.     'I  reckon  it's 
just  as  well.he  didn't  try.' 

"Miss  Moore  give«  a  little  gulp,  and 
her  eyes  begun  to  shine. 

"  'Mr.  Nicholson,'  says  she,  'your  part- 
ner is  the  bravest,  truest  man  I  have  ever 
known,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  has 
acted  wisely.  He  should  at  least  have 
told  you  and  as  he  has  not  I  am  going 
to  do  it  myself.  I  can't  have  you  think 
ill  of  such  a  man.' 

"So  Miss  Moore  give  me  the  explana- 
tion, and  although  I'd  figured  on  it  of- 
ten, it  was  the  last  thing  I'd  'a'  suspiected. 
"It  seems  that  Miss  Broussard  had 
consumption  and  that  Doc  seen  it  the 
minute  he  laid  eyes  on  her,  that  day  at 
the  pumphouse.  He  likewise  seen  that 
she  wasn't  takin'  care  of  herself,  and 
when  he  told  her  that  he  was  a  doctor 
and  taxed  her  with  it,  she  broke  down 
and  begged  him  not  to  tell. 

"You  see,  the  French  here  have  a 
horror  of  an  invalid,  and  she  was  afraid 
that,    if  it    was    known,    it'd    ruin    her 
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chances  of  marryin'.  She  said  she'd 
been  to  a  doctor  in  another  town  and 
he'd  told  her  that  she  could  save  her- 
self by  goin'  West,  but  she  hadn't  had 
either  a  good  enough  excuse  or  the 
money  to  go. 

"When  the  contest  come  she  saw  her 
salvation  and  she  entered  it  heart  and 
soul.  Bein'  in  love  with  Bowen,  she 
hoped  to  marry  him  when  she  got  to 
Colorado  and,  by  livin'  there,  get  back 
her  health. 

"So  this  is  what  Doc'd  had  in  mind 
when  he  went  back  on  my  touchin'  the 
plantation  fund  and  after  I  left,  he'd 
gone  into  the  contest  for  Miss  Brous- 
sard  with  what  little   he   had   outside. 

[346] 


Bein'  scared  by  Tom  Wills  bunchin' 
the  votes  and  seein'  no  other  way,  he'd 
finally  gone  to  Miss  Moore  and  put  the 
matter  up  to  her. 

"Miss  Moore  told  it  all  mighty  quiet 
and  simple,  givin'  the  credit  to  Doc  and 
not  even  hintin'  at  the  way  she  must 
a'  felt  at  havin'  to  keep  her  mouth  shut 
when  all  her  friends  was  down  on  her. 
She  likewise  didn't  even  show  a  sign  of 
jealousy  in  speakin'  of  the  other  girl. 
To  have  heard  her,  you'd  a'  thought 
that  Miss  Broussard  had  done  her  a 
favor  in  winnin'  the  contest  and 
marryin'  her  beau. 

"  'And  now,'  says  she,  when  it  was 
all  over,  'I  want  you  to  go  right  straight 
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to  Mr.  Evers  and  beg  his  pardon  for 
the  way  you  have  treated  him.' 

'  'I'll  be  there  in  a  half  hour,'  says  I, 
'if  my  horse  don't  play  out.'  " 

Wilson  paused  and  cast  a  watchful 
glance  upon  both  sides  of  the  road,  for, 
by  now,  we  had  entered  the  boundaries 
of  Belrive. 

"Well,  there  ain't  much  more  to 
tell,"  he  went  on  after  a  moment.  "It 
was  just  twenty-nine  minutes  later,  to 
be  exact,  that  I  arrived  at  our  old  place 
and  wTent  up  through  the  stubble  to  the 
pumphouse.  The  crop  was  all  off  and 
our  experiment  had  turned  out  even  bet- 
ter than  we'd  hoped  for,  and  Doc  was 
gettin'  ready  to  leave. 

"He  was  sittin'  outside  when  I 
finally  pulled  up  and,  as  before,  he 
looked  at  my  face  and  come  forward, 
but  this  time  he  held  out  his  .hand. 

"  'Doc,'  says  I,  and  my  voice  was 
breakin',  'why  didn't  you  tell  me?' 

"  'Professional  ethics,'  says  he.  'I 
was  a  real  doctor  once,  you  know.' 

"A  little  later,  after  we'd  thrashed 
it  all  out  and  shook  hands  again,  he 
took  me  by  the  shoulders  and  squared 
off  from  me  with  a  queer,  yearnin'  sort 
of  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  'And  now  that  you've  told  me  all 
that  Miss  Moore  said  to  you,  Nick,' 
says  he,  '  suppose  you  tell  me  what  you 
said  to  her.' 


'  'Why,  I  just  thanked  her,  and  come 
right  out  here,'  says  I.  'Why  do  you 
ask?' 

"  'Nick,  Nick,'  says  Doc.  'Are  you 
blind?' 

"Well,  I  was  blind  all  right — with 
happiness.  I  just  stood  there  and 
smiled  and  gulped,  and  if  someone  had 
come  by  just  then  and  offered  me  a  pass 
to  Heaven,  I  reckon  I'd  a'  told  him 
I  was  already  supplied. 

"  'Why  Doc,'  I  begins,  'do  you  mean 
to  tell  me' 

"  'Of  course,'  says  he.  'Anyone  but 
you  would  have  seen  it  from  the  first. 
I  guess  you'd  better  take  my  horse. 
Your's  is  pretty  well  fagged.' 

Wilson  paused  again,  for  we  had  ar- 
rived at  his  home.  It  was  a  quiet,  spot- 
less place,  well  shaded  by  its  grove  of 
oaks  and,  looking  down  through  the 
tree  trunks,  I  could  see  his  little  daugh- 
ter, Kitty,  running  forward  to  meet  him 
at  the  gate. 

There  was  a  look  of  infinite  tender- 
ness in  the  overseer's  weatherbeaten 
face  as  he  reached  down  for  the  child, 
and  after  he  had  lifted  her  to  the 
saddle,  I  could  see  that  she  had  her 
mother's  eyes  of  Irish  blue. 

"So  you  see  I've  always  been  kind 
of  partial  to  contests,"  said  Wilson  in 
conclusion.  "After  all,  there  ain't  any- 
thing like  a  winnin'  loss." 
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What  Trajectory  Means  and  What  It  Is  for  Some  of  the  Best 
Known  Sporting  Cartridges 


~=*\  HE  trajectory  of  a  bullet 
is  the  curved  path  of  its 
flight.  Every  missile  trav- 
els in  a  constantly  increas- 
ing curve.  The  height  of 
that  curve,  for  a  given 
range,  depends  upon  the  speed  at  which 
the  projectile  flies.  No  trajectory  can  be 
flat,  because  no  curve  is  flat;  it  will  be 
low  with  a  swift  bullet  and  high  with  a 
slow  one.  The  advantage  of  a  low  tra- 
jectory is  that  it  extends  the  range 
throughout  which  one  can  hit  game  with- 
out making  a  close  guess  at  the  distance 
and  precise  allowance  for  the  drop  of 
bullet. 

.  Imagine  yourself  hunting  with  an  ac- 
curate but  low-speed  rifle — say  a  .38-55 
or  a  .45-70  of  the  type  favored  a  few 
years  ago.  In  your  hunting  ground  the 
cover  is  so  thick  that  the  guides  say: 
"Don't  bother  about  trajectory;  nine- 
tenths  of  big  game  is  shot  within  a  hun- 
dred yards,  and  any  rifle  will  carry  'level' 
enough  to  do  the  trick  at  that  distance." 
But  the  days  slip  by,  your  vacation 
is  near  spent,  and  you  have  no  trophy. 
Then  the  extraordinary  happens.  A  fine 
bull  moose  steps  out  to  the  lake's  margin. 
There  he  stands,  clearly  outlined  against 
,sky  and  water,  as  fair  a  mark  ■  as  any 
bull's-eye  on  your  target  range  at  home. 
It  is  your  last  chance  to  retrieve  from 
failure  a  trip  you  have  planned  these 
three  years  past,  and  one  that  has  cost 
you  a  pretty  penny,  withal. 

The  beast  is  a  good  way  off;  just 
how  far  is  not  easy  for  city-trained  eyes 
to  gauge.  You  say  to  yourself,  "Three 
hundred  yards,"  and  raise  the  rear  sight 
accordingly.  Beside  you  is  a  big,  old 
mossy  log — as  good  a  muzzle-rest  as  man 
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could  wish.  It  is  afair  advantage  to  take 
for  so  long  a  shot.  The  moose  does  not 
wind  you.  There  is  no  hurry.  You  aim 
as  you  never  aimed  before,  draw  trigger 
with  never  a  blink  or  shrink,  and — miss ! 

"Chr-r-ristopher  Columbus !"  or  words 
to  that  effect. 

The  moose  has  vanished  forever.  And 
what's  to  blame? 

Trajectory  is  to  blame.  Your  guide 
was  right  about  the  nine  times  in  ten; 
but  about  this  supreme  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  one  chance  in  ten  he  was  dead, 
dead  wrong. 

You  overestimated  the  distance  by 
fifty  yards — not  a  very  bad  guess,  under 
the  circumstances.  At  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  where  the  moose  really  stood, 
your  slow-moving  bullet,  aimed  for  three 
hundred,  flew  nearly  or  quite  two  feet 
too  high.  Had  you  been  armed  with  an 
accurate  high-speed  rifle,  say  a  .30  U.  S., 
'06,  the  bullet  would  have  landed  on  the 
moose,  from  two  to  seven  inches  above 
the  point  you  aimed  at,  with  strong  prob- 
ability of  bringing  meat  to  camp. 

These  figures  are  not  the  kind  reprint- 
ed by  catalogue  experts  in  the  gun-talk 
pages  of  magazines.  They  are  the  kind 
that  bring  results.  No  gun  ever  shoots 
swift  for  one  man  and  slow  for  another. 
Its  trajectory  is  pre-determined  when  the 
cartridge  is  loaded,  and  one  can  no  more 
alter  it  by  anecdotes  of  fluke  shots  than 
he  can  by  pulling  harder  on  the  trigger. 

Trajectory,  then,  is  something  that 
every  up-to-date  sportsman  should  un- 
derstand. To  do  so,  one  must  give  at- 
tention to  a  few  figures.  Those  com- 
monly printed  in  catalogue  tables  do  not 
tell  the  facts  that  a  hunter  most  needs 
to  know.     The  midway  rise  of  a  bullet 
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over  certain  ranges  may  have  some  value 
in  comparing  weapons,  but  little  in  hunt- 
ing; for  nobody  will  make  a  mistake  of 
fifty  per  cent  in  judging  distance.  The 
zone  of  probable  error  is  the  twenty-five 
to  seventy-five  yards  nearest  the  mark 
shot  at,  both  on  the  hither  side  and  be- 
yond the  object. 

Trajectory  tables,  to  be  of  practical 
use  to  sportsmen,  should  show  the  height 
of  bullet  curve  every  twenty-five  or  fifty 
yards  from  muzzle  to  range  sighted  for; 
also  the  drop  below  line  of  aim,  at  sim- 
ilar intervals,  for  some  distance  beyond 
that  range.  It  is  not  expedient  to  pub- 
lish many  such  tables  in  this  place,  nor 
is  it  needful  to  do  so.  Rifle  ammuni- 
tion may  be  classified  in  a  few  well- 
defined  groups,  and  a  typical  cartridge 
of  each  group  will  serve  for  comparison. 

I  have  selected  four  typical  cartridges, 
and  give  their  trajectories,  at  sporting 
ranges,  in  detail.  They  may  be  com- 
pared with  others  by  noting,  first,  the 
relative  length  of  bullet  in  calibers,  and, 
second,  the  midway  height  of  curve  over 
a  given  range,  as  given  in  catalogues. 
The  cartridges  chosen  for  illustration 
are  as  follows: 

{A).  The  .22  long-rifle.  Typical  of 
miniature  rim-fires  used  on  very  small 
game  and  vermin;  also  by  beginners,  as 
primers  of  marksmanship,  and  by  older 
sportsmen  to  "keep  their  hands  in." 

(B).  The  .32  Winchester  auto-load- 
ing cartridge.  Type  of  cheap,  short- 
range  ammunition  suitable  for  shooting 
in  settled  regions  at  small  game  gener- 
ally and  at  predatory  creatures,  yet  pow- 
erful enough  for  an  occasional  deer  or 
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(C).  The  well-known  .30-30.     Dif- 


fering but  little  from  others  in  a  series 
of  cartridges  of  about  two  thousand  feet 
a  second  muzzle  velocity,  which  are 
much  used  on  game  from  deer  to  elk, 
having  fairly  low  trajectory,  fair  accu- 
racy, and  enough  power  for  all  but  the 
largest  American  game. 

(D).  The  .30  U.  S.,  model  of  1906, 
with  Spitzer  bullet.  Typical  of  the  latest 
military  and  big  game  cartridges  of  high- 
est velocity  associated  with  fine  accuracy 
and  great  shocking  power. 

The  calculations  are  my  own,  checked 
against  results  of  careful  tests,  and  are 
close  enough  averages  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Be  it  remembered,  however, 
that  trajectories  for  the  same  arm  vary 
a  little,  even  at  moderate  ranges,  ac- 
cording to  atmospheric  conditions  and 
elevation  above  sea-level ;  more  still,  ac- 
cording to  the  vertical  deviation  of  shots 
fired  and  the  flip  or  stiffness  of  gun  bar- 
rel. Some  of  these  points  will  be  con- 
sidered later. 

Trajectory  is  of  practical  interest  to 
hunters  in  several  ways: — 

(1).  It  shows  the  extreme  range  to 
which  a  given  rifle  can  be  sighted  with- 
out letting  the  bullet  rise  more  than  a 
negligible  amount  above  the  line  of  aim; 
also  the  farthest  range  throughout  which, 
without  allowing  for  distance,  it  will 
neither  rise  above  nor  fall  below  a  given 
animal's  vitals  when  aimed  at  their  cen- 
ter. 

For  example:  I  am  hunting  squirrels 
with  a  .22  taking  the  long-rifle  cartridge. 
Squirrel  range  may  be  anywhere  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  yards.  I  adjust  the  rear 
sight,  by  targeting,  to  hit  a  nail  head  at 
thirty-five  yards.  The  bullet's  curve 
then  will  be  as  follows: — 


TABLE  I. 

35   YARD   TRAJECTORY   OF    .22   LONG-RIFLE. 

Muzzle  Velocity  1,100  Feet  a  Second.   Top  of  Front  Sight  Yi  Inch  Above  Axis  of  Bore. 


Trajectory,  Inches. 

Distance, 

Yards. 

10 

0.39 
.35 

0.04 

20 

0.47 
.21 

0.26 

25 

0.40 
.14 

0.26 

30 

0.25 
.07 

0.18 

35 

0 
0 

0 

40 

50 

60 

Above   horizontal    

Sight    allowance    

Above  or  below  line  of  aim 

—0.56 

—2.11 

—3.96 
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The  minus  sign  indicates  drop  below 
line  of  sight. 

Trajectories  must  be  figured  from 
the  horizontal  plane,  which  is  a  straight 
line  from  center  of  muzzle  to  the  point 
the  rear  sight  is  adjusted  for.  But  the 
curve  that  counts  in  hunting  is  that 
above  or  below  line  of  aim,  which  is  a 
straight  line  from  top  of  front  sight  to 
the  same  point.  The  amount  of  sight 
allowance  depends  upon  height  of  front 
sight  (axis  of  a  telescope  sight)  and  is 
proportional  to  the  distance. 


In  this  instance  my  .22  bullet,  start- 
ing half  an  inch  below  line  of  aim,  cuts 
upward  through  that  line  at  ten  yards 
from  the  muzzle,  rises  to  a  quarter-inch 
above  it,  then  falls  to  line  of  aim  at 
thirty-five  yards.  If  I  shoot  forty  yards 
with  the  same  sighting,  I  must  aim  half 
an  inch  high,  to  allow  for  drop;  at  fifty 
yards,  two  inches  high;  at  sixty  yards, 
four  inches  high. 

Can  I  improve  matters  by  adjusting 
for  a  fifty-yard  "point-blank"?     Let  us 


TABLE  II. 
50  YARD  TRAJECTORY  OF    .22  LONG-RIFLE. 


Trajectory,  Inches. 

Distance,  Yards. 

10 

0.65 

.42 

0.23 

20 

25 

30 

40 

50 

0 
0 

60 

75 

Above    horizontal    

0.99 

.33 

1.05 
.25 

1.03 
.17 

0.75 
.08 

0.67 

Sight    allowance    

Above  or  below  line  of  aim 

0.66 

0.80 

0.86 

0 

—1.05 

—7.26 

This  curve  is  too  high  for  squirrel 
shooting.  The  thirty-five-yard  point- 
blank  was  just  right.  For  larger  ani- 
mals, harder  to  approach,  fifty  yards 
might  be  the  minimum. 

(2).  Such  a  trajectory  table  shows 
what  allowance  to  make  for  drop  of  bul- 
let beyond  the  point  to  which  the  sights 
are  set.  In  making  a  quick  shot  beyond 
point-blank,  one  does  not  raise  the  rear 
sight.  Either  he  draws  a  coarse  bead, 
or  he  aims  as  much  higher  as  he  thinks 
the  bullet  will  drop. 

(3).  A  set  of  trajectory  tables  for  a 
certain  cartridge,  worked  out  for  vari- 
ous ranges,  shows  how  far  it  would  be 
profitable  to  shoot  at  game  of  a  given 


size  with  that  charge — how  far  the  bul- 
let's curve  will  be  low  enough  to  give 
a  reasonable  chance  of  hitting.  For  in- 
stance: the  .22  long-rifle  cartridge  will 
put  ten  consecutive  shots  in  a  three-inch 
bullseye  at  one  hundred  yards,  or  into 
an  eight-inch  bullseye  at  two  hundred. 
Does  this  mean  that  it  is  fit  to  use  at 
such  ranges  in  hunting?  Target  shoot- 
ers sometimes  forget  that  there  are  no 
sighting  shots  at  game.  The  average 
precision  required  in  judging  distance 
with  .22  long-rifle  sighted  for  one  hun- 
dred and  two  hundred  yards,  respec- 
tively, is  shown  below,  as  also  the  tra- 
jectories of  some  of  the  better  known 
sporting  cartridges: 


TABLE  III. 
100  YARD  TRAJECTORY  OF    .22  LONG-RIFLE. 


Trajectory,  Inches. 

Distance,  Yards. 

25 

3.30 
.38 

50 

4.49 
.25 

75 

100 

0 
0 

0 

125 

150 

175 

Above    horizontal 

3.48 
.13 

3.35 

Sight   allowance 

Above  or  below  line  of  aim 

2.92 

4.24 

—10.62 

—23.86 

—40.92 
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TABLE  IV. 
100  YARD  TRAJECTORY  OF  .22  LONG-RIFLE. 


TRAJ  ECTOR'i  ,    i  NCHES. 

Distance,  Yards. 

s .  84 
.44 

8.40 

50 

7  5 

100 

L50 

J  75 

200 

225 

Above   horizontal    

Sight  allowance   

L5.59 
.38 

20 . 1 2 
.  3  L 

22.20 

17.93 

.13 

10.67 
.06 

0 
0 

Above  or  below  line  of  aim 

15.21 

19.81 

21.95 

17.80 

10.61 

0 

—23.35 

TABLE  V. 

TRAJECTORIES   OF   .32  WINCHESTER  SELF-LOADING   CARTRIDGE. 

Muzzle  Velocity  1,392  Feet  a  Second. 


Height  of  Curve  at 

Range   Sighted  to,   in   Yards. 

50 

75 

100 

150 

200 

300 

25    Yards 

0.6 

0 

—3.2 

—7.8 

1.3 

1.4 

0 

—4.6 

—10.9 

—19.0 

2.0 

2.7 

2.1 

0 

—6.3 

—14.4 

—24.1 

—36.1 

3.5 

5.8 

6.7 

6.2 

4.0 

0 

—9.7 

—21.7 

5.2 

9.2 

11.8 

13.0 

12.5 

10.1 

6.2 

0 

—11.9 

—30.3 

50 

17 

p 

75 

100 

28 

8 

125 

150 

34 

0 

175 

200 

31 
21 

7 

225 

250 

f» 

300 

o 

350 

49   1 

TABLE  VI. 

TRAJECTORIES  OF   .30-30,   SOFT-NOSE  170  GRAIN  BULLET. 

Muzzle  Velocity  2,008  Feet  a  Second. 


Height  of  Curve  at 

Range  Sighted  to 

in  Yards. 

75 

100 

150 

200 

300 

25   Yards 

0.6 

0.6 

0 

—2.2 

—5.0 

—8.7 

0.9 

1.2 

1.0 

0 

—2.9 

—6.5 

—11.0 

—16.5 

1.6 
2.6 
3.0 

2.8 

1.8 

0 

—4.5 

—9.9 

—16.3 

—23.7 

2.4 

4.2 

5.4 

5.9 

5.6 

4.6 

2.8 

0 

—6.4 

—13.8 

—31.8 

—55.8 

50         ''      i 

7.7 

75         "      

100         "      

12.9 

125         "      

150         "      

15.2 

175         "      

200         "      

14.2 

225         "      

250         "      

19.2 

300          "      

0 

350          "      

—23.5 

400         "      

—53.5 
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TABLE  VII. 

TRAJECTORIES  OF   .30  U.   S.,  MODEL  OF  1906. 

Muzzle  Velocity  2,700  Feet  a  Second. 


Height  of  Curve  at 

Range  Sighted  to 

in  Yards. 

150 

200 

300 

400 

500 

25    Yards 

0.8 

1.0 

3.6 

14 

0.9 

0 

—2.3 

—5.0 

—8.1 

—11.7 

1.2 
2.0 
2.6 
2.9 
2.7 
2.3 
1.3 
0 
—1.8 

—6.8 
—10.1 

2.0 

3.6 

5.0 

6.1 

6.3 

7.1 

6.8 

6.5 

6.2 

4.6 

2.7 

0 

—9.1 

—23.0 

5.4 

9.8 

12.7 

14.0 

13.6 

11.2 

8.0 

0 

—15.7 

50         "        

7.6 

75         "                  

100         "        

14.1 

125         "                  

150         "        

19.1 

175         ' 

200         "      

22.4 

225         "      

250         "      

24.3 

275         "      

300         "        

24  1 

350         "      

22.4 

400         "      

17.1 

450         " 

9.3 

500         '•      

0 

550         "      

—18.3 

TABLE  VIII. 

150  YARD  TRAJECTORY  OF  .30  U.  S.,  WITH  SIGHT  ALLOWANCE. 

Top  of  Front  Sight  One  Inch  Above  Axis  of  Bore. 


Trajectory,  Inches. 

Distance,  Yards. 

25 

50 

75 

100 

1.40 
.33 

125 

0.88 
.17 

150 

175 

200 

Above  horizontal  

0.83 

.84 

0.99 

.67 

1.55 
.50 

0 
0 

Sight    allowance    

Above  or  below  line  of  aim. 

—0.01 

0.32 

1.05 

1.07 

0.71 

0 

2.31 

—4.95 

The  mean  vertical  deviation  of  the 
.30  U.  S.,  '06,  service  cartridge  is  0.8 
inch  at  one  hundred  yards,  1.6  at  two 
hundred,  2.4  at  three  hundred,  3.3  at 
four  hundred,  4.2  at  five  hundred  yards. 
The  horizontal  deviation  is  the  same. 
Later  outputs  of  this  ammunition  are 
still  more  accurate.  These  variations 
should  be  added,  proportionally,  to  the 
trajectories,  in  order  to  get  the  average 
height  of  shots  that  fly  high,  and  sub- 
tracted for  average  of  those  that  go  low; 
for  no  two  shots  from  the  same  gun 
describe  exactly  the  same  curve  in  the 
flight  to  the  target. 

This  is  a  matter  of  importance,  yet  it 
is  seldom  taken  into  account.  Trajec- 
tory  figures   are   trustworthy,    provided 


the  gun  and  cartridge  are  steady  per- 
formers; otherwise  they  are  not.  It  is 
of  little  use  to  know  the  average  curve 
of  a  series  of  fliers  and  drop-shots. 

In  the  Forest  and  Stream  trajectory 
test  of  1885,  a  .50-95-300  rifle  showed 
an  average  trajectory  of  1.178  inches 
midway  over  the  one  hundred-yard 
range.  This  was  the  mean  height  of  five 
consecutive  shots,  fired  from  machine 
rest,  through  a  paper  screen  at  fifty 
yards.  A  .40-70-330  rifle,  tested  in  the 
same  way,  gave  an  average  rise  of  2.452 
inches  at  the  same  distance.  If  these 
averages  alone  had  been  published,  most 
readers  would  have  concluded  that  the 
curve  of  the  .50  was  much  the  best. 
But    the    shot-for-shot    records    showed 
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that  the  .50-95  actually  varied  4.29 
inches  vertically  in  those  five  test  shots 
at  fifty  yards,  whereas  the  .40-70  varied 
only  0.17  inch  in  its  five  shots. 

This  is  an  extreme  instance;  still,  the 
difference  in  vertical  deviation  between 
popular  cartridges  0f  to-day  is  too  great 
to  be  overlooked  in  this  connection. 
Some  will  put  a  long  series  of  shots  into 
a  four-inch  bullseye  at  two  hundred 
yards;  others  will  often  miss  a  twelve- 
inch  one. 

Lieutenant  Townsend  Whelen,  U.  S. 
A.,  one  of  our  highest  authorities  on 
modern  rifles,  has  shown  that  the  .30 
Krag  cartridge  (commonly  known  as  the 
.30-40),  and  others  of  the  two  thousand- 
foot  class,  when  charged  with  soft-nose 
bullets  for  hunting,  will  not  make  a  sure 
hit  at  more  than  half  the  range  that  a 
.30  U.  S.  sharp-point  will,  the  arm  in 
each  case  being  sighted  to  its  farthest 
effective  "point-blank"  for  deer,  no  al- 
lowance for  distance  being  made  in  aim- 
ing. He  adds  to  the  trajectory  of  each 
cartridge  its  mean  vertical  deviation  over 
the  range  sighted  for,  and  this  is  the 
only  fair  comparison. 


I  quite  agree  with  him  that  accuracy 
and  trajectory  must  be  considered  to- 
gether, not  separately,  and  that  makers 
of  guns  and  ammunition  should  publish 
the  mean  radius  of  shots  fired  from  ma- 
chine rest,  as  well  as  the  trajectory 
curve,  for  each  cartridge,  at  various 
sporting  ranges.  It  is  by  no  means  sat- 
isfactory to  say  "accurate  to  (so  many) 
yards,"  or  "accurate  enough  for  hunting 
purposes."  The  buyer  is  the  man  to  de- 
fine what  "accurate"  should  mean,  and 
he  should  have  definite  measurements  to 
compare  by. 

If  a  gun  adds  to  a  man's  error  of 
holding  a  quite  appreciable  error  of  its 
own,  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  the  scrap 
heap.  If  high  velocity  could  only  be 
attained  by  sacrificing  precision  of  fire,  it 
would  not  be  worth  having.  It  is  en- 
tirely practicable  nowadays  to  make 
rifles  and  ammunition  (of  any  caliber 
and  any  reasonable  power)  so  accurate 
that  they  will  shoot  as  close  as  a  good 
marksman  can  hold,  under  favorable 
field  conditions.  No  lower  standard 
than  this  should  be  accepted  for  any 
rifle. 


y  •  .  '■   v 


WINNERS    OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL    POLO    CUP 

This  is  the   famous  Meadowbrook  four  that  has  twice  carried  off  the  prize   for  America.     The  players 

from   left   to   right  are:     Devereux   Milburn,    H.    P.   Whitney,   J.    M. 

Waterbury,   Jr.,   and   L.   Waterbury. 


ATHLETIC   STARS   OF  THE  YEAR 

By  FORBES  WATSON 

Illustrated  with   Photographs 

A  Review  of  the  Season  Showing  the  Records  Made,  the  Lessons 
Learned,  and  the  Promise  for  the  Future 


T  is  some  time  since  we  have  had  a 
season  of  sport  as  exciting  as  the  one 
which  has  just  passed.  The  inter- 
est created  by  the  various  interna- 
tional matches  has  been  sustained 
by  the  quality  of  what  might  be 
called  our  home  contests.  Records  have 
been  broken  and  reversals,  some  of  which 
were  saved,  at  the  last  moment,  by  splen- 
did bursts  of  speed,  while  others  simply 
announced  the  setting  of  an  old  star  and 
the  rising  of  a  new  one,  have  added 
dramatic  charm  to  the  season's  story. 

Such  events  as  the  first  international 
polo  game,  the  first  two  international 
tennis  matches,  and  the  thirty-seven  hole 
golf  match  which  decided  the  national 


championship  and  gave  it,  too,  the  color 
of  internationalism,  are  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish a  season,  but,  in  addition  to 
these  events,  one  can  cite,  for  instance, 
the  remarkable  boat  race  at  Pough- 
keepsie  between  Columbia  and  Cornell, 
the  Harvard-Yale  parade  at  New  Lon- 
don, and  the  astonishing  record-breaking 
epidemic  that  set  in  at  the  Intercol- 
legiate Track  and  Field  Meet. 

The  Americans  were  expected  to  win 
the  international  polo  and  tennis  matches 
with  more  or  less  ease  but,  as  it  turned 
out,  victory  came  only  after  many  thou- 
sand American  hearts  had  visited  an 
equal  number  of  American  mouths.  This 
organic  activity  was  caused  by  the  un- 
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MISS      HAZEL 

HOTCHKISS 

Three  times  win- 
ner of  the  Wom- 
en's National  Ten- 
nis   Championship. 


expected  appearance  of 
the  English  disguised  as 
dark  horses  running 
away  with  victory. 
When  we  finally  did 
win  we  knew  that  the 
matches  had  not  been 
tame. 

In  the  case  of  golf 
it  was  different.  We 
feared  Hilton  from  the 
start  and  our  fears 
were  prophetic  for  at 
Apawamis  the  English- 
man won  both  the  low 
score  medal  and  the 
championship  cup.  We 
have  to  thank  him,  too, 
for  attracting  by  his  in- 
vasion a  very  strong 
force  of  American  play- 
ers to  the  defense  of  the  championship 
and  for  giving  the  tournament  the  keen- 
ness of  an  International  meeting. 

One  other  branch  of  sport  received 
the  international  stamp. 
Harvard  and  Yale  sent 
a  track  team  to  com- 
pete with  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  This 
meet  did  not  make  the 
large  appeal  in  Amer- 
ica that  it  generally 
does  because  Americans 
knew,  after  the  inter- 
collegiate meet,  that 
Harvard  and  Yale 
were  not  compelled  to 
travel  three  thousand 
miles  in  order  to  find 
their  superiors.  The 
games  were  a  great 
success,  however,  and 
as  all  orators  agree, 
such  competitions  make 
firmer  the  friendship 
of  the  two  nations. 
Unique  interest  and  a 
little  futile  discussion 
were  aroused  by  the 
amusing  fact  that  Put- 
nam, an  American 
Rhodes     scholar,    won         T  , 

,  _.   '•    ••.  I  he   most   likely 

the  necessary  fifth  point       candidate   at   pres- 

for  the  English.  SJj&SS"*1 
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M.    E. 
McLOUGHLIN 


MISS  FLORENCE  SUTTON 

One  of  the  Californians  and  challenger  in  the 
Women's  National. 


Sport  is  sport  and  the  immediate  glow 
and  joy  of  the  contest  is  its  reason  for 
existence,  but  now  that  the  winners  and 
losers  are  known,  it  is  interesting  to  ask 
and  suggest  answers  to  a  few  questions. 
What  has  the  intenser  enthusiasm,  de- 
veloped by  international  rivalry,  done  for 
us?  What  improvement  in  methods  has 
been  shown  us?  Who  are  the  men  who 
have  stood  the  test,  who  have  slipped 
down,  and  who  have  climbed  up? 

Undoubtedly  polo  has  brought  under 
its  fascinating  sway  more  followers  than 
ever  before  and  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  game 
was  greatly  increased  by 
the  visit  of  the  English 
team.  Sectional  influ- 
ence weakened  before  a 
growing  national  feeling 
which  has  already  begun  to  weld  the 
great  mass  of  players,  irrespective  of 
geography  or  club,  and  has  brought  about 
a  distinct  revival  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  matches. 

In  polo  as  in  tennis  the  English,  on 
the  whole,  showed  a  slight  superiority 
in  form,  but  it  was  cancelled  by  the 
greater  speed  and  force  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  horsemanship  of  the  for- 
eigners was  inimitable,  their  mallet  han- 
dling highly  finished,  but,  as  McLough- 
lin's  smashes  and  Larned's  volleys  were 
much  sharper  than  corresponding  shots 
when  brought  off  by  the  English  tennis 
players,  so  in  polo  the  Americans  to  a 
man  drove  more  powerfully  than  the 
English.     It  was,  in  both  cases,  as  if  the 
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FREDERICK    HERRESHOFF 

Who    carried    H.    H.    Hilton    to    the    thirty-seventh 
hole   in   the   finals    for   the   National    Championship. 


English  were  better  schooled  and  the 
Americans  natively  more  dexterous  at 
the  game. 

The  onlooker,  while  he  watched  the 
international  polo  matches,  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  the  closer  seat 
of  the  English  which  gave  such  an  effect 
of  neatness  and  finish,  like  a  machine 
in  good  order,  to  all  their  movements, 
did  not  prevent  them  from  getting  the 
limit  of  force  into  their  drives.  The 
looser  seat  of  the  Americans  appeared  to 
allow  them  greater  freedom  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  more  perfect  coordination 
of  all  their  muscles. 

The  Waterburys  were  not  up  to  form 
in  the  first  game,  but  they  redeemed 
themselves  in  the  second,  and  even  in 
the  first  L.  Waterbury  made  some  bril- 
liant saves  and  a  valuable  goal.  Un- 
doubtedly Mr.  Whitney  brought  about 
the  recovery  of  the  Americans  after  they 
had  become  demoralized  in  the  first 
match  by  the  surprising  team  work  of 
the  English  riders  spread  out  like  a  re- 
flection of  themselves  at  their  best,  but 
it  was  Milburn's  dash  following  a  side 
shot  by  himself,  when  he  picked  the  ball 
from  the  boards  and  with  a  magnificent 
full    swing,    drove    it    almost    half    the 


length  of  the  field  for  a  goal,  that  awak- 
ened the  will  of  the  Americans. 

From  that  moment  Milburn  seemed 
to  the  thrilled  watchers  to  embody  the 
ferocious  attack  that  set  in  against  the 
Englishmen  and  finally  defeated  them 
four  and  a  half  goals  to  three.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  by  the  time  that 
Meadowbrook  had  again  beaten  Hur- 
lingham,  the  first  place  in  American  polo 
had  unequivocally  passed  to  Devereux 
Milburn. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  won  great 
personal  glory,  but  it  was  not  by  wil- 
fully sacrificing  team-play.  In  the  first 
game  the  Americans  were  driven  to  fight 
like  madmen  and  give  up  everything  to 
a  desperate  attack.  In  the  second  game, 
which  brought  out  better  polo,  Milburn 
showed  his  respect  for  team  work,  though 
here,  too,  his  individual  play  was  re- 
markable. His  aggressiveness  counted 
for  the  Americans  continuously  and  his 
terrific  backhanders  sent  the  ball  many 
times  out  of  American  territory. 

To  give  the  impression  that  Milburn 
is  merely  a  powerful  mallet-swinger 
would   be  false.      He  is  good   at  cross 


ALBERT  SECKEL 

A    coming   golfer    whose    game   shows    possibilities 
rather  than  results. 
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shots  and  can  feed  the  ball  to  his  for- 
wards, placing  it  with  great  coolness  and 
control.  He  is  probably  the  hardest  man 
now  playing  to  ride  off  and  his  lofting 
shots  fore  and  backhand  are  strong  and 
well  directed.  Good  as  his  form  was 
in  1909,  it  is  better  to-day. 

Harry  Payne  Whitney  is  another 
player  who  has  improved  his  rating  this 
year.  As  a  pivot  and  field  general  he 
is  the  ranking  man  in  America  and  per- 
haps he  more  than  any  other  player  is 
responsible  for  our  victory.  In  the  first 
game  he  lost  control  of  his  team  but 
not  of  his  courage,  and  it  was  due  to  this 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  pull  his  men 
together  and  lead  them  to  victory.  Al- 
though never  sensational  in  execution, 
he  is  probably  the  one  link  in  the 
Meadowbrook  chain  that  could  be  least 
spared. 

In  the  second  game  the  Waterburys 
did  much  to  save  their  record  from  a  dis- 
tinct slump.  J.  M.  Waterbury  played 
a  wonderful  game  and  who  that  saw  it 
will  ever  forget  that  extraordinary  fly- 
ing goal  made  by  L.  Waterbury?  On 
the  whole,  Milburn  and  Whitney  came 
up  a  peg  and  the  Waterburys  did  little 
more  than  stay  put;  but  for  such  play- 
ers that  means  holding  top  places. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Internationals  have  inspired  the  young- 
er players  to  make  greater  efforts  to 
progress;  it  has  brought  out  the  older 
players  more  than  ever  to  set  the  young- 
er ones  a  good  example  in  technique  and 
it  has  tended  to  bring  all  the  American 
players  into   a  more  unified   force. 

Before  the  first  international  polo 
game  began  the  odds  were  ten  to  one  on 
the  Americans.  Before  the  international 
tennis  matches  began  there  were  no  odds 
on  the  Americans.  Their  victory  was 
absolutely  taken  for  granted  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  question  of  whether  the 
English  would  win  even  a  set  in  all  the 
five  contests  was  considered  a  rational 
one  on  which  to  wager.  Yet  while  the 
first  two  matches  were  simultaneously  in 
progress,  Dixon,  whom  even  an  insane 
man  would  not  have  bet  on  against 
Larned,  had  the  American  champion  two 
sets  all  and  5-2  in  the  fifth  set. 

Larned  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  won, 
depriving  Dixon   of   what  would   have 


CHARLES  EVANS,  JR. 

Holder  of  the  French  Amateur  Championship — a 
player  who  has  never  come  up  to  the  top  of  his 
possibilities.    - 

been  the  greatest  victory  of  his  career. 
To  come  so  near  winning  was  glory  if 
not  satisfaction  for  Dixon.  While  this 
maximum  surprise  was  taking  place, 
Lowe  was  crowding  McLoughlin  on  the 
neighboring  court  and  after  winning  two 
sets  against  two  for  the  American  be- 
gan the  fight  set  by  taking  the  first  two 
games.  But  McLoughlin  followed 
Larned's  example  and  won. 

The  weather  undoubtedly  helped  the 
English.  The  slippery  turf  handicapped 
the  Americans  in  rushing  the  net.  And 
the  Englishmen,  playing  for  depth  rath- 
er than  angle  and  hitting  with  a  fuller, 
longer  stroke,  lifted  the  heavy  balls  well 
over  the  net  into  the  back  court  and 
escaped  the  tendency  of  the  Americans 
to  overtop  and  drive  into  the  net.  While 
on  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  suggest 
that  with  the  exception  of  Larned,  there 
is  not  an  American  who  can  equal  the 
Englishmen  in  form  and  depth  of  ground 
strokes. 

Take,  for  example,  the  third  set  of  the 
Lowe-McLoughlin  and  the  second  of 
the  Lowe-Larned  match  in  both  of  which 
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the  ground  strokes 
of  the  English- 
man enabled  him 
to  run  away  from 
his  adversary.  No 
American  player 
could  have  seen 
such  deep,  accu- 
rate, swift  back 
court  play  with- 
out being  com- 
pelled to  think. 
It  will  prevent  us 
from  overrating 
our  game  and 
make  us  glad 
that,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than 
to  supply  the 
kind  of  model 
for  the  younger 
players  to  follow, 
Larned  has  again 
become  champion. 
He  alone  of  all 
the  great  Ameri- 
can players  is 
worthy  to  hold 
up  as  an  ideal  of 
form. 

I  have  suggested  that  McLoughlin  is 
not  as  good  a  model  to  follow  as  Larned. 
This  is  so  self-evident  that  McLoughlin 
himself  would  probably  quickly  admit  it. 
He  is  an  individual  rather  than  a  model 
player  and  as  an  individual  player  he  is 
phenomenal.  He  seems  to  be  more  than 
ever  certain  of  one  day  becoming  an 
American  champion,  for,  since  last  year 
his  playing  and  his  coolness  have  im- 
proved. 

That  elusive  quality  or  instinct  to  time 
the  ball,  which  means  to  hit  the  ball  at 
exactly  the  right  fraction  of  time,  to 
bring  ball  and  bat  together  at  the  iden- 
tical instant  when  their  meeting  will 
produce  the  most  effective  results,  the 
minute  point  on  which  eminence  in  all 
bat  and  ball  games,  whether  they  be 
tennis,  golf,  racquets,  polo,  or  baseball, 
depends,  has  been  given  to  McLoughlin. 
This  is  why  he  can  bring  his  strong 
shoulders  into  play  and  shoot  a  ball 
through  his  opponent's  court  so  swiftly 
that  it  is  an  ace  as  soon  as  it  leaves  his 
racket.     This  is  why,  too,  he  his  made 


OSWALD    KIRKBY 

A  long  driver  who  will 
be  a  top-notcher  with  a 
little  more  hard  tourna- 
ment practice. 


such  effective  use  of  his  racket  though 
his  handling  of  it  is  not  lacking,  espe- 
cially in  his  forehand  strokes  off  the 
ground,  in  crudeness. 

The  fourth  set  of  McLoughlin's 
match  against  Dixon  on  the  third  day 
of  the  internationals  showed  his  game  at 
its  height.  Splendid,  sharp-breaking 
service,  quick,  fast  volleying,  and  over- 
head work  of  the  highest  degree  of  speed 
completely  routed  his  opponent  who 
finally  showed  peevishness  and  dimin- 
ished his  efforts.  This  type  of  tennis  is 
so  thrilling  to  watch  and  so  overpower- 
ing on  an  "on"  day  that  it  seems  al- 
most ungrateful  to  criticize  it  adversely, 
but  the  fact  that  McLoughlin  himself 
recognizes  its  drawbacks  has  been  shown 
this  year  by  his  tendency  to  develop  his 
ground  strokes  and  lessen  the  number  of 
his  unnecessary  smashes. 

It  may  be  said  that  while  last  year 
the  very  force  of  McLoughlin's  over- 
head game  threatened  to  outbalance  and 
overtop  the  rest  of  his  game  he  has 
shown  this  year  the  result  of  an  effort 
to  equalize  his  game  and  develop  con- 
trol. The  result 
is  that  in  spite  of 
his  defeat  by 
Touchard  at 
Longwood,  he 
has  taken  a  place 
right  next  to 
Larned  and  may 
practically  be 
counted  on  as  our 
next  champion. 
Certainly  he  will 
be  if  he  goes 
on  mastering  his 
natural  ability  in- 
stead of  letting  it 
master  him. 

The  other 
American  inter- 
nationalists have 
probably  changed 
their  rating  this 
year  more  than 
McLo  ughl  i  n. 
Undoubtedly  Lit- 
tle will  come  up  MISS  MARGAret 
among  the  favored  CURTIS 

ten     and     Bundy     „r.  e    ,     ... 

...  j  Winner    of   the   Women  s 

Will     gO     down  National   in   1911. 
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from  number  two  to  make  way  for  Mc- 
Loughlin.  Whether  this  is  so  we  shall 
soon  know. 

Little  has  played  a  really  great  game 
of  doubles  this  year  and  put  up  a  splen- 
did game  of  singles,  although  beaten  by 
Bundy  at  Crescent  and  by  W.  M.  Wash- 
burn, a  school  boy,  at  Newport.     In  the 
first  case  he  was  defeated  by  a  remark- 
able   display   of   what   might   be   called 
breaking-up  tennis,  the  controlled 
long-and-short    game    varied    with 
perfectly    aimed    chops    that   slice 
the  side  lines.     It  is  a  great  pity 
that   Bundy's   form   has   been   made   on 
such  a  bad  model,  for  he  has  the  brains 
and  temperament  of  a  very  great  player. 
He  has  made  a  naturally  poor  medium 
effective  by  sheer  intelligence  and  ability 
to  control  his  shots. 

In  the  case  of  Little's  other  defeat, 
he  went  down  before  W.  M.  Washburn, 
who  is  perhaps  the  coming  youngster. 
At  least  two  important  qualifications 
support  this  prophecy.  He  is  a  student 
of  form  and  has  the  right  temperament. 
As  one  great  player  said  of  him,  he 
plays  for  the  future  rather  than  the  im- 
mediate victory. 

During  his  match  against  Little  at 
Newport,  though  he  could  not  lose  pres- 
tige by  defeat  at  the  hands  of  such  a 
master,  there  were  plenty  of  times  when 
he  could  have  excusably  shown  "nerves.*' 
In  the  first  set,  after  losing  five  games 
to  Little,  he  started  up  and  before  he 
had  finished  his  climb  he  had  taken  the 
set  at  9 — 7.  Little  won  the  next  two 
sets,  but  Washburn  showed  the  caliber 
of  his  foundation  work  by  winning  the 
fourth  set  at  6 — 2,  largely  by  means  of 
deep  ground  drives  well  followed 
through  and  beautifully  placed. 

Even  when  Little  led  him  at  3 — 1  in 
the  fifth  set,  this  seventeen-year  old 
schoolboy  did  not  become  excited  but, 
with  great  calmness,  proceeded  to  add 
iive  games  to  his  own  score  while  allow- 
ing Little  to  add  only  one  to  his.  The 
result  was  a  five  set  victory  for  Wash- 
burn. In  justice  to  Little,  it  must  be 
said  that  he  did  not  play  nearly  as  well 
as  he  did  the  day  before  when  he  met 
Behr  and  took  part  in  perhaps  the  best 
contest  in  the  tournament.  Neverthe- 
less the  victory  of  Washburn  was  sig- 


HARRY   S.   BABCOCK 

The    Columbia   man   who    set   a    new   international 
record  in  the  pole  vault. 

nificant,  although  in  the  next  round  he 
was  quickly  shut  off  from  further  hon- 
ors at  Newport  by  McLoughlin,  who 
beat  him  6 — 1,  6 — 2,  6 — 4. 

Another  schoolboy  added  to  the  ex- 
citement at  Newport  by  nearly  defeating 
Bundy.  That  was  G.  M.  Church,  the 
interscholastic  champion,  an  honor  which 
he  gained  by  defeating  Washburn. 
Church  just  now  is  coming  along  faster 
than  Washburn.  Whether  he  is  build- 
ing his  foundations  as  solidly  or  not  is 
a  question  that  can  be  left  for  the  future 
to  decide.  He  has  not  the  form  of 
Washburn  or  the  coolness,  but  he  is  one 
of  the  most  promising  youngsters  in 
tennis  to-day.  His  official  ranking  for 
1910  was  25,  a  step  below  another 
player,  who  made  a  dash  for  fame  by 
forcing  Beals  Wright  to  play  five  sets 
even  as  Church  forced  Bundy.  Church 
has  good  generalship,  with  the  exception 
of  an  inclination  to  overrush.  He  plays 
with  great  nervous  energy  and   isn't  a 
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G.    E.    PUTNAM 

A  Kansas  Oxonian  whose  hammer  throwing  settled 
the  fate  of  Harvard  and  Yale. 


bit  afraid.  He  volleys  and  kills  skil- 
fully. 

The  other  Californian  who  came  east 
this  summer,  Long,  has  played  some  bril- 
liant tennis,  but  his  record  is  far  below 
what  it  should  be.  He  has  better  form 
than  either  McLoughlin  or  Bundy  and 
with  one  half  of  Bundy's  self-control 
could  have  improved  opportunities  which 
he  threw  away  by  not  keeping  cool. 
Together  with  the  ex-Californian,  Gard- 
ner, a  player  who  has  greater  possibilities 
than  he  has  ever  realized,  he  came  within 
an  ace  of  beating  Little  and  Touchard 
at  Longwood  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  a  little  more  coolness  on  his  part 
might  have  upset  the  record  of  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  doubles  teams  that  has 
ever  come  through  a  season  and  finally 
won  the  national  championship. 

Little  and  Touchard  pulled  them- 
selves out  of  the  smallest  hole  that  a 
tennis  team  has  ever  been  pushed  into 
before  they  beat  Long  and  Gardner  at 
Longwood.  They  were  2 — 5  and  love 
40  in  the  fifth  set  when  they  began  that 
up-hill  fight  which  is  now  famous.    Be- 


sides joining  in  this  brilliant  and  sur- 
prising victory,  Touchard  fairly  hyp- 
notized the  galleries  at  Longwood  by  de- 
feating Long  and  completely  breaking 
up  McLoughlin.  The  latter  had  his 
revenge  at  Newport,  but  Touchard  can 
take  to  himself  the  credit  of  doing  more 
surprising  playing  this  year  than  any 
other  player.  This  is  a  credit  that  im- 
plies a  fault  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
Touchard  is  too  erratic.  But  he  man- 
aged to  be  runner-up  at  Longwood  and 
reached  the  semi-finals  at  Newport,  be- 
sides becoming  one  of  the  national  dou- 
bles champions. 

Undoubtedly  among  the  lady  players 
Hazel  Hotchkiss  deserves  to  be  called 
the  star  of  the  season.  Besides  beating 
Miss  Florence  Sutton  for  the  champion- 
ship, she  has  beaten  Miss  May  Sutton, 
who  is  to-day  her  only  superior.  At 
Niagara  on  the  Lake  Miss  Hotchkiss 
exhibited  one  of  those  dramatic  recov- 
eries which  have  punctuated  the  season. 
Miss  May  Sutton  won  in  the  first  set 
6 — o  and  was  leading  5 — 1  in  the  second 
set  of  the  match  when  Miss  Hotchkiss 
called  on  her  reserve  force  and  ran  out 
twelve  games  in  succession.  Miss  Hotch- 
kiss has  been  leading  a  kind  of  triumphal 
tour  through  the  country  and  helping 
herself  to  the  championships  which  she 
thought  worthy  of  her. 

While  our  Eastern  men  have  been 
able  to  stop  the  trio  of  Californians  this 
year,  only  letting  McLoughlin  rise  above 
his  old  position,  the  women  of  Cali- 
fornia have  swept  all  before  them  and 
Miss  May  Sutton  and  Miss  Hotchkiss 
seem  to  be  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Golf  was  not  favored  by  a  planned 
international  meet,  but  H.  H.  Hilton, 
the  amateur  champion  of  England,  came 
over  and  forced  one  on  us  by  his  own 
efforts.  We  learned  from  the  visiting 
English  polo  players  that  our  horseman- 
ship and  technique  might  be  improved 
but  perhaps  only  at  the  risk  of  decreas- 
ing the  force  and  pace  of  our  game. 
From  the  English  tennis  players  we  had 
it  again  brought  home  to  us  that  we  are 
lacking  in  the  back  court  game  and  that 
the  half  volley  and  the  low  volley  are 
not  our  strong  points.  From  Mr.  Hil- 
ton we  learned  that  the  steady,  straight 
down    the   course   game   will   win    out 
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eventually,  even  against  such  long  play- 
ers as  Frederick  HerreshofT. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  that  we  have 
learned  this  self-evident  fact.  Every 
professional  teaches  it,  but  the  tempta- 
tion to  be  up  on  your  second  is  difficult 
to  overcome  and  we  have  to  be  taught 
to  play  down  the  center  over  and  over 
again.  This  lesson  may  come  home  with 
a  very  narrow  margin  since  Hilton  won 
his  championship  honors  only  after  a 
friendly  boulder  had  bounced  his  ball 
out  of  the  rough  onto  the  green.  The 
fact  remains  that  although  Hilton  could 
not  touch  the  long  game  of  Herreshoff 
his  play,  throughout  the  tournament, 
was  more  consistent.  He  did  not  fall 
into  any  such  streaks  of  unsteadiness  as 
that  which  almost  overcame  Herreshoff 
in  his  match  with  Stickney. 

After  winning  the  low  score  medal  on 
Monday  with  a  card  of  150,  he  swept 
through  the  tournament,  beating  S.  J. 
Graham,  3  and  2,  R.  C.  Watson,  11  and 
10,  Travers,  3  and  2,  Inslee,  8  and  6, 
and  continued  his  effective  methods  right 
through  the  first  round  against  Her- 
reshoff until,  at  the  end  of  the  morning 
round  on  Saturday,  he  was  four  up. 

At  this  point  the  American  took  it 
upon  himself  to  show  that  even  Hilton 
must  not  be  allowed  to  gallop  through 
unresistingly  to  the  championship.  In 
the  afternoon  Herreshoff  went  out  in  38, 
cutting  down  Hilton's  lead  to  three,  and 
came  home  in  37,  which  equalled  Hil- 
ton's return  trip  when  he  won  the  gold 
medal  and  Evans'  when  he  made  the 
best  round  of  the  tournament. 

Hilton  won  the  twenty-first  hole,  4 
to  5,  and  thereby  became  six  up.  Her- 
reshoff prevented  the  despondent  gallery 
from  going  into  mourning  by  halving 
the  next  two  and  raised  a  flicker  of  hope 
by  winning  the  twenty-fourth.  The 
next  was  halved,  but  the  two  following 
went  to  the  American.  Another  half 
succeeded  by  two  more  wins  sent  the 
crowd  into  a  fit  of  thrills.  In  nine  holes 
Herreshoff  had  won  five  and  halved  four 
and  he  was  now  only  one  down  with  six 
to  play. 

It  was  too  much  for  nerves  to  stand 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  tournament 
Mr.  Hilton  showed  that  his  coolness 
could    be    disturbed.      The    next    three 


holes  were  halved  and  when  the  thirty- 
fourth  fell  to  Herreshoff  and  evened  the 
match  the  quivering  gallery  became  al- 
most impolite.  On  the  last  two  holes 
they  each  had  fives  and  fours  respective- 
ly and  it  was  not  until  the  thirty-seventh 
that  Hilton,  aided  by  a  fluke  bound,  won 
the   championship. 

As  Hilton  was  at  least  one  fluke 
down,  so  to  speak,  his  good  fortune  on 
the  thirty-seventh,  though  very  disap- 
pointing to  us,  was  not  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage. In  one  respect,  however,  Hil- 
ton was  more  favored  than  Herreshoff, 
and  that  was  in  the  draw.  The  only 
man  he  met  who  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  beat  him  was  Travers  and  his 
field  was  comparatively  easy,  while  Her- 
reshoff had  to  beat  W.  C.  Fownes,  last 
year's  champion,  Kirkby,  who  has  been 
playing  extremely  well  this  year  and 
was  expected  by  some  to  win  the  tourna- 
ment, and  the  brilliant  amateur  cham- 
pion  of   France    and    Chicago,    Charles 


T.   S.   BERNA 

One  of  Cornell's  distance  men  whose  time  for  the 
two  mile  is  a  new   record. 
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Evans,  who  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  golf  figure 
of  the  year. 

Evans  is  one  of  the  play- 
ers who  has  already  bene- 
fited by  internationalism  in 
golf  and  when  he  met  Al- 
bert Seckel,  another  young 
golfer  to  whom  attention 
has  been  drawn  more  than 
ever  this  year,  he  played  the 
Apawamis  course  in  70.  It 
is  the  special  enthusiasm 
that  is  created  by  having  the 
best  foreign  amateurs  com- 
pete with  us  that  is  going  to 
carry  such  fine  players  as 
Evans,  Kirkby,  and  Seckel 
beyond  the  high  point  they 
have  already  reached  up  to 
the  point  that  has  been  at- 
tained by  Hilton.  It  is  the 
difference  between  men  who 
have  the  capacity  of  some- 
times playing  the  best  golf 
and  men  who  not  only  do 
it  sometimes  but  carry  a 
very  high  standard  of  ef- 
ficiency unwaveringly 
through  the  tight  places. 

It  may  be  argued  that  we 
have  had  a  good  example  of  this  kind  of 
player  in  W.  J.  Travis,  who  was  our 
champion  in  1900,  1901  and  1903,  and 
who  continues  to  stand  very  high  in  our 
ranks.  Certainly  Travis  has  shown  what 
can  be  done  by  steadiness,  but  his  game 
has  none  of  the  beauty  that  makes  golf 
what  it  should  be.  You  can't  get  the 
joy  out  of  golf  that  is  in  it  unless  your 
form  has  some  freedom  and  grace. 
Moreover  modern  golf  demands  better 
length  than  the  set  half  to  three-quarters 
swing  will  give,  except  in  rare  cases. 

Even  Hilton,  although  more  inspiring 
than  Travis,  falls  behind  Travers  for 
example,  in  the  freedom  and  beauty  of 
his  swing.  The  long  game  has  come  to 
stay  and  in  Evans,  Seckel,  and  espe- 
cially Kirkby,  who  sends  the  ball  out  like 
a  shot,  we  have  three  promising  men 
who  are  still  coming,  to  add  to  those 
who  have  arrived  and  make  a  defence 
which  may  next  year  be  successful 
against  Hilton. 

While  our  men  golfers  fell  before  the 


PAULL,     OF     PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

A  crack  half-miler  who 
was  not  quite  fast  enough 
for  Jones  of   Cornell. 


attack  of  Hilton  our  wom- 
en players  were  more  suc- 
cessful against  Dorothy 
Campbell,  the  American 
and  British  champion. 
Miss  Margaret  Curtis 
came  through  a  strong 
field,  earning  the  right  for 
the  fourth  time  to  play  in 
the  finals.  In  her  final 
match  she  met  an  even 
longer  driver  than  herself, 
Miss  L.  B.  Hyde,  the  twice 
Metropolitan  champion,  and 
by  superior  putting  over- 
came the  advantage  which 
Miss  Hyde  so  often  gained 
in  the  fair  green,  won  the 
match,  and  for  the  second 
time  became  champion. 

The  women's  national 
championship  tournament 
was  more  successful  than 
ever  and,  owing  to  the 
presence  once  more  of  Miss 
Campbell,  had  its  own 
share  of  internationalism.  If 
Miss  Hyde  will  go  into 
winter  quarters  somewhere 
where  the  grass  is  green 
and  spend  her  mornings 
putting  she  may  perhaps  have  her  re- 
ward next  year.  From  the  tee  to  the 
short  approach  she  is  a  remarkable 
player,  but  from  the  edge  of  the  green 
to  the  cup  she  mixes  her  geometry. 

Track  athletics  have  brought  forth  a 
star  this  year  who  not  only  stands  out 
above  all  the  others  of  the  past  season 
but  perhaps  takes  his  place  ahead  of  all 
amateur  middle  distance  runners.  In 
the  Intercollegiate  Track  and  Field 
Meet  on  May  27th,  at  Cambridge,  John 
Paul  Jones,  of  Cornell,  broke  the  world's 
amateur  mile  record  of  4  mins.  15  3-5 
sees,  made  sixteen  years  ago  by  Tommy 
Conneff  by  running  the  distance  one- 
fifth  of  a  second  faster,  thereby  lowering 
Paull's  intercollegiate  record  by  2  2-5 
seconds.  But  that  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  Jones  for  on  the  same  day  Be  ' 
beat  Parsons'  half-mile  intercollegiate 
record  made  in  1905  by  1  1-5  seconds:1  • 
This  meant  putting  880  y'ards  0f  cinder 
track  behind  him  in  1:54/4-5:  "1  -•■  '  $M 
At  the  same  meet  T.  yS.  Berna, "alsor?! 
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JOHN   PAUL  JONES 

The  Cornell  wonder,  holder  of  the  world's 
amateur  record  for  the  mile  and  the  intercollegiate 
for   the   half. 


of  Cornell,  broke  the  intercollegiate  two- 
mile  record,  setting  the  mark  at  9:25^. 
Then  the  Middle  West  took  a  hand  in 
the  record-breaking  process  and  pushed 
forward  the  distance  of  that  mildly  en- 
tertaining and  very  muscular  sport,  shot- 
putting,  to  46:7^  and  left  Krueger,  of 
Swarthmore's  1907  record,  \y§  inches  in 
the  rear.  Harry  S.  Babcock,  of  Colum- 
bia, was  another  record  smasher,  with  his 
pole-vault  of  12  ft.  8^  ins.,  which  wiped 
out  Dray's  mark  of  12:4^. 

Michigan  sent  to  the  meeting  one 
other  star  who  in  the  short  distances  al- 
most equaled  the  brilliancy  of  Jones  in 
the  middle  distances.  R.  S.  Craig  did 
not  break  any  records,  but  he  equaled 
two  of  the  most  difficult  times  that  have 
ever  been  set  up,  namely  9  4-5  in  the 
one  hundred  yard  dash  and  21  1-5  in  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty.  When  a  man 
equals  these  times  he  becomes  a  sprinter 
of  the  highest  class  and  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  topple  over  any  records  by 
so  doing  does  not  lessen  the  glory  of  his 
performance. 

It  is  interesting  while  on  the  subject 


of  intercollegiate  meets  to  imagine  what 
would  have  happened  if  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  had  sent  teams  to  our  inter- 
collegiate meet  this  year.  By  comparing 
the  times  made  in  the  Oxford-Cam- 
bridge, Harvard-Yale  meet  with  the 
times  made  in  the  American  Intercol- 
legiate we  find  that  had  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  competed  here  on  May  27th, 
they  would  have  won  the  hammer  throw 
with  the  assistance  of  Putnam,  of  Kan- 
sas, and  in  every  other  event  they  would 
have  been  beaten.  In  the  Oxford-Cam- 
bridge, Harvard-Yale  meet  Putnam 
threw  the  hammer  151  feet  and  5  inches, 
or  5  feet  Al/2  inches  farther  than  Tilley, 
of  Dartmouth,  threw  it  in  the  Intercol- 
legiate meet.  Holden  and  Chisholm,  of 
Yale,  won  the  running  broad  jump  and 
the  120-yard  high  hurdle  events  re- 
spectively in  both  meets. 

In  all  the  other  corresponding  events 
the  times  and  distances  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate meet  were  better  than  those  of 
the  dual  college  international  meet.  In 
other  words,  if  we  had  sent  an  inter- 
collegiate team  to  England  there  would 


n 
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A  sprinter  who  equalled  two  of  the  hardest  records 
ever  set  up. 
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have  been  two  Yale  men  on  it  and  no 
Harvard  men.  Nevertheless  it  is  probably 
true  that  a  two  college  team  has  more 
fun  and  gets  more  benefit  out  of  an  in- 
ternational visit  and  does  more  to  estab- 
lish genial  relations  because  it  has  not 
that  overpowering  seriousness  of  an  all 


star  team.  What  is  certainly  true  is 
that  the  Harvard-Yale,  Oxford-Cam- 
bridge meet  did  its  share  just  as  the  in- 
ternational tennis  and  polo  matches  have 
done  theirs  in  improving  sport  and 
sportsmanship  and  in  dispelling  preju- 
dice. 


NOT  ADAPTED  TO  THE  COUNTRY 


A  FEW  years  ago  a  swine  breeder 
from  Iowa  exhibited  a  lot  of  his 
fancy  porkers  at  an  Arkansas 
county  fair.  The  fat,  short-legged  Po- 
land China,  Berkshire,  and  Chester 
White  hogs  were  placed  in  pens  beside 
the  long,  lean  "razor  backs"  of  Arkansas. 
The  Iowa  man  smiled  to  himself  when 
he  saw  the  Arkansas  product  and  figured 
out  how  much  he  would  carry  back  home 
in  premiums.  A  man  with  half  an  eye 
could  see  the  superiority  of  the  blooded 
hogs  over  the  others. 

When  the  committee  on  awards  came 
around  they  ignored  the  fat,  sleek  hogs 
and  pinned  the  blue  and  red  ribbons  on 
the  miserable  "razor  backs."  The  Iowa 
man  was  justly  indignant.  He  hunted 
up  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
made  himself  known. 

"If  you  have  no  objections  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,"  he  said 
to  the  chairman. 

"Yes,  suh,  proceed." 

"I  want  to  know  in  the  first  place 
who  ever  told  you  that  you  knew  any- 
thing about  a  hog.  Look  here  now,  you 
have  awarded  the  first  prize  to  that 
cadaverous,  long-snouted,  slab-sided 
apology  for  a  hog  and  passed  up  my  Po- 
land China  that  has  won  prizes  in  every 


county  fair  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Then  just  look  over  there  at  that  thing 
that  looks  more  like  a  starved  gray- 
hound  than  it  does  like  a  hog,  and  you 
have  given  that  thing  a  blue  ribbon. 
You  may  be  all  right,  neighbor,  in  a 
lot  of  things,  but  I  must  say  that  your 
knowledge  of  what  goes  to  make  up  a 
hog  is  about  the  poorest  I  ever  saw." 

"Now,  suh,  that's  where  you  ah  mis- 
taken. I  allow  that  I  know  mo'  about 
hawgs  than  you  think  I  do." 

"Yes,  it  looks  like  it  now,  doesn't  it? 
To  look  at  the  blue  and  red  ribbons 
pinned  on  these  pens  along  here  one 
would  think  you  were  judging  for  speed 
instead  of  flesh." 

"That's  just  it  exactly,  suh,  your 
hawgs  are  all  right  for  your  country. 
They  are  a  mighty  likely  lookin'  lot  of 
hawgs,  but,  suh,  they  wouldn't  do  for 
this  country  at  all." 

"Not  do  at  all.  Great  Scott,  man! 
they  would  do  for  any  country.  Why, 
those  hogs  will  put  on  more  fat  in  a 
month  than  your  product  would  in  a 
lifetime." 

"No,  stranger,  they  wouldn't  do  down 
in  this  country.  Stranger,  down  heah 
you  have  got  to  breed  a  hawg  that  will 
outrun  a  niggah." 


IT   WAS    MY   BUSINESS   TO    KEEP    HIM    BUSY    WITH    FISH    OR   OTHERWISE 


CAMERA  ADVENTURES 

By  A.  W.  DIMOCK 

Illustrated  with   Photographs  by  Julian  A.   Dimock 

What  Happens  to  the  Man  Behind  the  Lens  and  to  the  Other  Man 
Who  Keeps  the  Game  Amused 


V  \\  \  WO     ungodly     grizzlies, 

bigger'n  oxen!"  shouted 
Ned.  "Get  your  gun!" 
As  he  spoke  he  slid 
from  the  back  of  his 
bronco,  which  danced 
about  on  the  two-foot  trail,  bounded 
above  and  below  by  walls  of  rock  that 
were  almost  vertical.  The  path  we  were 
descending  was  so  steep  that  I  had 
strapped  both  rifle  and  camera  to  the 
saddle,  having  all  I  could  do  to  keep 
myself  from  pitching  over  my  pony's 
head.  Dismounting  in  hot  haste,  I  saw 
two  huge  silver  tips  shouldering  one 
another  as  they  climbed  the  narrow  trail, 
fifty  feet  below  us.  I  struggled  with 
the  straps  that  held  the  camera  and 
prayed  that  they  would  come  loose 
quickly,  while  my  equally  excited  friend 
tore  with  fervor  at  the  fastenings  of  his 


rifle.  The  chance  for  the  camera  was 
so  wonderful  that  I  forgot  to  be  fright- 
ened, though  perhaps  I  was  subconscious- 
ly sustained  by  the  thought  that  my 
friend  and  his  bronco  would  keep  the 
brutes  busy  for  a  minute  or  two. 

The  grizzlies  turned  out  of  the  trail 
just  before  reaching  us  and  were  climb- 
ing the  precipice  while  yet  I  was  fitting 
lens  to  front-board.  Gambler,  my  com- 
panion's bronco,  was  crazy  with  fright 
and  by  the  time  Ned  had  his  rifle  in 
hand  my  camera  was  ready  for  action, 
but  the  game  had  disappeared  over  a 
bench  of  rock  a  hundred  feet  above  us. 
We  scrambled  up  the  perilous  path  the 
silver  tips  had  taken  and  reached  the 
shelf  in  time  to  see  them  on  the  very 
crest  of  the  Continental  Divide,  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  us. 

Each  took  a  snap-shot  before  sinking 
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down  to  the  ledge,  where  for  minutes 
we  gasped  for  air.  The  hurried  climb 
of  a  hundred  feet  in  that  rarefied  atmos- 
phere, more  than  two  miles  above  sea 
level,  put  us  in  more  peril  than  were  the 
grizzlies  from  our  rifles.  Ned's  first  use 
of  his  recovered  breath  was  to  reproach 
me: 

"If  you  were  half  as  quick  with  your 
rifle  as  with  that  (participle)  camera, 
you'd  be  of  more  use  in  this  country." 


deer  and  gave  fuzzy  pictures  of  birds  on 
the  wing.  I  had  fair  success  with  pine, 
spruce,  and  ruffed  grouse  when  I  found 
them  perched  on  trees,  but  the  protective 
coloring  of  ptarmigan  defeated  me,  and 
I  could  not  distinguish  birds  from  rocks, 
on  plates  exposed  within  ten  feet. 

The  windmill  shutter  was  held  on  the 
lens  tube  by  friction  only  and  dropped 
off  at  most  inopportune  times.  One 
morning  I  was  awakened  by  explosions 


I  WAS  THE  ONE  TO   KEEP  BETWEEN   IT  AND  ITS   HOME,  IN  RIVER  OR  BAY 


There  was  little  doubt  that  Ned  had 
missed  the  bears,  and  when  a  few  days 
later  at  our  mining  camp  in  the  Needles 
of  San  Juan  County,  Colorado,  I  devel- 
oped the  grizzlies'  plate,  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever  that  I  had  neglected  to 
draw  the  slide  of  the  plate-holder  before 
taking  a  shot  at  the  brutes. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1886.  I  had 
but  recently  advocated  the  substitution 
of  the  camera  for  the  rifle  and  I  had 
plenty  to  learn.  The  shutter  of  my 
camera  had  two  arms  that  revolved  like 
the  sails  of  a  windmill.  At  the  end  of 
each  was  a  disc,  one  of  which  closed  the 
lens  opening.  Pulling  a  string  started 
the  windmill  action,  each  disc  swung 
through  an  arc  of  180  degrees,  one  open- 
ing and  the  other  closing  the  lens  tube. 

It  was  a  failure  with  running  elk  and 


of  dynamite  that  nearly  shook  me  out  of 
my  bunk,  and  I  was  told  that  the  boys 
were  celebrating  my  birthday.  It  was  in 
the  late  summer,  but  the  morning  was 
frosty,  and  I  opened  the  door  of  the  oven 
to  warm  my  hands.  To  my  horror  it 
was  filled  with  dynamite.  I  yelled  to 
the  boy  who  cooked  for  us  to  clear  the 
stuff  out  of  the  oven. 

"There  ain't  no  harm  in  'giant.'  See 
this,"  said  he,  and  scratching  a  match 
on  his  trousers,  was  about  to  apply  the 
flame  to  a  stick  of  the  deadly  explosive 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  when  I 
grabbed  him. 

Outside  our  cabin  I  was  greeted  by  a 
lot  of  the  miners  who  had  bored  deep 
holes  in  big  pines  and  filled  them  with 
dynamite,  which  they  were  exploding  by 
rifle  balls.     I  was  invited  to  take  a  shot 


I  WAS  EXPECTED  TO  HYPNOTIZE  ANY  BIRD  FROM  A  TERN  TO  A  TURKEY  BUZZARD 


WHEN  A  COILED  RATTLESNAKE  NEEDED  STIRRING  UP,  I  SHOOK  A  SHORT  STICK 
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at  a  cartridge  in  a  tree  some  fifty  yards 
distant.  Before  firing  I  set  up  my  cam- 
era on  its  tripod  with  slide  drawn,  and 
put  it  in  charge  of  Ned.  The  shot  was 
a  fortunate  one,  exploding  the  dynamite 
which  tore  the  tree  from  its  stump  and 
tossed  it  in  the  air.  When  I  turned  to 
my  companion,  the  shutter  was  on  the 
ground,  but  with  great  presence  of  mind 
he  was  putting  his  hand  over  the  lens 
and  calling  to  me: 

"I've  got  her  all  right.  Shove  in  that 
slide,  quick."    - 

The  working  of  the  camera  was  not 
generally  understood  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
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tury  ago,  and  our  mining  superintendent 
made  an  even  more  ludicrous  blunder  a 
few  days  later.  I  was  riding  with  him 
across  the  Great  Divide  when  I  saw  on 
its  summit  a  rocky  peak  of  striking  ap- 
pearance. 

"Tim,"  said  I,  "I  wish  I  could  get 
Bay  Billy  on  top  of  that  rock." 

"That's  easy,"  was  the  reply;  "I  can 
make  that  pony  climb  a  tree." 

"Will  he  stay  there?" 

"He'll  stay  all  right.  -  Want  to  take, 
his  picture?"  -         ---._.. 

"I  want  you  to  take  it,  with  me  on  top 
of  him.     This  is  the  crest  of  the  conti- 
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nent,  Tim,  and  when  I  am  sitting  there 
on  that  horse  I  can  pour  half  the  brandy 
in  my  flask  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  with 
my  right  hand  and  the  other  half  with 
my  left  into  the  Atlantic." 

"I  hope  you  ain't  going  to  do  that," 
said  Tim. 

"It  won't  make  any  difference  to  you 
whether  I  do  or  not." 

Tim  got  Bay  Billy  up  on  the  rock  and 
returned,  while  I  adjusted  the  camera 
on  its  tripod  and  focused  it.  As  it  was 
to  be  a  time  exposure,  I  borrowed  Tim's 
hat  to  use  in  place  of  the  lens  cap,  which 
fitted  too  tightly.  Then  drawing  the 
slide  and  telling  Tim  to  remove  the  hat, 
count  two,  and  replace  it  when  I  gave 
the  word,  I  climbed  the  peak  and 
mounted  the  pony.  I  called  out 
"Ready!"  and  Tim  followed  instruc- 
tions, after  which  I  dismounted  and  with 
some  difficulty  got  Bay  Billy  back  on  the 
trail.  When  I  went  to  the  camera  to  re- 
place the  plate  holder  slide  I  found  the 
lens  uncovered  and  Tim's  hat  on  his 
head. 

"Oh,  Tim!"  I  exclaimed.  "Why 
didn't  you  leave  your  hat  on  the  lens?" 

"I  did  what  you  told  me,  and  I 
s'posed  that  was  all  you  wanted,  so  I 
took  back  my  hat." 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  that 
year  I  did  my  first  serious  camera  work 
among  creatures  of  the  wild.  But  mis- 
fortune barked  at  my  heels  whenever  I 
went  for  big  game  with  my  camera, 
though  she  always  smiled  when  the  com- 
missary called,  and  I  picked  up  a  rifle.  I 
have  told  how  I  lost  the  loveliest  chance 
possible  at  grizzlies.  I  nearly  broke  my 
heart  climbing  a  13,000-foot  mountain 
for  a  bighorn,  and  when  I  did  get  a  shot 
it  was  at  a  distance  that  would  have 
strained  a  rifle.  An  elk  walked  within 
twenty  yards  of  me  in  the  shade  of  the 
woods  after  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and 
though  I  foolishly  exposed  a  plate  upon 
him,  I  got  nothing. 

I  found  game  abundant  on  the  Lime- 
stone Mesa,  and  was  hopeful,  but  my 
pony  fell  with  me  in  a  ravine,  and  al- 
though I  escaped  with  moderate  bruises, 
my  camera  was  badly  broken.  I  spent  a 
day  patching  it  up  with  pins,  strings, 
black  paper,  and  paste,  but  a  blizzard  of 
a  snowstorm  the  next  morning  gave  us 


our  choice  between  getting  down  to  the 
Vallecito  bottom  at  once,  or  taking  the 
chance  of  being  marooned  on  the  moun- 
tain for  the  winter. 

Yet  despite  its  many  failures  I  counted 
the  campaign  a  success  when  I  totted  up 
results.  I  had  had  the  adventures  of  a 
hunting  trip  without  having  wantonly 
killed  a  creature.  Instead  of  a  long  list 
of  slain  beasts  and  birds  I  had  a  shorter 
catalogue  of  pictures  of  the  living  crea- 
tures, each  of  which  recalled  incidents 
so  vividly  that  even  their  memory 
thrilled  me. 

Small  Successes  That  Helped 

There  was  the  little  ground  hog  that 
I  baited  for  days  and  watched  from  be- 
hind rocks,  each  day  nearer  at  hand,  until 
he  let  me  snap  the  shutter  on  him  from 
a  distance  of  half  a  dozen  yards.  A 
pretty  pole-cat,  relying  on  his  natural 
defense,  sat  quietly  on  a  rock  while  I 
pictured  him  from  a  distance  of  a  dozen 
feet.  Squirrels  that  were  shy  when  first 
approached  soon  became  almost  too 
tame.  A  cottontail  rabbit,  after  eating 
the  crumbs  that  fell  from  our  table  in 
camp,  paid  for  his  breakfast  by  posing 
prettily. 

In  1887  there  was  a  better  shutter  in 
the  market  and  the  sport  of  hunting  with 
a  camera  went  away  up.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  I  camped  with  camera 
and  rifle  among  the  Snake  River,  Gros 
Ventre,  Teton,  and  other  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Elk  and  antelope 
abounded  and  on  single  days  I  was 
within  rifle  shot  of  a  hundred  of  the  for- 
mer. Mule  and  Virginia  deer  were 
plenty  but  hard  to  hit  with  a  camera. 

My  first  success  was  with  a  big  bull 
elk  which  I  heard  whistling  at  daylight 
one  morning,  just  across  the  ravine  from 
my  camp.  With  camera  and  rifle 
strapped  to  my  back  I  climbed  down  the 
ravine  and  up  the  other  side.  I  caught 
sight  of  my  elk  grazing  on  a  wooded 
side-hill  with  a  bunch  of  his  cows  about 
him.  I  prepared  the  camera  for  action 
and  crept  toward  the  quarry  on  hands 
and  knees.  Often  I  thought  I  had  been 
discovered  and  lay  motionless  for  many 
minutes.  When  within  fifty  yards  the 
elk  stepped   out  in  an   open   glade   and 
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gazed  steadily  at  me.  He  looked  as  big 
as  a  house  and  I  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  taking  a  camera  shot.  I  worked 
my  way  behind  a  bush  and  advanced 
inch  by  inch,  taking  long  rests,  until 
finally,  looking  from  behind  my  last 
cover  I  saw  the  great  animal  grazing 
within  fifty  feet. 

As  I  stepped  from  behind  the  bush  and 
presented  the  camera,  the  startled  elk 
lifted  high  his  antlered  head  and  posed 
for  the  fraction  of  a  second  until  the 
click  of  the  shutter  sent  him  hurrying 
up  the  hillside,  followed  by  the  cows 
of  his  band.  I  found  perils  in  the  return 
trip  across  the  ravine  which  were  un- 
noticed in  the  excitement  of  the  chase  in 
the  morning  and  it  was  dusk  when  I 
reached  camp.  My  stolid  Shoshone 
guide  was  placidly  eating  his  supper, 
whether  confident  that  my  woodcraft 
would  bring  me  safely  home,  or  indif- 
ferent to  my  fate,  I  shall  never  know. 

The  Most  Thrilling  Day 

I  counted  that  day  the  most  thrilling 
that  I  had  ever  spent  in  the  woods,  and 
resolved  never  again  to  shoot  an  animal 
which  I  had  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
photographing.  I  pictured  antelope  and 
deer,  pine  martin  and  other  small  quad- 
rupeds, besides  many  birds.  I  shot  birds 
and  animals  that  we  needed  for  food, 
but  seldom  another  for  fun.  Bears  were 
exceptions,  for  they  couldn't  be  per- 
suaded to  pose  until  I  got  a  wounded 
one  at  bay  and  photographed  him  at 
short  range  while  the  Indian  held  my 
rifle  leveled  to  protect  me. 

There  were  grizzlies  all  about  me,  but 
so  shy  that  I  failed  to  find  one  until  I 
killed  a  big  elk  for  bait.  Old  Ephraim 
found  the  carcass  that  night  and  the  next 
day  I  rode  with  the  Shoshone  through 
the  snow,  on  the  trail  of  the  beast  from 
dawn  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
when  it  led  into  a  thicket  from  which 
no  tracks  emerged.  When  I  laid  my 
hand  on  the  camera,  which  was  lashed 
to  the  saddle,  the  Indian  shook  his  head 
vigorously  as  he  pointed  to  the  rifle. 

I  was  glad  to  take  his  advice,  but  have 
never  since  ceased  to  regret  it,  for  within 
a  few  minutes  I  stood  in  the  presence  of 
a  huge,  battle-scarred  silver  tip  that  at 


a  distance  of  twenty  feet  posed  calmly 
as  if  for  his  picture.  Even  after  I  had 
broken  his  shoulder  with  a  bullet  he 
turned  away,  showing  no  fight  till  his 
body  had  been  raked  by  a  second  missile, 
and  now  I  have  only  a  photograph  of  the 
dead  monster,  instead  of  a  living  picture 
that  would  have  stood  as  a  record  for 
many  a  long  year.  But  the  regret  of 
that  day  was  forgotten  in  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening,  when  Owen  Wister  and 
two  other  Harvard  undergraduates 
pitched  their  tent  beside  ours. 

In  the  succeeding  year  and  many  that 
followed  I  carried  on  the  camera  game 
in  Florida.  In  the  past  I  had  shot  many 
hundred  alligators  and  much  so-called 
game,  but  now  I  began  to  picture  them. 
In  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp,  surrounded 
by  a  thick  growth  of  bushes,  I  found  a 
circular  pond  fifty  yards  in  diameter 
which  seemed  full  of  alligators.  Setting 
up  the  camera  at  a  little  opening  in  the 
bushes  and  taking  the  bulb  between  my 
teeth,   I   stood   beside   it,   rifle   in   hand. 

The  boy  who  was  with  me  gave  his 
alligator  call,  until  the  surface  of  the 
pond  was  nearly  covered  with  the  float- 
ing heads  and  bodies  of  the  reptiles.  I 
sent  a  bullet  into  the  brain  of  the  near- 
est and  the  next  instant  closed  my  teeth 
on  the  bulb,  securing  a  picture,  since 
much  published,  of  seventy-two  live  alli- 
gators, and  one  dying  with  his  body 
thrown  half  out  of  water.  Of  my  cam- 
era hunting  at  that  time  I  quote  from 
an  article  published  in  1889,  entitled 
"Camera  vs  Rifle." 

"Fire  hunting  for  deer  becomes  fasci- 
nating when  the  weapon  is  a  camera  re- 
inforced by  a  pistol  charged  with  mag- 
nesium. The  eye  of  the  alligator  shin- 
ing from  under  the  mangrove  bushes  in 
the  glare  of  a  bull's  eye  lantern,  and  as 
red  as  the  planet  Mars,  is  a  target  never 
to  be  forgotten.  The  lightning  flash  of 
the  magnesium,  the  reflection  in  the 
water,  the  illumination  of  the  dark 
bayou,  the  deep  shadows,  the  reptilian 
monster,  and  the  doubly  intense  black- 
ness which  follows,  will  surely  be  found 
pictured  upon  the  brain  of  one  who  has 
seen  it.      .  The  photograph  of 

a  few  hundred  flamingoes,  standing  with 
military  precision  in  a  single  line,  is  a 
pleasanter  memento  than  a  few  scarlet 
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feathers  or  a  stuffed  bird.  The  soaring 
man-o'-war  hawk,  the  snowy  gulls,  the 
pelican  diving  for  his  prey,  the  rolling 
porpoise  and  the  beautiful  whip  ray, 
with  their  occasional  jumps  ten  feet  in 
air,  are  for  the  camera  the  best  of  game, 
for  the  rifle  the  worst." 

The  times  of  which  I  have  written 
seem  archaic  in  view  of  the  improved 
apparatus  and  better  work  of  the  camera 
man  of  to-day.  In  my  own  family  I 
have  found  a  rival  upon  whom  I  would 
gladly  have  bestowed  my  mantle  had  he 
not  already  found  a  better  one.  We  con- 
tinued to  travel  together,  but  though  I 
ceased  to  squint  my  eyes  at  each  pos- 
sible picture  and  kept  out  of  the  dark 
room  altogether,  yet  I  found  that  my 
camera  adventures  had  not  ended.  For 
most  pictures  called  for  human  interest 

dT  <<*».   " 

I  was     it. 

When  a  coiled  rattlesnake  needed  stir- 
ring up,  I  shook  a  short  stick  in  its  face. 
If  we  caught  a  big  'gator  or  crocodile 
on  a  bank  I  was  the  one  to  keep  between 
it  and  its  home,  in  river  or  bay,  and  dis- 
courage with  a  club  its  advance.  When 
our  captive  lynx  was  let  out  of  his  cage 
to  pose,  it  was  my  business  to  keep  him 
busy  with  fish,  or  otherwise,  lest  he  eat 
the  Camera-man.  I  was  expected  to 
hypnotize  any  bird  from  a  tern  to  a  tur- 
key buzzard,  while  the  Camera-man  got 
in  his  work. 

Even  tarpon  fishing  was  made  adven- 
turous and  half  a  dozen  times  a  day  I 
heard  the  shout: 

"Can't  you  pull  your  canoe  nearer 
the  fish?     I  must  have  human  interest!" 

Then  I  dragged  on  the  line  till  the 
canoe  was  over  a  fish  that  was  bigger 
than  I,  which  often  shot  ten  feet  over 
my  head,  sometimes  crashing  into  the 
canoe,  when  instead  of  being  promptly 
rescued  I  was  likely  to  hear  the  call : 

"Swim  farther  out  where  the  light  is 
better!" 

Manatees  are  such  harmless  beasts, 
even  when  weighing  half  a  ton  or  more, 
that  I  ceased  to  count  as  an  adventure 
going  overboard  to  grab  one  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Camera-man. 

Even  in  our  own  little  home  in  the 
mountains,  the  Camera-man  has  made 
demands  upon  me.  Late  one  February 
night  when  the  moon  was  full,  the  ther- 


mometer at  zero,  and  I  was  thinking  of 
going  to  bed,  he  said  to  me: 

"Would  you  mind  going  to  Butter- 
milk Falls?  I  want  a  camera  shot  at 
them  by  moonlight." 

The  falls  were  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  and  much  of  the  path  through 
unbroken  snow,  but  when  the  boy  asks 
anything  in  the  interest  of  the  camera 
I  seldom  waste  time  in  argument.  It 
was  midnight  and  through  an  opening 
in  the  woods  the  moon  shone  full  upon 
the  falls  when  I  was  asked  to  stand  for 
ten  minutes  in  their  spray  to  supply  the 
human  interest. 

"Not  on  your  life,"  was  my  reply, 
"but  I'll  tend  camera  while  you  pose." 

Work  That  Takes  Nerve 

He  stood  for  ten  minutes  with  the 
spray  freezing  upon  his  garments  while 
I  held  the  watch  and  pounded  my  be- 
numbed toes  against  rocks  and  trees. 
Then  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  moon 
went  to  his  brain  and  while  the  obsession 
lasted,  other  pictures  were  taken,  until 
five  hours  were  thus  consumed. 

There  have  been  other  camera-men, 
of  ideals  so  high  that  they  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  sacrifice  their  families  or  them- 
selves in  their  devotion  to  their  art,  yet 
if  the  modest  statement  may  be  permit- 
ted, I  have  always  felt  that  I,  myself, 
once  reached  high  water  mark  in  my 
proposed  immolation  of  another.  It  was 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  early  days 
of  my  wild  life  camera  work.  I  was 
cruising  in  a  skiff  off  Little  Gasparilla 
Pass  with  camera  and  harpoon. 

I  had  caught  sight  of  a  devil-fish  and 
was  standing  in  the  bow,  harpoon  in 
hand,  while  my  captain  sculled  toward 
the  fish,  when  a  sloop  near  us  was  struck 
by  a  squall,  capsized,  and  sunk.  Its 
sole  occupant  clung  to  the  top  of  the 
mast,  which  reached  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  wobbled  among  the  waves.  I 
paddled  fiercely  toward  the  wrecked 
man,  with  my  harpoon  pole,  calling  to 
my  boatman : 

"Hurry!    Hurry!" 

"There's  no  hurry,"  was  the  cool  re- 
ply; "we'll  save  him  all  right." 

"Save  him  ?"  I  yelled ;  "I  don't  want 
to  save  him,  I  want  to  photograph  him!" 
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And  photograph  him  I  did,  five  times 
as  I  was  sculled  slowly  around  him, 
while  he  clamored  to  be  rescued,  shout- 
ing that  he  could  not  swim.  The  inci- 
dent contributed  to  the  gaiety  of  nations, 
for  a  print  which  I  gave  to  Edward  L. 
Wilson  of  Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine was  sent  abroad  by  him,  and  later 
I  received  a  copy  of  the  English  maga- 
zine that  published  it  with  the  editorial 
comment  that  the  incident  was  a  typical 


illustration  of  American  inhumanity. 
Unwilling  to  let  my  countrymen  rest 
under  such  an  imputation,  I  wrote  to  the 
editor  explaining  that  there  was  really 
no  inhumanity  in  the  case,  since  the 
water  was  too  warm  for  the  man  to 
take  cold  and,  although  big  sharks 
abounded,  yet  I  was  there  with  my 
trusty  harpoon  and  if  a  shark  had  got 
the  man  I  would  surely  have  got  him 
back. 


DOG  SHOWS  AND  SHOWING 

By  WILLIAMS  HAYNES 

Author   of  "The   Airedale" 

How  Your  Dog  May  Qualify  for  the  Ring  and  How  You  May 

Help  Him  Win  There 


HE  Britisher's  inborn 
love  of  sport,  dogs  and 
breeding  invented  the 
dog  show,  but  not  so 
very  long  ago,  for  even 
in  England  bench  shows, 
as  a  recognized  institution,  are  only  a 
little  over  half  a  century  old.  Their 
fame  and  popularity  have,  however, 
circled  the  globe. 

The  English  fancier  can  truly  boast 
that  there  are  more  thoroughbred  dogs 
to  the  mile  in  Great  Britain  than  to 
fifty  miles  in  any  other  country,  and 
one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  there 
are  more  bench  shows  held  there  in  a 
week  than  in  a  month  in  the  United 
States.  We,  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
are  their  nearest  rival,  for  while 
European  countries  have  taken  up  the 
dog  and  his  showing,  still  they  are  as 
much  behind  us  as  we  are  behind  "the 
tight  little  isle." 

Continental  fanciers  have  a  great  deal 
to  learn  about  dogs,  and  from  their 
very  dispositions  it  is  doubtful  if,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  serious, 
hard-working,  painstaking  Germans, 
they  will  become  truly  doggy.  In  the 
first  place,  they  count  their  pennies  very 
carefully  when  buying  a  dog;  and  in  the 
second   place,   they   are   not   really  fan- 


ciers at  heart,  but  have  merely  taken 
up  dogs  as  a  fashionable  whim. 

The  first  American  shows  were  run 
in  a  haphazard,  friendly,  go-as-you- 
please  way,  but  it  very  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  some  governing  body  was  as 
much  a  necessity  in  dogdom  as  on  the 
race  track,  in  college  athletics,  or 
among  yachtsmen.  Accordingly,  the 
American  Kennel  Club  grew  up  nat- 
urally to  fill  this  place.  In  form  the 
A.  K.  C,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  congress. 
Its  members  are  not  individuals,  but 
clubs,  which  are  represented  by  regularly 
elected  delegates  at  the  meetings  of  the 
parent  organization.  These  clubs  are  of 
two  types,  the  local  clubs,  composed  of 
the  fanciers  of  a  certain  city  or  district, 
and  the  specialty  clubs,  whose  members 
are  the  fanciers  the  country  over  de- 
voted to  one  particular  breed. 

The  local  clubs,  like  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club  of  New  York  City,  or  the 
Philadelphia  Dog  Show  Association,  are 
organized  primarily  for  the  giving  of 
bench  shows.  The  specialty  clubs,  of 
which  the  Scottish  Terrier  Club  of 
America  and  the  Airedale  Terrier  Club 
of  New  England  are  examples,  are  de- 
voted primarily  to  fostering  the  interests 
of  their  breed,  which  they  do  by  offer- 
ing special  prizes,  seeing  that  competent 
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judges  officiate,  and  even  by  holding 
shows  where  only  dogs  of  their  breed 
are  exhibited. 

All  shows,  whether  given  by  local 
or  specialty  associations,  are  held  under 
A.  K.  C.  rules,  and  the  regulation  of 
these  shows  is  the  main  work  done  at 
the  club's  offices  at  1  Liberty  street, 
New  York.  The  A.  K.  C,  however, 
does  more  than  this.  It  publishes  the 
dog  Stud  Book,  a  volume  annually,  and 
also  a  semi-monthly,  official  journal,  the 
A.  K.  C.  Gazette.  Moreover,  the  club 
is  judicial  as  well  as  legislative  and 
executive  in  its  functions  and  tries  the 
offenders  of  the  kennel  world.  Last, 
but  not  least,  it  has  jurisdiction  over 
field  trials,  both  for  bird  dogs  and 
hounds. 

The  A.  K.  C.  recognizes  seventy- 
seven  distinct  breeds  as  thoroughbred 
dogs,  not  counting  several  sub-divisions 
of  breeds  into  varieties  based  on  coats 
or  colors.  Any  dog  of  any  of  these 
recognized  breeds  may  be  entered  in  the 
Stud  Book,  provided  it  has  three  gen- 
erations of  known,  pure-blood  pedigree. 
The  registration  fee  is  one  dollar  and 
includes  the  assigning  of  an  official  num- 
ber to  the  dog,  entry  in  the  Stud  Book 
for  that  year,  a  certificate  of  his  regis- 
tration, and  the  right,  throughout  the 
life  of  the  dog,  to  show  him,  regardless 
of  ownership,  at  any  A.  K.  C.  show. 
Unregistered  dogs  have  to  be  "listed" 
for  each  show  they  attend,  and  a  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents  is  always  charged 
for  entry. 

The  usual  classes  at  a  bench  show 
are  the  puppy,  novice,  limit,  open  and 
winners',  and  in  the  more  popular 
breeds  these  are  divided  by  sex.  The 
puppy  class  is  for  any  dog  between  the 
ages  of  six  months  and  one  year,  but,  of 
course,  none  can  be  entered  whose  date 
of  birth,  sire,  dam,  place  of  birth,  and 
breeder  are  unknown.  The  novice  class 
is  for  dogs  bred  in  the  United  States 
who  have  never  won  a  first  prize,  wins 
in  the  puppy  class  being  excepted.  The 
limit  class  is  for  dogs  who  have  not  won 
six  first  prizes  in  that  class,  but  dogs 
who  have  won  their  championship  are 
barred.  Any  dog,  who  is  over  six 
months  of  age,  may  be  shown  in  the 
open  class. 


If  three  of  the  above  classes  are  given 
at  a  show,  a  winners'  class  is  added. 
There  is  no  entry  fee  for  this  class,  but 
in  it  the  winners  of  the  other  classes 
meet  and  are  judged.  At  different 
shows  various  other  classes  are  some- 
times given,  as  a  junior  class  for  dogs 
between  six  and  eighteen  months,  a 
class  for  champions,  and  many  divisions 
are  made  according  to  weight  and  color 
in  different  breeds. 

What  "Champion"  Means 

It  is  by  wins  in  the  winners'  class 
that  a  dog  secures  the  right  to  prefix  to 
his  name  the  honorable  and  much 
coveted  title  of  "Champion."  To  win 
this,  the  dog  must  get  fifteen  points. 
Every  win  in  the  winners'  class  counts 
a  certain  number  of  points  according 
to  the  number  of  dogs  actually  on  the 
bench  at  the  show;  1,000  dogs  or  over, 
five  points ;  750  dogs  or  over,  four 
points;  500  dogs  or  over,  three  points; 
250  dogs  or  over,  two  points;  under 
250  dogs,  one  point.  Specialty  shows 
devoted  to  one  breed  count  five  points. 

Fifteen  of  these  points,  provided 
three  of  them  have  been  won  at  one 
show  and  at  least  three  different  judges 
have  awarded  the  dog  first  in  the  win- 
ners' class,  make  a  dog  a  champion. 
The  A.  K.  C.  gives  a  championship  cer- 
tificate to  the  owner,  who  can  also  buy 
a  championship  medal  for  three  dollars, 
if  his  dog  is  registered. 

Novices  are  cautioned  to  read  most 
carefully  the  rules  published  in  the  pre- 
mium lists  of  all  A.  K.  C.  dog  shows 
before  they  fill  out  their  entry  blanks 
and  to  exercise  great  care  in  doing  this, 
for  mistakes  are  on  their  own  heads. 
Their  dog  may  be  disqualified  and  his 
wins  canceled  should  they  fail  to  fill  in 
the  necessary  particulars  correctly.  In 
case  of  any  attempt  at  fraud,  they  will 
be  themselves  disqualified,  which  is  a 
doggy  excommunication.  Disqualified 
persons  are  not  only  barred  from  judg- 
ing, showing,  or  registering,  but  dogs 
owned  or  bred  by  them  during  their 
term  of  disqualification  cannot  be  shown 
or  registered. 

No  dog  that  is  lame  (except  tem- 
porarily),     blind,      castrated,       spayed, 
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deaf,  dyed,  or  in  any  way  "faked"  can 
be  shown,  and  all  entries  are  examined 
by  a  registered  veterinarian  when  they 
first  come  to  the  show.  They  must  be 
passed  by  him,  as  sound  and  free  from 
contagious  disease,  before  they  will  be 
accepted.  Every  dog  must  be  the  bona 
fide  property  of  the  exhibitor.  These, 
and  the  other  rules,  are  simple,  founded 
on  common  justice  and  reason,  and  easy 
to  understand.  They  are  all  such  that 
intent  to  deceive  can  be  the  only  reason 
for   their   neglect   or   misunderstanding. 

To  show  a  dog  at  his  best,  in  the  very 
pink  of  perfect  condition,  is  the  only 
way  to  insure  that  he  will  be  placed  by 
the  judge  where  he  deserves.  Many  a 
dog,  really  better  than  his  rival  in  the 
ring,  has  sgone  down  because  of  condi- 
tion, and  defeat  is  not  only  unpleasant, 
but  also  a  great  handicap  to  a  show 
dog.  Perfect  health,  no  fat,  well- 
developed  muscles — these  are  the  foun- 
dation of  a  terrier's  "fitness." 

A  little  change  in  diet  or  exercise  is 
the  best  and  the  easiest  way  to  accom- 
plish this  physical  perfection.  Tonics 
and  pills  and  powders,  conditioners  as 
they  are  called,  are  not  all  they  are 
cracked  up  to  be.  It  is  like  doping  a 
race  horse  or  a  pugilist.  It  works  for 
a  time,  but  the  end  is  inevitable  and 
always  the  same. 

A  terrier  is  easy  to  get  "fit,"  and  the 
only  thing  that  may  cause  the  exhibitor 
loss  of  sleep  is  the  condition  of  the  wire 
coat.  Wire  coats  are — there  is  no  use 
fishing  about  for  any  excuse — wire 
coats  are  a  bother.  A  great,  big  three- 
quarters  of  the  trouble  is  overcome, 
however,  if  the  dog  has  been  carefully 
and  regularly  groomed.  Such  a  dog 
does  not  need  much  trimming — mainly 
a  little  cleaning  up  about  the  head  and 
legs.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  has 
been  neglected  needs  the  services  of  a 
skilled  canine  tonsorial  artist  to  put  him 
down  before  the  judge  with  a  coat  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  ring. 

The  A.  K.  C.  lets  one  pluck  and  pull 
with  his  fingers  and  brush  and  comb 
away  as  much  as  he  wishes,  but  the  use 
of  knives,  razors,  scissors,  or  clippers 
is  strictly  tabooed.  It  is  too  bad  that 
the  trimming  of  wire  terriers  is  carried 
so    far    as    is   the   style    of    to-day,    for, 


even  if  legalized  by  the  A.  K.  C,  it  so 
alters  a  dog  and  so  improves  a  bad  coat 
that  it  savors  pretty  strongly  of  faking. 
There  is,  however,  little  chance  of  there 
being  any  immediate  reform,  and  to 
show  successfully  one  must  obey  the 
dictates   of   Mistress  Fashion. 

How  Good  Handling  Helps 

A  dog  in  perfect  condition,  with  his 
coat  trimmed  in  the  approved  style,  may 
yet  fail  to  get  his  deserts  in  the  show 
ring,  if  not  properly  handled.  The  pro- 
fessional handlers  are  past  masters  at 
the  art  of  making  a  dog  appear  at  his 
very  best  in  the  ring,  and  a  great  deal 
of  their  success  is  due  to  this  skill.  The 
cry  of  the  partiality  of  judges  to  pro- 
fessionally shown  dogs  has  often  been 
heard,  but  it  is  not  so  serious  to  one 
who  will  watch  a  class  actually  being 
shown  on  the  sawdust.  The  sense  of 
humor  of  the  man  who  can  realize  the 
better  showing  of  the  dogs  handled  by 
the  paid  professionals  in  every  ring  but 
his  own  appeals  to  a  close  and  im- 
partial observer. 

The  novice  cannot  do  better  than  to 
steal  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  pro- 
fessional handlers  and  by  a  careful 
study  of  their  methods  learn  to  show 
his  own  dogs  so  that  they  will  always 
be  at  their  best,  making  their  strongest 
points  apparent  and  hiding  their  weak- 
nesses, and  religiously  seeing  to  it  that 
he  catches  the  judicial  eye. 

It  is  well  to  take  a  puppy  destined 
for  a  show  career  and  to  teach  him 
to  show.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  teach 
him  to  stand  firm  on  his  pins,  all  alert, 
full  of  fire,  yet  not  bobbing  about  like 
a  jumping-jack,  as  it  is  to  have  him  sit 
up  and  beg  or  to  play  dead.  To  a 
"public  dog"  it  is  an  infinitely  more  use- 
ful accomplishment. 

A  little  bit  of  boiled  liver,  the  sweet- 
est tit-bit  on  a  dog's  menu,  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  carry  into  the  ring  with 
you,  but  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  be 
forever  teasing  and  nagging  at  your 
entry.  Leave  him  alone  as  much  as 
possible.  Do  not  wear  out  his  spirits 
and  your  own  patience,  but  just  see  that 
he  is  kept  awake,  standing  firm  so  as  to 
show    his    front    to   advantage,    and    so 
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placed  that  the  judge  looks  at  him  from 
the  most  advantageous  position.  If  he 
has  a  poor  colored  eye,  keep  his  tail 
pointed  at  the  source  of  the  light;  if 
his  back  is  plenty  long,  do  not  let  the 
judge  see  more  of  his  profile  than  pos- 
sible, and  so  on,  with  different  rules 
for  each  dog  in  the  world. 

Bad  manners  in  the  ring  are  the 
poorest  of  poor  sportsmanship.  Never 
try  to  hide  another's  dog  and  do  not  let 
your  dog  pick  at  or  worry  another  entry. 
The  terriers  are  all  inclined  to  "start 
things"  anyway,  and  each  exhibitor 
ought  to  do  his  best  to  prevent  the  ring 
from  becoming  a  whirling,  barking,  tug- 
ging bedlam.  No  judge  can  do  his 
best  under  such  disconcerting,  if  excit- 
ing, conditions,  and  he  has  a  hard 
enough  time  at  best,  so  exhibitors  ought 
to  help  him  as  much  as  they  are  able. 

Very,  very  seldom  does  one  meet  an 
exhibitor  who  will  come  out  frankly  and 
say  that  he  was  beaten  fairly,  even  if 
he  has  shown  a  regular  "rotter"  against 
an  "out-and-outer."  It  does  not  cost 
one  single,  red  cent  to  congratulate  the 
owner  of  the  dog  who  has  beaten  yours. 
If  he  has  done  so  fairly,  it  is  but  the 
decent  thing  to  do,  and  if  you  think 
your  dog  is  the  better,  why  you  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  there  is 
going  to  be  another  show  where  another 
judge  will  hand  out  the  ribbons  probably 
the  very  next  week.  It  is  also  a  mighty 
nice  thing  to  find  a  good  point  or  two 
to  mention  in  the  dogs  that  have  been 
placed  behind  yours,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  you  have  not  had  the  fate  of  being 
"given  the  gate." 

These  little  courtesies  of  the  ring  are 
often  sadly  lacking  at  our  American 
shows.  Fanciers  have  a  world  of  things 
in  common  and,  instead  of  bitterest  ri- 
vals, they  skould  be  the  best  of  friends. 
Friendly  rivalry  adds  ninety  per  cent  to 
the  pleasures  of  being  a  fancier,  and  in 
this  a  man  gets  just  about  what  he  gives. 

In  sending  a  dog  to  a  show,  even  if 
the  distance  be  but  a  mile  or  two  and 
you  are  going  along  too,  it  is  best  to 
crate  him.  It  costs  a  little  more,  but 
many  an  unboxed  dog  has  been  lost  or 
Jnjured,  and  the  railroads  assume  abso- 
lutely no  responsibility  in  these  cases. 
The  express  companies  do  charge  a  very 


high  rate  (one  and  a  half  times  that 
charged  for  merchandise)  for  very  poor 
service,  but  they  are  at  least  legally  re- 
sponsible for  dogs  committed  to  their 
charge.  In  England,  wicker  hampers 
are  very  popular  for  shipping  dogs,  but 
here,  while  lightness  is  to  be  sought, 
they  are  hardly  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  gentle  care  of  our  "baggage 
heavers." 

The  shows  provide  bedding,  food,  and 
water,  but  the  fancier  supplies  his  own 
chains  and  leads.  To  fasten  a  dog  on 
the  exhibition  bench,  bench  chains,  as 
they  are  called,  are  used.  These  are 
either  nickel  or  brass  finish,  with  snaps 
at  both  ends,  and  by  means  of  them  a 
dog  can  be  so  fastened  that  he  can  move 
about  comfortably  and  yet  not  hang  him- 
self by  getting  over  the  front  or  get  into 
trouble  with  his  neighbors  beyond  the 
partitions. 

In  the  show  ring,  however,  these 
chains  would  be  too  heavy,  and  it  is  the 
custom  to  show  terriers  on  long  leather 
leads.  There  are  two  styles  in  vogue. 
One  is  a  regular  lead  fastened  with  a 
snap  to  an  ordinary  collar,  which  should 
be  a  half  inch  strap  of  plain  leather. 
The  other  is  the  slip  collar,  or  a  long 
lead  with  a  loop  at  one  or  both  ends. 
The  loop  is  slipped  over  the  dog's  head 
and  fastened  by  a  sliding  clasp.  All 
leads  and  collars  for  terriers  should  be 
light  and  plain.  Fancy,  studded,  be- 
belled,  and  beribboned  collars  look  about 
as  well  on  a  terrier  as  diamonds  on  a 
bell  boy. 

The  showing  of  dogs  is  rapidly  be- 
coming one  of  our  most  popular  sports. 
The  number  of  shows  increases  won- 
derfully each  year,  and  every  season  the 
entries  become  more  and  more  numerous. 
Daily,  there  are  recruits  enlisting  in  the 
army  of  dog  fanciers. 

The  confirmed  fancier  fairly  loves  the 
barking  roar  of  the  benched  dogs;  that 
peculiarly  distinctive  smell — a  strange 
mixture  of  dog,  disinfectant,  and  saw- 
dust; the  excitement  of  the  ring;  the 
doggy  parties  at  lunches,  dinners,  and  at 
night  after  the  show  is  over.  It  is  all 
different  from  anything  else  in  the  world 
of  sport,  this  charm  of  the  bench  show, 
and  it  is  sure  to  hold  in  a  fast  grip  any 
dog  lover  who  falls  under  its  sway. 
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How  to  Provide  Shelter  with  Nothing  but  a  Knife  or  Axe,  or 

Even  Without  That 


OODS  travel  under 
any  circumstance  has 
more  of  "roughing" 
in  it  than  most  of  us 
desire  and  those  who 
go  most  often  to  the 
forest  or  the  trail  seek  for  all  the  means 
possible  to  eliminate  this  feature.  We 
have  with  us  still  the  tough  man  who 
disdains  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storm, 
who  boasts  that  his  bed  is  the  good  brown 
earth,  and  who  regales  us  with  tales  of 
physical  discomforts  endured  as  though 
the  achievement  of  hardships  was  the 
badge  of  woodcraft.  The  problem  is  not 
to  test  the  endurance  of  our  bodies,  but 
rather  to  find  how  nearly  comfortable 
and  safe  our  wits,  backed  by  a  knowledge 
of  woodcraft,  can  make  us,  and  for  com- 
fort we  depend  mainly  upon  two  things, 
food  and  shelter. 

In  proportion  as  a  man  approaches 
skilfulness  in  supplying  these  wants  does 
he  show  his  fitness  for  the  woods.  .Then 
if  the  emergency  arise,  the  prospect  of 
staying  over  night  away  from  the  home 
camp  has  no  terrors.  Your  woodsman 
simply  proceeds  to  gather  from  the  mate- 
rial about  him  the  means  of  making  a 
shelter  and  goes  about  the  building  of 
it  in  a  manner  that  is  calculated  to  give 
the  utmost  comfort,  beginning  early 
enough  in  the  day  to  assure  this.  If  the 
weather  be  fine  or  warm  it  becomes  a 
question  largely  of  bed  making,  but 
when  snow,  rain,  and  ice  enter  the  prob- 
lem it  is  not  so  simple. 

In  such  a  case  he  must  save  himself 
as  much  work  as  possible.  Seek,  there- 
fore, for  a  windbreak ;  the  face  of  a  cliff, 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  a  large  rock, 
and   if  none  of  these  offer  themselves, 


spend  no  time  in  looking  them  up,  but 
proceed  to  build  one,  after  the  ground 
has  been  put  in  the  best  shape  your  lim- 
ited time  will  allow. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  question 
arises:  have  you  a  stout  knife  or  pocket 
axe?  If  you  have,  things  will  go  along 
quite  merrily,  otherwise  they  must  still 
go  along  and  we  can  do  without  either. 

Do  not  try  to  clear  too  large  a  space 
and  in  your  effort  to  remove  projecting 
sharp  stones,  bushes,  etc.,  conserve  your 
strength  to  the  utmost.  Find  a  stout 
sapling  with  which  to  dig  and  pry,  or  by 
winding  the  branches  of  a  particularly 
stubborn  bush  about  the  pole  you  can 
make  it  give  up  with  comparative  ease. 

Batter  off  the  tips  of  the  little  hillocks 
of  earth  and  make  the  ground  as  smooth 
as  possible.  If  it  is  raining,  your  very 
next  problem  is  a  fire,  particularly  if 
you  should  chance  to  be  without  blankets. 
This  fire  is  to  be  built  on  your  cleared 
space  to  dry  the  earth  and  warm  it  as 
much  as  possible. 

Fire  in  the  rain?  It  is  no  joke  though 
the  story  books  make  it  seem  compara- 
tively easy.  However,  it  can  be  done. 
By  the  way,  have  you  any  dry  matches? 
No?  Then  we  must  fall  back  on  one  of 
two  expedients,  and  frankly  I  believe 
you  will  fall  back,  but  if  you  should 
possess  a  gun  or  revolver  try  drawing 
the  bullets  or  shot  and  inserting  loosely 
frayed  pieces  of  cotton  garment  into 
which  some  powder  has  been  distributed, 
then  fire  the  gun  at  some  convenient  tree 
and  the  rags  will  likely  be  blazing. 

Before  this,  however,  prepare  your 
kindling  and  wood  and  to  keep  it  dry 
in  the  interval  put  your  coat  over  it 
tent  fashion. 
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SNOW  SHELTER  AND  FIRE 

The  snow  banks  over  the  shelter  from  behind  and  the  fire  reflects  in   from  the   front. 


At  the  bottom  there  is  to  be  birch 
bark  if  possible.  Failing  in  this,  look 
for  a  dead  soft  wood  tree  and  strip  the 
bark  to  get  at  the  dry  wood  underneath. 
Small  splinters  are  needed.  Get  as  many 
as  possible.  They  can  be  battered  off 
with  a  sharp  rock  (the  more  battering 
they  get  the  easier  they  will  burn)  espe- 
cially from  the  inside  of  a  hollow  tree. 
For  the  rest  of  the  fire  gather  as  much 
small  stuff  as  possible  from  the  under- 
side of  fallen  trees  and  down  stuff. 
Whatever  may  have  been  lying  on  the 
ground  is  -probably  useless. 

After  the  fire  is  under  way,  build  up 
in  tepee  fashion  other  larger  sticks  whose 
chief  object  will  be  to  keep  off  some  of 
the  rain.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  fire  absolutely  requires  air  to 
keep  it  going.  It  must  therefore  be 
built  with  the  idea  that  a  draft  should 


be  created  that  will  draw  from  the  bot- 
tom and  upward  through  the  fire.  If 
you  have  any  choice  build  your  fire  with 
a  backing  of  rock  or  against  the  base  of 
a  tree  so  that  the  wind  from  the  lake  or 
opening  may  blow  into  it. 

Some  of  us  have  not  learned  the  trick 
of  lighting  a  match  in  the  wind.  The 
proposition  is  to  face  the  wind,  making 
a  cup  of  the  hands,  and  if  you  will  strike 
the  match  and  quickly  get  it  in  position 
with  its  head  to  the  rear  the  chances  are 
that  the  flame  will  catch  and  run  up. 

With  the  safety  matches,  by  sliding 
the  box  three-fourths  out  of  its  cover- 
ing and  shielding  the  whole  box  with 
the  hands,  the  match  is  almost  sure  to 
burn  if  the  flame  end  is  pushed  into 
the  cavity.  Matches  that  are  damp  can 
often  be  made  to  light  after  rubbing 
through  the  hair. 
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SIDE  VIEW  OF  SHELTER  AND  FIRE 
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The  story  of  the  flint  and  steel  and 
the  rubbing  sticks  is  a  fine  one  for  the 
fireside  and  leisure  moments,  but  for  the 
man  who  has  not  struggled  with  them 
until  he  has  mastered  the  knack,  the  proc- 
ess will  only  afford  him  entertainment 
during  the  storm.  But  life  is  only  a 
struggle  for  the  unattainable  after  all, 
so  why  not  try  in  the  absence  of  fire? 
Incidentally,   it  is   criminal   carelessness 


may  now  be  shingled  on  these  poles  and 
kept  in  place  by  other  poles  laid  on  top. 
Browse  may  be  used  if  the  bark  is  not 
obtainable,  but  it  should  be  laid  on  with 
care  with  all  the  needles  pointing  down- 
ward to  aid  in  shedding  the  water.  It 
will  not  be  dry  and  will  leak,  but  it  is 
a  protection. 

Oftentimes  whole  sheets  of  moss  may 
be    stripped    from    large    rocks,    and    if 


BRUSH    CAMP 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  away  the  branches  on  the  down  side,  nearest  the  butt. 


for  anyone  to  go  into  the  woods  with- 
out plenty  of  matches  in  a  waterproof 
box. 

A  good  windbreak  may  be  made  by 
driving  two  stakes  in  the  ground  and 
piling  against  these  such  fallen  stuff  as 
may  be  at  hand  and  chinking  it  on  the 
windward  side  with  whatever  leaves, 
etc.,  may  offer.  If  rocks  enough  are  at 
hand,  construct  your  windbreak  of  these, 
and  in  such  an  event  we  might  even 
turn  the  corners  at  the  foot  and  head. 
This  wall  need  not  be  over  two  feet 
high.  Move  your  fire  along  to  warm  a 
new  spot. 

Bring  a  number  of  saplings  and  lean 
them  against  the  wall  so  that  they  will 
project  over  the  bed  at  an  angle  and 
anchor  their  bottom  ends  either  with  a 
heavy  log  or  rocks,  etc.     Sheets  of  bark 


this  is  used  one  can  be  fairly  dry.  The 
weight  of  this,  however,  may  require  a 
long  sapling  under  the  outer  ends  of 
the  roof  poles  supported  by  a  couple  of 
crotched  saplings. 

Move  your  fire  to  a  point  about  four 
feet  in  front  of  the  leanto  and  then 
rustle  material  to  keep  it  going,  always 
remembering  that  you  cannot  have  too 
much.  In  order  not  to  lose  more  of 
the  heat  than  necessary,  pile  some  logs 
up  for  a  reflector  or  if  stakes  can  be 
driven  use  these  for  supports  and  pile 
some  saplings  or  driftwood  behind  the 
fire  and  plaster  all  the  front  of  it  with 
mud.  This  will  throw  all  the  glow 
and  heat  into  the  camp. 

Get  together  whatever  wood  you  con- 
veniently can  and  if  there  are  long  poles 
place   their  butts  on   the   fire   radiating 
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from  the  center,  hitching  them  forward 
as  they  burn  away,  always  remembering 
that  any  fire  needs  material  to  climb 
on,  so  be  sure  to  interlock  them  one. 
above  the  other. 

It  may  be  that  you  are  in  a  coun- 
try where  browse  may  be  had  by  strip- 
ping from  the  low  branches.  If  this  is 
so,  switch  them  well  to  shake  off  all 
the  water  possible  and  shingle  them  on 
the  floor  for  a  couch.  Save  out  two  or 
three  specially  large  ones  as  a  shield 
from  the  heat  should  the  fire  make  a  sud- 
den start  after  renewal. 

Be  sure  to  take  off  all  clothing  and 
wring  it  out  as  dry  as  possible.  Put 
this  on  again  and  you  will  be  less  liable 
to  take  cold  and  be  able  to  warm  your- 
self much  more  quickly. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  turn  in  and 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 

If  there  is  no  rain  or  snow  the  matter 
of  a  night  camp  is  quite  simple.  One 
requires  a  log  merely  or  a  heap  of  rocks 
for  a  windbreak,  and  he  will  sleep 
lengthwise  with  it  after  taking  precau- 
tions to  heap  leaves,  etc.,  on  the  opposite 
side  to  make  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
draft  beneath.  The  fire  will  be  built 
as  before  and  moved  along  until  the 
ground  and  windbreak  have  been 
warmed,  thereafter  drawing  the  fire  out 
to  its  permanent  position.  A  bed  of 
browse  for  softness  will  keep  one  warm 
and  fairly  comfortable  through  a  very 
cold  night. 

Should  your  night  bivouac  be  in  snow 
that  is  fairly  deep,  your  camp  may  be 
easily  built.  Simply  dig  down  to  the 
ground,  using  your  hands  if  snowshoes 
or  other  implements  do  not  offer.  This 
is  slow  work,  of  course,  but  don't  be 
ambitious  to  make  too  large  a  space,  and 
keep  it  triangular  in  form.  Build  up  the 
snow  on  the  one  side  where  you  will 
lie  and  if  more  snow  threatens  turn  the 
corners  as  supports  for  a  roof.  Throw 
in  your  browse  for  a  bed  and  put  this 
in  shape,  then  look  up  some  poles  to  lay 


over  you  for  a  roof.  Slant  these  so 
that  the  heat  may  be  caught,  baker  fash- 
ion, and  on  top  of  these  more  browse 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of  snow. 

Now  build  your  fire  at  the  apex  of 
the  triangle.  With  wood  enough  for 
the  fire  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
freezing. 

We  all  like  to  pride  ourselves  upon 
our  ability  as  woodsmen  to  find  our  way 
out,  yet  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  fog  may 
shut  in  upon  us  unexpectedly  or  a  heavy 
snowstorm  may  blot  out  trail  and  land- 
scape completely  and  we  are  helpless. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  however, 
that  keeps  us  over  night,  it  is  a  comfort- 
able feeling  to  have  with  us  a  heavy 
knife,  a  pocket  axe,  and  some  matches. 
With  these  we  are  ready  for  a  small 
campaign,  and  the  matter  of  going  into 
camp  is  much  simplified. 

A  small  evergreen  tree  may  be  se- 
lected and  cut  partially  through  about 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  When 
it  falls,  the  butt  end  will  remain  fas- 
tened to  the  stump.  Cut  away  all  the 
limbs  and  branches  on  the  inside  close 
to  the  trunk,  leaving  a  pleasant  bower 
into  which  to  crawl.  Also  cut  off  the 
upstanding  limbs  on  the  outside  or  par- 
tially sever  them  to  make  them  fall  as 
part  of  the  roof.  Use  all  the  material 
cut  from  the  inside  for  the  roof  to  make 
the  brush  camp  draft  tight  and  add  more 
from  other  trees  as  needed. 

After  all,  the  affair  of  making  an 
emergency  camp  is  a  matter  of  common 
sense.  We  want  a  shelter  that  will  pro- 
tect us  from  the  wind  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  rain,  constructed  well 
enough  so  that  the  wind  will  not  blow 
it  down. 

There  is  to  be  something  beneath  us 
of  a  yielding  nature  to  keep  us  from 
the  bare  earth,  and  the  fire  is  to  be 
placed  where  its  glow  and  warmth  will 
reach  us  and  cheer  our  souls  for  what- 
ever problem  may  confront  us  with  the 
coming  day, 


THE 
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THE   FARMER'S  FUTURE 

IN  an  address  before  the  National 
Conservation  Congress  at  Kansas 
City  last  September,  President  Taft 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  the  tillable  land  in  the  United 
States  is  now  under  cultivation.  This  is 
a  hard  fact  for  the  American  farmer  to 
face.  For  the  first  time  he  finds  no 
West  to  move  on  to  when  the  Indiana 
or  Vermont  farm  begins  to  run  down. 
Thousands  have,  gone  to  Canada  in  the 
last  decade  and  other  thousands  will  fol- 
low them,  but  the  story  there  will  soon 
be  told. 

We  have  marked  out  our  boundaries. 
We  know  our  limits.  The  problem  of 
the  future  is  to  work  successfully  and 
profitably  within  them.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase  we  shall  have  nearly 
double  our  present  population  in  fifty 
years.  The  soil  must  support  these  addi- 
tional millions — the  soil  which  is  now 
under  cultivation.  It  can  be  done.  We 
have  the  lesson  of  the  Old  World  to 
prove  it. 

At  the  same  congress,  Mr.  Wallace, 
the  editor  of  Wallaces'  Farmer,  de- 
nounced the  farmer  of  the  past  as  a 
"miner — a  soil-robber."  That  must  not 
be  said  of  the  farmer  of  the  future.  His 
problem  is  to  draw  the  products  from 
the  soil  and  yet  leave  the  soil  richer  than 
it  was  before.  There  are  many  lessons 
to  be  learned — lessons  of  fertilization,  of 
crop  rotation,  of  drainage  and  irrigation, 
most  of  all  of  soil  possibilities. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the 
governments  of  practically  all  the  States 
stand  ready  with  advice  and  aid  based 
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on  the  careful,  practical  experiments 
of  trained  men.  These  are  at  the  service 
of  the  farmer  who  wants  to  know  what 
to  expect  of  his  soil  and  what  he  must 
do  in  order  that  he  may  pass  it  on  to  the 
next  man  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  he 
found  it. 

ANOTHER  GRACE  DARLING 

A  MONTH  ago  bells  tolled  and 
flags  were  at  half  mast  in  New- 
port harbor.  The  last  honors 
were  being  paid  to  Ida  Lewis  who  for 
over  half  a  century  had  tended  the  light 
on  Lime  Rock  at  the  harbor  entrance. 
Her  record  was  a  clear  one  of  high  duty 
done  quietly  and  of  heroic  rescues  time 
and  again.  At  least  half  a  score  of  times 
she  put  off  from  Lime  Rock  in  a  sea 
that  threatened  her  with  death  to  save 
life,  and  there  is  no  record  of  failure 
against  her.  All  her  life  she  did  a  man's 
work  and  the  whole  countryside  paid  her 
honor  at  the  end, 

REAL    CHRISTIANS 

DILLON  WALLACE  tells  of  a 
people  who  ostracize  liars:  who 
have  never  invented  an  intoxi- 
cant and  have  rarely  borrowed  one ;  who 
have  no  oaths  or  words  of  blasphemy  in 
their  language;  to  whom  the  separation 
of  husband  and  wife  is  unknown;  who 
have  few  if  any  thieves  among  their 
number — in  other  words,  a  model  Chris- 
tian community.  These  people  are  the 
Hopi  Indians  of  our  own  Southwest. 
What  a  rare  field  of  missionary  effort 
the  Hopis  would  find  among  their  Chris- 
tian neighbors! 
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ALMOST    A    CLASSIC 

BASEBALL  reporting  is  an  art  of 
high  development  in  this  country, 
but  of  late  years  there  has  ap- 
peared a  tendency  to  fall  away  from  the 
good  old  standards  of  unintelligibility 
to  a  mediocre  level  of  fairly  matter-of- 
fact  statement  of  the  things  that  really 
happened.  This  is  a  grievous  error.  A 
famous  novelist  or  a  skilful  dramatist 
may  be  all  very  well  in  his  place,  but  he 
won't  do  as  a  baseball  reporter.  He  can 
tell  only  what  he  sees  or  hears  or  thinks ; 
the  old-timer  told  what  his  riotous 
imagination  conceived,  and  the  result 
was  sometimes  amazingly  good — or 
amazingly  bad. 

We  are  moved  to  this  statement  by 
reading  in  A.  G.  Spalding's  recent  book 
on  "America's  National  Game"  a  quo- 
tation from  Leonard  Washburn's  story 
of  a  game  between  Chicago  and  Pitts- 
burgh way  back  in  1891.  This  is  the 
way  part  of  the  story  runs : 

"You  can  write  home  that  Grandpa 
won  yesterday. 

"And  say  in  the  postscript  that  Wjllie 
Hutchinson  did  it.  The  sweet  child 
stood  out  in  the  middle  of  the  big  dia- 
mond of  pompadour  grass  and  slammed 
balls  down  the  path  that  looked  like  the 
biscuits  of  a  bride.  The  day  was  dark, 
and  when  Mr.  Hutchinson  shook  out  the 
coils  of  his  right  arm,  rubbed  his  left  toe 
meditatively  in  the  soil  he  loves  so  well, 
and  let  go,  there  was  a  blinding  streak 
through  the  air  like  the  tail  of  a  sky- 
rocket against  a  black  sky.  There  would 
follow  the  ball  a  hopeless  shriek,  the 
shrill,  whistling  noise  of  a  bat  grappling 
with  the  wind,  and  a  dull,  stifled  squash, 
like  a  portly  gentleman  sitting  down  on 
a  ripe  tomato. 

"Then  Umpire  McQuaid  would  call 
the  attention  of  a  person  in  a  gray  uni- 
form to  the  fact  that  the  circumstances 
rendered  it  almost  imperative  for  him 
to  go  away  and  give  somebody  else  a 
chance. 

"There  were  ten  of  the  visiting  dele- 
gation that  walked  jauntily  to  the  plate 
and  argued  with  the  cold,  moist  air. 
Mr.  Field  lacerated  the  ethereal  microbes 
three  times  out  of  four  opportunities  to 
get  solid  with  the  ball,  and  Br'er  Lewis 
Robinson  Browning  walked  away  from 


the  plate  with  a  pained  expression  twice 
in  succession.  The  Gastown  folks  found 
the  ball  six  times.  Two  of  their  runs 
were  earned. 

"Mr.  Staley,  who  pitches  for  the 
strangers,  did  not  have  speed  enough  to 
pass  a  street  car  going  in  the  opposite 
direction.  His  balls  wandered  down  to- 
ward the  plate  like  a  boy  on  his  way  to 
school 

"Grandpa  Anson  wasn't  feeling  real 
well,  and  said  several  saucy  things  to  the 
umpire  out  loud.  He  was  on  first  and 
Dahlen  was  on  second  when  Carroll  hit 
down  to  Bierbauer.  That  person  choked 
the  ball  on  the  ground  and  thereby  re- 
moved both  the  man  Anson  and  the  man 
Dahlen.  The  former  claimed  interfer- 
ence and  tried  to  explain  things  to  Mc- 
Quaid in  a  voice  that  could  have  been 
heard  at  the  stockyards.  McQuaid 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  began  to 
study  the  figures,  whereupon  the  big 
captain  moved  grandly  to  the  bench,  and 
the  show  went  on." 

That  was  baseball  reporting  as  was 
baseball  reporting. 

APPLE     CONGESTION 

AN  apple  statistician  has  figured  it 
all  out.  This  year's  apple  crop 
will  total  somewhere  near  30,- 
000,000  barrels — count  them,  gentle- 
men! There  are  approximately  that 
same  number  of  apple  eaters  in  the  coun- 
try— don't  bother  to  count  them ;  the 
statistician  assures  us  that  his  figures 
are  correct.  The  "apple-eating  season" 
is  of  approximately  five  months'  dura- 
tion. This  means  that  each  one  of  us 
apple-eaters  must  make  away  with  an 
average  of  something  over  three  apples 
a  day — which  the  statistician  says  is  an 
impossibility. 

The  gentleman  seems  to  assume  that 
apples  must  be  eaten  raw  or  not  at  all. 
Has  he  never  heard  of  apple  butter  which 
keeps  its  sweetness  for  many  more  than 
five  months?  Or  apple  pickles — that 
delectable,  spicy  gift  of  the  gods  of  the 
orchard?  Or  of  apple  jelly?  Or  even 
of  apple  preserve?  Give  us  the  right 
form  and  variety  of  apple  and  we  will 
guarantee  to  do  away  with  considerably 
more  than  our  allotted  barrel  of   191 1 
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apples  before  the   191 2  crop  is  on  the 
market.  v 

And  just  a  word  to  the  apple-growers: 
don't  be  dismayed  by  this  talk  of  over- 
production of  apples.  There  ain't  no 
such  animal. 

SAME    OLD    STORY 

EVERY  shooting  season  brings  the 
same  toll  of  accidental  killings  in 
the  woods.  Before  the  first  open 
month  was  a  week  old  two  Adirondack 
hunters  had  been  shot,  one  fatally,  the 
other  seriously.  In  each  case  it  was  the 
same  story — "mistaken  for  a  deer." 
Strangely  enough,  of  the  men  to  make 
the  fatal  mistake  one  was  a  guide.  To 
be  shot  .by  a  tenderfoot  hunter  is  bad 
enough,  but  to  have  our  guides  infected 
with  the  desire  to  shoot  whenever  they 
see  "something  moving  in  the  bushes"  is 
unendurable. 

There   doesn't  seem  to  be    much    that 


we  can  do  about  it  except  talk,  but  per- 
haps that  may  help  a  little;  at  least  we 
can  reiterate  what  we  have  said  before 
about  the  importance  of  seeing -your  game 
before  you  shoot  it.  Also  remember  that 
a  deadly  weapon  is  not  a  toy  and  that 
anyone  who  points  even  an  unloaded 
gun  at  another  is  too  big  a  fool  to  be 
treated  with  the  scant  courtesy  accorded 
ordinary  idiots. 

SINCE  Mr.  Job's  article  on  "How 
To  Raise  Quail,"  appearing  in 
another  part  of  this  issue,  was 
closed,  word  has  come  from  Mr.  Job 
of  further  discoveries  as  to  the  cause  and 
character  of  quail  disease.  He  says  that 
the  present  indications  are  that  the  dis- 
ease with  which  the  Connecticut  breed- 
ers have  been  struggling  is  identical  with 
the  "Alabama  quail  disease."  The  bac- 
teriologists have  also  discovered  indica- 
tions of  the  hookworm  in  the  diseased 
birds. 
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Aviation 

CC.  WITMER  gave  an  exhibition  at 
•  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October  I3th,  of 
a  new  hydro-aeroplare  which  made  forty 
miles  an  hour.  Racing  with  the  speed  boat 
Sand  Burr  II  the  aviator  was  an  easy 
winner. 

Two  French  aviators,  MM.  Level  and 
Germain,  were  killed  at  Rheims  October  12th 
by  the  fall  of  their  biplanes.  M.  Horta,  a 
student  of  aviation,  was  killed  at  Charle- 
ville,  France,  October  12th,  by  falling  from 
a  height  of  thirty  feet.  Eugene  B.  Ely,  the 
first  man  to  alight  on  a  man-of-war  in  an 
aeroplane,  was  killed  by  a  fall  at  Macon, 
Ga.,  October  19th.  The  total  of  fatalities 
since  the  use  of  aeroplanes  began  is  now 
101. 

Howard  W.  Gill,  in  a  biplane,  broke  the 
American  endurance  record  at  St.  Louis,  Oc- 
tober 19th,  remaining  in  the  air  4  hrs.,  16 
mins.,  35  sees.  The  late  St.  Croix  John- 
stone's figure  was  4  hrs.  and  1  min. 

Orville  Wright  twice  broke  the  world's 
record  for  gliding  by  remaining  in  the  air 
for  1  min.  and  15  sees,  on  each  occasion  at 
Manteo,  N.  C,  October  18th.  His  glider  was 
smashed  by  a  fall  afterwards.  Flying  at 
Kill  Devil  Hill,  N.  C,  October  24th,  he  re- 
mained in  the  air  with  his  new  glider  nearly 
ten  minutes. 


Baseball 

THE  World's  Championship  Series  of 
Baseball  games  was  concluded  at  Phila- 
delphia October  26th,  the  Giants  being  de- 
feated by  the  Athletics  four  games  to  two. 
The  Philadelphians  scored  27  runs  during 
the  series  against  the  Giants'  13,  made  50 
hits  to  their  opponents'  33,  and  registered 
11  errors  against  16.  The  strike-outs  were 
Athletics:  Coombs  16,  Plank  8,  Bender  20; 
Giants:  Mathewson  13,  Marquard  8,  Cran- 
dall  2,  Ames  6,  Wiltse  2. 


The  total  attendance  at  all  the  games  was 
179,891,  giving  total  receipts  $342,364.50,  of 
which  the  players  receive  in  all  $127,910.61, 
the  club  owners  and  National  Commission 
each  taking  $180,217.44  and  $34,236.45  in 
the  order  named.  The  Athletic  players  re- 
ceive $76,746.37  or  $3,654.59  each,  and  the 
Giants  51,164.24  or  $2,436.39  each.  A  rec- 
ord in  attendance  and  receipts  was  estab- 
lished by  the  series. 

Football 

T  NTERCOLLEGIATE  football  results  dur- 

-■■  ing  October  were — October  7 :  Dart- 
mouth, 23 — Bowdoin,  o;  Princeton,  37 — Rut- 
gers, o;  Penn.,  14 — Franklin,  o;  Harvard,  8 — 
Holy  Cross,  o;  Princeton,  31 — Villanova,  o; 
Michigan,  24 — Case,o;  Navy,  27 — Johns-Hop- 
kins, 5;  Yale,  12 — Syracuse,  o;  Amherst,  o — ■ 
Wesleyan,  o;  Cornell,  15 — Oberlin,  o;  Army, 
12 — Vermont,   o. 

October  14:  Pennsylvania,  9 — Ursinus,  o; 
Ohio  State,  3 — Miami,  o;  Lafayette,  11 — 
Swarthmore,  3  ;  Carlisle,  45 — Mount  St.  Marys, 
5 ;  Springfield  Tr.  School,  6 — Williams,  3 ; 
Northwestern,  26 — Monmouth,  o ;  Maine,  12 — 
New  Hampshire,  o;  Brown,  26 — Mass.  Aggies, 
o;  Wisconsin,  15 — Lawrence,  o;  St.  Louis, 
Univ.,  12 — Drury,  o;  Washington,  26 — Shurt- 
leff,  o;  Dartmouth,  12 — Colby,  o;  Illinois,  31 — 
Milliken,  o;  Chicago,  23 — Indiana,  6;  Minne- 
sota^— South  Dakota,  o;  Wabash,  3 — Purdue, 
o;  Washington  and  Lee,  61 — Roanoke,  o;  North 
Carolina,  12 — Wake  Forest,  3  ;  Missouri,  29 — 
Rolla  School  of  Mines,  o;  Nebraska,  117 — 
Kearney,  o ;  Beloit,  28 — Northwestern  College, 
o;  Notre  Dame,  32 — Ohio  Northern,  6;  Sewa- 
nee,  20 — Anderson,  o;  Vanderbilt,  46 — Mary- 
ville,  o;  Georgia,  38 — South  Carolina,  o; 
Tenn.,  27 — Mooney  School,  o;  Kansas,  o — 
Baker    Univ.,   o;    Florida,    15 — Charleston,    3. 

October  21:  Army,  6 — Yale,  o;  Navy,  o — 
Princeton,  o;  Brown,  6 — Pennsylvania,  o; 
Dartmouth,  23 — Williams,  5  ;  Lafayette,  10 — 
Syracuse,  o;  Cornell,  6 — Washington  and 
Jefferson,  o;  Harvard,  11 — Amherst,  o;  Wes- 
leyan, 10 — Tufts,  o;  Colby,  14 — Bates,  o; 
Maine,  17 — Vermont,  o;  Penn.  State,  18 — Vil- 
lanova, o;   Lehigh,   5 — Ursinus,  o;   Washing- 
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ton  and  Lee,  18 — Wake  Forest,  5 ;  Georgia, 
12 — Sewanee,  3  ;  Ohio  Wesleyan,  7 — Western 
Reserve,  o;  Northwestern,  5 — Indiana,  o; 
Oberlin,  9 — Denison,  o;  Carlisle,  17 — Pitts- 
burgh Univ.,  o;  Michigan,  19 — Ohio  State,  o; 
New  Hampshire  State,  12 — Boston  College,  o; 
Rochester,  12 — Hamilton,  6 ;  Vanderbilt,  45 — 
Central  of  Kentucky,  o;  Virginia,  6 — St. 
Johns  Annapolis,  o;  North  Carolina,  5 — Da- 
vidson, o;  Texas  A.  &  M.,  15 — Auburn,  o; 
South  Carolina,  6 — Florida,  6 ;  Georgia  Tech., 
17 — Mercer,  o;  Ames,  6 — Missouri,  3;  Kan- 
sas, 6 — Kansas  Agriculture,  o ;  Denver  Uni- 
versity, 5 — Baker  University,  o;  Washington 
University,  12 — Westminster,  o;  Wisconsin, 
25 — Colorado,  o;  St.  Louis  University,  o — 
Depauw,  o;   Minnesota,  21 — Nebraska,  3. 

October  28:  Yale,  23 — Colgate,  o;  Prince- 
ton, 20 — Holy  Cross,  o;  Harvard,  20 — Brown, 
6 ;  Penn  State,  22 — Pennsylvania,  6 ;  Cornell, 
9 — Pittsburgh,  3  ;  Navy,  o — Western  Reserve, 
o;  Army,  20 — Lehigh,  o;  Williams,  8 — New 
York  University,  6 ;  Trinity,  14 — Wesleyan, 
13;  Amherst,  15 — Norwich,  o;  Rhode  Island 
State,  9 — New  Hampshire  State,  8 ;  Ohio 
State,  3 — Ohio  Wesleyan,  o;  Oberlin,  6 — Case 
School,  5  ;  Minnesota,  24 — Iowa,  6 ;  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson,  33 — Westminster,  o;  Mich- 
igan, 9 — Vanderbilt,  8  ;  Cincinnati,  6 — Ken- 
tucky, o;  Carlisle  Indians,  19 — Lafayette,  o; 
Dartmouth,  12 — Vermont,  o;  Bucknell,  5 — 
Rochester,  o;  Purdue,  5 — De  Pauw,  o;  Wis- 
consin, 28 — Northwestern,  3  ;  Haverford,  3 — 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  o ;  Virginia,  22 — 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  6 ;  North  Caro- 
lina A.  and  M.  College,  16 — University  of 
Tennessee,  o;  Auburn,  11 — Mississippi,  5; 
University  of  North  Carolina,  12 — U.  S. 
S.  Franklin,  o ;  Georgia,  8 — Mercer,  5 ; 
Georgia  Technical  College,  o — Alabama,  o; 
Virginia  Polytechnic,  5 — Washington  and 
Lee,  5;  Indiana,  12 — Washington,  o;  Tu- 
lane,  10 — Howard  College,  o;  Nebraska,  34 
— Missouri,  o;  Notre  Dame,  80 — Loyola,  o; 
Texas,    12 — Arkansas,   o. 

In  our  November  football  list  we  included 
a  score  of  56 — o  against  Vermont  by  Brown. 
This  should  have  read  Granite  State  instead 
of  Vermont. 

Golf 

A  T  an  exhibition  foursome  played  at  Dun- 
^*-  woodie,  October  1st,  George  Duncan, 
the  English  professional,  and  Jack  Mackie, 
the  Dunwoodie  expert,  were  defeated  by  Her- 


bert Strong  of  Apawamis,  and  Isaac  Mackie 
of  Fox  Hills,  4  up  and  2  to  play. 

Playing  at  Nassau  Country  Club,  October 
5th,  for  the  36-hole  qualifying  round  of  the 
open  tournament,  Walter  J.  Travis  tied  with 
W.  L.  Hicks,  of  the  home  club,  with  a  total 
of  155  each. 

Miss  Margaret  Curtis  won  the  National 
Championship,  October  14th,  at  Baltusrol,  by 
defeating  Miss  Lillian  B.  Hyde  5  up  and  3 
to  play. 

Oswald  Kirkby,  of  Englewood,  won  his 
third  cup  October  7th,  defeating  Gardiner 
W.  White,  of  Oakland,  5  up  and  4  to  play, 
in  the  final  round  of  the  Nassau  Country 
Club  open  tournament. 

Tennis 

T  N  the  Women's  Metropolitan  tennis  cham- 
*■  pionship  finals,  played  at  the  West  Side 
Club,  New  York,  October  7th,  Miss  Hazel 
Hotchkiss  defeated  Mrs.  Barger-Wallach, 
with  6 — o,  6 — 1,  or  62  aces  to  30  for  the 
singles.  Pairing  with  Miss  Adelaide  Brown- 
ing, Miss  Hotchkiss  played  Miss  Florence 
Sutton  and  Miss  Dorothy  Green  for  the  dou- 
bles, beating  them  3 — 6,  6 — 2,  6 — 1,  or  72 
points  to  62.  In  the  mixed  doubles  Miss 
Sutton  and  Carleton  R.  Gardner  defeated 
Mrs.   George   H.   Chapman   and   A.   Holmes. 

William  A.  Larned,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  October  19th,  will  go  to 
Australia  at  the  head  of  the  American  Ten- 
nis team. 

Miscellaneous 

rp  RWIN  BERGDOLL,  a  Philadelphia  am- 
■'—'  ateur,  won  the  202%-mile  race  with  a 
90-hp.  Benz  auto  in  3  hrs.  18  mins.  4i3%oo 
sees.,  making  a  new  record  for  the  distance, 
October  9th,  at  Fairmount  Park. 

Billy  Queal  broke  the  Morris  course  rec- 
ord October  15th,  running  slightly  over  4% 
miles  in  21 :4i%. 

P.  J.  McDonald,  of  the  Irish-American 
Club,  put  the  24-pound  shot  38  ft.  io1:J46  ins  > 
at  Celtic  Park,  October  22nd. 


POWDER    PLA¥    IN    THE    SOK-EL-CHICO,    TANGIER — A    RELIC   OF   THE 
OLD-TIME   WAR  DANCE 
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How  Life  Passes  in  This  Old  Empire  That  Is  Fast  Crumbling 
Before  the  Onslaughts  of  Civilization 


"™^ROM  the  olden  days  when  the 
pirates  of  the  Moroccan  coast 
— ^  made  Sail!  and  Rabat  famous 
as  strongholds,  down  to  the 
present  time,  Morocco  has 
been  a  romantic  and  more  or 
less  hidden  land.  Since  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  kidnapping  of  Ion 
Perdicaris,  an  American  citizen,  from  his 
villa  just  outside  Tangier  by  Rais  Uli; 
the  Anglo-French  treaty;  the  result- 
ant Algeciras  conference  and  the 
storming  of  Casablanca  by  the  French ; 
the  recent  march  on  Fez  by  the  French 
and  its  occupancy  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  by  European  troops;  the 
swiftly  following  Agadir  incident  and 
the  subsequent  adjustment  through  the 
Franco-German  "Conversations,"  have 
all  brought  Morocco  before  the  public 
eye.  Thus  the  political  aspects  of  the 
situation  have  been  thoroughly  pres- 
ented; but  of   the   fascinating,   interest- 


ing country  itself,  and  its  wild,  pic- 
turesque people,  little  enough  has  been 
written. 

Almost  touched  by  a  finger  tip  of  Eu- 
rope and  within  sight  of  Gibraltar,  heat- 
soaked  and  barbaric,  lies  Morocco,  still 
one  of  the  most  Oriental  and  little 
known  lands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Three  to  four  hours'  run  by  steamer 
to  the  westward  will  bring  one  to  the 
Bay  of  Tangier,  about  which  the  white 
and  colored  walls  of  the  city  rise  glist- 
ening and  opalescent  in  the  brilliant, 
semi-tropical  sunshine. 

Aside  from  its  strategic  position  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Strait,  Morocco  is  a 
beautiful  land,  the  golden  orange  of  Bar- 
bary.  In  order  to  see  it  to  the  greatest 
advantage  we  could  do  no  better  than 
to  take  an  imaginary  voyage  in  one  of 
the  aeroplanes  of  the  Algerian  service 
already  established  by  the  French.  We 
will  christen  our  air  craft  the  Observer, 
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but  instead  of  cruising  south,  over  the 
plateau  lands  and  the  sun-baked  sand 
reaches  of  the  great  desert,  dark  dotted 
here  and  there  with  Figuig,  Tuat,  and 
innumerable  other  smaller  oases,  let  the 
voyageur  circle  the  Moroccan  coast  go- 
ing westward. 

He  will  feel  at  once  the  soft  breezes 
which  come  in  over  the  three  hundred 
miles  of  Morocco's  Mediterranean  coast, 
meeting  the  cooler  breezes  sweeping  in 
from  the  broad  reach  of  the  Atlantic 
over  its  western  thousand-mile  seaboard, 
thus  condensing  and  precipitating  the 
moisture  in  copious  showers  of  rain  over 
the  land.  Or  perhaps  his  propeller  may 
whir  in  resonant,  droning  hum  as  it 
churns  in  the  desert  wind,  made  cool  and 
salubrious  by  the  barrier  of  snow-tur- 
baned  mountains,  whose  well  distributed 
ranges  oblique  slightly  northward  from 
the  Atlantic  across  into  Algeria.  Hav- 
ing circled  the  coast  and  entered  the  ex- 
treme south  central  boundary  of  Mo- 
rocco, where  the  fertile  plains  and  pla- 
teaux of  the  rich  Sus  country  merge  into 
the  Sahara,  the  Observer  is  now  turned 
due  north  across  the  center  of  Morocco, 
passes  over  foothills  and  low  mountains, 
then  glides  in  among  clouds  and  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  great  Atlas  of  classic 
antiquity  and  the  principal  characteris- 
tic of  Morocco. 

So  watchfully  has  the  Moroccan  re- 
sented the  intrusion  of  his  land  that 
many  of  the  great  ranges  have  not  even 
been  mapped,  but  it  is  known  positively 
that  their  rock-bound,  verdure-covered 
sides  hold  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  anti- 
mony, nickel,  and  manganese,  and  we 
have  fair  assurance  of  zinc,  quicksilver, 
and  lead.  Through  a  panoramic,  laby- 
rinthine wonderland,  he  flies  now, 
among  colored,  nature-hewn  castles  and 
spires,  often  domed  or  pinnacled  with 
white  turbans  of  snow,  each  wrapped 
about  with  a  sash  of  green,  fit  symbols 
to  the  faithful  of  the  sacred  headdress  of 
Islam. 

The  humming  whir  breaks  mountain 
silences,  and  for  the  first  time  echoes 
started  by  the  agency  of  man  reverberate 
across  the  chasms  or  startle  into  abject 
fright  many  a  rugged  Berber  goat-herd 
at  the  sight  of  this  winged  jinn  suddenly 
stampeding     his     peaceful     herds     that 
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browse  far  up  near  the  edges  of  the 
snows.  From  these  snow  fields  little  rip- 
pling streams  gradually  swell  by  the 
abundant  rainfall  into  clear,  deep  rivers, 
and  far  below  eventually  form  the  abun- 
dant, well-distributed  water  supply  of 
this  fertile  land. 

So,  leaving  the  highest  slopes,  the  Ob- 
server scales  by  wild,  brown-jellabed, 
flintlock-armed  bands  of  brigands  or 
mountaineers,  passing  over  their  obscure 
hut-thatched  dwellings;  in  the  lower 
valleys  and  foothills  of  the  lesser  Atlas, 
over  flocks  of  sheep  of  the  wild-looking 
barbarians.  Some  of  these  people  are 
fair-haired  and  but  for  the  sun  tan,  fair- 
skinned,  descendants  of  white  captives, 
for  without  doubt,  many  a  wild  Moroc- 
can shepherd  could  claim  kinship  with 
some  of  the  best  blood  of  Britain  and 
Europe ;  yes,  and  of  the  United  States. 

Broad  valleys  of  waving  grain  now 
creep  away  up  the  gentle  slopes;  hillsides 
planted  with  vine  and  olive  tree  ever 
grow  thicker,  then  far  away  we  sight  a 
miniature  city,  like  a  white  burnous 
spread  out  on  a  green  sward  in  the  lap 
of  a  valley.  The  setting  sun  turns  its 
white  and  color-tinted  walls  to  a  golden 
rose,  its  palms  and  gardens  to  a  golden 
green,  picks  out  the  shapes  of  its  crenal- 
lated  bastions  in  dark-violet  shadows, 
makes  its  numerous  minarets  glisten  and 
scintillate  in  all  the  wonderful  delicacy 
of  their  colored  tiles,  and  causes  the 
golden  crescents  which  crown  her  red 
and  green-topped  minarets  to  heliograph 
in  sparkling  accents  the  departing  of  the 
day. 

Such  is  Fez  or  Fas,  meaning  "hoe," 
for  ft  was  here,  so  the  Arab  legend  runs, 
Sidi  Idress  II  turned  the  first  sod,  say- 
ing, "Here  I  plant  my  fas/'  Fez,  the 
true  metropolis  of  Morocco,  is  watered 
by  the  river  Sebu,  which  divides  at  the 
city  and  insinuatingly  distributes  itself 
along  its  main  streets  and  through  nu- 
merous conduit  pipes.  Once  Fez  was 
the  capital  only  of  a  Sultanate  by  the 
same  name,  likewise  Marrakesh.  These 
two  kingdoms,  eventually  uniting, 
formed  what  is  known  as  the  Moorish 
Empire. 

But  ft  fs  not  safe  for  an  uncanny  fly- 
ing thing  to  alight  at  Fez  just  as  the 
wings  of  nfght  are  spreading  over  the 
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land.  So  on  sails  the  Observer  a  little 
west  of  northward,  leaving  wonderful 
fertile  plains  stretching  away  indefinitely 
southwestward  toward  Mekinez.  Hush ! 
and  we  shut  off  power  and  scale  noise- 
lessly by  the  venerated  mountain,  the 
Jebel  Zarhon,  in  whose  unrivalled  sanc- 
tity lie  the  ashes  of  Mulai  Idrees  I. 

Many  a  little  douar  (village)  bathed 
in  moonlight  far  below  lies  in  stilly 
whiteness  on  the  edges  of  the  plain,  and 
the  distant  howl  of  a  hyena,  the  mourn- 
ful call  of  a  night  owl,  or  the  baying  of 
some   solitary  jackal   as   the   moon   lifts 


MOORISH    BOATS    PULLING    OUT    TO    THE    STEAMER 
OFF   TANGIER 


over  a  mountain  crag  are  occasionally 
wafted  up  to  the  voyageur. 

In  almost  direct  line  between  Fez  and 
Tangier,  we  come  to  picturesque  Waz- 
zan,  "Dar  D'manah,"  "a  City  of  Ref- 
uge" for  the  criminal  or  pursued  who 
may  gain  its  gates.  Here  and  there  we 
see  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  powerful 
Wazzanis  whose  ancestors  founded  the 
Empire.  These  Shareefs  of  Wazzan,  de- 
scendants from  the  revered  Mulai  Idrees 
always  claimed  and  have  been  given  pre- 
cedence in  a  religious  way  over  the  reign- 
ing Filali  Sultans  who,  on  "assuming  the 
umbrella"  seek  the  Shareefian  blessing. 

Now,  the  Observer  comes  to  easy  sail- 
ing over  the  great  plateau  and  undulat- 
ing productive  plains  of  the  coast  region 
— a  wonderful  agricultural  strip,  this  old 
seabed  of  the  Atlantic  littoral  of  Mo- 
rocco, with  its  numerous  coast  ports, 
from  the  Sus  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
Little   brown   spots   or   groups   of   spots 


move  along  below  the  voyageur — they 
are  Kabyle  and  Riffian  farmers  driving 
herds  or  trudging  beside  heavily-bur- 
dened horses,  mules,  asses  and  loaded 
camels  bearing  cargoes.  There  a  great 
picturesque  body  of  horsemen,  surround- 
ed by  a  motley  horde  of  camp  fol- 
lowers— the  Sultan  and  his  retinue — all 
creeping  their  way  over  hill  and  coast 
trail  and  Fez  road  toward  the  coast. 
They  gaze  aloft  in  wild-eyed  astonish- 
ment at  the  mammoth  humming  bird 
which  skims  over  them.  Nearer  the 
coast,  more  traders,  farmers  and  cara- 
vans, all  converging  toward 
that  Moroccan  Emporium — 
Tangier. 

And  when  the  Observer 
at  the  end  of  its  long  and 
wonderful  journey  at  last 
drops  gently  to  earth  outside 
Tangier's  walls  in  the  great 
open  air  market,  the  Sok-el- 
Barra,  among  tremendous 
heaps  of  fruit,  grain,  and 
other  produce,  among  live 
stock  and  the  industries  of 
the  gay  bazaars,  and  when 
we  learn  that  despite  primi- 
tive methods,  internecine 
strife,  and  no  organized  gov- 
ernment, that  the  exports 
chiefly  through  this  one  city, 
have  totaled  annually  $20,000,000,  one 
realizes  that  Morocco  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  lands  of  Africa,  and  a  mighty 
prize  in  the  grab  bag  of  Europe. 

Covering  two  small  hills  and  the  in- 
tervening valley,  red-hoofed,  stucco- 
walled,  color-tinted  Tangier  slopes  back 
from  the  bay,  her  minarets  rising  above 
the  jumble,  their  blue  green  tiles  like 
dragon  scales,  quivering  against  the 
azure  background.  Within  the  confines 
of  the  city  wall,  along  the  narrow  al- 
leys, in  the  open  spaces  of  the  bazaars, 
or  outside  in  the  outer  market,  sits  the 
East  —  the  turbaned,  yellow-slippered 
East,  on  greasy  divans.  Trading,  or  in 
ill-ventilated  quarters  smoking  away 
their  brains  with  the  insidious  hasheesh 
and  kief,  they  watch  the  smoke  wreaths 
curl  lazily  up  through  the  foul,  odor- 
laden  air,  and  catch  at  every  bit  of  gos- 
sip which  comes  filtering  through  the  ba- 
zaars or  coffee  booths. 
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Tangier,  disinherited, 
bereft  of  her  birthright,  as 
far  as  Mohammedan  "Mo- 
greb"  (Morocco)  is  con- 
cerned, has  literally  "gone  to 
the  dogs,"  i.  e.,  Christians. 
A  high  wall  surrounds  the 
town,  pierced  by  guarded 
gateways  which  are  closed  at 
night.  Under  its  shadow  at 
the  back  of  the  town  is  an 
open  space  covering  two  or 
three  acres  of  ground,  known 
as  the  Sok-el-Barra.  Here, 
on  Sunday  and  Thursday  of 
each  week  the  market  is  held, 
and  the  townsmen  erect  port- 
able tents,  under  which  they 
arrange  their  goods. 

Here  come  the  tribesmen  and  nomadic 
traders  with  their  camel  caravans  from 
the  interior.  Most  of  these  tribesmen 
are  from  the  Riff  country,  from  the 
djebel  (mountains)  back  of  Tangier; 
farmers,  shepherds,  charcoal  burners,  to 
barter  their  products.  Slung  across  their 
backs  are  long  flint-lock  or  modern  rifles, 
spears,  and  broad-swords,  and  through 
the  folds  of  the  burnous  one  occasionally 
catches  the  glint  of  a  knife.  Here  and 
there  are  a  few  European  residents  or 
tourists  of  the  day. 

Hidden  under  the  coarse  goatskin  j el- 
labs  of  the  hillmen  and  poorer  classes ; 
mixing  unobserved  in  the  seething,  con- 
fetti-colored lake  of  humanity,  are  cer- 
tain tribesmen  who  come  neither  to  buy 
nor  to  sell,  but  to  spy  or  to 
confer  wTith  their  hirelings 
in  the  town — Rais  Uli  and 
his  men.  Lawless,  to  be 
sure,  but  every  tribe  in  Mor- 
occo is  more  or  less  a  law 
unto  itself,  cruel  and  treach- 
erous, yet  imperturbable,  stoi- 
cal, and  brave  withal.  Many 
of  the  crowd  were  undoubt- 
edly his  stanch  retainers,  and 
Moors  have  confidentially 
informed  me  that  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion  or  revo- 
lution, Rais  Uli  would  be 
their  leader,  for  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Riff  country  a 
feudal  system  exists,  with 
Rais  Uli  as  liege  lord. 


MILLSTONES  HAVE  BEEN  HEWN  FROM  THE  QUARRY 

IN  THE  CAVES  OF  HERCULES  SINCE  THE 
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Not  only  is  Tangier  with  its  wonder- 
ful bazaars,  open  markets,  and  mixed 
populace  full  .of  interest,  but  the  sur- 
rounding countryside  with  its  megalithic 
remains  and  natural  beauty  teems  with 
strange  incident  and  the  picturesque. 

Soon  this  Morocco  of  the  Moroccans 
will  be  gone,  gone  as  is  much  of  the  old 
Tunisia  and  Algeria;  commerce  under 
the  French  will  "civilize"  this  ancient 
people  and  cultivate  their  wild,  beautiful 
land,  where  traitors'  heads  ornamenting 
the  gates  of  their  cities  are  but  public 
notices,  as  it  were,  which  might  read, 
"Give  ear,  O  children,  for  Allah  is  great 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet;  serve 
well  and  love  thy  Sultan  and  thy  gov- 
ernment   which    Allah    has    placed    to 
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watch  over  thee;  serve  well  thy  pro- 
phets; pay  tribute  and  allegiance." 

It  is  the  wonderful  color  of  the  place 
which  impresses  the  traveler  first  and 
last.  Everything  is  alive  with  it.  Ap- 
proaching Tangier  from  the  sea,  the  light 
walls  of  the  town  glisten  in  all  the  beau- 
tiful, delicate  tints  of  an  opal  as  it  lies 
between  the  blue  sea  below  and  the  azure 
vault  above.  High  up  in  the  air  grace- 
ful minarets  raise  their  beautiful  shapes 
above  the  filth  of  the  streets.  Often  all 
four  sides  of  these  towers  are  one  mass 
of  variegated  colored  tile  work,  green 
tones  predominating,  for  green  is  the  sa- 
cred color  of  the  Moslems,  the  color  of 
the  Prophet.  Through  the  narrow,  tor- 
tuous streets  below,  one  constantly  dis- 
covers in  odd  corners,  nooks,  and  door- 
ways unexpected  delights  in  the  way  of 
beautiful  old  tile  patterns,  some  almost 
lost  under  many  succeeding  coats  of 
whitewash. 

From  where  I  often  sat,  in  a  little  cof- 
fee house,  I  could  look  through  the  gate 
down  the  long  row  of  little  shops;  these 
were  filled  with  their  red  and  green 
leather  goods,  embroidered  stuffs,  rugs, 
clothes,  and  wares  of  burnished  brass, 
copper,  and  silver ;  moving  in  front  of 
them  or  stopping  to  examine  the  wares 
were  the  ever-shifting  masses  of  people, 
often  with  their  camels,  horses,  and 
mules.  All  this  was  enveloped  and  per- 
meated with  an  atmosphere  which  seemed 
of  itself  to  be  the  essence  of  color. 

Arabs,  Moors,  Kabyles,  Berbers,  Ne- 
groes— the  elements  which  go  to  make 
the  native  Moroccan — mingle  with  Jews 
and  the  foreigners  of  the  place.  This 
never-ending  stream  of  humanity  surged 
through  the  Inner  Gate,  converging  and 
passing  through  from  either  direction, 
there  finding  a  common  center,  at  which 
focal  point,  as  it  were,  they  appeared  to 
dissolve  and  vanish  as  do  the  color  par- 
ticles in  a  kaleidoscope. 

So  they  pass,  these  people  of  a  crum- 
bling— yes,  of  an  already  crumbled — em- 
pire, on  which  for  nearly  a  century  have 
been  centered,  more  than  on  any  other 
part  of  North  Africa,  the  avaricious  eyes 
of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  To  the 
eye  all  looks  peaceful.  Out  in  the  Sok 
(market)  venders  are  selling  their  wares; 
great  earthen  jars,  pans,  and  water  cool- 
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ers  surround  the  portable  shacks  of  the 
potters  nearby ;  vegetables,  great  piles  of 
melons,  and  other  fruits  lie  in  interest- 
ing heaps  on  the  ground.  Snake  charm- 
ers and  negro  dancers  perform  their 
tricks,  the  story  teller  recounts  the  leg- 
ends of  the  days  of  Sidi  Okba  and  Mu- 
lai-Idress. 

Groups  gather  about  some  trader  or 
loll  listlessly  on  the  low  benches  of  the 
shops.  To  and  fro  pass  men  intent  on 
business,  carrying  great  baskets  filled 
with  produce,  or  maybe  bearing  away 
live  sheep  on  their  shoulders.  In  this 
market  on  feast  days  the  expert  horse- 
manship of  the  Moroccan  is  displayed 
in  the  game  of  powder  play.  This  relic 
of  the  old  time  war  dance  is  also  per- 
formed on  foot,  frequently  occurring  in 
one  of  the  few  open  places  in  the  town. 

One  Ramadan,  the  great  annual  fast, 
I  was  in  the  Sok-el-Barra.  The  cere- 
mony of  sacrificing  sheep  had  been  per- 
formed in  the  neighboring  ?narabout 
(saint's  house)  of  Sidi  Makhfi,  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  market.  After  cutting 
its  throat,  a  group  of  half-naked  natives 
rushed  with  the  quivering  carcass  across 
the  Sok  to  the  great  mosque,  the  Djem- 
ma-el-Kebir.  Following  close  upon  their 
heels  was  a  motley,  yelling  crowd,  which 
urged  them  on  faster  by  blows  from 
heavy  sticks  about  their  heads  and  shoul- 
ders, that  they  might  reach  the  mosque 
before  life  in  the  sheep  was  extinct.  This 
accomplishment  is  an  infallible  prediction 
to  them  of  a  plentiful  harvest  for  the 
coming  year. 

Following  this  came  the  procession, 
also  on  its  way  to  the  mosque.  Mount- 
ing a  wall,  I  watched  the  Shareefs  and 
others  high  in  authority,  pass  by  on  finely 
caparisoned  horses  and  mules  through 
crowds  of  armed  natives  in  their  bar- 
baric Moroccan  tarboush  (fezzes).  Yes, 
I  saw  natives  grovel  in  the  dust  before 
their  lords,  and,  following  alongside,  kiss 
the  hems  of  their  garments;  heard  the 
women,  as  the  cavalcade  went  by,  give 
vent  to  that  prolonged,  shrill  cry  which 
makes  the  blood  curdle  in  Occidental 
veins. 

The  scene  fascinated  me,  and  I  started 
a  sketch. 

"Lah!  no!"  came  a  warning  cry  from 
under  me,  and  with  a  significant  gest- 
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ure  a  fine-looking,  well-dressed  Moor 
seated  himself  by  my  side. 

"Last  Ramadan,"  he  said,  "from  the 
post-office  of  the  Spaniards  a  Christian 
desired  to  take  a  photograph  of  the  faith- 
ful as  they  marched  to  the  mosque,  but 
certain  of  the  faithful  stoned  him,  his 
camera  was  smashed  to  pieces  and  he 
was  saved  from  death  only  by  friends  and 
soldiers  of  the  Sultan.  There  are  many 
men  here  in  the  Sok  from  the  hills  who 
do  not  understand  the  Christians.  Thou 
must  be  careful." 

Then  he  smiled  and  a  great  scar 
that  marred  his  face  gave  him  a  pecu- 
liar expression.  So  began  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Shareef  Abdslam,  Rais  Uli's 
last  victim. 

When  later  I  read  of  his  capture, 
interesting  memories  passed  before  me  of 
pleasant  lazy  hours  in  a  certain  Moor- 
ish coffee  booth,  a  mere  hole  in  the  town 
wall,  where,  with  Abdslam  and  other 
Moors,  I  sat  cross-legged  and  dreamed 
away  time  amid  the  steaming  vapors 
of  minted  tea  and  kief;  of  nights  when 
away  from  the  flickering,  feeble  electric 
light  in  the  Socco-Chico  (little  market), 
which  clashes  with  that  prevailing  spirit 
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of  antiquity,  we  threaded  many  danger- 
ous alleys  to  see  fair  Fatima  dance,  and 
of  pleasant  tramps  into  the  hills  that  lie 
behind  the  town. 

Shareef  Abdslam  was  a  good  type  of  a 
high  class  Moor.  Tall,  well-built, 
though  a  trifle  overfed,  he  had  that  dig- 
nified bearing  and  self-control  so  char- 
acteristic of  his  countrymen.  His  rich, 
dark  eyes  were  as  fathomless  and  unread- 
able as  are  all  Moroccan  eyes.  I  grew 
to  like  the  man.  He  not  only  spoke  and 
wrote  English,  but  through  his  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  many  of  his  Mos- 
lem prejudices,  always  a  barrier  to  his 
country's  progress  and  development,  had 
been  cast  aside. 

One  day  after  the  siesta  he  trudged 
ahead  of  me  in  silk  embroidered  slippers. 
He  wore  the  selha?n  of  the  aristocracy, 
an  outer  garment  of  fine  cream-colored 
material,  and  a  red  tarboush  wrapped 
about  with  some  seven  yards  of  twisted 
cloth  which  formed  a  turban  worn  only 
by  the  married.  We  followed  a  sandy 
trail  known  as  the  Fez  road  to  the  gen- 
tly rising  ground  of  the  foothills  of  the 
lower  Atlas,  and  stopped  to  rest  under 
the  shade  of  some  agaves,  where  the  air 
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lay  sweet-scented  with  the  ranunculus 
and  musk  balsam. 

"Over  there,"  said  Abdslam,  pointing 
to  the  distant  range  of  the  Djebel  Musa, 
which  stretched  toward  Tetuan,  "live 
my  father's  tribe,  the  Angera.  They 
are  a  brave  and  powerful  people.  When 
I  was  very  young  my  father  and  mother 
left  their  home  in  the  mountains  and 
came  to  live  in  Tangier.  Here  under 
the  Iman  (priest)  I  received  my  early 
education." 

Abdslam  had  also  studied  at  the  zaouia 
or  college,  and  was  versed  in  the  Arabic 
classics  and  the  Koran,  which  comprise 
their  higher  education. 

Being  in  touch  with  members  of  the 
various  legations,  Abdslam  became  a 
trusted  guide  and  interpreter  and,  as 
Moroccan  ideas  go,  is  wealthy.  He  ac- 
companied Dr.  Westermarck  of  Fin- 
land on  an  expedition  into  the  interior, 
and  Baron  de  Forest  on  a  recent  trip 
along  the  coast. 

We  hastened  to  enter  the  town  through 
the  Bab-el-Faes,  the  outer  town  gate,  be- 
fore it  was  closed  for  the  night.  A  year 
after,  Rais  Uli  suddenly  swooped  out  of 


his  eyrie  at  Zenat  and  at  this  very  gate, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  walls  of  Tan- 
gier itself,  seized  Abdslam  and  dragged 
him  to  his  stronghold. 

Under  settled  conditions  the  people  are 
industrious  as  a  whole,  but  their  religious 
superstitions  and  social  customs,  primi- 
tive implements  and  methods  form  in- 
numerable drawbacks  to  individual  as 
well  as  to  national  development.  The 
town  Moroccan  naturally  is  a  better 
educated  man  than  his  brother  from  the 
country,  and  in  the  coast  towns  he  is 
also  less  fanatical  toward  infidels  in  gen 
eral,  although  cruel  and  cunning  when 
these  elements  are  called  into  play. 

Imagine  a  thin,  tall,  bearded,  clean-cut 
individual,  black  hair  and  eyes,  his  com- 
plexion ranging  in  color  from  that  of 
the  negro  to  Caucasian  fairness,  clothed 
in  richly  embroidered  under  garments, 
over  which  gracefully  fall  the  folds  of 
a  finely  woven  haik  or  jellaba,  his  stock- 
inged feet  shoved  into  }7ellow  slippers, 
on  his  shaven  head  a  red  fez,  about 
which  is  wound  a  spotless  white  tur- 
ban— and  you  have  a  type  of  the  town 
Moroccan — the  Moor. 
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The  coarse  brown  jellaba  of  camel's 
or  goat's  hair,  sometimes  handed  down 
through  several  generations;  occasionally 
sandals,  and  a  small,  tight-fitting  woolen 
cap,  make  up  the  costume  of  the  coun- 
tryman, although  one  finds  him  oftener 
barefoot  and  bareheaded,  his  head 
shaved,  save  for  the  little  queue  which 
characterizes  the  Berber  and  Kabyle,  who 
believe  that  at  the  last  day  this  will  be 
used  as  a  sort  of  handle  with  which  they 
will  be  hauled  up  to  heaven.  He  is 
often  a  nomadic  trader  and  arranges  his 
journey  so  as  to  be  at  the  town  on  cer- 
tain market  days,  and  at  these  times  one 
may  see  these  men,  with  their  goods  on 
heavy  draft  camels  or  overloaded  don- 
keys, steadily  trudging  their  way  over  the 
rough  caravan  trails.  They  earn  their 
bare  existence,  indeed,  which  may  be 
swept  away  in  a  moment  by  mountain 
brigands  or  the  town  robbers,  who  of- 
ten sit  in  high  places. 

The  brigands  of  the  country  infest  the 
lonely  mountain  regions  or  tracts  of  land, 


which  require  more  than  a  day's  jour- 
ney to  cross  before  a  town  or  fondak 
(caravansary)  is  reached.  They  swoop 
down  also  on  belated  travelers,  invariably 
killing  as  well  as  looting,  unless  ransom 
be  their  purpose.  To  camp  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  village  is  dangerous,  but  the 
traveler  once  having  partaken  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  its  Rais  or  leading  inhabitants 
is  comparatively  safe  for  the  time  being. 
Often  the  traveler  is  nowhere  safe,  even 
under  the  walls  of  Tangier  itself,  where 
Rais  Uli  and  a  band  of  his  followers 
pounced  upon  and  looted  a  caravan  al- 
most in  the  Sok-el-Barra,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  British  Legation. 
Homes  of  foreign  residents  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  have  been  robbed  and 
some  of  the  inmates  killed. 

Here  is  a  country  in  which  it  is  as 
dangerous  to  be  rich  as  to  be  poor.  The 
poor  man  is  often  oppressed  by  the  rich, 
his  mite  confiscated,  and  at  times  the 
unfortunate  is  sentenced  to  the  most  in- 
human punishments  by  the  local  judges 
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or  government  officials.  These  judges 
are  generally  the  prominent  merchants  in 
the  town,  their  courts,  where  offenders 
appear,  are  their  little  booths,  in  which 
they  sit  cross-legged,  fanning  flies  and 
waiting  for  trade. 

Criminals  and  men  arrested  for  trea- 
son or  for  being  rich  are  tried  by  the  ba- 
shaws or  high  officials.  Victims  of  these 
last  offences  are  generally  shackled  with 
chains  and  imprisoned  in  noisome  dun- 
geons, and  torture  and  decapitation  gen- 
erally follow.  Many  of  the  sightless, 
earless,  and  maimed  beggars  of  the  town 
bear  witness  to  the  most  inhuman  of  tor- 
tures, punishments  for  maybe  such  trivial 
offences  as  petty  larceny,  or  in  some  cases 
to  satisfy  the  spite  of  a  rival  or  enemy, 
for  bribes  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  vil- 
lain form  no  small  argument  with  their 
judges. 

So,  while  the  poor  man,  the  possessor 
of  a  lone  donkey  or  camel,  has  no  re- 
dress for  his  wrongs,  the  possessor  of  too 
many  horses,  mules,  slaves,  and  wives 
must  also  be  careful  how  he  treads,  for 
these   things   mean   wealth,   and  wealth 


means  power,  and  when  one  sheik  ap- 
proaches in  wealth  that  of  a  more  pow- 
erful sheik,  or  the  amassed  goods  of  a 
minister  attract  the  covetous  eye  of  one 
higher  in  authority,  the  object  of  envy 
is  often  presented  with  a  polite  request 
to  make  gifts  to  this  higher,  authority. 
Requests  for  more  gifts  follow,  until  of- 
ten the  weaker  is  ruined.  Should  he  re- 
monstrate or  refuse,  he  suffers  the  pen- 
alty for  lack  of  allegiance  to  his  su- 
perior. 

Woman  is  considered  soulless  and  in 
consequence  is  generally  little  more  than 
a  slave.  The  wives  of  the  wealthier 
class  are  confined  and  closely  watched 
within  the  harems  of  their  lord  and  mas- 
ter. Those  of  the  poorer  classes  work 
like  the  beasts  of  burden,  with  whom 
they  are  sometimes  harnessed  in  the  plow 
or  at  the  wells  used  in  irrigating. 

Those  of  the  natives  who  are  not  in- 
different, pay  allegiance  either  to  the  Sul- 
tan, to  the  Pretenders,  Rais  Uli,  or  to 
other  minor  leaders,  while  many  of  the 
interior  tribes  know  little  about  the  pres- 
ent condition  and  care  less. 
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WAZZAN — A    CITY    OF    REFUGE 


"If  the  French  come  we  will  fight," 
said  a  Moroccan  to  me.  "We  are  better 
armed  now  than  we  have  ever  been 
before ;  Allah  has  given  to  us  new  rifles. 
In  the  hills  and  in  the  ground  by  our 
houses  every  man  has  much  powder  and 
ammunition  hidden,  and  there  are  guns 
for  all.    Yes,  we  will  fight. 

"Why  do  the  French  come  here?  Is 
it  not  our  country?  They  think  we  are 
asleep,  but  the  Moor  is  not  asleep.  Every 
night  you  can  see  our  camp  fires  burn- 
ing on  the  distant  hills,  where  the  moun- 
tain tribes  are  waiting  for  the  French 
to.  land.  Rais  Uli  has  many  soldiers, 
couriers  will  ride  from  village  to  village, 
and  in  a  night  we  will  have  an  army 
of  strong  people." 

"Hadji,"  I  said,  "when  the  French 
come,  the  more  men  you  bring  against 
them  in  a  body,  the  better  they  will  like 
it.  The  thicker  the  wheat  the  easier  it  is 
to  cut,  and  that  is  the  way  they  will  mow 
you  down,  for  you  cannot  stand  in  the 
open  against  their  rapid  fire  guns.  Your 
only  chance  is  in  the  mountains  and  even 
there  they  will  eventually  conquer  you, 
for  they  will  fight  you  with  your  own 
people."  And  shortly  after,  the  French 
entered  at  Casablanca  and  now  have  oc- 
cupied Fez,  and  they  did  all  these  things. 

The  countryside  is  most  beautiful  in 
early  April  and  the  hillsides  and  valleys 
are  covered  with  the  wealth  of  flora 
rarely  seen,  and  perhaps  the  ride  from 
Tangier  to  the  Caves  of  Hercules,  which 
can  be  taken  with  safety  when  the  coun- 
try is  quiet,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  that  vicinity.  It  was  in  early 
April  when  I  took  it  in  company  with 
my  guide,  Hadji-el-Riffi.  Hadji  was  a 
dried-up,  weazel-faced  little  man,  but 
one  of  the  most  sophisticated  Moroccans 
I  have  ever  met.  Not  only  had  he  made 
the  journey  to  Mecca,  hence  the  handle 
to  his  name,  but  he  could  speak  English 
and  had  once  eaten  pork  in  Gibraltar. 
Hadji  also  accompanied  me  on  subse- 
quent travels  in  Morocco. 

Leaving  the  great  Outer  Market,  we 
passed  through  the  suburbs  by  the  beau- 
tiful villa  of  Ion  Perdicaris,  and  then 
struck  the  narrow,  rugged  bridle  path 
which  wound  and  wriggled  its  way  more 
or  less  parallel  with  the  shore  line.  The 
hillsides  and  valley  were  covered  with  a 
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wealth  of  flora  rarely  seen.  At  one  place 
for  hundreds  of  yards  the  flowering  dog- 
wood lined  our  trail  and  through  wild 
meadowlands  and  valley  sides,  our  horses 
picked  their  way  through  larkspur  and 
thyme  which  grew  among  the  harebells 
and  musk  balsam. 

The  flowering  broom  painted  the  hill- 
sides in  gold  and  down  on  the  beaches, 
where  the  blue  Atlantic  laps  the  golden 
sands,  the  thorn  apple  and  the  sand  lily 
nodded  gracefully  in  the  wind.  So  we 
went  on,  here  startling  a  big,  black  and 
white  stork  from  his  nest  among  the 
rushes  in  a  nearby  pool,  now  passing 
Berber  women  bearing  heavy  burdens 
who  stopped  to  gossip  or  a  lone  trader 
on  his  way  to  market  as  he  trudged  be- 
hind the  slow  even  pace  of  his  heavily 
loaded  draft  camels. 

At  one  place  Hadji  gave  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  Moorish  horsemanship,  rid- 
ing at  break-neck  speed  over  rocks,  hid- 
den by  low  shrubs  where  the  ordinary 
horseman  could  but  carefully  pick  his 
way.  At  some  places  we  passed  danger- 
ous quagmires,  due  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  at  last  we  arrived  at  a  thickly 
foliaged  spot  and  carefully  tethered  our 
horses. 

Hadji  struck  off  through  some  bushes 
with  me  close  at  his  heels,  then  our  path 
began  to  descend.  Almost  before  I  knew 
it  the  walls  of  shrubs  and  foliage  had 
changed  to  walls  of  rock,  then  suddenly 
a  last  remnant  of  blue  overhead  disap- 
peared and  we  left  the  hot  sun-glare  and 
entered  a  nether  world  of  darkness. 

At  first  I  could  see  nothing,  but  I 
could  hear  the  soft  drip,  drip,  drip  of 
unseen  springs  and  smell  the  wet,  mossy 
odors  of  the  place.  Then  the  faint  click, 
click  of  a  hammer  on  stone  drifted 
through  the  subterranean  passages  of  the 
Caves  of  Hercules.  Soon  growing  ac- 
customed to  the  semi-darkness,  I  could 
distinguish  the  great  stone  vaultings 
which  roofed  it  over,  so  strangely  fash- 
ioned by  Nature. 

Rounding  the  corner,  the  cave  sud- 
denly opened  before  us,  a  huge  mouth, 
as  though  to  drink  in  the  ocean  which 
foamed  its  great  waves  into  the  aper- 
ture, as  with  a  rumble  and  roar  they 
smote  against  the  impregnable  barrier 
of  rock  and  sent  great  jets  of  sparkling, 
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Iridescent  foam  and  water  high  into  the 
air. 

From  its  brilliant  mirror  surface,  the 
water  reflected  the  light  on  to  the  great 
roof  vaultings  and  scintillated  and 
glimpsed  from  jutting  rocks  far  away 
into  the  cavern's  depths.  Click,  click 
again,  between  the  roar  and  the  swash 
of  the  sea,  and  there  in  the  cave's  mouth 
as  I  looked  out,  high  up  on  a  perch  of 
rock  silhouetted  in  the  opening,  a  wild- 
looking  figure,  bare  to  the  waist  ham- 
mered away  with  his  crude  tools  as  he 
fashioned  from  a  piece  of  ledge  a  huge 
millstone — fashioned  it  as  his  fathers 
had  before  him,  from  this  very  quarry — ■ 
fashioned  it  as  the  Roman  slaves  had 
before  his  fathers. 

Hadji  now  led  the  way  down  to  a 
lower  level  and  in  almost  total  dark- 
ness we  drank  long  and  deep  at  a  crys- 
tal spring,  and,  filling  some  gourds  with 
water  for  the  horses,  left  these  ancient, 
isolated  caves  of  the  far-off,  picturesque, 
Morocco  coast. 

Many  a  night  have  I  lain  awake  in 
my  camp  and  heard  the  sharp  bark  or 
howl  of  the  jackal  or  the  idiotic  laugh 
of  the  hyena  reverberate  and  echo  from 
the  ravines  or  mountain  crags,  but  the 
only  real  game  aside  from  birds,  in  Mo- 
rocco, is  the  hare  and  wild  boar.  The 
hunting  of  the  latter  in  particular  is  a 
sport  indulged  in  by  foreign  travelers 
or  the  English  army  officers  when  on 
short  furloughs  from  Gibraltar.  Far 
back  in  the  unexplored  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  the  Riff  and  the  Atlas  a  few 
lions  still  prowl,  but  the  last  known  to 
be  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Tangier  had 
his  career  terminated  over  sixty  years 
ago  in  the  garden  of  the  British  minis- 
ter. 

But  some  favorite  haunts  of  the 
Moroccan  wild  boar,  "Father  of 
Tusks,"  as  he  is  called  by  the  natives, 
are  the  lower  mountainous  sections  back 
of  the  Bubana  Valley  and  Cape  Spar- 
tel.  Here  he  roams  the  open  valley  and 
plateau  lands,  or  retreats  from  the  heat 
of  the  day  or  for  protection  into  the 
depths  of  the  almost  impenetrable  for- 
ests. The  thorny  bush  and  shrub  coun- 
try back  of  Mogador  also  offer  good 
boar  hunting  grounds.  Arrangements 
must  be  made  with  some  Moroccan  to 


confer  with  the  head  beater,  who  or- 
ganizes his  beaters,  usually  from  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  hunt  is  to  take  place. 

These  wild  looking  Berbers  or  Rif- 
fians  often  regale  themselves  the  night 
before  in  the  camp  or  a  neighboring 
douar  (village)  with  music  and  danc- 
ing. The  wild  strains  of  the  shellach 
reed,  the  beating  of  the  tom-toms,  the 
wild  resonant  notes  of  the  gimbery,  and 
the  mad  clash  of  the  brasses  are  often 
continued  into  the  late  hours  of  the 
night.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent 
a  start  for  the  scene  of  the  hunt  in  the 
gray  dawn. 

There  is  such  an  inborn  Islamic 
prejudice  against  the  eating  of  pork  or 
anything  to  do  with  pig  that  the  Moroc- 
cans, knowing  some  European  saddles 
are  of  pigskin,  believe  all  are  of  the  same 
material,  and  consequently  refuse  to  use 
them,  and  many  will  not  even  saddle  a 
horse  with  one.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  object  to  staining  their 
hands  with  the  blood  of  a  wild  boar  or 
loading  it  on  to  the  burdah  (saddle)  of 
one  of  their  horses  or  donkeys. 

Stringing  out  in  a  line,  some  twenty 
or  thirty  beaters,  with  half  as  many  half 
starved  gaunt  dogs  as  ragged  and  un- 
kempt-looking as  their  masters,  warily 
and  silently  work  their  way  through  the 
bushes  and  tall  grass  looking  for  signs. 

While  some  hunt  boars  with  rifles, 
the  ethics  of  the  sport  limit  it  to  the  art 
of  "pig-sticking."  The  hunters  are 
mounted  on  horses  which  have  been 
trained  to  the  sport,  some  of  the  best 
being  taught  to  follow  a  boar  at  sight. 
The  weapon  used  is  a  long  lance  sharp- 
ened to  the  keenest  edge  to  enable  it  to 
penetrate  the  boar's  tough  hide. 

The  idea  is  to  catch  the  boar  in  the 
open,  run  him  down  on  horseback,  make 
one  fatal  thrust,  and — presto!  the  beast 
lies  dead  at  your  feet.  However  pig- 
headed boars  may  be,  they  certainly  are 
not  pigfooted,  but  fleet  and  agile,  conse- 
quently the  practice  varies  greatly  from 
the  theory.  The  chances  are  that  the 
boar  with  a  fierce  sudden  grunt  is  off 
before  one  is  aware  of  his  presence.  If 
possible,  he  will  put  it  for  an  area  inter- 
sected with  ravines  or  ditches  into  which 
he  dodges  and  doubles  with  astonishing 
adroitness   as  the   rider   bears   down   on 
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him,  or  he  may  prevent  being  intercepted 
by  dodging  around  bushes  and  fallen 
trees  where,  should  the  horseman  be 
thrown  in  his  path,  he  might  be  seriously 
ripped  and  torn  with  its  vicious  tusks, 
which  the  boar  can  use  to  such  advan- 
tage. 

Finally,  if  he  is  not  quickly  brought 
down,  he  may  take  to  the  tall  timber 
of  the  dense  forests  and  there  elude  pur- 


times  the  boar  is  completely  hidden  be- 
neath the  pack  of  half-wild,  starving 
hounds.  If  the  porker  is  a  young  one, 
when  they  finally  desist  and  stand  lick- 
ing their  jaws  in  apparent  satisfaction, 
the  chances  are  that  the  quarry  is  within 
them,  for  the  Moroccan  dog,  unlike  his 
master,  has  no  prejudice  whatever  against 
the  meat  of  the  unclean  hallouf. 

Aside   from   boar  hunting  "running" 
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suit.  The  dogs  now  may  be  used  to 
corner  him  in  his  retreat,  but  if  he  is  a 
full  grown  animal  the  chances  are  that 
when  he  is  brought  to  bay  there  will  be 
wild  yelps  of  pain  added  to  the  growls 
of  rage  which  echo  from  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  and  woe  betide  the  dog  who 
gets  within  fair  reach  of  his  ivories,  for 
tossed  aside,  many  often  lie  wounded 
from  gaping  wounds  or  drag  themselves 
pitifully  away  in  a  trail  of  blood. 

In  some  sections,  as  around  Mogador, 
the  rifle  is  the  weapon  used,  and  dogs 
are  employed  to  bring  the  boar  to  bay. 
The  hunter,  in  order  not  to  shoot  the 
dogs,  must  await  an  opening,  for  some- 


horses  and  the  famous  "fete  de  poudre," 
or  powder  play,  falconry  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Moorish  outdoor  sports. 

Of  the  many  men  whom  recent  in- 
tangible forces  have  left  silhouetted  on 
the  horizon  of  international  politics,  Mu- 
lai-Ahmen-Ben-Rais-Uli,  the  Moroccan, 
that  strange  anomaly  in  brown  jellab, 
red  fez,  and  yellow  slippers,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  picturesque.  The  capture 
of  the  Moor  Shareef  Abdslam  was  the 
last  episode  to  bring  him  conspicuously 
before  the  world  and  set  all  Tangier 
again  agog  at  his  daring  and  impudence. 

Both  Rais  Uli  and  Abdslam  can  right- 
fully claim  the  title  of   Shareef,  mean- 
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ing  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Prophet 
Mahomet.  Rais  Uli  was  born  at 
Tetuan,  of  strong  and  influential  ances- 
try, and  to-day  his  family  tombs  are  sa- 
cred as  places  of  worship  and  pilgrimage. 
Rais  Uli  himself  is  much  revered  among 
his  many  retainers,  but  he  is  feared  by 
those  of  wealth,  and  has  been  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Sultans. 

When  but  a  very  young  man  the  gov- 
ernment regarded  him  as  dangerous,  and 
he  was  incarcerated  for  years  in  the  hor- 
rible prison  pest  hole  at  Mogador,  his 
ankles  still  bearing  the  scars  of  iron 
bands.  Resenting  this  imprisonment,  im- 
mediately following  his  release,  he  col- 
lected about  him  a  band  of  desperate  men 
and  looted  villages  right  and  left. 

Up  in  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  hills 
of  Beni  Aroos,  he  made  his  headquarters 
at  Zenat,  consisting  of  several  thatched 
cottages  and  a  two-roomed,  flat-roofed 
building  about  an  inclosure  where  his 
cattle  are  driven  at  night.  From  Zenat 
as  a  center  he  occupies  the  Beni  Idees 
country  and   the  Beni   Emsour,  and  to 
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this  tract  he  conveys  his  various  captives. 
Besides  many  from  warring  tribes,  he 
has  found  Europeans,  Americans,  or 
wealthy  Moroccans  under  the  protection 
of  foreign  powers  to  be  most  profitable. 

The  capture  of  W.  D.  Harris,  Lon- 
don Times  correspondent,  who  was  ex- 
changed for  sixteen  tribesmen,  materially 
strengthened  his  position.  Messrs.  Perdi- 
caris  and  Varley  netted  him  $70,000 
from  the  Sultan,  not  to  mention  numer- 
ous concessions  which  helped  to  even  up 
old  scores.  The  French-Algerian  pro- 
tege brought  in  $3,500;  and  now,  in  lieu 
of  larger  bait,  this  lucrative  business 
tempted  him  to  capture  the  wealthy 
Moor,  Shareef  Abdslam-Akabon-el-Bak- 
hali,  who  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
Belgian  legation.  It  may  have  been  his 
wealth  alone  that  singled  him  out  for 
capture,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  two-fold 
motive,  the  other  being  revenge  on  the 
tribe  of  the  Angera,  to  whom  Abdslam 
belonged,  who  recently  raided  three  vil- 
lages which  were  under  Rais  Uli's  au- 
thority, since  which  a  feud  has  existed. 
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My  nearest  approach  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Rais  Uli  was  on  a  return  to 
Tangier  after  traveling  in  northwestern 
Morocco.  Our  journey  had  lain  over 
the  rough  mountain  trails  of  the  Atlas. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  descended  to  a 
broad  expanse  of  fertile  valley.  Hadji 
rode  ahead.  The  afternoon  sunlight  suf- 
fused the  valley  and  neighboring  moun- 
tains in  orange  gold.  The  air  was  heavy 
laden  with  the  odor  of  gum  cistus  and 
sanobar.  The  long  shadows  of  ourselves 
and  stallions  slanted  and  wriggled  over 
the  ground  as  the  animals  picked  their 
way  through  scarlet  gladiolus,  thyme  and 
larkspur.  The  scene  helped  to  obliter- 
ate the  memory  of  a  harrowing  incident 
of  the  day  before  in  a  public  market, 
when,  under  the  orders  of  a  pasha,  the 
relatives  of  a  sneak  thief  had  seared  out 
with  hot  irons  the  poor  devil's  eyes. 

Anxious  looks  on  the  part  of  Hadji, 
who  appeared  desirous  about  pushing  on, 
were  shortly  expressed:  "We  must  hurry, 
as  it  will  soon  be  dark."  Some  two  miles 
beyond  was  a  bend  in  the  valley,  where 
a  peninsula  of  mountains  thrust  its  nose 
against  the  other  range  and  made  a  de- 
file. Just  over  the  range  from  this  point 
was  Zenat,  Rais  Uli's  stronghold,  in 
which  section  a  few  weeks  before  a 
Moorish  merchant  had  been  murdered. 

From  a  mountain  side  near  which  our 
course  swung,  a  big  stork  flapped  out  of 
a  mass  of  oleanders.  Here  the  ground 
was  marshy,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  followed  the  trail.  The  quiet- 
ness was  suddenly  broken.  Bang!  went 
a  gun,  followed  by  several  others  in  rapid 
succession. 

"Ar-r-r-r-ah!"  yelled  the  Riffian,  and, 
gouging  the  corners  of  the  sharp  steel 
stirrups  into  his  stallion's  sides,  he  was 
off  like  the  wind.  He  knew  his  ground 
and  his  horse  and  led  at  breakneck  speed. 
There  was  no  turning  back,  for  our  only 
course  lay  along  the  valley  and  through 
the  defile  a  mile  or  more  ahead.  As  we 
reached  the  middle  of  the  plain  we 
slowed  down,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
Along  the  mountain  side  the  red-pointed 
fezzes  of  some  of  Rais  Uli's  hillmen 
bobbed  in  and  out  of  sight,  as  sprinting 
from  rock  to  rock,  like  the  wild  moun- 
tain sheep  which  they  hunt,  or  running 
along  over  clear  ground,  these  men  made 


for  the  pass,  there  to  head  us  off,  leaving 
the  other  crowd  to  flank  us. 

Time  was  precious,  for  their  route  was 
the  shorter,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  I  followed  the  Riffian's  lead.  He 
was  used  to  the  country,  and  besides,  had 
a  Moorish  burdah  (saddle).  Over  rocky 
ground  and  marshes,  through  cane  brakes 
and  quagmires  we  raced,  slowing  up 
when  the  last  were  reached,  for 
fear  of  breaking  our  animals'  legs,  then 
out  upon  ground  cracked  from  the  dry- 
ing off  of  the  water  of  the  rainy  season. 
This  appeared  perfectly  solid,  but,  know- 
ing its  treacherous  character,  I  followed 
close  to  Hadji's  lead. 

As  he  descended  a  hollow,  his  beast 
went  through  the  crust,  there  was  a  sud- 
den collapse  of  horse  and  rider,  and  a 
great  bundle  of  jellab,  burnous,  and  nu- 
merous other  clothes  of  like  nature 
hurled  into  the  air  and  rolled  over  and 
over,  until  at  last  a  red  fez  found  an 
outlet  and  poked  its  way  out  of  the  bun- 
dle. His  stallion,  regaining  its  feet,  was 
unhurt  and  started  off.  The  Hadji 
made  a  dash  simultaneously  with  my 
own  and  was  in  his  saddle  as  I  seized 
the  bridle. 

In  my  anxiety  to  save  his  stallion 
from  running  away,  I  had  ridden  too 
close.  Without  a  second's  hesitation, 
with  squeals  of  rage  the  stallions  rushed 
at  one  another,  fighting  desperately  with 
hoofs  and  teeth.  They  were  separated 
with  difficulty,  and  the  affair  cost  us  con- 
siderable loss  of  time. 

"Ar-r-r-r-ah!"  again  yelled  the  Rif- 
fian, and  horse  and  bundle  disappeared 
out  of  my  sight  and  hearing  until  we 
reached  the  defile  through  which  we 
passed  nearly  half  a  mile  ahead  of  our 
pursuers,  who  let  fly  a  volley. 

So,  there  in  his  mountain  stronghold 
Rais  Uli,  this  Moroccan  aristocrat,  this 
writer  of  classical  Arabic  in  a  beautiful 
hand,  this  cattle  thief,  brigand,  and  cut- 
throat has  laughed  at  the  threats  of  Sul- 
tans, the  remonstrances  of  the  Magh- 
zens,  and  the  protests  of  the  legations. 

Within  two  hours,  just  as  dusk  was 
settling  over  the  landscape  and  the  Muez- 
zins' calls  to  prayer  came  undulating 
over  the  city  walls,  we  passed  through 
the  Bab-el-Kasba  (Gate  of  the  Citadel) 
before  it  was  closed  for  the  night. 
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A  Dog  Whose  Origin  Is  Wrapped  in  Mystery  and  Whose  Very 
Existence  Many  Fanciers  Deny 


«i 


=^  HERE  is  only  one  place 
where  you  can  get  a 
pure-bred  Newfound- 
land dog,"  said  my 
traveled  friend.  "That 
is  He  aux  Chiens — the 

Isle  of  Dogs,  you  know." 

"Yes,    I    know,"    I    replied.      "But 

where  is  lie  aux  Chiens,  and  how  does 

it   happen    to   have    the   only   pure-bred 

Newfoundlands  ?" 

[404] 


My  friend  entered  upon  a  patient  ex- 
planation. "I  can't  tell  you  where  He 
aux  Chiens  is,"  said  he.  "Latitude  and 
longitude  alone  would  locate  it,  and  even 
if  I  remembered  them,  which  I  don't, 
you  wouldn't  be  any  the  wiser.  He  aux 
Chiens  is  a  spot — a  freckle  on  the  trou- 
bled face  of  ocean.  The  best  I  can  do 
is  to  tell  you  how  to  get  there." 

"For  the  smallest  favor,  thanks.  But 
explain,"  I  insisted,  "why  there  and  there 
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only  may  pure  Newfoundland  stock  be 
found." 

He  explained  at  length.  From  tlie 
chaff  of  his  eloquence  I  gleaned  that  the 
dwellers  upon  He  aux  Chiens  had  re- 
ceived the  Newfoundland  stock  as  a  sa- 
cred trust  from  their  forefathers,  and 
that  their  holy  mission  was  to  guard 
against  contamination.  As  he  went  on 
my  mind's  eye  pictured  wonderful  clean 
runs  in  which  splendid  dogs  were  segre- 
gated from  the  rest  of  the  canine  race. 
I  felt  the  loving  labor  which  went  into 
feeding  and  bathing  and  combing,  and 
the  meticulous  care  bestowed  upon  keep- 
ing family  records,  and  it  was  borne  in 
upon  me  that  life  would  be  an  empty 
bauble  without  the  possession  of  one  of 
these  marvelous  creatures  from  the  Isle 
of  Dogs.  I  am  not  sure  even  but  that  I 
conjured  up  a  vision  of  a  shrine,  with 
candles  perpetually  burning  in  front  of 
the  Newfoundland  ideal.  I  do  know 
that  in  that  hour  my  resolution  was  born 
to  pursue  these  delectable  animals  to 
their  ultimate  retreat,  and  by  such  meth- 
ods as  it  became  necessary  to  employ 
obtain  one  from  its  vestal  guardians. 

"Of  course,  they  get  big  prices  for 
pups  from  this  stock?"  I  ventured. 

"Not  so  much,"  the  traveler  answered. 
"Four  dollars  at  the  outside.  You  might 
find  a  pup  for  two." 

Two  weeks  later,  after  five  days' 
travel,  my  feet  pressed  for  the  first  time 
the  gravel  beach  of  He  aux  Chiens.  The 
journey  thither  proved  neither  intricate 
nor  unpleasant.  A  steamer  lands  the 
seeker  after  Newfoundlands  comfortably 
at  Halifax,  where  he  transfers  to  a 
stubby  French  mail  steamer,  the  St. 
Pierre-Miquelon,  and  on  the  third  day 
thereafter  debarks  at  St.  Pierre,  the 
metropolis  of  France's  only  North  Amer- 
ican colony,  a  little  archipelago  a  few 
miles  south  of  Newfoundland. 

In  the  United  States  the  Newfound- 
land has  gone  to  join  the  snows  of  yester- 
year. It  is  difficult  even  to  guess  at  the 
reasons  for  its  disappearance.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  average  boy's  dear- 
est ambition  was  to  own  a  Newfound- 
land. To  that  end  he  hoarded  his  pen- 
nies, conscientiously  performed  his  al- 
lotted tasks,  and  employed  his  holidays 
in    whatever    gainful    occupation    might 


enable  him  the  sooner  to  realize  his 
dream. 

Nor  was  the  Newfoundland  by  any 
means  only  a  boy's  dog.  You  found  him 
reigning  as  the  farmer's  favorite,  the  or- 
nament of  rich  men's  lawns,  and  the 
pet  of  the  wage-earner,  who  boasted  of 
the  animal's  loyalty  to  his  children  and 
its  prowess  in  the  water.  Yet  so  nearly 
has  the  breed  been  wiped  out  in  the  re- 
gion where  once  it  ruled  first  favorite 
that  at  the  last  Westminster  Kennel 
Club  show  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  there  were  only  two  among 
the  more  than  two  thousand  dogs 
benched.  Further,  to  emphasize  the  sit- 
uation, it  is  one  of  the  few  recognized 
breeds  no  standards  of  which  are  kept 
by  the  American  Kennel  Club. 

This,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the 
fate,  not  of  a  freak  strain,  but  of  one 
which  had  held  its  place  in  work  and 
play  for  a  matter  of  centuries.  It  is  the 
fate  of  a  strain  whose  devotion  and  re- 
liability had  commanded  praise  of  pure 
gold,  a  strain  immortalized  by  a  great 
painter — Landseer — and  a  great  poet — 
Byron.  To-day  in  the  United  States,  it 
is,  after  a  manner  of  speaking,  one  with 
Nineveh  and  Tyre. 

Whence  Came  the  Newfoundland? 

The  origin  of  the  Newfoundland  none 
can  discover.  Low  gives  its  probable  de- 
scent as  from  the  native  wolf-dogs  of 
Labrador  crossed  with  some  larger  breed 
from  Europe.  Wood,  the  naturalist, 
classes  it  with  the  spaniels.  H.  W. 
Huntington,  writing  in  1900,  offers  the 
apparently  incompatible  theories  that 
Newfoundlands  are  indigenous  to  the 
islands  whose  name  they  bear,  and  that 
they  are  probably  a  cross  of  European 
dogs,  while  James  Watson,  who  one 
might  suspect  was  not  partial  to  the 
breed,  concludes  that  they  are  modifica- 
tions of  offspring  of  mongrel  ships'  dogs 
carried  to  the  British  colony  from  Eu- 
rope by  early  fishermen.  Still  another 
writer  hazards  the  guess  that  they  are 
a  cross  between  the  St.  Bernard  and  the 
native  Labrador  type,  a  theory  not  dif- 
ficult of  acceptance  in  view  of  the  ani- 
mal's build  and  general  appearance. 

That    authorities    should    differ    even 
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more  widely  as  to  standards,  however,  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  You  may  find  a 
sponsor  of  reputation  for  your  dog  what- 
ever his  size,  conformation,  or  color. 
Reinagle,  an  animal  painter  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  depicted  the  Newfoundland 
as  all  white,  and  as  recently  as  thirty- 
five  years  ago  an  expert  wrote  that  "the 
predominant  color  of  the  Newfoundland 
proper  is  white.  His  marks  are  nearly 
invariable — namely,  a  black  head  or  face 
mask,  a  black  saddle  mark,  and  the  tip 
of  his  stern  also  black." 

Ten  years  later,  in  1886,  the  New- 
foundland Club  of  Great  Britain  decided 
that  the  typical  color  is  black,  although 
a  splash  of  white  on  the  chest  and  toes 
is  not  objectionable.  In  deference  to 
some  differing  opinions  the  club  author- 
ized a  sub-division  of  the  class  for  "dogs 
other  than  black." 

Stonehenge,  always  a  liberal,  thought 
that  the  color  should  be  black,  but  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  sometimes  black  and 
white,  or  white  with  little  black,  or  liver 
color,  or  a  reddish  dun,  or  sometimes  a, 
dark  brindle  not  well  marked.  But 
Frank  Townsend  Barton,  less  catholic  in 
his  tastes,  declares  that  the  ideal  New- 
foundland shows  no  white. 

Confusing,  is  it  not?  But  wait  until 
you  get  down  to  more  particular  details. 
Is  your  dog  long  of  nose  or  short?  Is 
his  coat  flat,  curly,  or  shaggy?  Is  his 
eye  light  hazel  or  dark  brown?  For 
each  and  all  of  these  features  you  will 
find  backing. 

In  despair  at  the  contradictions  of  our 
dog  experts,  I  fortified  myself  with  Miss 
E.  Goodall's  description  of  her  choice, 
which  certainly  sounded  good  enough  for 
me.  "Royal  in  mien,  gentle  in  man- 
ners, docile,  yet  full  of  dignity,  true  as 
steel  and  faithful  unto  death,  my  ideal 
Newfoundland  dog  looks  as  noble  as  the 
work  for  which  he  was  born^-the  work 
of  rescue.  My  ideal  Newfoundland 
must  be  great  in  body  as  well  as  soul, 
with  a  grand  and  massive  head,  broad, 
benevolent  brow,  small,  dark,  very  intel- 
ligent eyes,  ordinarily  soft  with  affection 
but  capable  of  flaming  with  anger  on 
occasion ;  small  ears  hanging  close  to  his 
head,  deep  muzzle  not  too  long,  and  the 
whole  head  and  face  covered  with  short 
hair  which  feels  like  velvet  to  the  touch." 


"A  dog  like  that,"  thought  I,  "will 
come  close  to  filling  the  bill — and  He 
aux  Chiens  is  the  only  place  to  find  one." 

It  was,  after  all,  William  Miller,  my 
fortuitous  St.  Pierre  friend,  who  made 
possible  the  success  of  my  mission,  and 
to  him  the  incense  of  my  gratitude  shall 
always  burn.  The  busiest  man  along  the 
St.  Pierre  water  front,  William  Miller 
— Beel  to  his  St.  Pierre  friends,  with 
their  European  penchant  for  turning  a 
short  "i"  into  a  long  "e" — can  always 
spare  an  hour  to  giving  the  traveler  a 
pleasant  impression  of  the  colony.  How 
I  should  ever  have  obtained  one  of  the 
priceless  treasures  of  He  aux  Chiens  with- 
out him  it  is  hard  to  guess. 

For — here's  the  truth,  since  it  must 
come  out  some  time — Dog  Island  does 
not  look  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
Newfoundland  stock  in  its  original 
purity  as  its  principal  raison  d'etre. 
There  are  no  beautiful  clean  runs  filled 
with  magnificent  specimens  of  the  breed 
on  the  island.  There  is  no  shrine,  there 
are  no  jealously  preserved  pedigrees, 
there  are  no  vestal  guardians.  In  short, 
Dog  Island  cares  about  as  much  about 
the  lineage  of  its  dogs  as  a  New  York 
flat  dweller  cares  about  the  ancestry  of 
the  cats  which  tune  up  at  night  in  the 
areaway. 

Dogs  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs 

The  mile  or  so  of  lie  aux  Chiens 
which  stretches  across  the  easterly  side 
of  St.  Pierre's  harbor  and  forms  its  wall 
affords  a  place  of  residence  to  some  three 
hundred  French  fishermen  and  their  fam- 
ilies. They  constitute  a  political  divis- 
ion quite  distinct  from  St.  Pierre,  pos- 
sessing their  own  mayor,  church,  shops, 
and  cafes.  And  the  fortunes  of  the  com- 
munity are  in  the  keeping  of  the  cod- 
fish. 

"But  there  are  dogs  there — yes,"  said 
my  friend,  Mr.  Miller.  "Big,  black 
ones.     How  many  do  you  want?" 

"One,"  was  my  prompt  reply.  "When 
shall  we  go  over?" 

"Any  time — to-day — now,  in  the  tuff- 
tuff — the  gazzolene  boat." 

My  attention  was  attracted  as  we 
landed  at  the  fishermen's  wharf  to  four 
big  black  dogs  standing  in  an  expectant 


THE   MOST  ENGAGING   BLACK   BALL  OF   FLUFFY   FUR   IT   HAS  EVER   BEEN 
MY    FORTUNE    TO    SEE 


semi-circle  in  front  of  a  couple  of  men 
who  were  dressing  cod.  Unkempt  and 
gaunt  though  they  were,  there  was  dis- 
tinction in  their  looks  and  appeal  in  their 
evident  need.  I  watched  with  fascina- 
tion the  eagerness  with  which  they 
snapped  up  fish  heads  and  offal  as  rapidly 
as  the  fishermen  provided  them. 

Our  time  was  too  limited,  however, 
to  linger  here.  We  passed  between  fish 
houses  and  fields  spread  with  drying  cod 
to  the  island's  main  thoroughfare,  where 
everyone  knew  my  companion,  and  read- 
ily gave  him  such  information  as  they 
possessed  about  the  year's  dog  crop. 

"It  is  not  a  time  well  chosen,"  he  said 
to  me  at  last.  "The  bankers'  (schooners 
which  trawl  on  the  banks)  have  taken 
most  of  the  pups.  Also  the  French 
cruiser  which  left  the  other  day.  But 
now  we  shall  go  to  the  cafe  where  Made- 
moiselle Ernestine  will  give  us  some 
Normandy  cider  and  show  us  the  little 
dog  she  has." 

Mademoiselle  and  the  cider  proved  all 
that  the  heart  could  desire,  but  toward 
Mademoiselle's  sole  remaining  pup  I  felt 
cold.  It  was  of  the  undesired  sex,  and 
it  impressed  me  as  weedy. 

"But  do  not  despair,"  said  Beel  en- 
couragingly. "We  shall  now  pay  a  call 
on  Madame  Bechet." 

Madame  lived  in  a  typical  fisherman's 
cottage  half  a  mile  down  the  graveled 


walk  which  serves  horseless  He  aux 
Chiens  as  its  main  thoroughfare.  Dis- 
entangling herself  from  a  knot  of  small 
children,  she  listened  gravely  to  Beel's 
message.  Then  she  stepped  to  the  door 
and  whistled. 

In  quick  response  to  the  call  there 
bounded  around  the  corner  of  the  house 
the  most  engaging  black  ball  of  fluffy 
fur  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  see. 
When  it  caught  sight  of  strangers  it 
dropped  the  raw  codfish  head,  as  large 
as  its  own,  on  which  it  was  feasting, 
gave  voice  to  a  couple  of  puppy  barks 
and  picked  up  the  head  again  with  a 
little  growl. 

"A  good  pup,  yes?"  said  Beel,  noting 
my  admiration.  "See  the  big  feet.  He 
will  grow  very  large.  And  his  mouth, 
black  inside,  means  pure  blood.  He  is 
webbed  to  the  end  of  his  toes,  so  he  will 
be  good  in  the  water,  and  he  will  have 
a  fine  coat.     How  much,  madame?" 

It  appeared  that  madame  had  to  con- 
sult her  husband,  whom  she  called. 
Monsieur  was  wholly  a  fisherman  of  the 
French  type,  in  wooden  sabots  and  waist 
encircled  by  a  scarlet  sash  which  gave 
him  quite  a  brigandish  appearance.  After 
a  moment's  consultation  with  his  wife  he 
turned  to  Beel  and  poured  on  his  head  a 
flood  of  French.  When  he  had  finished, 
Beel  turned  to  me. 

"He  will  not  take  money  for  the  dog," 
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he  began.  My  heart  sank.  "But,"  con- 
tinued Beel,  "he  will  sell  for  two  dory 
loads  of  secondhand  salt,  which  he  needs 
for  curing  his  fish." 

To  my  inexperience,  two  dory  loads 
of  any  kind  of  salt  seemed  a  large  order. 
With  trepidation  I  asked  Beel  how  much 
it  might  cost. 

"Four  dollars,"  he  said  promptly.  "1 
will  show  you  where  to  get  it." 

I  breathed  freely  again,  and  the  next 
day  came  into  possession  of  the  pup. 


and  intelligence  is  his  devotion  to  duty. 
On  a  foggy  afternoon  I  was  strolling 
along  the  Route  Savoyard,  which 
stretches  from  the  village  to  Savoyard 
Point  at  the  end  of  the  island,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  shouts  beyond 
the  veil  of  mist.  Presently  there  came 
into  sight  two  handsome  black  dogs 
drawing  at  a  gallop  a  couple  of  sturdy 
Frenchmen,  who  were  urging  the  ani- 
mals on  by  their  cries  of  "Va,  done! 
Vite,  vite!" 


THIS     DOG     YOU     HAVE     LOOKS     LIKE     A     SMART     PUP,     BUT 
HE   WON'T    NEVER    BE   A    NEWFOUNDLAND  " 


To  the  American  visitor  pretty  nearly 
the  most  striking  feature  of  St.  Pierre, 
with  a  population  of  five  thousand,  and 
its  environs,  including  lie  aux  Chiens,  is 
the  dogs.  Both  on  land  and  at  sea  they 
possess  an  economic  value  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  their  price.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  big,  black  fellows,  whose 
weight,  of  a  hundred  pounds  and  up- 
wards, enables  them  to  do  most  of  the 
draft  work  of  the  colony,  and  whose  dis- 
position is  retiring.  This  is  attributable 
to  the  indifference  with  which  their  own- 
ers treat  them  when  they  are  not  wanted. 

The  St.  Pierre  dog  is  never  allowed  in 
the  house.  Summer  and  winter  he  sleeps 
out  on  the  stony  streets  or  in  the  lee  of 
a  snowbank;  his  food  he  picks  up  from 
garbage  thrown  into  the  streets,  and  his 
toughness  is  amazing. 

Not  less  compelling  than  his  strength 


"Bom  chiens,  hem?"  they  called  to  me 
as  the  cavalcade  flew  past. 

Before  I  had  had  time  to  reply  they 
were  out  of  sight  in  the  fog. 

Half  an  hour  later,  strolling  back  to- 
ward the  town,  I  met  the  same  pair  of 
dogs.  This  time  they  were  driverless. 
The  weight  of  their  former  passengers 
had  been  replaced  by  a  couple  of  kegs 
of  bait,  which  the  faithful  beasts  were 
carrying  home  at  a  trot,  while  their  own- 
ers doubtless  took  their  ease  in  a  cafe. 
So  intent  were  the  dogs  on  discharging 
their  duty  that  they  never  even  turned 
their  heads  when  I  called  to  them. 

Even  the  blase  native  never  tires  of 
watching  their  performances  in  the  wa- 
ter, where  no  mammal  less  aquatic  than 
an  otter  is  more  at  home.  Besides  swim- 
ming on  the  surface  for  hours  at  a 
time  without  manifesting  fatigue,   they 
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dive  like  seals,  and  can  swim  under  wa- 
ter for  considerable  distances.  Appar- 
ently, the  water  never  touches  their  skin, 
a  thick  outer  coat  protecting  the  under 
coat  absolutely. 

You  hear  some  marvelous  stories  about 
the  achievements  of  these  dogs  as  you  sit 
of  an  evening  in  a  St.  Pierre  cafe,  which 
is  the  rallying  point  of  the  town.  They 
serve  the  "bankers"  in  a  hundred  ways 
during  the  long  weeks  passed  on  the  cod- 
fish grounds.     They  can  smell  land  half 


stan.  Then  the  captain  knew  bad 
weather  was  coming  and  got  ready  for  it. 
Never  did  the  dog  deceive  him." 

"How  long  could  one  of  these  dogs 
swim?"  I  asked. 

"Nobody  knows,"  said  Borridcau  seri- 
ously. "Perhaps  until  he  died  of  starva- 
tion— what?  I  tell  you  only  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth  when  I  speak  of  the 
dog  on  La  Morue.  He  was  a  grand  dog 
and  very  useful.  When  the  dories 
brought  in  their  catch  and  threw  them 


WHATEVER   HIS  LINEAGE,   MY  DOG  FROM   ILE  AUX   CHIENS  PROMISES 
TO   TURN    OUT   THE    BEST   I    EVER   OWNED    " 


a  mile  away  through  the  fog,  and  have 
the  wit  to  give  notice  of  their  knowledge 
by  running  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  near- 
est the  land  and  barking.  If  a  dory  is 
approaching  through  the  fog  they  go 
through  a  similar  performance. 

"Then  there  was  that  dog  on  the  Kle- 
ber"  remarked  my  friend  Borrideau  on 
one  of  these  evening  sessions.  "A  fine, 
big  dog  that.  But  best  of  all,  he  saved 
his  owners  the  cost  of  a  barometer. 
How  ?    I  shall  tell  you. 

"When  bad  weather  was  yet  twenty- 
four  hours  distant  the  dog  began  to  get 
busy.  First,  he  would  run  up  and  down 
the  ship,  smelling  the  wind  and  whining, 
very  uneasy.  By  and  by  he  would  start 
to  collect  his  fish-heads.  Here  and  there 
they  were,  scattered  all  over  the  vessel, 
but  before  long  he  would  have  them  all 
gathered  and  stowed  away  under  the  cap- 


aboard  the  schooner  he  would  stand  be- 
side the  men,  and  if  a  fish  slipped  be- 
tween the  dory  and  the  vessel,  before  it 
touched  the  water  he  was  after  it,  and 
would  bring  it  back  to  the  dory.  They 
never  had  to  tell  him  what  to  do. 

"But  one  day  while  La  Morue  was 
sailing  this  chien  magnifique  got  careless 
and  fell  overboard.  It  was  foggy — on 
the  banks  it  is  generally  foggy.  When 
the  absence  of  the  dog  was  observed  the 
captain  wore  ship  and  tried  to  find  him, 
but  it  was  useless.  That  night  the  crew 
of  La  Morue  was  very  sad. 

"In  the  morning  the  men  started  out 
in  their  dories  to  set  the  trawls.  At  half- 
past  eight  one  of  the  dory  crews  caught 
sight  of  something  black  on  the  water, 
which  they  thought  at  first  might  be  a 
porpoise.  But  presently  when  they  got 
closer  they  found  it  was  the  dog  that  had 
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been  lost  overboard  at  four  o'clock  the 
afternoon  before.  He  was  still  swim- 
ming, and  within  a  day  after  they  picked 
him  up  he  was  as  good  as  new — better, 
maybe,  because  you  may  be  sure  he  would 
never  fall  overboard  again.  Sixteen 
hours  and  a  half  is  not  a  bad  swim  for  a 
dog,  hein?" 

"Great  in  body  as  well  as  soul,"  I 
quoted  to  myself  as  I  listened  to  these 
tales  or  watched  the  plunging  leaps  of 
the  water  front  dogs  when  I  threw  sticks 
into  the  sea  for  their  diversion.  "Per- 
haps these  are  not  real  Newfoundlands; 
perhaps  there  isn't  any  such  thing  as  a 
Newfoundland.  But  these  St.  Pierre 
dogs  measure  up  to  somebody's  ideal, 
anyway." 

It  was  with  a  more  kindly  eye  that  I 
looked  on  my  own  pup  after  hearing 
the  yarns  of  Borrideau.  Suspicion  had 
not  been  absent  when  I  acquired  him 
that  his  muzzle  was  just  a  little  too  long 
for  the  best  type,  yet  does  not  Stone- 
henge  declare  for  a  muzzle  of  average 
length  and  width,  as  against  the  bulldog 
face  ?  And  with  memories  of  Landseer's 
great  painting,  "A  Distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,"  I 
would  not  have  objected  to  a  splash  of 
white  on  the  breast.  But  Watson,  Bar- 
ton, Huntington,  and  others  demand  a 
jet  black  coat,  and  my  pup's  was  as 
black  as  midnight  in  a  thunderstorm. 

A  Few  Expert  Opinions 

With  confidence,  therefore,  I  took  my 
new  pet  via  tugboat  to  St.  Lawrence  in 
Placentia  Bay,  and  there  caught  the 
coastal  steamer  Portia,  having  been 
routed  home  through  Newfoundland. 
Before  I  was  fairly  settled  on  board  a 
passenger  came  up  to  pet  my  dog. 

"That's  the  first  real  Newfoundland 
I've  seen  this  trip,"  he  said,  "and  I  have 
been  all  along  the  coast." 

"You  know  them  then?"  I  asked. 

"I  should  say  I  did.  Why,  I  bred 
them  for  years,  when  I  used  to  live  in 
Newfoundland.  Haven't  been  back  here 
before  for  twenty  years,  but  I  know  a 
Newfoundland  dog  when  I  see  one,  and 
that  pup  is  fine." 

"Not  too  sharp  in  the  muzzle?" 

"Not  a  bit.     These  people  who  think 


they  ought  to  have  a  pug  dog's  face  make 
me  tired.  You  needn't  worry  any  but 
what  that  dog  of  yours  is  the  real  thing." 

Naturally  enough,  my  chest  protruded 
a  few  inches  when  I  led  the  dog  up  to 
the  cook's  deck  galley  to  get  him  a  hand- 
out. As  that  functionary  collected  some 
scraps  he  asked : 

"What  kind  of  dog  is  that,  mister?" 

"That  is  a  Newfoundland,"  I  replied 
with  conviction. 

He  glanced  at  me  quizzically.  "New- 
foundland, hey?  Why,  say,  the  last  trip 
over  I  bought  a  Newfoundland  pup  from 
Rose  Blanche  for  one  of  our  officers. 
Only  two  months  old,  but  he'd  make 
three  of  that  pup  of  yours.  Rose 
Blanche  is  the  only  place  where  you  can 
find  pure  Newfoundland  stock  now- 
adays." 

He  proceeded  to  tell  me  the  story  of 
the  dogs  of  Rose  Blanche,  where  it  ap- 
pears some  man  possesses  a  noble  pair  of 
animals  whose  offspring  he  sells  once  a 
year  at  ten  dollars  apiece. 

"Those  are  the  dogs,"  said  he.  "Why, 
when  they  get  their  growth  they  take 
their  meals  off  the  top  of  an  upright 
piano.  This  dog  you  have  looks  like  a 
smart  pup,  but  he  won't  never  be  a  New- 
foundland." 

Somewhat  depressed,  I  dragged  my  He 
aux  Chiens  product  away,  and  was 
standing  disconsolately  on  the  forward 
deck  when  one  of  the  crew  engaged  me 
in  conversation. 

"Nice  little  dog  you've  got  there,"  he 
remarked.  "Might  be  a  sort  of  retriever, 
I  suppose." 

"That  dog  is  a  Newfoundland,  from 
Dog  Island,  over  at  St.  Pierre,  which  is 
the  only  place  on  earth  you  can  get  real 
Newfoundlands,"  I  asserted  positively. 

"Is  it,  now?  Well,  I've  fished  over 
there,  and  they  sure  have  some  great 
dogs.  He's  going  to  be  big,  too — look 
at  them  feet." 

"He'll  be  as  big  as  an  ox,"  I  rejoined, 
and  turned  off  to  hunt  for  the  man  who 
used  to  breed  Newfoundlands,  thankful 
for  the  presence  of  one  congenial  soul  on 
board. 

I  was  on  the  Portia  three  days.  In 
that  time  I  learned  all  that  the  colony 
knows  and  suspects,  and  a  great  deal 
that  she  is  unaware  of,  about  the  race  of 
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dogs  to  which  she  has  given  her  name. 
There  were  passengers  aboard  from 
Pointe  anx  Basques,  Rose  Blanche,  and 
other  west  coast  settlements  who  de- 
clared that  the  wreck  of  the  Newfound- 
land strain  has  been  carefully  salvaged  in 
that  district.  There  was  a  priest,  a  most 
discerning  man,  who  had  spent  his  life  on 
the  island  and  congratulated  me  on  pos- 
sessing so  promising  a  specimen  of  a  no- 
ble race.  There  was  a  ship's  officer  who 
indulged  in  a  cynical  smile  whenever 
he  saw  the  pup  and  myself  together  on 
the  deck. 

All  these  people,  and  many  others,  in- 
sisted that  I  should  listen  to  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  finding  a  suitable 
Newfoundland  to  present  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Several  years  ago  the  heir  to 
Great  Britain's  throne  paid  a  visit  to  the 
oldest  English  colony.  It  was  decided 
that  a  high-class  Newfoundland  dog 
would  be  a  suitable  present  for  him. 
But  good  dogs  are  scarce.  The  island 
was  dragged  from  end  to  end,  and  at 
last  somewhere  on  the  west  coast  was 
found  a  monster  which  stood  more  than 
thirty  inches  at  the  shoulders,  and  soon 
after  passing  into  the  possession  of  his 
royal  master  developed  an  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  human  blood. 


Repetitions  of  this  story  and  asper- 
sions on  the  descent  of  my  Newfound- 
land got  on  my  nerves  to  such  a  degree 
after  a  time  that  I  hardly  felt  a  thrill 
at  meeting  in  a  St.  John's  hotel  an  intel- 
ligent man  who  said  he  had  bought  and 
reared  many  a  Newfoundland  and  saw 
at  a  glance  that  I  had  picked  a  prize 
winner.  Soon  after  my  return  home  the 
traveled  friend  who  had  told  me  of  the 
jealously  guarded  creatures  on  He  aux 
Chiens  paid  me  a  visit. 

"Hello!"  he  chirped.  "Got  a  dog, 
have  you?     What  kind  is  he?" 

"Honestly,  old  man,  your  ignorance 
makes  me  ashamed,"  I  replied.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  don't  know  a  Nova 
Scotia  fish  hound  when  you  see  one. 
That's  what  he  is — a  fish  hound.  Goes 
into  the  water  after  them  and  bites  their 
head  off." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  my  visitor.  "I 
didn't  notice  him  carefully  at  first." 

Nevertheless,  and  whatever  his  line- 
age, my  dog  from  He  aux  Chiens  prom- 
ises to  turn  out  the  best  I  ever  owned. 
I  yet  entertain  the  hope  that  he  will  live 
up  to  the  Newfoundland  ideal:  "Royal 
mien,  gentle  in  manners,  docile  yet  full 
of  dignity,  true  as  steel,  and  faithful 
unto  death." 
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JUST  SNOWSHOEING 

By  ALBERT  HARPER 
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A   Brief    Tale    of  a   Brief   Vacation    in 

Canada 


the    Winter    Woods    of 


NOWSHOEING  Is  easy.  Yes, 
indeed;  just  like  flying,  or 
writing  a  novel  or  getting 
married,  or  being  elected 
President — when  you  know 
how.  "Just  put  on  the  shoes 
and  walk  off,"  as  they  tell  you  up  in 
Canada,  where  the  snowshoes  come  from. 
Isn't  that  easy?  And  the  joke  of  it  is 
that  that's  precisely  what  you  do. 

Of  course,  until  you  have  become  an 
expert — which  is  about  the  time  Antoine 
brings  in  the  hot  mince-pie  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day,  and  the  bump  on 
your  left  ankle  has  stopped  hurting — you 
get  someone  else  to  show  you  how  to 
put  the  bally  things  on.  It  isn't  an  in- 
tricate process,  but  it's  fairly  important, 
as  you  know  after  your  foot  has  come 
loose  four  times  in  the  first  half  mile 
and  you  have  stepped  off  the  shoe  into 
about  four  feet  of  soft  snow. 

There  are  as  many  different  methods 
of  fastening  on  a  snowshoe  as  there  are 
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cures  for  slicing  your  drive  if  you  hap- 
pen to  be  a  golf  player  and  like  the  four 
and  twenty  ways  of  inditing  tribal  lays, 
every  blessed  one  of  them  is  right.  For 
example,  I,  modified  expert  as  I  am, 
know  of  seven  different  ways.  The  first 
and  simplest  is  the  Indian  tie.  The  fact 
that  I've  forgotten  the  other  six  should 
not  be  allowed  to  count  against  my  ex- 
pertness. 

The  ordinary  store  variety  of  snow- 
shoe  comes  ready  equipped  with  straps 
which  buckle.  Beware  of  them.  They're 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  straps 
stretch  in  the  wet  snow  and  then  freeze 
hard  as  nails — harder  at  least  than  your 
finger  nails.  The  best  fastening  that 
the  writer  of  these  few  simple  lines  has 
found  is  plain  lamp  wick,  the  large,  cir- 
cular kind  of  lamp  wick  that  makes  a 
broad  strap  of  double  thickness.  It  will 
not  stretch,  no  amount  of  freezing  can 
stiffen  it,  and  when  it  is  once  tied  se- 
curely it  will  stay  till  the  cows — or  the 
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snowshoers,  much  the  same  thing — come 
home. 

I  am  peculiarly  qualified  to  judge  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  strap  and  lamp 
wick  because  on  that  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten, with  good  luck  often-to-be-repeated 
winter  trip  in  the  Canadian  woods  I 
used  a  pair  of  shoes,  one  of  which  was 
equipped  with  a  strap  and  the  other  with 
lamp  wick.  When  I  came  back  on  that 
last  day  the  strap  was  reinforced  with  a 
stout  string  and  I  was  walking  with  care 
and  discrimination  on  that  side  at  that, 
while  the  faithful  lamp  wick  was  hold- 
ing like  a  soldier. 

If  we  hadn't  been  within  a  quarter  of 


a  mile  of  home  when  the  strap  broke,  or 
if  the  Canadian  hadn't  had  a  piece  of 
string  in  his  pocket,  or  if  I  had  been 
alone  in  the  dense  woods,  miles  from  any 
shelter,  with  night  and  a  dense  storm 
coming  on  and  the  wolves  howling  close 
about  me — let's  see,  where  was  I  ?  Well, 
it  would  have  been  a  horrible  tragedy, 
that's  all  I  can  say.  And  the  moral 
of  it  is,  dodge  the  strap. 

But  this  is  really  not  a  story,  about 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  snowshoes  ex- 
cept as  they  happen  to  fit  into  the  story, 
brief  as  was  the  trip,  of  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  vacation  in  Canada  last  winter. 
The  geologists  tell  us  that  the  Lauren- 
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tian  Mountains  are  the  oldest  geological 
outcropping  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  That  wasn't  exactly  the  reason 
we  selected  them  for  our  snowshoeing. 
The  real  reason  was  that  the  Canadian, 
who  is  a  simple,  respectable  business  man 
in  Montreal,  when  he  is  in  his  right 
mind,  has  a  camp 
in  these  particular 
mountains  north 
o  f  Montreal  t  o 
which  he  flees 
when  he  is  tired  of 
being  simple  and 
respectable.  And 
we  were  invited  to 
flee  with  him. 

We  hit  Canada 
on  the  heels  of  a 
blizzard  that  had 
tied  everything  up 
tighter  than  a 
drum.  The  con- 
ductor of  the  cas- 
ual, friendly  little 
branch  line  train 
that  took  us  the 
last  twenty  miles 
of  our  journey 
pointed  out  the 
spot  where  his 
train  had  lain  in 
the  snow  for  fifty 
hours  the  week  be- 
fore, while  the 
train  crew  fed  the 
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engine  snow  in  pails  to  keep  the  breath 
of  life  in  its  boiler. 

"I  was  six  days  without  taking  off 
my  clothes,"  the  conductor  remarked. 
Further  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that 
his   hours   of   sleep   in   that   period   had 


been  about  six  also.     I 


THE   HILLS   WERE   EMPTY  AND  STILL 
AND   SURPASSINGLY    LOVELY 


don't  think  I'd 
care  to  be  a  rail- 
road conductor  in 
Canada. 

At  another 
point  we  were 
permitted  to  view 
the  spot  where  the 
caboose  had  flipped 
off  the  end  of  a 
freight  train  on  a 
sharp  curve  and 
rolled  over  and 
over  down  a 
t  h  i  r  t  y-foot  em- 
bankment, while 
the  conductor  and 
brakeman  looped 
the  loop  inside.  I 
still  don't  think 
I'd  care  to  bei  a 
railroad  conductor 
in   Canada. 

Th  e  r  e's  one 
mighty  good  thing 
about  Canadian 
railroads,  however. 
Confidentially,  of 
course,  they're 
very     good     roads 
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IT  S    PRETTY    DIFFICULT    TO    WALK    A 
LOG  IN  SNOWSHOES 


and  I  wouldn't  say 
anything  against 
them  for  worlds, 
but  the  feature  that 
ranks  in  my  mem- 
ory as  the  bright, 
particular  claim  to 
renown,  the  great, 
all-sufficient  title 
to  eternal  and 
grateful  remem- 
brance is  their 
passes.  The  rail- 
road pass  still  lives 
in  Canada  and  to 
a  man  who  has 
been  paying  h  i  s 
fare  in  cold  cash 
ever  since  that 
dark  day  in  1905 
— July  1  it  was, 
of  accursed  mem- 
ory— w  hen  the 
Hepburn  bill 
went  into  effect, 
that  fact  alone  is 
enough    to    preju- 
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dice  him  forever 
against  annex- 
ation. What! 
Bring  that  fair 
land  under  the 
tyrannical  rule  of 
the  Interstate 
Commerce  Com- 
mission? Never!!! 
And  the  con- 
ductors don't  eye 
you  with  suspicion 
either  when  you 
present  your  preci- 
ous little  pass  and 
ask  you  to  sign  it 
with  a  gloomy  air 
of  doubt,  and  then 
compare  the  sig- 
nature that  you 
make  with  the 
train  joggling 
along  at  forty 
miles  an  hour  and 
your  mind  tor- 
tured with  fear 
lest  you  have  for- 
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MIKE,     THE     TERRIER     WHO     GOT     AS 

MUCH   FUN   OUT  OF  THE  TRIP 

AS  ANYONE 

gotten  how  to  cross  the  last  t  in  your 
first  name  with  the  fair  and  flowing 
signature  that  you  made  the  day  be- 
fore, sitting  at  your  ease  at  the  pas- 
senger agent's  desk.  They  smile  upon 
you  and  take  up  the  pass,  or  punch  it, 
or  make  a  note  of  its  number,  or  do 
some  other  one  of  the  several  things 
that  the  company  devises  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  conductors. 

But  this  isn't  snowshoeing  very  fast, 
is  it?  And  we're  all  ready  to  start  out, 
too.  The  Canadian  has  seen  to  it  that 
our  shoes  are  properly  fixed,  with  the  toe 
strap  tight  enough,  but  not  too  tight,  and 
the  ankle  straps  adjusted  so  that  you 
can  lift  your  foot  easily  without  danger 
of  stepping  off  the  shoe.  Then  he 
straightens  up,  shakes  the  snow  off  his 
mittens,  slips  his  hands  into  them,  and 
says,  "Go  ahead."  Then  as  we  hesitate 
in  helpless  bewilderment,  he  repeats  the 
regular  formula,  "All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  walk  off." 

And  we  do  it.  And  it  was  even 
as  he   said — for    perhaps    forty    yards. 


Then  the  Other  Fellow,  growing  bold 
and  striding  out  like  an  old  woodcut  of  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  factor,  incau- 
tiously stepped  on  the  toe  of  one  shoe 
with  the  side  of  the  other  and  sat  down 
in  the  soft  snow  with  neatness  and  dis- 
patch. I  was  so  amused  at  him  that 
I  caught  the  toe  of  my  left  shoe  under 
a  traitorous  branch  hidden  in  the  snow 
and  swallowed  nearly  a  quart  of  snow 
because  I  couldn't  stop  laughing  in  time. 
Then  and  there  I  learned  the  first  lesson 
in  snowshoeing,  which  is  that  if  you 
want  to  laugh  at  the  other  fellow's  mis- 
haps do  it  quickly  and  have  it  well  over 
before  Old  Man  Trouble  descends  on 
you.  For  so  sure  as  you  go  a-shoeing 
will  you  get  yours  before  the  day  is  done. 
But  falling  down  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  process  of  learning.  You  can 
never  tell  how  much  you  can  do  till 
you  discover  a  few  of  the  things  that 
you  can't  do.  For  example,  you  can't 
climb  a  tree  in  snowshoes.  It's  pretty  dif- 
ficult to  walk  a  log  over  a  ravine  filled 
with  ten  feet  of  soft  snow,   too.     The 
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Other  Fellow  did  it  and  got  away  with 
it,  but  I,  struggling  to  get  a  presentable 
picture  of  him  in  the  act,  lost  my  foot- 
ing and  slid  down  into  the  said  ravine, 
camera  and  all.  I  got  about  a  ton  of 
snow  up  my  sleeves  and  down  my  back, 
but  I  saved  the  camera  from  damage. 
The  picture  wasn't  so  much  after  all,  as 
you  can  see  for  yourself. 

The  woods  going  was  hard  for  us 
greenhorns,  but  it  was  the  Canadian  who 
furnished  the  star  act.  His  shoe  slipped 
down  waist  deep  alongside  a  big  boulder 
where  the  wind  had  curled  the  snow 
back  over  a  great  hollow,  and  it  re- 
quired the  united  effort  of  myself  and 
Mike,  the  Irish  terrier,  to  haul  him  out. 
It  doesn't  sound  like  much,  but  snow- 
shoes  are  made  to  lift  in  only  one  direc- 
tion, and  it's  mighty  inconvenient  back- 
ing up  with  them  out  of  a  hole. 

It  was  on  the  lakes  where  we  did  our 
great  going.  The  snow  lay  about  three 
feet  deep,  fairly  well  packed  by  the  wind, 
and  even  a  novice  could  step  out  some 
considerable.  And  that  country  is  full  of 
lakes.  In  some  places  it  was  a  matter 
of  only  a  hundred  yards  or  so  across  a 
little  isthmus,  and  there  another  white 
plain  lay  spread  before  us,  with  the  hills 
rising,  hemlock  clad,  on  all  sides. 

Each  lake  is  simply  crowded  with  bass, 
too.  I  know,  for  the  Canadian  told  me 
so.  Really  the  piscatorial  congestion  in 
those  Laurentian  Lakes  is  something 
frightful.  Why  the  Canadian  told  about 
one  day  when  he  and  another  fellow — 
but  never  mind;  this  isn't  a  fish  story 
after  all. 

There  were  deer  in  the  country,  buv 
never  a  hooftrack  did  we  see,  nor  so 
much  as  a  rabbit  or  squirrel.  The  hills 
were  empty  and  still  and  surpassingly 
lovely.  The  loggers  had  come  and  gone 
and  the  forest  was  fast  covering  the 
marks  of  the  vandalism.  Only  genera- 
tions and  centuries  could  fill  the  greatest 
gap  of  all — the  empty  skyline  where  once 
towered  wonderfully  straight,  gigantic 
pines. 

But  it  was  wild  enough  to  tempt  the 
imagination,  for  all  the  railroad  ran 
down  the  valley  only  a  matter  of  three 
miles  away.  Northward  the  snow-cov- 
ered wilderness  stretched  clean  to  the 
Arctic  circle,  with   only  a  few  breaks 


here  and  there  at  the  railroad  and  around 
the  little  towns.  When  you  got  to  the 
Arctic  Circle  you  could  go  as  far  as  you 
liked  without  crowding. 

One  of  the  charms  of  snowshoeing — 
unless  you  happen  to  be  one  of  the  ultra- 
sophisticated  persons  who  refuse  to  be 
charmed  by  such  simple  pastimes — is  its 
power  to  bring  to  life  again  the  dreams 
and  visions  of  boyhood.  All  your  life 
you've  been  reading  stories  of  adventure 
in  snow-covered  wastes,  of  imminent 
deadly  combats  with  man  and  beast 
among  white  mountains  and  in  the  dark- 
ening shade  of  spruce  and  hemlock;  you 
have  heard  in  imagination  the  winter 
howling  of  wolves  and  occasionally  shiv- 
ered a  little  at  the  wail  of  a  panther. 
You've  followed  the  trapper  down  the 
line  of  traps  and  huddled  around  the  fire 
on  cold  nights  with  your  Indians  and 
wondered  whether  the  grub  would  hold 
out  till  you  could  reach  Moose  Factory 
or  some  other  wonderful,  far-out  place 
with  a  name  to  conjure  with. 

The  world  has  changed  since  then.  No 
longer  do  couriers  du  bois  do  deadly 
battle  with  red  man  and  savage  beast. 
Trapping  has  become  a  niggling  busi- 
ness and  most  of  the  furs  are  faked,  they 
tell  us — just  plain  cat  and  rabbit  and 
things  like  that.  It  has  gone  out  of 
fashion  for  wolves  to  howl,  or  if  they  do 
you  sick  the  Pomeranian  on  them  and 
make  them  shut  up.  Even  the  panther, 
that  arch-terror  and  most  delightful 
bogy  of  our  childhood,  has  been  stripped 
of  his  dread.  Nowadays  they  tell  us  that 
if  you  strike  him  suddenly  in  the  face 
with  a  spoonful  of  cup-custard  he 
usually  dies  of  heart  failure. 

Go  snowshoeing  in  the  Canadian 
woods  and  if  your  imagination  isn't  too 
much  clogged  up  with  ticker  tape  and 
text-books  and  tariff  reform  and  other 
sophisticated  and  useless  things,  you  will 
get  a  piece  of  your  boyhood  back  again 
for  a  few  days.  Why  we  thrilled  to  the 
heart  when  the  Canadian  showed  us  the 
hillside  where  he  had  seen  a  caribou 
track  the  year  before.  At  least  he 
thought  it  was  a  caribou;  it  might  have 
been  a  French-Canadian  steer,  but  he 
didn't  think  so.  We  had  the  thrill,  and 
the  man  who  wants  the  caribou  must  go 
get  him. 
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But  it's  time  to  stop,  partly  because  my 
space  is  used  up,  and  partly  because 
there's  nothing  more  to  tell.  Nothing 
happened,  absolutely  nothing.  That's 
why  we  went  there — that  and  because 
we  were  invited.  We  wanted  a  few 
days'  bath  in  idleness,  if  you  can  call 
snowshoeing  idleness. 

If  you're  not  afraid  of  zero  weather 
go  and  try  it  the  first  good  chance  you 
have.  It's  really  no  trick  at  all.  Dress 
warmly,  but  not  heavily  enough  to  im- 
pede your  walking.  Get  moccasins  large 
enough  to  accommodate  two  or  three 
pairs  of  heavy — superlatively  heavy — 
socks,  see  that  the  lashings  of  your  shoes 
do  not  chafe  nor  bind,  provide  yourself 


with  a  pair  of  colored  glasses  for  the 
dazzling  sunshine  of  the  snowfields, 
and  your  equipment  is  complete.  Zero 
weather  and  then  some  will  have  no  ter- 
rors for  you. 

As  for  the  dreaded  mal  de  racquette, 
of  course  there  is  such  a  thing,  but  it 
needn't  bother  you.  Go  slow  at  the 
start.  Be  content  with  five  or  six  miles 
the  first  day.  Before  the  week  is  out 
you  can  do  your  fifteen  or  twenty  with- 
out other  effect  than  a  good,  healthy 
fatigue.  And  eat!  It's  simply  scandal- 
ous what  you  can  eat.  If  you  want  to 
get  on  good  terms  with  your  digestion, 
your  neighbor,  and  the  world  at  large, 
go  snowshoeing.    That's  all. 


WINTER   LAMBS 


SHEEP  ask  so  little  in  return  for 
their  contributions  to  the  farmer's 
profits.  All  the  summer  long  they 
get  their  living  out  of  doors,  and  raise 
at  least  one  lamb  apiece.  If  they  have  been 
well  treated  and  are  pastured  rightly, 
the  lamb  should  be  a  good  one  and  bring 
four  dollars  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  This 
can  be  looked  on  as  clear  profit,  because, 
if  the  sheep  are  any  good  at  all  in  breed- 
ing, they  should  average  anywhere  from 
six  to  ten  pounds  of  wool  at  shearing 
time.  I  am  writing  of  the  combination 
wool  and  mutton  breeds,  as  I  consider 
them  more  profitable  for  the  average 
farmer  to  raise  than  the  merinos. 

By  always  owning  a  ram  that  is  a 
heavy  shearer,  the  tendency  of  the  flock 
in  that  direction  will  keep  increasing, 
and  this  gain  goes  into  the  farmer's 
pocket.  The  choice  of  a  ram  means 
everything.  Where  the  flock  is  replen- 
ished or  increased  by  its  lambs,  one  poor 
ram  will  do  more  harm  than  three  years 
of  good  ones  can  overcome. 

A  farmer  who  is  successful  with  his 
lambs  in  spring  and  summer  should  be- 
come more  ambitious  and  see  if  he  cannot 
do  as  well  with  winter  or  "hot-house" 
lambs,  as  they  are  called. 

The  Dorset  breed  having  been  found 


to  accommodate  themselves  readily  to 
this  new  order  of  things,  the  quickest 
way  for  the  beginner  to  start  in  with 
these  is,  of  course,  to  use  the  pure-bred 
Dorsets,  but  as  these  are  both  expensive 
and  hard  to  get  in  some  districts,  grade 
ewes  can  be  purchased,  and  will  probably 
be  found  sturdier,  although  the  Dorset 
breed  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  kind. 

Any  sheep  can  be  graded  up  until  the 
Dorset  strain  is  strong  enough  to  make 
them  good  winter  lamb  raisers.  These 
lambs  should  be  born  in  the  late  fall  or 
early  winter,  and  are  marketed  when 
lamb  is  scarcest  and  correspondingly 
most  expensive.  Winter  lamb  raising 
also  divides  the  year's  work  up  more 
evenly,  besides  being  very  profitable,  as 
these  lambs  are  worth  twice  as  much  as 
the  ordinary  spring  lamb. 

But  a  farmer  needn't  think  he  can 
raise  winter  lambs  with  as  little  trouble 
as  the  summer  or  spring  lambs.  He 
must  provide  good  quarters  for  them ;  see 
that  the  mothers  go  into  the  barn  in  good 
condition ;  go  out  once  or  twice  in  the 
night  in  the  lambing  time  to  see  that  the 
new-born  lambs  are  not  chilled,  and 
force  the  little  ones  to  the  limit  of  their 
growing  capacity  so  that  they  can  be 
marketed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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FOOTLOOSE 
AND  FREE 

By 
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Sunshine  and  the  Shadow 


'OUR  true  Knight  of 
the     Endless     Trail        ■£ 
has,     or     ought    to         V 
have,  an  infinite  ca-       ijv' 
pacity    for    making       •;'< 
friends  quickly  with       ;;;•; 
all  classes  and  under  all  conditions.       ££ 
His  itinerant  errantry  permits  of 
no  permanent  ties,  so  there  is  no 
room  or  time  for  ordinary  conven- 
tions.    He  must  throw  off  reserve 
and  at  once  offer  his  hand  to  the 
fellow-knight    who    camps    temporarily 
within  his  moving  tent.      And  there  is 
always     this    virtue     in     an     overnight 
friendship :    the    stranger    may    be    un- 
worthy the  confidence  reposed,  but  there 
is  enough  human  virtue,  even  in  a  high- 
wayman, to  make  his  company  more  or 
less  agreeable  and  interesting  during  that 
necessary  little  while. 

When  Shackles  turned  from  the  taff- 
rail  and  walked  forward  on  the  long, 
smooth  deck,  he  was  bent  on  making  ac- 
quaintances.    But  it  seemed  that  all  at 


1  .:.  i  ?-' 


once  everybody  had  fallen  overboard,  or 
the  Hesperides  was  a  ghost-ship  manned 
by  an  invisible  crew  and  forging  through 
a  phantom  sea. 

Five  minutes  before,  as  he  had  looked 
back  at  the  New  York  he  was  leaving 
to  its  sweltering  fate,  Shackles  had  been 
conscious  of  people  all  around  him.  Now 
there  was  a  deserted  deck  which 
throbbed  and  swayed  with  speeding  life, 
a  pair  of  high,  slender  funnels  that 
belched  two  thick  columns  of  brown 
wool,  but  not  a  sign  of  life,  save  for  a 
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blase  person  who  sprawled  in  a  lee-cor- 
ner chair,  smoking  a  black  cigar  and 
reading  a  magazine. 

"Are  we  the  only  passengers  aboard?" 
asked  Shackles,  by  way  of  offering  his 
hand. 

The  blase  person  read  fully  three  lines 
before  he  looked  up.  Then  he  very  de- 
liberately removed  his  cigar,  expelled 
smoke,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"No,"  said  he,  "there  are  others,  but 
I  presume  they  have  gone  below." 

Shackles  prepared  to  resent  his  man- 
ner. But  the  blase  person  drew  another 
languid  whiff  from  his  cigar  and  added: 

" —  as  inexperienced  travelers  gener- 
ally do  about  this  time." 

"I  take  it  that  you  are  an  Experienced 
Traveler?"  said  Shackles,  with  what 
might  have  been  profound  respect. 

"I  have  been  about — a  good  deal,"  al- 
lowed the  blase  person  with  a  smile, 
waving  his  cigar  airily  around  this  mun- 
dane sphere. 

Shackles  eyed  the  Experienced  Trav- 
eler curiously.  That  person,  taking  pity 
upon  such  youth  and  inexperience,  de- 
cided to  lay  aside  his  magazine  and 
utter  wisdom. 

"It's  a  very  odd  thing,"  said  he,  in 
the  confident  manner  of  one  who  dis- 
tributes pearls,  "but  ordinary  passengers 
are  amusing  as  a  study.  You  have  never 
observed  the  comedy  of  leaving  port? 
Of  course  not.  Your  first  voyage.  It 
is  always  entertainment  to  me,  although 
I  have  seen  it  so  often. 

"The  comedy  begins  the  moment  the 
ship  leaves  the  dock.  All  around  you 
are  fellow-passengers." — Here  the  Ex- 
perienced Traveler  waved  his  cigar  and 
you  saw  the  fellow-passengers  all  around 
you — "  not  one  of  whom  you  know,  not 
one  of  whom  knows  you.  They  are  all 
engaged  in  shouting  last  messages  and 
waving  tear-dewed  handkerchiefs.  You 
'are  doing  the  same  thing,  though  why 
you  should  leave  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness and  social  details  until  the  last 
minute  might  puzzle  you  if  you  consid- 
ered—" 

"I've  cut  out  business  and  social  de- 
tails," said   Shackles. 

"No  matter,  no  matter,"  said  the  Ex- 
perienced Traveler  peevishly.  "I  speak 
generally. 


"Presently  the  ship  and  the  dock  are 
out  of  earshot  of  each  other,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  the  air  of  a  professional 
reciter,  "and  you  grow  tired  of  waving 
your  handkerchief  at  another  person's 
friend,  distance  lending  confusion  to  the 
view.  Then  the  fellow  passengers  turn 
and  look  at  one  another,  and  there  is  an 
ominous  pause. 

"They  stare  at  one  another  with  a 
kind  of  mixed-boarding-house  resentment 
of  strangers.  Presently,  the  deck  being 
utterly  uncongenial  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,  they  all  go  below  to  unpack,  or  to 
write  letters  to  the  friends  they  left  just 
fifteen  minutes  before.  And  as  the  sea 
gets  choppy  outside,  they  decide  to  stay 
below  for  a  couple  of  days,  after  which 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  congenial  in- 
tercourse, or  shipboard  scandal. 

"A  comedy  of  absurdity,"  the  Ex- 
perienced Traveler  summed  up.  "Here 
you  have  a  large  number  of  supposedly 
sensible  persons  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  will  embrace  one  another  and 
make  solemn  vows  to  write,  or  at  least 
send  picture  postcards.  But  now  they  are 
staring  and  glaring  at  each  other  with 
a  'Don't-you-dare-to-speak-to-me !'  ex- 
pression. 

"If  it  weren't  for  that  blessed  institu- 
tion, the  steamer-chair,  voyaging  on  mod- 
ern liners  would  be  like  spending  a  week 
in  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  asylum." 

"What's  the  steamer-chair  got  to  do 
with  it?"  asked  Shackles. 

"The  chair?"  said  the  Experienced 
Traveler,  arching  his  brows  at  such  piti- 
ful inexperience.  "You  hire  one  from 
the  deck  steward  and  he  tickets  it  with 
your  name.  When  the  other  passengers 
are  reclining  in  silent  aloofness,  one  of 
experience  can  stroll  along  the  deck  and, 
with  a  side-glance  at  the  ticket,  ascertain 
the  name  of  the  pretty  girl  in  blue  or  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  in  gray." 

Shackles  "side-glanced"  casually,  but 
the  Experienced  Traveler's  chair-label 
was  in  his  vest  pocket,  and  that  subtle 
person  smiled  and  murmured  something 
about  having  made"  twenty-seven  voy- 
ages. 

Presently  a  medium-sized  man,  with 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  certain  fashion- 
plate  type  of  Englishman,  came  along  the 
deck.     He  had  just  changed  from  shore 


THE  BLASE  PERSON  READ  FULLY  THREE  LINES  BEFORE  HE 
LOOKED   UP 


costume  into  a  smart  yachting  suit  and 
cap.  He  wore  a  monocle  but  moved 
with  a  nervous  energy  which  like 
his  rather  swarthy  complexion,  was  not 
in  accord  with  the  foppish  glass.  As  he 
came  along,  he  peered  at  the  tickets  in 
recently  set-up  deck  chairs. 

"Confound  it!"  said  he.  "Where 
the  devil's  mine?  Where's  that  deck 
steward  ?  Ah !  How-d'do,  fellow-voy- 
agers?   My  name  is and  I  go  as  far 

as  La  Guayra." 

Shackles  acknowledged  this  figurative 
hand  of  friendship  by  explaining  his  own 
whitherward.  The  Experienced  Traveler 
deliberately  resumed  his  cigar  and  his 
magazine.  The  monocled  one  frowned. 
Then  he  addressed  himself  exclusively 
to  Shackles. 


It  appeared  that  he  lived  in  Surrey, 
England,  and  considered  himself  a  man 
of  some  consequence,  not  only  there  but 
in  Venezuela,  where  he  said  he  had  vast 
cattle    interests.      He    repeated    several 

times  that  his  name  was and  seemed 

surprised  and  hurt  that  nobody  started 
in  surprise. 

"I  am  known  as  the  Cattle  Prince," 
said  he,  with  a  delightful  childish  pride, 
"and  I  am  merely  paying  Venezuela  a 
flying  business  visit." 

The  Experienced  Traveler  here 
seemed  to  think  that  he  could  offer 
helpful  wisdom. 

"I  should  think,"  he  drawled,  "that 
a  man  with  business  interests  in  Vene- 
zuela would  be  afraid  to  leave  them  for 
even   a   day.      I   have   had   considerable 
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experience  in  Venezuela,  and  govern- 
mental concessions  there  are  something 
of  a  jest.  The  President  giveth  and  the 
President  taketh  away.  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  President." 

"Aha!"  said  the  Cattle  Prince,  with  a 
lifting  of  his  brows  that  was  peculiarly 
un-English.  "You  seem  to  be  well  in- 
formed as  to  Venezuelan  affairs." 

"In  a  small  way,"  said  the  Experi- 
enced Traveler  modestly.  "I  remember, 
some  years  ago,  about  the  time  that 
Crespo  was  in  exile  at  Port  of  Spain,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  carrying  a  package 
of  money  to  him  with  which  he  later  or- 
ganized another  comic  opera  revolution. 
The  package  was  given  to  me,  an  utter 
stranger,  by  an  utter  stranger,  as  my 
steamer  was  about  to  leave  La  Guayra 
for  Port  of  Spain.  I  was  informed  that 
if  I  merely  carried  the  package  in  my 
hand,  a  person  would  claim  it  on  the 
landing  at  Trinidad,  proving  his  right  to 
it  by  the  utterance  of  a  secret  word." 

"Very  thrilling,"  said  the  Cattle 
Prince.  "I  presume  they  picked  you  out 
for  the  mission  from  your  appearance  of 
being  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  person  ?" 

"Possibly,"  said  the  Experienced 
Traveler,  unabashed.  "Anyhow,  it  all 
eventuated  as  per  program,  or  like  a 
chapter  in  a  dime  novel.  The  Venezue- 
lans like  that  sort  of  thing.  They  are 
merely  so  many  melodramatic  fools,  and 
would  rather — " 

"You  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure," 
said  the  Cattle  Prince,  drawing  himself 
aloft.  "Permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  no 
concessionaire,  but  a  member  of  one  of 
Venezuela's  oldest  families,  although 
living  principally  in  England,  where  I 
have  a  very  fine  establishment.  Further- 
more, I  am  cousin  to  President  Cipriano 
Castro  and  you,  sir,  are  a  self-sufficient 
ass!" 

With  which  the  Cattle  Prince  bowed 
to  Shackles,  adjusted  his  monocle,  and 
strutted  down  the  deck. 

"For  an  Experienced  Traveler,"  said 
the  delighted  Shackles  to  the  person 
buried  behind  the  magazine,  "you  did 
yourself  proud  that  time!" 

But  what  cared  Shackles  for  the 
squabbles  of  ordinary  passengers.  He, 
himself,  refused  to  be  an  ordinary  pas- 
senger.    He  explored  the  ship  from  the 


stoke-hold  to  the  bridge,  making  friends 
alike  with  grimy  firemen,  greasy  engi- 
neers, silent  seamen,  and  natty  officers, 
and  he  penetrated  even  into  the  private 
sanctuary  of  the  Old  Man. 

Later,  the  Chief  Engineer,  learning 
of  Shackle's  visit  to  the  bridge,  asked 
him  confidentially: 

"Did  the  Old  Man  ask  you  if  you 
could  play  chess?" 

"Yes,  but  I  can't  play  chess." 

"You're  in  luck,"  said  the  Chief. 
"He'd  plague  the  life  out  of  you.  The 
Old  Man  can't  be  familiar  with  the 
ship's  company,  so  he's  always  on  the 
lookout  for  a  passenger  to  play  chess 
with." 

"Well,  we  compromised  on  checkers," 
Shackles  admitted. 

"You  —  what!"  gasped  the  Chief. 
"Then  may  the  good  Lord  have  mercy 
on  you.  So  young,  too!"  And  the  Chief 
went  off  to  tell  the  Doctor  that  the 
Old  Man  had  found  a  victim. 

"I  tell  you  the  Old  Man's  incompe- 
tent," the  fiery  Doctor  at  once  declared. 
"What  right  has  he  to  drive  a  pas- 
senger to  desperation  and  drink.  He'll 
pile  up  this  packet  some  day  when  he's 
got  his  nose  glued  to  a  chess-board. 
That's  my  opinion !" 

Then  they  sent  for  Shackles  and  sum- 
moned the  Purser  and  held  a  conference 
in  the  Doctor's  cabin  on  the  after  deck; 
and  Shackles  stood  out  at  the  first  throw 
with  three  kings  and  a  pair  of  nines. 

These  were  happy  days  for  Shackles, 
it  was  nothing  to  him  that  the  passengers 
were  at  loggerheads,  or  that,  one  by  one, 
they  resigned  themselves  to  each  other's 
presence.  True,  they  were  an  interesting 
and  mixed  lot — American  mining  engi- 
neers bound  for  Peru  and  Bolivia,  Bra- 
zilian coffee  planters  and  their  senoras 
returning  from  Paris,  London,  and  New 
York,  Jamaican  banana  men,  and  Cuban 
tobacco  planters,  and  several  young  men 
bound  for  the  Canal  Zone,  each  with  a 
suitcase  full  of  hopes. 

Hatteras  slipped  past  to  starboard  and 
the  tropics  lay  under  the  bows  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  green  of  the  sea  turned 
to  opal,  deepening  into  an  intense  sap- 
phire, upon  which  patches  of  bright  Sar- 
gasso weed  floated  in  pleasing  contrast, 
and  flying-fish  rose  from  the  wave-tips 
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and  flashed  like  silver  scud 
before  the  warm  salt  breeze. 
Ah!  that  wonderful, 
changeable,  yet  eternal  sea 
south  of  the  roaring  for- 
ties!— opal  at  dawn,  blue  at 
noon,  green  in  the  squall, 
crimson  before  dusk,  and 
startrailed  at  night.  And 
when  Shackles  tired  of  it, 
there  was  the  tropic  sky 
spreading  overhead  like  a 
great  parasol  made  of  the 
chameleon's  skin,  changing 
to  a  thousand  differing 
shades  through  the  day  that 
ended  with  creation's  tri- 
umph of  coloring  —  sunset 
at  sea,  with  cloud-temples 
of  gold,  amber,  blood,  and 
amethyst  blazing  up  against 
the  west — 

As  tho'  a  city  of  the  Titans 
burned 

In  lands  below  the  sea-line, 
undiscerned, 

Till  desolation  touched  it, 
zone  by  zone, 

Its  splendors  gone,  like  jew- 
els turned  to  stone, 

And,  sad  with  evening,  sang 
the  ocean  choirs, 

Domed  by  the  stars'  imper- 
ishable fires. 


: 
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In  the  dusk  of  the  fourth 
day  the  first  of  the  West 
Indian  islands  broke  the  line 
of  the  horizon  to  the  south.  Shackles 
was  playing  checkers  with  the  Old  Man 
when  the  watch  sang  out.  The  Old 
Man  never  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
board,  but  grunted: 

"Sing  out  when  the  lighthouse  is 
abeam !"  and  proceeded  to  rake  in  two  of 
his  opponent's  "men." 

Shackles  lost  the  game,  for  he  was 
eager  to  escape.  When  he  reached  the 
open  bridge  he  saw  that  which  thrilled 
the  remotest  fiber  of  his  office-starved 
soul.  It  was  Watling's  Island  (San 
Salvador),  one  of  the  Bahamas,  but  all 
that  could  be  seen  of  it  in  the  thickening 
dusk  was  the  gleaming  tip  of  a  light- 
house, appearing  and  disappearing  among 
the  far  waves,  like  the  Indian  torch  that 
Columbus  himself  saw  on  that  very 
spot ! 


SHACKLES  WAS  PLAYING  CHECKERS  WITH  THE  OLD 
MAN  WHEN  THE  WATCH  SANG  OUT 


That  night,  in  honor  of  the  ship^s 
entry  into  the  West  Indies  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Owls'  Club,  which  was 
a  feature  of  life  aboard  the  Hesperides. 
The  Chief  was  the  Grand  Owl,  the 
Doctor  the  Bally  Owl,  the  Purser  was 
the  Owlet,  and  Shackles  had  been  elected 
Little  Owlet.  Such  of  the  male  pas- 
sengers as  were  congenial  were  invited. 
Where  one  was  an  exceptionally  good 
fellow,  or  otherwise  deserving,  he  was 
elected  Honorary  Grand  Owl  and  might 
occupy  the  chair  in  case  of  the  Chief's 
absence. 

The  ceremonies  were  these.  At  ten- 
thirty  p.m.,  at  which  hour  all  ladies 
were  supposed  to  be  below,  the  Owls 
appeared  on  deck,  each  Owl  being  in  the 
Order's  uniform — a  suit  of  pajamas  and 
a  hat.     The  Cattle  Prince,  in  view  of 
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WORE       SILK      PAJAMAS,      PATENT 

PUMPS,    A    TALL    HAT,    AND 

A  MONOCLE 

the  fact  that  he  wore  silk  pajamas  of  a 
delicate  cerulean  blue,  patent  pumps,  -a 
tall  hat,  and  a  monocle,  was  promptly 
elected  Honorary  Grand  Owl. 

Then  the  Owls  formed  in  lock-step 
and  with  many  a  weird  "Tu-whit!  Tu- 
who-o-o-oo!"  marched  the  deck  from 
bowsprit  to  taffrail,  and  back  again 
amidship.  Presently  the  lock-stepping 
column  disappeared  into  the  smoke-room, 
where  a  couple  of  stewards,  also  in  pa- 
jamas, but  ivithout  hats,  stood  grinning 
over  buckets  of  iced  beer  and  a  large 
quantity  of  sandwiches.  The  Owls  be- 
ing declared  in  session  by  a  unanimous 
screech,  amid  smoke  and  popping  bottles, 
each  member  was  called  upon  for  a  song, 
a  story,  or  whatever  else  he   might  be 


able  to  contribute  to  the  general  enter- 
tainment. 

The  Cattle  Prince,  seated  in  the  chair 
of  the  Honorary  Grand  Owl,  distin- 
guished himself.  To  see  and  hear  him 
tell  a  story  to  the  accompaniment  of  Lat- 
in fire,  French  gestures,  and  a  London 
accent,  and  with  the  tall  hat  rakishly  set 
over  the  inseparable  monocle,  was  mirth- 
provoking  aside  from  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  his  tale. 

In  the  middle  of  the  session  there  ap- 
peared, uninvited,  the  Experienced  Trav- 
eler, who  seemed  to  have  grown  tired 
of  splendid  isolation.  As  a  passenger  he 
had  a  right  in  the  smoke-room,  of  course, 
at  any  time,  but  he  made  no  effort  to 
add  to  the  gaiety  until  the  Honorary 
Grand  Owl,  tilting  his  tall  hat  aggres- 
sively, suggested  "that  the  retiring  gen- 
tleman in  the  amen  corner  contribute  his 
quota  of  entertainment." 

The  Experienced  Traveler  never 
turned  a  hair,  but  after  a  moment's 
thought,  he  drawled  out  a  story. 

"On  one  of  the  many  occasions  when 
I  crossed  the  English  Channel,"  said  he, 
with  that  precision  of  diction  which  was 
his  most  irritating  characteristic,  "I  ob- 
served a  lady  half  reclining  by  the  rail. 
From  the  unearthly  paller  of  her  face 
and  the  general  languor  of  her  manner, 
I  judged  that  she  was  in  the  last  stages 
of  mal-de-mer. 

"Touched  by  the  piteous  spectacle,  I 
approached  the  poor  woman  and  asked 
if  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  for 
her.  She  shook  her  head  feebly  and  said 
there  was  no  hope. 

"But  your  husband,  madam,"  I  said, 
indicating  a  gentleman  who  was  col- 
lapsed along  the  seat  and  with  his  head 
in  her  lap,  "could  I  not  help  him? — a 
little  brandy  or — ? 

"The  lady  moved  her  head,  glanced 
languidly  at  the  gentleman  in  her  lap, 
and  murmured  faintly: 

"  'Thank  you,  sir,  but  he's  an  utter 
stranger  to  me.' 

"That,"  said  the  Cattle  Prince  gen- 
erously, "is  a  very  good  story.  Gentle- 
men Owls,  let  us  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  gentleman  who  has  crossed  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  on  so  many  occasions  and 
who,  I  may  add  in  compliment  to  his 
story,  is  an  utter  stranger  to  me." 
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Only  Shackles  understood  why  the  Ex- 
perienced Traveler  looked  like  a  would- 
be  assassin. 

When  the  Owls  disbanded,  the  Doc- 
tor insisted  upon  leading  Shackles  to  his 
cabin.  After  Shackles  was  in  his  bunk, 
the  Doctor  further  insisted  upon  sitting 
on  the  settle  and  treating  the  young 
man  to  a  discourse  on  certain  specifics 
for  certain  diseases. 

Shackles  said  if  the  Doctor  didn't 
mind  he  would  switch  off  the  light,  as 
it  hurt  his  eyes.  The  Doctor  continued 
his  discourse  in  the  dark.  Shackles  was 
lulled   to  sleep   presently     ...      It 

had    been    a    great    day 

Fortune  Island  and  other  Bahama  isles 
with  romantic  names  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  treatment  of  en- 
teric fever  the  medical  profession  was 
divided  into  two  camps. 

He  was  awakened  while  it  was  still 
dark  by  a  sound  of  groaning,  which  ap- 
parently came  from  the  adjoining  cabin. 
The  ship  was  running  in  a  quiet  sea  and 
the  period  of  sea-sickness  was  over.  As 
the  groaning  continued,  Shackles  got  out 
of  his  bunk  and  knocked  at  the  adjoin- 
ing cabin  door,  over  which  there  was  a 
little  brass  sign,  reading,  "4th  Engineer." 

"Come  in,"  moaned  a  voice. 

Shackles  found  the  fourth  engineer  in 
his  bunk  and  apparently  in  pain.  His 
face  was  like  a  lobster  in  color  and  to 
the  touch  the  man  seemed  burning  up. 

"Get  the  Doctor,"  the  man  begged. 
"Tell  him  I'm  bad." 

As  there  seemed  no  doubt  about  it, 
Shackles  returned  to  his  own  cabin  to 
put  on  more  clothes  before  hunting  up 
the  Doctor,  who  usually  berthed  aft.  But 
as  he  turned  on  the  light,  Shackles  dis- 
covered the  ship's  surgeon  curled  up 
on  the  settle,  fast  asleep. 

"There's  a  man  next  door  got  some- 
thing, and  he's  got  it  pretty  bad,"  said 
Shackles. 

"I  knew  it,"  said  the  Doctor,  sitting 
up  and  blinking  sleepily.  Shackles  won- 
dered whether  it  was  an  excuse  or  a 
vindication. 

In  a  little  while  the  Doctor  returned 
from  the  other  cabin  and  closed  the  door 
after  him.  He  then  pressed  the  button 
that  would  summon  a  steward  to 
Shackles's     cabin.     When     the     sleepy 


waiter  arrived,  the  Doctor  said  sharply: 

"Wake  up  the  bar  steward  and  get  me 
a  bottle  of  Scotch  whisky!" 

The  steward  demurred,  whereupon 
the  Doctor  flew  into  a  "sunstroke"  tem- 
per. 

"The  ship's  surgeon  is  talking  to  you!" 
he  roared.     "Obey  my  orders!" 

It  seemed  half  an  hour  before  the 
man  came  back  with  the  whisky,  which 
he  delivered  to  the  Doctor  with  a  dubi- 
ous headshake.  The  moment  he  had  the 
whisky,  however,  the  Doctor,  with 
hardly  a  glance  at  Shackles,  went  back 
into  the  adjoining  cabin  and  stayed 
there.  Shackles,  puzzled  and  with  cer- 
tain misgivings  about  the  Doctor, 
dropped  off  to  sleep  again. 

Next  morning  Shackles  had  all  but 
forgotten  the  matter.  The  weather  was 
glorious  and  all  day  long  islands  starred 
with  groves  of  coco  palms  broke  the 
horizon  on  all  sides — Fortune  Island, 
Little  Inagua,  Great  Inagua,  Crooked 
Island,  and  innumerable  Cays.  Then, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  air  was 
as  clear  as  cleaned  glass,  a  round  hump 
appeared  away  to  the  east  and  a  greater 
mound  began  to  rise  from  the  south- 
western horizon.  The  hump  was  the 
tip-top  of  Hayti,  the  greater  mound  the 
highest  mountain  of  Cuba,  and  the 
waters  that  the  Hesperides  plowed  were 
(to  Shackles,  at  least),  fraught  with  ex- 
citing history  extending  from  the  days 
of  Columbus,  through  the  years  of  high- 
sea  piracy,  depredations  upon  Spanish 
galleons,  mighty  sea-fights  and  mighty 
admirals,  from  the  days  of  old  Benbow 
to  the  time  of  Sampson,  Schley,  and  Cer- 
vera. 

Only  once  did  he  see  the  Doctor  and 
that  was  as  the  ship's  medico  passed  along 
the  deck  to  his  cabin  aft.  The  Doctor's 
eyes  were  red  and  his  face  haggard.  He 
nodded  in  a  sullen  sort  of  way  at 
Shackles,  and  Shackles  ?—'-  felt  mis- 
givings about  the  Doctor's  private 
habits. 

But  he  said  nothing,  then  or  after,  not 
even  when  late  that  night  the  Purser  re- 
marked to  the  Chief  in  the  hearing  of 
Shackles : 

"Something's  up  with  the  Doctor. 
He's  been  commandeering  quarts  of 
Scotch  and,  when  asked  for  what  pur- 
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pose,  he  told  the  bar  steward  to  go 
poison  hens.  The  steward  complained 
to  the  Old  Man  and  the  Old  Man  sum- 
moned the  Doctor  to  the  bridge." 

"Little  man,"  said  the  Chief,  turning 
a  cold  eye  upon  the  Purser,  "it  isn't 
like  you  to  talk  like  that.  If  you  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  the  Doctor, 
it's  probably  none  of  your  d — d  busi- 
ness! 

The  Chief  went  below,  leaving  the 
Purser  staring  at  Shackles. 

"Yoicks!"  said  the  former.  "Call  in 
Sherlock.  Honest,  now,  Shackles.  The 
Doctor  went  with  you  to  your  cabin  last 
night,  or  rather  this  morning.  I'm  not 
asking  for  information,  but  is  it  all 
right?  You  see,  I'm  very  fond  of  the 
Doctor,  and — " 

"You'll  have  to  excuse  me,"  said 
Shackles,  wisely,  for  it  was  something  of 
a  doubtful  affair  to  him,  too.  "But  I 
guess  it's  all  right." 

His  misgivings  were  not  in  the  least 
reduced  by  the  Doctor,  himself,  who 
waylaid  Shackles  at  his  cabin  door  that 
night,  just  as  the  adventurer  was  about 
to  turn  in  against  an  early  rising  to  see 
and  land  in  Jamaica. 

"Shackles,"  said  the  Doctor,  rather 
fiercely,  "I  ask  you  to  say  nothing  about 
what  happened  last  night — until  I  give 
you  leave." 

"It  isn't  my  affair  and  you  can  rely 
on  me,"  said  Shackles. 

"Good,"  said  the  Doctor.  "I  trust 
you."  And  he  walked  away  without 
explaining. 

"There's  something  queer  going  on 
next  door,"  Shackles  decided  before  he 
slept. 

Next  morning  when  he  came  on  deck, 
the  mystery  was  quite  forgotten.  Spread- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  star- 
board and  ahead  was  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, the  first  foreign  land  that 
Shackles  was  to  set  foot  upon.  Onlv 
those  who  have  experienced  that  thrill 
can  know  it.  It  happens  to  a  man  but 
once  in  a  lifetime,  if  ever  at  all. 

Presently  the  Hesperides  was  skirting 
the  narrow  sandspit  called  the  Palisa- 
does,  which  encloses  the  lagoon  and  is  a 
natural  breakwater  for  the  city  of  Kings- 
ton. From  the  bridge-deck  Shackles 
looked  over  the  tops  of  innumerable  co- 


coanut  trees  and  over  the  lagoon  to  the 
white  city  beyond — the  city  whose  days 
were  even  then  numbered,  for  five 
months  later  the  merciless  hand  of  a  sub- 
terranean giant  was  to  reach  up  from 
earth's  bowels  and  shake  Kingston  to 
ruin  and  the  death  of  over  a  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants. 

At  the  point  of  the  Palisadoes,  where 
the  ship  channel  slips  into  the  lagoon, 
lay  the  town  of  Port  Royal.  Port  Royal, 
once  "the  wickedest  spot  in  the  uni- 
verse," had  also  been  a  victim  of  earth- 
quake two  hundred  years  before.  That 
earthquake  ended  the  palmy  days  of  the 
town,  which  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  pirate  knights  of  the  Caribbees  and 
in  whose  streets  ring-eared  buccaneers 
swaggered  with  their  pouches  crammed 
with  pieces  of  eight. 

Now  Port  Royal  was  a  scattering  of 
British  naval  dockyard  houses  and  the 
very  streets  slipped  into  the  sea,  from 
which  further  earthquake  was  presently 
to  rise  and  bite  another  chunk  out  of  a 
once  flourishing  city. 

Kingston,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  la- 
goon, was  a  great  white  town,  as 
Shackles  saw  it  then  and  as  few  would 
ever  see  it  again.  It  was  a  flat  town 
raised  as  by  a  wedge  under  its  northern 
side,  so  that  the  eye  could  see  it  all  at 
once.  A  city  of  squares  and  parallels, 
it  was,  its  dazzling  whiteness  intensified 
by  red  roofs,  purple  bougainvilleas,  and 
green  palm-burst.  And  all  of  it  was  set 
against  the  everlasting  hills,  which  arose 
abruptly  behind  the  town  and  buried 
their  majestic  peaks  in  fleecy  cloud-tur- 
bans. 

An  hour  later  found  the  adventuring 
Shackles  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
to  him,  all  unconscious  of  the  shadow, 
the  place  was  a  thing  of  novel  joy. 

At  nearly  every,  corner  an  obsolete 
British  gun  stood  as  a  hitching  post.  The 
buildings  breathed  of  the  Spain  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Kingston 
was  non-existent  then,  but  the  Moorish 
idea  was  its  heritage.  The  red  roofs 
were  there,  whether  of  tile,  shingles,  or 
galvanized  iron.  Overlapping  the  piazzas 
they  shaded  brick  colonnades  and  not 
ungraceful  brick  arches.  The  beggars 
idling  in  the  alcoves  and  the  negresses 
with  their  riotous  fruits  and  gay  ban- 
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danas  completed  the  picture  of  tropic 
color. 

Every  sidewalk  in  every  street  was  a 
prolonged  piazza.  Under  it  flowed  a 
stream  of  faces  of  many  a  hue.  The  tour- 
ist peered  from  under  his  new  pith  hel- 
met at  the  native  curios  in  shop  win- 
dows; the  bronzed  planter,  under  his 
wide-brimmed  felt,  glared  from  under 
sun-puckered  brows  as  he  swaggered 
along,  a  horseman  in  walk  and  garb ;  tur- 
banned  East  Indian  coolies  stalked  past 
like  animated  statues  and  European  and 
American  women,  shopping  in  town,  ap- 
peared as  visions  of  lawn  and  lace.  They 
were  startlingly  white  compared  with  the 
neatly  dressed  girls  of  "all-shades"  com- 
plexion and  the  ragged  blacks  who 
surged  everywhere ;  and  the  air  was  per- 
meated with  a  not  unpleasant  odor  of 
fruit,  Florida  water,  bouquet  d'Ajrique, 
and  toilet  powder. 

Through  it  all  went  Shackles,  to 
whom,  after  the  routine  of  years  in  an 
office,  it  was  like  adventuring  in  Story- 
land. 

"Cocay!  Coca-a-ay!"  yelled  the  ven- 
der of  a  cartload  of  young,  milk-brim- 
ming cocoanuts. 

"See  de  ripe  mangoes!"  wailed  a 
woman  with  a  head-load  of  yellow  fruit. 

"Duckanoo — duckanoo  —  duckanoo !" 
screamed  another  vendor,  who  was  a 
conundrum. 

Shackles  made  no  notes.  Neither  he 
nor  his  autobiographer  were  ever  am- 
bitious to  write  a  tourist's  guide-book. 
But  the  glimpse  of  that  city  as  Shackles 
saw  it  then  was  to  be  resurrected  and 
stamped  forever  on  his  mind.   When,  ex- 


actly five  months  later,  he  picked  up  a 
newspaper  in  the  skyscraper  office  and 
saw  the  flaring  announcement  of  Kings- 
ton's destruction,  the  kaleidoscope  of  liv- 
ing streets  moved  before  him  once  more. 
Again  he  heard  the  laughter  and  chat- 
tering of  the  thronging  people  in  King 
Street  and  smelled  the  tropic  odors  of 
old  Port  Royal  Street  and  the  water- 
front by  the  lagoon.  In  its  last  days  he 
had  walked  the  streets  of  that  city  which 
would  never  be  again — never  the  same. 

But  he  had  no  forebodings  when  he 
returned  aboard  the  Hesperides  that 
night.  It  had  been  another  great  day  of 
interest  and  freedom. 

"Lord!"  he  declared,  as  he  settled 
into  his  bunk,  "if  I  had  the  money  I'd 
keep  on  going  until  I'd  seen  the  whole 
world." 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  night  a  rough 
hand  shook  him  out  of  dreams.  The  light 
was  blazing  in  his  cabin,  while  forward 
the  donkey  engines  were  loading  for  the 
run  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  the 
morning. 

By  Shackles's  bunk  stood  the  Doctor, 
his  eyes  heavy  and  his  face  deeply  lined. 

"Shackles,"  said  he,  hoarsely,  "I  can't 
keep  awake  another  minute.  It  mustn't 
leak  out — yet,  but  I  need  help.  It's 
typhoid,  and  it  means  trouble  for  this 
ship." 

"Typhoid!"  Shackles  echoed  slowly, 
for  he  suddenly  recalled  that  whisky  is 
a  specific  for  that  internal  disease. 

"You  aren't  afraid?"  said  the  Doctor 
quickly. 

"No,"  said  Shackles,  "but— I'd  like  to 
kick  some  people,  and  then  myself." 


(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO   RUN  AN 
AUTOMOBILE 

By   JOHN    EARL 

Some  Live  Facts  Which  Show  that  Motoring  Is  Not  Exclusively 

a  Rich  Mans  Game 


N  HIS  thirty  years  as  country  doctor 
at  West  Clarendon,  Massachusetts, 
Thomas  Sawyer  had  gleaned  what- 
ever profit  there  lies  in  a  wide 
experience  of  horses.  He  felt  that 
he  knew  the  equine  race  from  tail 
to  muzzle.  He  had  lived  with  it 
by  day  and  dozed  behind  it  on  lonely 
rides  at  night;  he  had  bought,  sold,  and 
even — but  only  once — raised  horses.  It 
was  because  of  his  long  acquaintance 
with  the  animals  that  a  friend  called  to 
ask  him  how  much  it  cost  to  keep  one. 

"Why,  that  depends,"  replied  the 
worthy  physician.  "At  the  present  price 
of  feed,  not  far  from  four  dollars  a 
week." 

"Counting  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment?" asked  the  inquirer. 

"Of  course  not.  Nobody  ever  counts 
the  interest  on  a  horse  investment." 

"But  the  depreciation — of  course  you 
count  that?" 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  man? 
There  isn't — well,  perhaps  there  is  de- 
preciation in  a  horse,  now  you  speak  of 
it,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  one  figuring 
on  that  when  he  bought  one." 

"Then  there's  the  time  and  labor  ex- 
pended on  caring  for  a  horse,"  the  other 
continued.  "That  ought  to  be  counted 
in.  And  the  vets'  bills,  repairs  on  car- 
riage and  harness,  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion on  carriage  and  harness,  stabling, 
not  to  speak  of " 

But  the  physician,  becoming  restive, 
interrupted. 

"Back  up,"  he  exclaimed  unprofes- 
sionally.  "The  man  you  want  to  talk 
with  is  a  life  insurance  actuary.  I  know 
that  it  costs  me  not  far  from  four  dollars 
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a  week  to  feed  and  shoe  my  horse. 
What's  on  your  mind,  anyway — are  you 
going  to  buy  one?" 

"Perhaps  I  would  if  I  had  any  use  for 
a  horse,"  his  visitor  remarked.  "But  1 
haven't.  I  was  only  wondering  why  you 
don't  get  an  automobile  instead." 

"Get  an  automobile!"  repeated  Dr. 
Sawyer  in  amazement.  "You  must 
think  this  country  practice  of  mine  is  a 
gold  mine." 

The  very  next  week  the  physician's 
horse,  which  in  the  two  years  it  had 
helped  minister  to  the  sick  of  West 
Clarendon,  had  shown  a  peculiarly  equa- 
ble, placid  temperament,  took  fright  at 
a  trolley  car  on  the  new  line  which  has 
penetrated  that  country,  ran  away,  broke 
its  leg,  and  had  to  be  shot.  Whereupon 
Dr.  Sawyer,  with  many  a  sigh  over  the 
loss  he  had  sustained,  bought — another 
horse. 

The  nub  of  this  otherwise  aimless  and 
rambling  anecdote  is  that  Dr.  Sawyer, 
although  he  believed  he  knew  all  about 
horses,  was  actually  ignorant  of  what  it 
was  costing  him  to  keep  one,  and,  al- 
though he  pretended  to  no  knowledge  of 
any  definite  sort  about  automobiles,  held 
a  firm  conviction  that  no  country  physi- 
cian could  afford  a  machine.  And  this 
state  of  affairs  presents  sharply  two  situ- 
ations which,  like  the  rat  hole  in  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  law  office,  "will  bear  look- 
ing into." 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  keep  an  au- 
tomobile? What  are  your  expenditures 
on  your  machine,  including  everything, 
and  how  much  would  I  be  out  of  pocket 
at  the  end  of  the  year  if  I  purchased  one? 
These  are  questions  with  a  direct  appeal 
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to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  civilized 
human  race,  those  who  own  machines 
and  the  others  who  would  like  to. 

Possessors  and  would-be  owners  fall,  by 
a  generous  method  of  classification,  into 
three  groupings.  In  the  first,  immensely 
the  largest  numerically,  are  the  people  of 
moderate  income  who  feel  justified  in 
keeping  a  car  for  pleasure  purposes, 
whose  consciences  nevertheless  demand 
that  they  incur  a  minimum  of  expense 
in  gratifying  the  desire.  Among  them 
are  found  both  the  wage-earners  who 
clean,  adjust,  and  drive  their  own  ma- 
chines, and  the  more  prosperous  individ- 
uals who  can  afford  to  keep  a  chauffeur, 
yet  no  less  than  the  others  must  make 
every  penny  count. 

The  second  class,  a  rapidly  growing 
one,  includes  men,  and  many  women, 
who  buy  a  car  for  business  ends.  There 
are  all  kinds  among  them — physicians, 
collectors,  contractors,  letter  carriers  on 
rural  routes,  army  paymasters,  salesmen, 
and  others  "too  numerous  to  mention." 
To  them  the  machine  becomes  an  asset  in 
their  inventory  of  efficiency,  and  beyond 
either  of  the  other  classes  they  are  able 
to  tell  how  much  their  automobile  is 
costing  them. 

In  the  third  grouping  you  find  those 
fortunate  ones  who  have  neither  the  taste 
nor  the  compulsion  to  count  expense. 
They  may  have  one  car  or  several;  it  is 
said  that  John  Jacob  Astor's  garage  at 
Newport  has  sheltered  as  many  as  seven- 
teen during  the  season.  If  they  are  in 
society  the  smallest  number  they  can 
readily  get  along  with  will  probably  be 
three — an  electric  victoria  for  town  use, 
a  runabout,  and  a  touring  car.  If  they 
were  to  be  told  exactly  what  it  costs 
them  to  ride  a  mile  in  an  automobile  they 
would  probably  be  a  little  surprised,  but 
only  mildly  interested.  Expense  is  not 
a  consideration. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that 
the  question  of  the  cost  of  keeping  an 
automobile  is  one  to  be  approached 
thoughtfully  and  answered  with  many 
reservations.  It  presents  so  difficult  a 
problem,  indeed,  that  experienced  sales- 
men seek  to  evade  it  altogether  when 
talking  with  prospects,  while  some  jour- 
nals devoted  to  the  trade  have  adopted 
a  policy  of  excluding  anything  on  cost 


of  operation.  It  is  the  subject  least  fre- 
quently touched  upon  in  the  great  vol- 
ume of  automobile  news  and  treatises 
which  daily  finds  its  way  into  the  public 
prints. 

Nevertheless  there  are  data  which 
throw  light  into  the  dark  corners  of  the 
problem.  There  are,  on  one  side,  records 
of  manufacturers'  tests,  some  of  which 
have  been  of  great  interest.  They  have 
been  honestly  conducted  and  have  dem- 
onstrated facts  of  immense  importance  to 
automobilists,  but  in  studying  them  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  cars  were  han- 
dled by  operators  of  the  highest  skill  and 
adjustments  were  perfect. 

Here,  for  instance,  are  the  results  of 
a  test  made  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  cost  of  driving  a  horse  and  buggy 
and  a  light  runabout.  It  was  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  contest 
board  of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. A  road  buggy  and  the  run- 
about were  driven  for  six  days  of  six 
hours  each  over  a  predetermined  route 
in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  The 
needs  of  each  vehicle  were  supplied  at 
roadside  stores  at  current  market  prices, 
account  being  kept  of  every  item  of  ex- 
pense entailed.  The  horse  with  two  pas- 
sengers in  the  buggy  traveled  197  miles 
with  the  following  expenses: 

Hay     $1.20 

Oats     4.50 

Straw    30 

Shoeing     498 

Grease     0012 

Depreciation     3.349 

Total     $9.8482 

The  cost  per  mile  for  two  passengers 
in  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  thus  reduces 
to  five  cents  a  mile,  and  the  average 
daily  distance  covered  was  nearly  thirty- 
three  miles. 

The  automobile  in  its  week  of  thirty- 
six  running  hours  covered  457  miles  at 
the  following  cost: 

Gasoline     $  5.60 

Oil     60 

Grease     13 

Depreciation    on    car    3.66 

Depreciation    in    tires 6.85 

Total $16.84 

The  cost  for  two  passengers  per  mile 
was  three  and  seven-tenths  cents  and  the 
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average  daily  distance  covered   76  3-10 
miles. 

Various  comment  is  possible  on  this 
test.  Horse  feed  would  not  run  to  so 
high  a  figure  if  the  animal  were  kept  in 
one's  home  stable,  especially  if  that  sta- 
ble chanced  to  be  in  a  small  city  or  a 
village.  Yet  neither  would  any  except 
a  very  good  horse  be  able  to  travel  thirty- 
three  miles  a  day  for  a  week  over  the 
paving  stones,  asphalt,  and  macadam  of 
metropolitan  streets,  and  even  a  good  one 
could  not  hold  the  pace  for  many  weeks 
in  succession. 

A  Message  from  St.  Louis 

Outside  of  factory  tests  few,  if  any, 
automobilists  have  been  able  to  operate 
even  runabouts  at  so  low  a  cost  as  one 
and  eight-tenths  cents  per  passenger  mile. 
Yet  it  appears  that  the  careful  ones 
among  the  laymen  have  not  found  the 
cost  of  automobiling  prohibitive.  An 
especially  interesting  account  book  is  that 
of  a  St.  Louis  suburbanite  for  the  reason 
that  his  expenditures  in  the  second  and 
third  years  of  ownership  of  a  four-cyl- 
inder, sixteen  horsepower  runabout  are 
available.  This  is  the  period  when  re- 
pair expenses  are  popularly  supposed  to 
pile  up.  In  the  first  year,  accidents  ex- 
cepted, a  machine  ought  never  to  be  in 
the  shop. 

The  St.  Louis  suburbanite  had  his  car 
thoroughly  overhauled  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember at  a  cost  of  $52.  Up  to  the  fol- 
lowing 30th  of  October  his  actual  ex- 
penditures had  been  as  follows: 

Repainting  and  improvements,  $42 ; 
gasoline,  $24.55 ;  lubricants,  $4.80 ;  tires 
and  repairs,  $41.75 ;  repairs  at  shop, 
$16.60;  replacement  of  worn  parts, 
$9.65 ;  batteries  and  recharging,  $4.20 ; 
new  accessories  and  tools,  $7.95  ;  insur- 
ance, $10;  license,  $5;  taxes,  $7;  miscel- 
laneous, $9;  total,  $234.50,  or  $19.54  a 
month.  In  the  year  these  figures  cover 
the  car  ran  3,550  miles,  at  a  cost  of  six 
and  two-thirds  cents  a  mile  for  two  pas- 
sengers. 

In  the  St.  Louis  man's  account,  it  will 
be  noted,  no  allowance  is  made  for  depre- 
ciation, but  he  asserts  that  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  the  car  looks  as  well  and 
runs  better  than  when  it  was  new.     It 


has  had  good,  intelligent  care — the  sort 
of  care  any  man  would  give  a  horse.  Its 
owner  devotes  a  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  cleaning  it  after  every  ride  of 
more  than  twenty-five  or  fifty  miles,  and 
has  found  the  time  profitably  spent.  He 
notes  that  to  keep  a  single  horse  and  sur- 
rey in  the  suburb  where  he  lives  costs 
from  $25  to  $30  a  month,  an  annual  to- 
tal considerably  in  excess  of  his  auto- 
mobile expenditure,  quite  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  greater  possibilities  with 
the  machine. 

The  figures  thus  far  given  deal  with 
runabouts — the  lightest  and  cheapest  type 
of  automobile.  Some  runabouts  may  be 
fitted  with  rumble  seats,  thus  transform- 
ing them  into  carriages  for  four,  and  be- 
tween the  runabout  and  the  touring  car 
there  is  a  class  known  as  tourabouts, 
capable  of  carrying  four  economically. 

It  is  the  touring  car  proper,  however, 
that  exerts  the  most  general  appeal  for 
pleasure  purposes,  since  it  can  accommo- 
date the  entire  family,  or  the  owner,  his 
wife  and  friends,  off  for  a  day's  jaunt. 
The  experience  of  an  Ohio  man  with  a 
small  touring  car  of  1909  model  will 
therefore  prove  of  interest.  It  is  general 
knowledge  that  the  day  of  the  touring 
car  as  big  as  a  Pullman,  capacious,  ex- 
pensive and  of  enormous  power,  is  past 
except  on  special  order.  The  popular 
touring  car  of  to-day  seats  five  comfort- 
ably, and  with  a  couple  of  emergency 
seats  will  take  care  of  seven. 

The  Ohio  man's  machine  was  of  an 
inexpensive  make  adapted  to  five  pas- 
sengers. It  cost  him  $2,100,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  he  estimated  its  cash 
value  at  $800.  A  depreciation  so  enor- 
mous, as  is  well  understood,  is  estimated 
on  a  motor's  stability  alone,  and  bears 
no  relation  to  the  question  of  service.  It 
is  the  result  of  faddism,  the  desire  to  own 
each  year  the  newest  wrinkles.  Now 
that  the  automobile  and  its  equipment 
are  fairly  standardized,  novelties  con- 
sist mainly  of  such  details  as  concealment 
of  side  door  hinges  or  a  detachable  tire 
carrier  at  the  rear  instead  of  on  the  run- 
ning board,  and  the  result  seems  cer- 
tain to  be  that  in  the  near  future  there 
will  exist  no  such  differences  between 
purchase  price  and  possible  selling  price 
at  the  end  of  a  year's  use  as  has  forced 
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owners  to  charge  up  big  losses  against 
their  cars  hitherto. 

In  eight  months'  operation,  covering 
6,588.8  miles,  the  Ohio  man's  touring 
car  cost  him :  Tires,  $255  ;  repairs,  $72 ; 
gasoline,  $60;  insurance  and  supplies, 
$75,  a  total  of  $362.  In  the  following 
summer  he  had  the  car  overhauled  for 
$88.55,  and  painted  for  $55 ;  his  other 
expenses  except  insurance  amounting  to 
$134.48,  a  total  of  $258.03  for  2,740.4 
miles. 

In  considering  the  question  of  how 
much  it  costs  to  own  an  automobile  one 
instinctively  institutes  comparisons  be- 
tween the  motor  and  the  horse.  Nor  is 
the  comparison  an  unfair  one  when 
drawn  on  a  mileage  basis.  The  principal 
difficulty  is  that  few  horse  owners  have 
any  idea  of  how  much  it  costs  them  to 
drive  a  mile.  Many  of  them,  like  the  Doc- 
tor, have  been  content  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  feed  and  shoeing  amount  to  a 
certain  sum  which  is  not  more  than  they 
can  afford,  without  dipping  into  the 
more  complex  calculations  which  depre- 
ciation and  other  charges  involve,  while 
they  are  firmly  convinced  that  any  sort 
of  motor  car  would  drag  them  by  main 
force  into  the  realm  of  high  finance. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  paral- 
lel, both  automobile  owners  and  horse- 
men are  controlled  by  the  desire  to  pro- 
mote either  their  business  or  their  pleas- 
ure. In  each  case  the  question  of  ex- 
pense should  be  carefully  considered. 
The  man  who  buys  a  machine  ought  not 
to  be  moved  wholly  by  the  favorable  test 
results  manufacturers  lay  before  him, 
but  the  purchaser  of  a  horse  is  very  likely 
to  decide  his  problem  on  the  ground  that 
his  father  or  his  neighbor,  neither  more 
prosperous  than  himself,  was  able  to  keep 
a  horse  and  that  he  is  justified  in  pur- 
suing the  same  policy. 

Here  are  some  data  on  horse  cost 
which  should  prove  of  interest  to  every 
owner  and  possible  purchaser.  They  are 
obtained  from  a  sales  agent  for  a  big 
bakery,  who  finds  a  horse  and  buggy 
a  necessary  part  of  his  business  equip- 
ment in  the  suburban  towns  near  New 
York  City.  Outfits  of  the  same  type 
are  utilized  by  physicians,  collectors,  etc., 
and  are  equally  well  adapted  to  pleasure 
purposes. 


This  salesman  notes  at  the  outset  that 
at  the  present  time  horses  are  at  top- 
notch  prices.  He  selects  his  animals  on 
the  basis  of  their  road  qualities.  They 
must  be  sound  and  kind  and  from  six 
to  eight  years  old.  At  present  prices 
such  horses  bring  an  average  price  of 
$250.  He  uses  a  steel  tired  buggy, 
built  for  service  rather  than  looks,  at  a 
price  of  about  $150.  Harness  of  the 
heavy  buggy  type,  single  strap,  made  by 
a  well-known  firm,  costs  $40,  and  other 
equipment  totals  the  whole  outfit  to 
$500.  He  finds  $22  a  month  reason- 
able board,  and  $20  a  year  covers  med- 
ical attendance,  hire  of  a  livery  horse  in 
case  of  lameness,  and  clipping.  Every 
year  the  buggy  demands  a  new  set  of 
steel  tires  and  painting,  and  after  the 
first  few  years  trips  to  the  repair  shop 
begin,  the  cost  of  repairs  in  this  sales- 
man's experience  averaging  $35  a  year. 
Another  $10  goes  to  mending  harness 
and  equipment. 

Wear  and  Tear  of  Horses 

Pounding  over  hard  roads  develops 
some  blemish  in  a  horse  after  about  four 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  is 
more  profitable  to  sell  the  animal  than 
try  to  use  it  any  longer.  It  brings  then 
about  $125.  The  vehicle  after  that 
length  of  service  commands  only  $35  to 
$40,  while  the  depreciation  in  harness 
and  other  equipment  amounts  to  about 
$15  a  year.  Here  are  the  figures  on  the 
horse : 

Original  cost   $250 

Cost    of    buggy 150 

Cost   of   harness 40 

Cost    of   other    equipment 60 

Board   at  $22 264 

Shoeing  at  $2  a  set 24 

Doctor,     clipping     and     hiring     extra 

horse    20 

Interest  on  $500  at  6  per  cent 30 

Depreciation  in  value  of  outfit 70 

Repairs    45 

From  these  figures  is  derived  a  total 
annual  expense  of  keeping  such  an  out- 
fit as  described  of  $453,  exclusive  of 
original  cost.  The  salesman  who  sup- 
plies them  finds  that  fifteen  miles  a  day 
six  days  in  the  week  is  a  good  traveling 
road  average  and  that  when  he  has  driven 
twenty  miles  a  day  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
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the  horse  invariably  requires  a  period  of 
rest.  The  horse  therefore  yields  4,500 
miles  in  300  working  days,  or  ten  cents 
a  mile,  which  is  probably  rather  more 
than  Dr.  Sawyer  and  other  horse  own- 
ers imagine. 

Obviously  the  record  of  such  a  horse 
outfit  as  described  should  be  set  against 
that  of  the  runabout,  since  each  is  adapt- 
ed only  for  two  passengers.  Touring 
cars  may  be  set  against  two-seated  car- 
riages, which  for  much  service  require 
two  horses. 

Among  men  who  employ  automobiles 
in  their  business  physicians  are  best  able 
to  give  an  account  of  cost.  Their  favorite 
machine  is  naturally  the  light  runabout, 
easily  handled  and  not  severe  on  tires 
and  gasoline.  Some  of  them  prefer  solid 
tires  because  of  the  slightly  greater  cer- 
tainty they  offer  of  reaching  an  appoint- 
ment on  time,  and  there  are  scores,  pos- 
sibly hundreds,  of  country  doctors  who 
endure  whatever  disadvantages  pertain 
to  the  solid  tired,  high  wheel  vehicle  be- 
cause their  travels  take  them  over  rutty 
country  roads  where  there  is  constant 
danger  of  scraping  an  engine  swung 
from  artillery  wheels. 

One  country  physician  who  speaks 
from  the  depths  of  eight  years'  experi- 
ence with  gasoline  cars,  in  which  time 
he  has  owned  three  successively,  found 
at  the  outset  that  the  cost  was  greater 
than  that  of  one  horse,  and,  although  he 
reduced  his  cost  per  mile  to  eight  cents, 
"estimates"  that  his  last  machine,  which 
gave  him  24,600  miles  at  an  average  of 
eight  cents,  costs  four  times  as  much  as 
a  horse  and  a  buggy  for  the  same  amount 
of  service.  His  first  car  charged  him  in 
the  first  year  of  ownership  with  25  per 
cent  of  its  original  cost  in  maintenance 
and  repairs;  in  the  second  year  with  35 
per  cent,  and  in  the  third,  when  it  was 
little  used,  with  20  per  cent.  Then  it 
was  sold  for  20  per  cent  of  its  first  cost. 
His  mileage  cost  with  this  early  machine 
boiled  down  to  15  cents. 

His  next  motor,  which  he  ran  28,900 
miles  in  three  years,  cost  20,  25  and  30 
per  cent  annually  for  repairs  and  main- 
tenance, and  was  sold  for  20  per  cent  of 
its  cost.  His  third  car  is  in  its  third 
year.  It  cost  him  the  first  year  10  per 
cent  of  its  cost;  in  the  second  25,  and 


now  is  running  well  and  would  bring  30 
per  cent  of  its  purchase  price.  This  car 
has  cost  him  about  eight  cents  a  mile 
for  24,600  miles. 

This  physician  is  certainly  not  an  opti- 
mist on  the  automobile  question,  and,  in- 
asmuch as  he  speaks  with  the  authority 
of  eight  years'  acquaintance,  his  com- 
ments are  worth  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. He  spends  about  an  hour  a  day 
working  on  his  car.  Engaged  in  rural 
practice  as  he  is,  he  finds  that  the  motor 
saves  him  about  one-quarter  of  a  work- 
ing day,  besides  enabling  him  to  make 
more  money  by  covering  a  wider  range 
of  country.  He  believes  his  radius  of 
employment  has  been  enlarged  one-half. 
But  since,  in  his  opinion,  the  total  cost, 
including  interest  on  the  investment,  de- 
preciation and  repairs,  with  running  ex- 
penses all  considered,  is  about  four 
times  as  much  as  horses  and  buggy  for 
the  same  amount  of  work,  he  arrives  at 
the  deduction  that  "if  in  a  man's  busi- 
ness the  time  actually  saved  is  worth  the 
cost  and  expense,  then  a  car  is  a  neces- 
sity to  him,  but  to  others  it  is  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare." 

Automobile   vs.    Train 

An  interesting  factory  test  of  the  cost 
of  automobile  operation  was  that  in 
which  a  comparison  was  drawn  between 
a  runabout  for  a  salesman's  use  and  a 
train.  It  lasted  six  days,  on  three  oi 
which  there  was  heavy  rain,  and  took 
two  men  over  the  country  roads  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massachu- 
setts, a  total  distance  of  787  miles.  The 
cost  for  the  two  men  by  automobile, 
figuring  in  the  salary  of  the  driver  at 
$12  a  week,  his  hotel  bills,  and  depre- 
ciation of  machine  and  tires,  but 
not  interest  on  the  investment,  was 
$115.67,  less  than  a  cost  of  one  per  cent 
per  mile  per  passenger. 

The  estimate  of  the  same  trip  by  rail 
— which  it  was  judged  would  consume 
three  weeks  instead  of  six  days — included 
only  one  man's  hotel  bills  and  salary,  but 
an  item  of  $22.50  for  handling  a  trunk 
for  three  weeks,  and  totalled  $202.24, 
a  balance  of  $86.57  in  the  machine's 
favor. 

With  such  a  mass  of  conflicting  evi- 
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dence  relative  to  the  cost  of  an  automo- 
bile, what  standards  is  the  earnest  seeker 
after  light  at  liberty  to  accept?  Is  there 
any  solid  ground  of  certainty  on  which 
he  may  plant  his  feet?  Has  he  assurance 
in  buying  a  car  that  he  is  not  mortgag- 
ing his  financial  future? 

To  all  such  interrogations  qualified  an- 
swers must  be  given.  But  the  qualifica- 
tions need  not  be  mOre  formidable  than 
if  a  horse,  or  even  a  sailboat,  were  in- 
volved. In  one  case  or  the  other  the 
deciding  factor  is  the  human  element. 
The  car  purchased  may  be  a  good  or  a 
poor  one,  and  human  judgment  is  fal- 
lible. Having  obtained  possession  of  a 
good  machine,  a  good  horse,  or  a  good 
boat,  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  man's 
brain  which  manages  these  pieces  of  prop- 
erty. It  is  as  possible  to  run  a  horse  off 
its  feet  and  wreck  him  for  life  in  six 
months  as  it  is  to  knock  half  the  value 
out  of  a  car  or  send  a  catboat  to  ruin  in 
the  same  time. 

Assuming  that  the  automobile  pur- 
chaser is  a  man  of  sense,  content  with 
moderate  driving,  cleaning  and  adjust- 
ing his  car  when  necessary,  or  having 
such  work  done  for  him,  he  may  rest  easy 
that  he  will  get  good  service  at  a  fairly 
definable  cost.  He  may  know  in  advance 
what  his  storage  bills  will  be.  He  can 
count  on  a  certain  number  of  miles  from 
each  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  the  price 
of  fuel  will  fluctuate  between  fourteen 
and  twenty  cents.  Lubricating  oil  and 
grease  may  be  estimated  with  reasonable 
accuracy.  Even  as  to  tires  there  is  no 
great  uncertainty,  for  several  good  kinds 
are  manufactured  to-day  and  sold  with  a 
system  of  adjustments,  so  that  a  man  may 
purchase  a  set  guaranteed  for  5,000 
miles  with  an  agreement  that  if  they 
give  out  before  they  have  run  that  dis- 
tance he  may  buy  a  new  set  for  the  pro- 
portionate difference  in  cost  between  the 
mileage  they  have  rendered  and  what 
they  were  guaranteed  to  give. 

If  there  exists  apprehension  as  to  the 
amount  of  depreciation,  the  owner's  mind 
may  be  set  at  rest  even  on  that  point. 
The  truth  is  that,  while  the  active  life 
of  a  well  made  automobile  is  not  def- 
initely known,  it  is  very  great  when  ad- 
justments, replacements,  and  repairs  are 


promptly  made.  One  experienced  auto- 
mobilist  says  that,  given  a  horse  at  six 
years  old,  the  beginning  of  its  prime,  and 
a  car,  he  will  drive  the  car  thousands  of 
miles  to  the  horse's  hundreds  and  still 
be  using  it  after  the  horse  is  dead.  It  is 
probable  he  is  not  overstating  the  case  if 
he  is  careful  to  see  that  the  car  receives 
as  considerate  attention  as  the  horse. 
And  there  again  the  human  element  en- 
ters— how  nearly  ideal  treatment  can  you 
render  your  machine?  To  this  residuum 
all  speculations  on  automobile  cost  reduce 
themselves  in  the  end. 

The  third  class  of  owners  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  this  article 
demand  brief  notice,  for  there  is  almost 
no  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  which 
may  be  spent  in  cars.  Brewster's  mil- 
lions might  have  been  readily  absorbed  in 
the  game.  In  addition  to  a  garage  charge 
of  $40  a  month  and  chauffeurs'  salaries 
at  $150,  there  are  the  commissions  the 
canny  driver  exacts  from  everyone  who 
caters  to  his  master's  needs.  These  may 
fairly  average  fifteen  per  cent  on  every- 
thing, and  that  amount  is  tacked  of 
course  to  the  selling  price.  There  are 
tires  to  be  changed  frequently  in  order 
that  the  servant  may  both  sell  the  old 
ones  and  reap  a  commission  on  the  pur- 
chase of  new  ones.  There  are  owner's 
tips  to  everyone  who  renders  him  a  serv- 
ice either  in  the  garage  or  on  the  road, 
and  greater  than  all,  perhaps,  there  is 
the  entertaining,  which  might  have  been 
indulged  in  had  the  owner  not  been  a 
motorist,  but  would  certainly  have  cost 
him  less  money.  Happy  the  man  who 
need  not  concern  himself  as  to  the  cost 
of  keeping  a  machine. 

But  the  man  who  does  have  to  figure 
closely  should  not  leave  out  of  his  cal- 
culations the  item  of  possible  profit.  Can 
you  use  it  in  your  business?  Will  it  im- 
prove the  health,  as  well  as  enhance  the 
pleasure,  of  yourself  and  your  family? 
Will  it  enable  you  again  to  get  into 
touch  with  phases  of  life  which  have  been 
denied  you?  Set  down  the  pro  and  con- 
tra on  a  piece  of  paper,  first  having  ob- 
tained all  possible  data  as  to  expense  of 
maintenance,  and  if  you  can  exercise  cool 
judgment  on  the  sum  of  your  columns 
you  need  not  fear  going  far  astray. 
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The  Cattle  and  Men  of  the  Ranch  Appear  and  Then  Comes  the 

Last  Hunt  and  Farewell 


CHAPTER   XIII 
Ranch  Activities 

IG  as  it  was,  the  Ranch  was 
only  a  feeder  for  the  open 
range.  Way  down  in  South- 
eastern Arizona  its  cattle  had 
their  birth  and  grew  to  their 
half-wild  maturity.  They 
won  their  living  where  they  could, 
fiercely  from  the  fierce  desert.  On  the 
broad  plains  they  grazed  during  the  fat 
season;  and  as  the  feed  shortened  and 
withered,  they  retired  slowly  to  the  bar- 
ren mountains.  In  long  lines  they 
plodded  to  the  watering  places;  and  in 
long,  patient  lines,  they  plodded  their 
way  back  again,  until  deep  and  indelible 
troughs  had  been  worn  in  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Of  other  living  creatures  they  saw 
few,  save  the  coyotes  that  hung  on  their 
flanks,  the  jack-rabbits,  the  prairie  dogs, 
the  birds  strangely  cheerful  in  the  face 
of  the  mysterious  and  solemn  desert. 
Once  in  a  while  a  pair  of  mounted  men 
jog-trotted  slowly  here  and  there  among 
them.  They  gave  way  to  right  and  left, 
swinging  in  the  free  trot  of  untamed 
creatures,  their  heads  high,  their  eyes 
wild.  Probably  they  remembered  the 
terror  and  ignominy,  and  temporary  pain 
of  the  branding.  The  men  examined 
them  with  critical  eye,  commented 
technically,  and  passed  on. 

This  was  when  the  animals  were 
alive  with  the  fat  grasses.  But  as  the 
drought  lengthened,  they  pushed  farther 
into  the  hills  until  the  boldest  or  hardi- 
est of  them  stood  on  the  summits,  and 
the  weakest  merely  stared  dully  as  the 
mounted  men  jingled  by.     The  desert, 
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kind  in  her  bounty,  was  terrible  in  her 
wrath.  She  took  her  toll  freely,  and 
the  dried  bones  of  her  victims  rattled  in 
the  wind.  The  fittest  survived.  Dur- 
ham died,  Hereford  lived  through,  and 
turned  up  after  the  first  rains  wiry,  lean, 
and  active. 

Then  came  the  round-up.  From  the 
hidden  defiles,  the  buttes  and  ranges,  the 
hills  and  plains,  the  cowboys  drew  their 
net  to  the  center.  Each  "drive"  brought 
together  on  some  alkali  flat  thousands  of 
the  restless,  milling,  bawling  cattle.  The 
white  dust  rose  in  a  cloud  against  the 
very  blue  sky. 

Then,  while  some  of  the  cowboys  sat 
their  horses  as  sentinels,  turning  the  herd 
back  on  itself,  others  threaded  a  way 
through  the  multitude,  edging  always 
toward  the  border  of  the  herd  some  ani- 
mal uneasy  in  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  being  followed.  Surrounding  the 
main  herd,  and  at  some  distance  from  it, 
other  smaller  herds  rapidly  formed  from 
the  "cut."  Thus  there  was  one  com- 
posed entirely  of  cows  and  unbranded 
calves;  another  of  strays  from  neighbor- 
ing ranges ;  and  a  third  of  the  steers  con- 
sidered worthy  of  being  made  into  beef 
cattle. 

In  due  time  the  main  herd  was  turned 
back  on  the  range;  the  strays  had  been 
cut  out  and  driven  home  by  the  cowboys 
of  their  several  owners;  the  calves  had 
been  duly  branded  and  sent  out  on  the 
desert  to  grow  up.  But  there  remained 
still  compact  the  beef  herd.  When  all 
the  excitement  of  the  round-up  had  died, 
it  showed  as  the  tangible  profit  of  the 
year. 

Its  troubles  began.  Driven  to  the 
railroad  and  into  the  corrals,  it  next  had 
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to  be  urged  to  its  first  experience  of  side- 
door  Pullmans.  There  the  powerful 
beasts  went  frantic.  Pike  poles  urged 
them  up  the  chute  into  the  cars.  They 
rushed,  and  hestitated,  and  stopped  and 
turned  back  in  a  panic.  At  times  it 
seemed  impossible  to  get  them  started 
into  the  narrow  chute.  On  the  occasion 
of  one  after-dark  loading  old  J.  B.,  the 
foreman,  discovered  that  the  excited 
steers  would  charge  a  lantern  light. 
Therefore  he  posted  himself,  with  a  lan- 
tern, in  the  middle  of  the  chute. 
Promptly  the  maddened  animals  rushed 
at  him.  He  skipped  nimbly  one  side, 
scaled  the  fence  of  the  chute.  "Now, 
keep  'em  coming,  boys!"  he  urged. 

The  boys  did  their  best,  and  half 
filled  the  car.  Then  some  other  im- 
pulse seized  the  bewildered  rudimentary 
brains;  the  cattle  balked.     J.  B.  did  it 


again ;  and  yet  again,  until  the  cars  were 
filled. 

You  have  seen  the  cattle  trains,  rum- 
bling slowly  along,  the  crowded  animals 
staring  stupidly  through  the  bars.  They 
are  not  having  a  particularly  hard  time, 
considering  the  fact  that  they  are  under- 
going their  first  experience  in  traveling. 
Nowadays  they  are  not  allowed  to  be- 
come thirsty,  and  they  are  too  car-sick 
to  care  about  eating.  Car-sick?  Cer- 
tainly; just  as  you  or  I  are  car-sick,  no 
worse ;  only  we  do  not  need  to  travel  un- 
less we  want  to. 

At  the  end  of  the  journey,  often,  they 
are  too  wobbly  to  stand  up.  This  is  not 
weakness,  but  dizziness  from  the  un- 
wonted motion.  Once  a  fool  S.  P.  C.  A. 
officer  ordered  a  number  of  the  Captain's 
steers  shot  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
too  weak  to  live.  That  greenhorn  got 
into  fifty-seven  varieties  of  trouble. 

Arrived  at  their  journey's  end  the 
steers  were  permitted  to  get  their  sea 
legs  off,  and  then  were  driven  slowly 
to  a  cattle  paradise  —  the  Ranch. 

For  there  was  flowing  water  always 
near  to  the  thirsty  nose,  and  rich  graz- 
ing, and  wonderful  wagons  from  which 
the  fodder  was  thrown  abundantly,  and 
pleasant  shade  from  a  mild  and  benefi- 
cent sun.     The  thin,  wiry  beasts  of  the 
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desert  lost  their  angles;  they  became  fat 
and  curly  of  hair  and  sleek  of  coat  and 
much  inclined  to  kink  up  their  tails  and 
cavort  off  in  clumsy  buck  jumps  just 
from  the  sheer  joy  of  living.  For  now 
they  were,  in  good  truth,  beef  cattle,  the 
aristocracy  of  fifty  thousand,  the  pick 
of  wide  ranges,  the  total  tangible  wealth 
of  a  great  principality.  To  see  them 
would  come  red-faced  men  with  broad 
hats  and  linen  dusters,  and  their  transfer 
meant  dollars  and  dollars. 

I  have  told  you  these  things  lest  you 
might  have  concluded  that  the  Captain 
did  nothing  but  shoot  ducks  and  quail 
and  ride  the  polo  ponies  around  the  En- 
closure. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Cap- 
tain was  always  going  to  Arizona,  or 
coming  back,  or  riding  here  or  driving 
there.  When  we  went  to  the  Ranch,  he 
looked  upon  our  visit  as  a  vacation,  but 
even  then  he  could  not  shoot  with  us 
as  often  as  we  all  would  have  liked. 

On  the  Arizona  range  were  the  J.  H. 
ranch,  and  the  Circle  I,  and  the  Bar  O, 
and  the  Double  R,  and  the  Box  Springs, 
and  others  whose  picturesque  names  I 
have  forgotten.  To  manage  them  were 
cow  punchers,  and  appertaining  there- 
unto were  Chinese  cooks  and  horses  and 
pump  mules  and  grub  lists,  and  many 
other  things.  The  Ranch  itself  was 
even  more  complicated  an  affair,  for,  as 
I  have  indicated,  it  meant  many  activi- 
ties besides  cattle.  And  then  there  was 
the  buying  and  selling  and  shipping. 
The  Captain  was  a  busy  man. 

And  the  Ranch  was  a  busy  place.  Its 
population  swung  through  the  nations. 
Always  the  aristocracy  was  the  cowboy. 
There  was  not  many  of  him,  for  the 
cattle  here  were  fenced  and  fattened,  but 
a  few  were  necessary  to  ride  abroad  in 
order  that  none  of  the  precious  beef  be 
mired  down,  or  tangled  in  barbed  wire, 
and  that  all  of  it  be  moved  hither  and 
yon  as  the  pasture  varied.  And,  of 
course,  the  driving,  the  loading  and  un- 
loading of  fresh  shipments  in  and  out  de- 
manded expert  handling. 

Some  of  them  came  from  the  desert, 
lean,  bronzed,  steady-eyed  men  addicted 
to  "double  barrelled"  (two  cinch)  sad- 
dles, ox-bow  stirrups,  straight  shanked 
spurs,  tall  crowned  hats,  and  grass 
ropes.      They   were   plain    "cow-punch- 


ers." Between  them  and  the  Califor- 
nia "vaqueros"  —  or  "buckeroos"  —  was 
always  much  slow  and  drawling  argu- 
ment. For  the  latter  had  been  "raised 
different"  in  about  every  particular. 
They  used  the  single-cinch  saddle;  long 
tapaderos,  or  stirrup  hoods;  curve- 
shanked  spurs  with  jingling  chains;  low, 
wide-brimmed  sombreros  and  rawhide 
ropes.  And  you  who  have  gauged  the 
earnestness  of  what  might  be  called 
"equipment  arguments"  among  those  of 
a  gentler  calling  can  well  appreciate  that 
never  did  bunk-house  conversation  lack. 

Next  to  these  cow-riders  and  horse- 
riders  came  probably  the  mule-drivers. 
There  were  many  teams  of  mules,  and 
they  were  used  for  many  things;  such  as 
plowing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  haying, 
the  building  of  irrigation  checks  and 
ditches,  freighting  and  the  like.  A  team 
comprised  from  six  to  twelve  individuals. 
The  man  in  charge  had  to  know  mules — 
which  is  no  slight  degree  of  special  wis- 
dom —  had  to  know  loads ;  had  to  un- 
derstand conditioning.  His  lantern  was 
the  first  to  twinkle  in  the  morning  as 
he  doled. out  corn  to  his  charges. 

Then  came  the  ruck  of  field  hands  of 
all  types.  The  average  field  hand  in  Cali- 
fornia is  a  cross  between  a  hobo  and  a 
laborer.  He  works  probably  about  half 
the  year.  The  other  half  he  spends  on 
the  road,  tramping  it  from  place  to  place. 
Like  the  common  hobo,  he  begs  his  way, 
when  he  can ;  catches  freight  train  rides ; 
consorts  in  thickets  with  his  kind.  Un- 
like the  common  hobo,  however,  he 
generally  has  money  in  his  pocket  and 
always  carries  a  bed-roll.  The  latter 
consists  of  a  blanket  or  so,  or  quilt,  and 
a  canvas  strapped  around  the  whole. 

You  can  see  him  at  any  time  plodding 
along  the  highways  and  railroads,  the 
roll  slung  across  his  back.  He  much  ap- 
preciates a  lift  in  your  rig,  and  some- 
times proves  worth  the  trouble.  His 
labor  raises  him  above  the  level  degra- 
dation of  the  ordinary  tramp ;  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  spirit  gives  his  point  of 
view  an  originality ;  the  nomadic  stirring 
of  his  blood  keeps  him  going. 

In  the  course  of  years  he  has  crossed 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  a 
half  dozen  times.  He  has  harvested  ap- 
ples in  Siskiyou  and  oranges  in  River- 
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side;  he  has  chopped  sugar  pine  in  the 
snows  of  the  Sierras  and  manzafiita  on 
the  blazing  hillsides  of  San  Bernardino; 
he  has  garnered  the  wheat  of  the  great 
Santa  Clara  valley  and  the  alfalfa  of 
San  Fernando.  And  whenever  the  need 
for  change  or  the  desire  for  a  drink  has 
struck  him,  he  has  drawn  his  pay, 
strapped  his  bed-roll,  and  cheerfully 
hiked  away  down  the  long  and  dusty 
trail. 

That  is  his  chief  defect  as  a  field 
hand  —  his  unreliability.  He  seems  to 
have  no  great  pride  in  finishing  out  a 
job,  although  he  is  a  good  worker  while 
he  is  at  it.  The  Captain  used  to  send 
in  the  wagon  to  bring  men  out,  but  re- 
fused absolutely  to  let  any  man  ride  in 
anything  going  the  other  way.  Never- 
theless the  hand,  when  the  wanderlust 
hit  him,  trudged  cheerfully  the  long  dis- 
tance to  town.    I  am  not  sure  that  a  new 


type  is  not  thus  developing,  a  type  as  dis- 
tinct in  its  way  as  the  riverman  or  the 
cowboy.  It  is  not  as  high  a  type,  of 
course,  for  it  has  not  the  strength  either 
of  sustained  and  earnest  purpose,  nor  of 
class  loyalty;  but  still  it  makes  for  new 
species. 

The  California  field  hand  has  mother- 
wit,  independence,  a  certain  reckless 
you-be-damned  courage,  a  wandering  in- 
stinct. He  quits  work  not  because  he 
wants  to  loaf,  but  because  he  wants  to 
go  somewhere  else.  He  is  always  on  the 
road  traveling,  traveling,  traveling.  It 
is  not  hope  of  gain  that  takes  him,  for 
In  the  scarcity  of  labor  wages  are  as  high 
here  as  there.  It  is  not  desire  for  dissi- 
pation that  lures  him  from  labor;  he 
drinks  hard  enough,  but  the  liquor  is  as 
potent  here  as  two  hundred  miles  away. 

He  looks  you  steadily  enough  in  the 
eye,  and  he  begs  his  bread  and  commits 
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his  depredations  half-humorously,  as 
though  all  this  were  fooling  that  both 
you  and  he  understood.  What  his  im- 
pelling motive  is  I  cannot  say,  nor 
whether  he  himself  understands  it,  this 
restlessness  that  turns  his  feet  ever  to 
the  pleasant  California  highways,  an  Ish- 
mael  of  the  road. 

But  this  very  unreliability  forces  the 
ranchmen  to  the  next  element  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  Ranch's  people  —  the 
Orientals.  They  are  good  workers, 
these  little  brown  and  yellow  men,  un- 
obtrusive and  skilled.  They  do  not  quit 
until  the  job  is  done;  they  live  frugally; 
they  are  efficient.  The  only  thing  we 
have  against  them  is  that  we  are  afraid 
of  them.  They  crowd  our  people  out. 
Into  a  community  they  edge  themselves 
little  by  little.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
they  have  saved  enough  capital  to  begin 
to  buy  land.  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
they  nave  taken  up  all  the  small  farms 
from  the  whites  who  cannot  or  will  not 
live  in  competition  with  Oriental  fru- 
gality. The  Valley,  or  Cove,  or  Flat 
has  become  Japanese.  They  do  not  amal- 
gamate. Their  progeny  are  Japanese 
unchanged ;  and  their  progeny  born  here 
are  American  citizens. 

In  the  face  of  public  sentiment,  re- 
striction, savage  resentment,  they  have 
made  head.  They  are  continuing  to 
make  head.  The  effects  are  as  yet  small 
in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  body  poli- 
tic, but  more  and  more  of  the  fertile, 
beautiful  little  farm  centers  of  Califor- 
nia are  becoming  the  breeding  grounds 
of  Japanese  colonies.  As  the  pressure 
of  population  on  the  other  side  increases, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  a  result.  We 
are  afraid  of  them. 

The  ranchmen  know  this.  "We  would 
use  white  labor,"  say  they,  "if  we  could 
get  it  and  rely  on  it.  But  we  cannot; 
and  we  must  have  labor!"  The  debt  of 
California  to  the  Orientals  can  hardly 
be  computed.  The  citrus  crop  is  almost 
entirely  moved  by  them,  and  all  other 
produce  depends  so  largely  on  them  that 
it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  without  them  a  large  part  of 
the  State's  produce  would  rot  in  fields. 
We  do  not  want  the  Oriental,  and  yet 
we  must  have  him,  must  have  more  of 
him  if  we  are  to  reach  our  fullest  de- 


velopment.   It  is  a  dilemma;  a  paradox. 

And  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  the  paradox 
only  exists  because  we  will  not  face  facts 
in  a  common-sense  manner.  As  I  re- 
member it,  the  original  anti-Oriental 
howl  out  here  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  Chinaman  and  Japanese  saved 
his  money  and  took  it  home  with  him. 
In  the  peculiar  circumstances  we  should 
not  object  to  that.  We  cannot  get  our 
work  done  by  our  own  people;  we  are 
forced  to  hire  in  outsiders  to  do  it;  we 
should  expect,  as  a  country,  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  what  we  get.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly more  desirable  to  get  our  work  done 
at  home,  but  if  we  cannot  find  the  help, 
what  more  reasonable  than  that  we 
should  get  it  outside  —  and  pay  for  it  ? 
If  we  insist  that  the  Oriental  is  a  detri- 
ment as  a  permanent  resident,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  we  need  his  labor,  what 
else  is  there  to  do  but  pay  him  and  let 
him  go  when  has  done  his  job? 

And  he  will  go  if  pay  is  all  he  gets. 
Only  when  he  is  permitted  to  settle 
down  to  his  favorite  agriculture  in  a 
fertile  country  does  he  stay  permanently. 
To  be  sure  a  certain  number  of  him  en- 
gages in  various  other  commercial  call- 
ings, but  that  number  bears  always  a 
very  definite  proportion  to  the  Oriental 
population  in  general.  And  it  is  harm- 
less. 

It  is  not  absolute  restriction  of  immi- 
gration we  want  —  although  I  believe 
immigration  should  be  numerically  re- 
stricted —  but  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  right  to  hold  real  estate.  To  many 
minds  this  may  seem  a  denial  of  the 
"equal  rights  of  man."  I  doubt  whether 
in  some  respects  men  have  equal  rights. 
Certainly  Brown  has  not  an  equal  right 
with  Jones  to  spank  Jones'  small  boy; 
nor  do  I  believe  the  rights  of  any  foreign 
nation  paramount  to  our  own  right  to 
safeguard  ourselves  by  proper  legislation. 

These  economics  have  taken  us  a  long 
distance  from  the  Ranch  and  its  Orien- 
tals. The  Japanese  contingent  were 
mainly  occupied  with  the  fruit,  possess- 
ing a  peculiar  deftness  in  pruning  and 
caring  for  the  prunes  and  apricots.  The 
Chinese  had  to  do  with  irrigation  and 
with  the  vegetables.  Their  broad 
woven-straw  hats  and  light  denim 
clothes  lent  the  particular  landscape  they 
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happened  for  the  moment  to  adorn  a 
peculiarly  foreign  and  picturesque  air. 

And  outside  of  these  were  various  spe- 
cial callings  represented  by  one  or  two 
men,  such  as  the  stable  men,  the  bee 
keeper,  the  blacksmith  and  wagon- 
wright,  the  various  cooks  and  cookees, 
the  gardeners,  the  "varmint  catcher," 
and  the  like. 

Nor  must  be  forgotten  the  animals, 
both  wild  and  tame.  Old  Ben  and 
Young  Ben  and  Linn,  the  bird  dogs; 
the  dachshunds;  the  mongrels  of  the 
men's  quarters;  all  the  domestic  fowls; 
the  innumerable  and  blue-blooded  hogs; 
the  polo  ponies  and  brood  mares,  the 
stallions  and  driving  horses  and  cow 
horses,  colts,  yearlings,  the  young  and 
those  enjoying  a  peaceful  and  honorable 
old  age;  Pollymckittrick,  Redmond's 
cat,  and  fifty  others,  half  wild  crea- 
tures; vireos  and  orioles  in  the  trees 
around  the  house ;  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  blackbirds  rising  in  huge 
swarms  like  gnats;  full-voiced  meadow- 
larks  on  the  fence  posts;  herons  stalking 
solemnly,  or  waiting  like  so  many  Japa- 
nese bronzes  for  a  chance  at  a  gopher; 
red-tailed  hawks  circling  slowly,  pigeon 
hawks  passing  with  their  falcon  dart, 
little,  gaudy,  sparrow  hawks  on  top  the 
telephone  poles;  buzzards,  stately  and 
wonderful  in  flight,  repulsive  when  at 
rest;  barn-owls  dwelling  in  the  hay- 
stacks, and  horned  owls  in  the  hollow 
trees ;  the  game  in  countless  numbers ;  all 
the  smaller  animals  and  tiny  birds  in 
species  too  numerous  to  catalogue  —  all 
these  drew  their  full  sustenance  of  life 
from  the  Ranch's  smiling  abundance. 

And  the  mules;  I  must  not  forget 
them.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  a 
mule.  He  knows  more  than  the  horse, 
just  as  the  goose  or  the  duck  knows  more 
than  the  chicken.  Six  days  the  mules  on 
the  Ranch  labored,  but  on  the  seventh 
they  were  turned  out  into  the  pastures  to 
rest  and  roll  and  stand  around  gossiping 
sociably,  rubbing  their  long  ridiculous 
Roman  noses  together,  or  switching 
the  flies  off  one  another  with  their 
tasselled  tails.  Each  evening  at  sun- 
set all  the  various  teams  came  in 
from  different  directions,  converging  at 
the  lane,  and  plodding  dustily  up  its 
length  to  the  sheds  and  their  night's  rest. 


Five  evenings  thus  they  come  in  si- 
lence. But  on  the  sixth  each  and  every 
mule  lifted  up  his  voice  in  rejoicing  over 
the  morrow.  The  distant  wayfarer  — 
familiar  with  ranch  ways  —  hearing  this 
strident,  discordant  thankful  chorus  far 
across  the  evening  peace  of  the  wide 
country,  would  thus  have  known  this 
was  Saturday  night,  and  that  to-morrow 
was  the  Sabbath,  the  day  of  rest! 

CHAPTER   XIV 

The  Last  Hunt 

OF  ALL  Ranch  visits  the  last  day 
neared.  Always  we  forgot  it 
until  the  latest  possible  moment, 
for  we  did  not  like  to  think  of  it.  Then 
when  the  realization  could  be  no  longer 
denied,  we  planned  a  grand  day  just  to 
finish  up  on.  The  telephone's  tiny,  thin 
voice  returned  acceptances  from  distant 
neighbors ;  so  bright  and  early  we  waited 
at  the  cross-roads  rendezvous. 

And  from  the  four  directions  they 
came,  jogging  along  in  carts  or  spring- 
wagons,  swaying  swiftly  in  automobiles 
whose  brass  flashed  back  the  early  sun. 
As  each  vehicle  drew  up,  the  greetings 
flew,  charged  electrically  with  the  dry, 
chaffing  humor  of  the  out-of-doors. 
When  we  finally  climbed  the  fence  into 
the  old  cornfield  we  were  almost  a  dozen. 
There  were  the  Captain,  Uncle  Jim  and 
myself  from  the  Ranch;  and  T.  and  his 
three  sons  and  two  guests  from  Stock- 
dale  Ranch ;  the  sporting  parson  of  the 
entire  neighborhood,  and  Dodge  and  his 
three  beautiful  dogs. 

Spread  out  in  a  rough  line  we  tramped 
away  through  the  dried  and  struggling 
ranks  of  the  Egyptian  corn.  Quail 
buzzed  all  around  us  like  angry  hornets. 
We  did  not  fire  a  shot.  Each  had  his 
limit  of  twenty-five  still  before  him,  and 
each  wanted  to  have  all  the  fun  he  could 
out  of  getting  them.  Shooting  quail  in 
Egyptian  corn  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
not  much  fun.  We  joked  each  other, 
and  whistled  and  sang,  and  trudged 
manfully  along,  gun  over  shoulder. 

The  pale  sun  was  strengthening;  the 
mountains  were  turning  darker  as  they 
threw  aside  the  filmy  rose  of  early  day; 
in  tree  tops  a  row  of  buzzards  sat,  their 
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PLODDING  ALONG   THE   HIGHWAYS  AND 

RAILROADS,     THE     ROLL     SLUNG 

ACROSS  HIS  BACK 

wings  outspread  like  the  heraldic  devices 
of  a  foreign  nation.  Thousands  of  doves 
whistled  away;  thousands  of  smaller 
birds  rustled  and  darted  before  our  ad- 
vancing lines;  tens  of  thousands  of 
blackbirds  sprinkled  the  bare  branches 
of  single  trees,  uttering  the  many- 
throated  multitude  call;  and  underneath 
all  this  light  and  joyous  life,  the  busi- 
ness-like little  quail  darted  away  in  their 
bullet  flight. 

Always  they  bore  across  our  front  to 
the  left ;  for,  on  that  side,  paralleling  our 
course,  ran  a  long  ravine  or  "dry 
slough."  It  was  about  ten  feet  deep  on 
the  average,  probably  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  was  densely  grown  with   a  tangle 


of  willows,  berry  vines, 
creepers,  wild  grape,  and 
the  like.  Into  this  the  quail 
pitched. 

By  the  time  we  had  cov- 
ered the  mile  length  of  that 
cornfield  we  had  dumped 
an  unguessable  number  of 
quail  into  that  slough. 

Then  we  walked  back 
the  entire  distance  —  still 
with  our  guns  over  our 
shoulders  —  but  this  time 
along  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  We 
shouted  and  threw  clods  and  kicked  on 
the  trees  and  rattled  things,  urging  the 
hidden  quail  once  more  to  flight.  The 
thicket  seemed  alive  with  them.  We 
caught  glimpses  as  they  ran  before  us, 
pacing  away  at  a  great  rate,  their 
feathers  sleek  and  trim;  they  buzzed 
away  at  bewildering  pitches  and  angles; 
they  sprang  into  the  tops  of  bushes, 
cocking  their  head  plumes  forward. 
Their  various  clicking  undercalls,  chat- 
terings,  and  chirrings  filled  the  thicket 
as  full  of  sound  as  of  motion.  And  in 
the  middle  distance  before  and  behind 
us  they  mocked  us  with  their  calls. 
"You  cant  shoot!  You  cant  shoot!" 
Some  of  them  flew  ever  ahead,  some 
of  them  doubled  back  and  dropped  into 
the  slough  behind  us;  but  a  proportion 
broke  through  the  thicket  and  settled  in 
the  wide  fields  on  the  other  side.  After 
them  we  went,  and  for  the  first  time 
opened  our  guns  and  slipped  the  yellow 
shells  into  the  barrels. 

For  this  field  on  the  other  side  was 
the  wide  open  plain,  and  it  was  grown 
over  by  tiny,  half-knee-high  thickets  of 
tumbleweed,  with  here  and  there  a  trifle 
of  sage  brush.  Between  these  miniature 
thickets  wound  narrow  strips  of  sandy 
soil,  like  streams  and  bays  and  estuaries 
in  shape.  We  knew  that  the  quail  would 
lie  well  here,  for  they  hate  to  cross  bare 
openings. 

Therefore,  we  threw  out  our  skirmish 
line,  and  the  real  advance  in  force  be- 
gan. 

Every  man  retrieved  his  own  birds,  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  in  the  tumble- 
weed.  While  one  was  searching,  the 
rest  would  get  ahead  of  him.  The  line 
became  disorganized;  broke  into  groups; 
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finally  disintegrated  entirely.  Each  man 
hunted  for  himself,  circling  the  tumble- 
weed  patches,  combing  carefully  their 
edges  for  the  quail  that  sometimes  burst 
into  the  air  fairly  at  his  feet.  When  he 
had  killed  one,  he  walked  directly  to  the 
spot.  On  the  way  he  would  flush  two  or 
three  more.  They  were  tempting,  but 
we  were  old  hands  at  the  sport,  and  we 
knew  only  too  well  that  if  we  yielded 
so  far  as  to  shoot  a  second  before  we 
had  picked  up  the  first,  the  probabilities 
were  strong  that  the  first  would  never 
be  found. 

In  this  respect  such  shooting  requires 
good  judgment.  It  is  generally  useless 
to  try  to  shoot  a  double,  even  though  a 
dozen  easy  shots  are  in  the  air  at  once ; 
and  yet,  occasionally,  on  a  day  when 
Koos-ey-oonek  is  busy  elsewhere,  it  may 
happen  that  the  birds  flush  across  a 
wide,  bare  space.  It  is  well  to  keep  a 
weather  eye  open  for  such  chances. 

With  a  green  crowd  and  in  different 
cover  such  shooting  might  have  been 
dangerous,  but  with  an  abundance  of 
birds,  in  this  wide,  open  prairie,  cool 
heads  knew  enough  to  keep  wide  apart 
and  to  look  before  they  shot.  The  fun 
grew  fast  and  furious,  and  the  guns 
popped  away  like  fire-crackers.  In  fact, 
tue  fun  grew  a  little  too  fast  and  furious 
to  suit  D. 

D.  had  beautiful  and  well-trained 
dogs.  Ordinarily  any  one  of  us  would 
have  esteemed  it  a  high  privilege  to 
shoot  over  them.  In  fact,  I  have  often 
declared  myself  to  the  effect  that  of  the 
three  elements  of  pleasure  compre- 
hended in  field  shooting  that  of  working 
the  dogs  was  the  chief.  Just  as  it  is  bet- 
ter to  catch  one  yellowtail  on  a  nine- 
ounce  rod  than  twenty  on  a  hand  line, 
so  it  is  better  to  kill  one  quail  over  a  well- 
trained  dog  than  a  half  dozen  "walking 

»  _  " 

em  up. 

But  this  particular  case  was  different. 
We  were  out  for  a  high  old  time;  and 
part  of  a  high  old  time  was  a  wild  and 
reckless  disregard  of  inhibitive  sporting 
conventions.  The  birds  were  here  lit- 
erally in  thousands.  Not  a  third  had 
left  the  slough  for  this  open  country; 
we  could  not  shoot  at  a  tenth  of  those 
flushed, — yet  the  guns  were  popping  con- 
tinuously.    Everybody  was  shooting  and 


laughing  and  running  about.  The  game 
was  to  pelt  away,  retrieve  your  bird  as 
quickly  as  you  could,  and  pelt  away 
again. 

The  dogs,  working  up  to  their  points 
carefully  and  stylishly,  as  good  dogs 
should,  were  being  constantly  left  in  the 
rear.  They  drew  down  to  their  points 
— and  behold  nobody  but  their  devoted 
master  would  pay  any  attention  to  their 
bird !  Everybody  else  was  engaged  busi- 
ly in  popping  away  at  any  one  of  the 
dozen-odd  other  birds  to  be  had  for  the 
selection ! 

Poor  D;  being  somewhat  biased  by 
the  accident  of  ownership,  looked  on  us 
as  a  lot  of  barbarians — as,  for  the  time 
being  we  were — nice,  happy  barbarians 
having  a  good  time.  He  worked  his 
dogs  conscientiously  and  muttered  in  his 
beard.  The  climax  came  when,  in 
the  joyous  excitement  of  the  occasion, 
someone  threw  out  a  chance  remark  on 

"those   dogs"    being   in   the   way. 

Then  D.  withdrew  with  dignity.  Hav- 
ing a  fellow-feeling  as  a  dog-handler  I 
went  over  to  console  him.  He  was  in- 
consolable, and  so  remained  until  after 
lunch. 

In  this  manner  we  made  our  way 
slowly  down  the  length  of  the  slough  and 
then  slowly  back  again.  Of  the  birds 
originally  flushed  from  the  Egyptian 
corn  into  the  thicket  but  a  small  pro- 
portion had  left  that  thicket  for  the  open 
country  of  the  tumbleweed  and  sage, 
and  of  the  latter  we  had  been  able  to 
shoot  at  a  very,  very  small  percentage. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  emptied  our 
pockets,  we  found  that  each  made  his 
bag.  We  counted  them  out,  throwing 
them  into  one  pile. 

"Twenty-four,"  counted  the  Captain. 

"Twenty-four,"  Tom  enumerated. 

"Twenty-four,"  Uncle  Jim  followed 
him. 

We  each  had  twenty-four.  And  then 
it  developed  that  every  man  had  saved 
just  one  bird  of  his  limit  until  after 
lunch.  No  one  wanted  to  be  left  out 
of  all  the  shooting  while  the  rest  filled 
their  bags,  and  no  one  had  believed  that 
anybody  but  himself  had  come  so  close 
to  the  limit. 

So  we  laughed  and  shouldered  our 
guns  and  trudged  across  country  to  the 
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clump  of  cottonwood  where  already  the 
girls  had  spread  lunch. 

That  was  a  good  lunch.  We  sat  un- 
der shady  trees,  and  the  sunlit  plains 
stretched  away  and  away  to  distant 
calm  mountains.  Near  at  hand  the 
sparse  gray  sagebrush  reared  its  bon- 
netted  heads;  far  away  it  blurred  into 
a  monochrome  where  the  plains  lifted 
and  flowed  molten  into  the  canyons  and 
crevices  of  the  foothills.  Numberless 
crows,  blackbirds,  and  wildfowl  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  very  blue  sky.  A  gray 
jackrabbit,  thinking  himself  concealed  by 
a  very  creditable  imitation  of  "a  sacatone 
hummock,  sat  motionless  not  seventy 
yards  away. 

After  lunch  we  moved  out  leisurely 
to  get  our  one  bird  apiece.  Some  of 
the  girls  followed  us.  We  were  now  epi- 
cures of  shooting,  and  each  let  many 
birds  pass  before  deciding  to  fire.  Some 
waited  for  cross  shots,  some  for  very 
easy  shots,  some  for  the  most  diffi- 
cult shots  possible.  Each  suited  his  own 
fancy. 

"I'm  all  in,"  remarked  each,  as  he 
pocketed  his  bird  and  followed  to  see  the 
others  finish. 

Next  day,  our  baggage  piled  in  most 
anywhere,  our  farewells  all  said,  we 
bowled  away  toward  town  in  the  brand 
new  machine.  Redmond  sat  in  the  front 
seat  with  the  chauffeur.  It  was  his  first 
experience  in  an  automobile,  and  he  sat 
very  rigidly  upright,  eyes  front,  his 
moustaches  bristling. 


Now  at  a  certain  point  on  the  road 
lived  a  large  black  dog — just  plain 
ranch  dog — who  was  accustomed  to  come 
bounding  out  to  the  road  to  run  along- 
side and  bark  for  an  appropriate  interval. 
This  was  an  unvarying  ceremony.  He 
was  a  large  and  prancing  dog,  and,  I 
suppose  from  his  appearance,  must  have 
been  named  Carlo.  In  the  course  of  our 
many  visits  to  the  Ranch,  we  grew  quite 
fond  of  the  dog,  and  always  looked  as 
hard  for  him  to  come  out  as  he  did 
for  us  to  come  along. 

This  day  also  the  dog  came  forth, 
but  now  he  had  no  steady-trotting  ranch 
team  to  greet.  The  road  was  smooth  and 
straight,  and  the  car  was  hitting  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  The  dog  bounded 
confidently  down  the  front  walk,  leap- 
ing playfully  in  the  air,  opened  his 
mouth  to  bark — and,  behold!  the  vehi- 
cle was  not  within  range  any  more,  but 
thirty  yards  away  and  rapidly  departing. 
So  Carlo  shut  his  mouth  and  got  down 
to  business.  For  three  hundred  yards 
he  managed  to  keep  pace  alongside,  but 
the  effort  required  all  his  forces;  not 
once  did  he  manage  to  gather  wind  for 
even  a  single  bark. 

Redmond,  in  the  front  seat,  sat 
straighter  than  ever.  From  his  lordly 
elevation  he  waved  a  lordly  hand  at  the 
poor  dog. 

"Useless!  Useless!"  said  he  loftily. 

And  looking  back  at  the  dog  seated 
panting  in  a  rapidly  disappearing  dis- 
tance, we  saw  that  he  also  knew  that  the 
Old  Order  had  changed. 


THE  END 
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THE  GRAY  WANDERER 

By  PERCY  M.  CUSHING 

Illustrated  by  Hibberd  V.  B.  Kline 

A  Tale  of  Other  Days  When  Hunters  Were  Matched  Against  the 

Wild  Goose's  Instinct 


T 


HE  tenderfoot  who  brings 
down  his  first  deer 
usually  classes  himself  in 
the  ranks  of  tenderfeet 
by  the  amount  of  exul- 
tation he  exhibits.  The 
greater  the  exultation,  the  more  tender 
the  tenderfoot.  The  big  man  of  the 
open  spaces,  the  master  hand  of  forest, 
of  marsh,  of  field,  kills  solemnly.  He  is 
none  the  less  enthusiastic,  but  his  enthu- 
siasm is  leashed  with  that  greatest  of  as- 
sets, restraint.  He  is  the  finest  handi- 
work of  that  Power  which  puts  in  some 
men,  ere  they  are  born,  the  love  of  som- 
ber autumn  distances  and  a  good  gun. 

Without  doubt  the  most  solemn  shot  a 
hunter  fires  in  this  country  is  that  which 
lays  low  a  bull  moose,  a  big  bear,  or  a 
great  elk.  But  close  behind  these  should 
come  that  trigger  pull  which  snatches 
from  a  November  sunrise  the  deep  wing 
spread  of  a  wild  Canada  goose.  For  the 
wild  goose  is  the  bull  moose,  the  big 
bear,  and  the  great  elk  of  the  upper 
air,  all  in  one.  He  is  more  wary  than 
the  moose,  wiser  than  the  bear,  swifter 
than  the  elk.  The  entire  continent  is 
his  feeding  ground,  the  whole  sweep  of 
the  Heavens  his  highway. 

The  moose  evades  danger  in  a  county ; 


the  gray  wanderer  of  the  skies  evades  it 
through  a  thousand  counties.  His  heri- 
tage is  a  hundred  years  of  gun-taught 
wisdom,  a  restless  spirit  that  knows  no 
restraint,  and  a  compass  that  marks  al- 
ways south-southeast  in  the  autumn,  al- 
ways north-northwest  in  the  spring.  He 
sees  the  sunrise  in  Ohio  and  the  sunset 
on  the  coast.  Winding  his  solemn  horn 
down  through  a  thousand  feet  of  ether, 
he  warns  of  coming  snow  through  winter 
twilights,  of  running  water  when  the 
winter's  done. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  see  an 
exulter  kill  a  Canada  goose,  and  thank- 
fully an  unusual  one.  The  exulting 
types,  not  being  favored  with  the  capa- 
bility of  solemn  thought  possessed  by  the 
goose,  are  generally  outwitted.  They  do 
their  exulting  over  the  carcasses  of  deer, 
for  its  requires  little  contemplation  to 
draw  a  square  of  brown  foreshoulder 
over  the  sights  of  a  high  powered  rifle; 
but  to  pit  one's  cunning  successfully 
against  the  world  wise  vagabonds  of  the 
raw  north  wind  needs  infinite  patience, 
immovable  determination,  and  as  solemn 
study  as  these  same  vagabonds  employ  in 
steering  clear  of  danger. 

The  theory  is  borne  out  by  fact.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  more  geese  have  been 
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killed  by  the  Indians  of  Canada  than  by 
all  the  sportsmen  combined.  Few  white 
men  are  temperamentally  so  fitted  to  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  the  gray  wanderer  as 
are  those  stoics  of  the  northland. 

I  killed  my  first  Canada  honker  on 
the  North  Dakota  prairies  about  eigh- 
teen years  ago  and  danced  a  buck  and 
wing  in  glee  about  the  shooting  pit. 
John,  the  old  Sioux,  watched  me  im- 
passively until  I  had  calmed  down.  Then 
he  said:  "Big  fool.  Never  kill  much 
goose." 

I  was  a  good  deal  of  a  boy,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  caught  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  his  meaning  then.  I  was  un- 
saddling my  horse  back  at  the  wheat 
ranch  that  night,  and  I  heard  the  old 
red-faced  pirate  telling  my  uncle  about 
it.  The  next  day  John  stayed  home, 
and  Uncle  went  to  the  pit  with  me. 
There  were  very  few  like  Uncle.  He 
was  a  silent  man  with  whom  people 
never  argued,  and  he  was  the  most 
thoughtful  hunter  and  one  of  the  best 
shots  with  his  old  hammer  ten  gauge 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

It  was  a  five  mile  drive  to  the  goose 
pit,  but  he  did  not  speak  to  me  until  the 
decoys  were  set,  every  loose  cornstalk 
we  had  disturbed  placed  back  exactly  as 
it  had  been  when  we  came,  and  we  were 
in  the  pit.    Then  he  said: 

"Boy,  a  goose  hunter  thinks  a  lot, 
shoots  a  little,  and  says  nothing." 

That  was  all.  But  it  was  enough.  We 
killed  many  geese  that  day.  And  when 
one  fell  to  my  gun,  I  choked  back  the 
cry  of  triumph  that  leaped  involuntarily 
to  my  throat.  We  stayed  till  sunset  and 
Uncle  spoke  but  once.  That  was  to 
ask  me  to  remove  a  cornstalk  that  had 
blown  against  one  of  the  decoys. 

"No  wild  goose  will  set  in  a  field  with 
a  cornstalk  balanced  on  his  back,"  he 
said. 

As  we  were  driving  home  through  the 
twilight,  he  referred  again  to  what  he 
had  said  when  we  arrived  at  the  pit. 

"A  man  who  does  not  treat  a  goose 
with  the  solemn  consideration  with 
which  a  goose  treats  a  man,  may  kill 
birds  occasionally,  but  he  will  not  kill 
them  when  nobody  else  is  killing  them." 

I  have  often  thought  of  those  words 
since,  for  in  them  lies  the  difference    be- 


tween a  good  and  an  indifferent  gunner. 

The  wild  goose  is  slowly  passing  into 
history  nowadays.  In  many  sections 
where  once  his  deep  throated  chant  min- 
gled with  the  beat  of  rain  and  wind  on 
stormy  spring  and  autumn  evenings  he  is 
not  seen  now,  save  occasionally,  in 
widely  separated  wedges,  gray  with  dis- 
tance, moving  swiftly  across  the  arch  of 
the  sky.  In  many  localities  a  whole 
spring  or  autumn  goes  by  without  the 
shadow  of  his  wings  falling  athwart  the 
land  more  than  once  or  twice. 

In  a  few  places  in  the  East  he  is  still 
found  in  fair  numbers  during  migra- 
tions ;  in  the  West,  along  the  Mississippi, 
through  the  prairie  States,  and  far 
north  in  Canada  there  even  yet  remains 
good  goose  shooting;  but  the  day  of  the 
wise  gray  cruiser  of  the  loftier  ether,  and 
of  the  heavy  old  eight  and  ten  bore  goose 
guns  with  their  black  powder,  are  draw- 
ing to  an  end.  Much  of  the  goose  shoot- 
ing of  to-day  is  done  in  retrospect. 

I  recall  seeing  Uncle  spend  four  days 
matching  all  his  great  experience,  his 
cunning  and  skill,  against  a  small  flock 
of  geese  numbering  perhaps  twenty 
birds.  It  was  in  the  spring,  and  this 
flock  was  dawdling  north  and  had 
dropped  into  a  string  of  prairie  sloughs 
a  mile  to  the  east  of  our  house.  They 
»  stayed  in  the  sloughs  during  the  night, 
coming  out  to  the  cornfields  to  feed  just 
after  daybreak. 

Uncle  discovered  them,  and  that  even- 
ing went  out  to  the  field  which  they 
seemed  most  fond  of  and  dug  a  pit,  scat- 
tering the  new  dirt,  covering  it  with 
leaves  and  cornstalks,  and  concealing  all 
traces  which  might  show  that  the  field 
had  been  disturbed.  Then  he  came  back 
home.  At  two  o'clock  next  morning, 
hours  before  the  first  hint  of  daybreak, 
he  took  five  live  decoy  geese  which  we 
had  caught  and  wing-clipped  the  year 
before,  some  wooden  decoys,  his  heavy 
ten-gauge  goose  gun,  and  started  for  the 
field.    I  went  with  him. 

Soon  after  sunrise  we  saw  a  wedge  of 
geese  heading  for  us  from  the  direction 
of  the  sloughs.  They  were  flying  low, 
stringing  out  over  a  great  distance,  and 
from  the  way  they  were  moving,  it 
seemed  certain  they  would  swing  in  and 
give  us  a  splendid  shot 


I     CAUGHT     SIGHT     OF     HIM,     SITTING     ON     A     WATER     PAIL, 

TURNING  HIS   SPECTACLES   OVER   IN   HIS   HANDS   WITH  A 

THOUGHTFUL  EXPRESSION  ON  HIS  FACE 


"They  will  swing  right  across  us,  keep 
low,"  Uncle  said.  But  it  was  one  of  the 
few  times  I  ever  saw  him  wrong  in  his 
prediction  as  to  what  geese  would  do. 
As  the  flock  drew  nearer,  they  bunched 
up  closely  and  climbed  high  in  the  air. 
They  swung  right  across  us  all  right,  but 
they  were  three  gunshots  up.  Lying 
flat  on  my  back  and  looking  up,  I  could 
see  the  gray  of  their  breasts  and  their 
long  black  necks  plainly.  They  looked 
very  close,  but  a  Canada  goose  is  a  big 
bird,  and  watching  Uncle's  face  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eyes,  I  saw  by  it  that 
the  big  gray  rascals  were  far  and  away 
too  distant. 


They  kept  straight  on  their  course  for 
a  few  hundred  yards,  then  turned  and 
came  back  across  us  again,  a  little  lower, 
but  still  too  far,  and  I  could  hear  them 
gabbling  hoarsely  among  themselves. 
Four  times  they  crossed  us,  then  scaled 
down  and  alighted  in  a  wheat  field  half 
a  mile  away.  Out  in  front  of  our  pit, 
our  decoy  geese  had  been  calling  loudly 
to  them,  but  they  paid  no  heed.  Uncle 
got  out  of  the  pit. 

"They  saw  us,"  he  said,  and  turned 
toward  home. 

He  said  nothing  more  about  the  geese 
that  night,  and  I  thought  he  had  2;iven 
up  the  quest,  until  next  morning  I  felt 
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his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  started  up 
in  the  chill  of  the  October  darkness.  I 
followed  him  out  across  the  blackness  of 
the  rolling  country.  He  carried  a  spade 
with  him.  We  reached  our  pit  of  the 
former  day,  and  I  helped  Uncle  fill  it 
in.  He  covered  all  traces  of  his  work 
with  cornstalks,  and  then  we  dug  a  new 
pit  in  another  part  of  the  field.  We  set 
out  our  decoys,  covered  over  the  newly 
dug  dirt  as  usual,  and  then  Uncle  gath- 
ered a  number  of  large  cornstalks.  These 
he  laid  over  the  top  of  the  pit  like  a 
blanket  and  crawled  under  them,  leaving 
just  his  head  out.  I  followed  his 
example. 

We  lay  flat  on  our  backs  looking 
straight  into  the  glare  of  the  rising  sun, 
and  presently  a  black  thread,  bent  sharp- 
ly in  the  middle,  came  into  our  vision 
from  the  reds  and  yellows  of  the  sunrise. 

"Coming,"  whispered  Uncle  grimly. 
And  even  as  he  spoke,  the  thread  became 
a  dotted  line  in  the  shape  of  a  great  V, 
and  the  dots  leaped  quickly  into  a  string 
of  great  black  heads  on  stiff  black  necks, 


cleaving  the  thin  air  like  rifle  balls.  Then 
the  line  closed  compactly,  lifted  high 
above  us,  and  swept  beyond.  And  look- 
ing upward,  I  saw  the  huge  wing  spread 
of  many  great  birds  and  heard  the  faint 
winnowing  of  distant  pinions. 

Over  behind  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
then  around,  and  back  over  us  again, 
never  a  whit  lower,  they  swept.  And 
out  in  front  our  five  wing-clipped  de- 
coys flapped  and  called,  rearing  upward 
toward  their  wild  brethren,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  flock  called  back,  but  that 
was  all.  We  watched  them  slide  off  to 
another  field  far  distant.  Then  we  went 
home. 

As  the  sun  was  westering  that  after- 
noon, Uncle  rode  out  from  the  ranch- 
house  half  way  to  the  field  where  was 
our  pit,  and  waited  till  he  saw  a  wedge 
of  geese  lift  from  distant  stubble  and 
settle  toward  the  sloughs.  Then  he  came 
slowly  back.  That  night  he  wound 
strips  of  gunny  sack  around  the  barrel 
of  his  gun  and  of  mine,  and  the  next 
morning  when  we  started  for  the  third 


uncle's  old  goose  gun  had  clipped  two  with  the  first,  and  one  with 

the  second  barrel 
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time,  he  left  the  wooden  decoys  behind, 
taking  only  the  wing-clipped  birds. 

"It  may  be  the  glint  of  the  gun  bar- 
rels, or  it  may  be  the  wooden  decoys," 
he  said  on  the  way,  breaking  his  usual 
silence.  "And  it  may  be  the  pit,  but  we'll 
find  out  to-day." 

We  did  not  go  to  the  pit  that  morn- 
ing. Instead,  Uncle  dug  two  holes  in  a 
large  corn  shock,  one  for  himself,  one 
for  me,  both  facing  the  east,  and  we 
crawled  in.  The  geese  were  late  in  com- 
ing that  morning,  but  when  they  did 
come,  the  performance  of  the  preceding 
mornings  was  repeated.  They  paid  no 
attention  to  us,  save  to  lift  well  out  of 
range  before  reaching  our  field,  and 
finally  settled  in  another  one. 

The  rest  of  that  day  Uncle  wore  a 
serious  face.  He  went  off  to  the  barn 
by  himself,  and  once  I  caught  sight  of 
him  sitting  on  a  water  pail,  turning  his 
spectacles  over  and  over  in  his  hands 
with  a  thoughtful  expression  on  his  face. 
I  reasoned  then  that  he  was  greatly  trou- 
bled, for  I  had  never  remembered  seeing 
him  with  his  spectacles  off  his  nose,  save 
when  he  went  to  bed,  for  without  them 
he  could  not  see  at  all.  In  the  after- 
noon I  heard  one  of  my  aunts  say  to 
the  other  that  Colton  (that  was  Uncle) 
was  all  worked  up  because  he  had  been 
balked  by  a  flock  of  geese  that  were 
"using"  the  big  cornfield. 

It  was  supper  time  before  he  came 
back  to  the  house.  I  saw  at  once  that 
something  had  pleased  him.  There  was 
an  expression  of  relief  about  him,  and 
he  was  smiling,  a  rare  thing  for  him 
to  do. 

We  had  finished  supper  before  he 
spoke.  Then  he  said:  "Be  ready  to 
start  early  to-morrow,  boy.  We'll  kill 
our  geese  then,  and  we'll  kill  double  por- 
tion for  the  trouble  they've  given  us." 
Then  he  went  to  bed. 

In  the  yellow  light  of  the  lantern  in 
the  horse  barn  a  few  hours  later,  I  could 
see  that  he  was  still  smiling  to  himself, 
and  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  was  go- 


ing into  the  sloughs  after  the  geese.    He 
shook  his  head. 

"If  you  shoot  at  geese  on  the  water 
when  they're  using  fields  near  it  for  feed, 
they'll  quit  the  country.  Wait — we'll 
kill  them  to-day." 

He  led  the  way  straight  to  the  pit  we 
had  abandoned  two  days  before,  set  out 
the  live  decoys,  and  crawled  under  the 
blanket  of  cornstalks  as  usual.  It  was 
a  long,  lonesome  wait  for  daylight,  but 
Uncle  was  more  communicative  this 
morning  than  was  customary  for  him. 
He  spoke  to  me  on  three  occasions,  once 
to  remark  the  raw  wind  that  blew  at 
our  backs,  twice  to  ask  me  for  matches. 
Then  when  the  East  showed  faintly 
gray,  he  put  out  his  pipe  and,  quietly 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a  strip  of  gunny 
sack,  laid  it  across  his  face  so  that  it  cov- 
ered his  entire  head  and  tucked  the  ends 
under  the  back  of  his  neck  to  hold  it. 

"Now,  boy,"  he  said,  "when  you  see 
them  coming,  tell  me,  and  when  you  feel  - 
the  wind  of  their  wings  on  your  face,  sit 
up  and  shoot.     Never  mind  me." 

I  was  too  astonished  at  his  actions  to 
reply.  Far  off  over  the  gentle  swells  of 
the  country,  the  dawn  opened  up,  opaque 
and  wan.  Slowly  the  tones  changed, 
ripened  to  yellow,  to  red.  Above,  the 
gray  dome  of  sky,  cloud  serried  and  wind 
streaked,  opened  its  cavernous  distances. 
Then  the  sun  looked  up  from  the  mist 
that  billowed  along  the  back  of  the 
world,  and  out  of  the  far  November  dis- 
tances, a  harrow  of  wild  geese  lifted, 
lengthened,  and  swayed  toward  us,  bat- 
tling up  the  track  of  the  wind. 

"They're  coming,"  I  whispered. 

Uncle  did  not  reply.  He  lay  perfectly 
motionless.  Minutes  passed.  Then  the 
big  black  heads  on  the  long  black  necks, 
with  the  smooth,  bulging  bodies  behind, 
looking  like  great  winged  bottles,  bored 
into  my  eyes,  closed  up,  lifted,  and  swept 
high  over  and  beyond  us.  I  could  hear 
them  talking  to  each  other  in  low,  gut- 
tural tones.  I  stretched  my  head  back- 
ward till  my  neck  ached,  and  the  sky 
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swam  and  mingled,  a  confused  blur  be- 
fore my  eyes,  but  I  could  not  see  the 
flock,  and  I  dared  not  raise  to  look. 

The  guttural  gabbling  died  out.  A 
long,  silent  moment  dragged  by.  Then 
a  hoarse  note,  astoundingly  near  at  hand 
and  a  bit  to  the  right,  sounded  in  my 
ears.  I  rolled  my  eyes  as  far  as  I  could 
without  moving  my  head,  rolled  them 
around  till  the  muscles  ached,  and — the 
next  instant  they  were  filled  with  huge 
flapping  wings.  Down  wind  a  hundred 
yards  swept  the  flock,  and  the  edge  of 
the  pit  hid  them.  But  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  the  next  I  felt  the  cold  fan 
of  air  on  my  face,  and  I  leaped  to  my 
knees,  reaching  for  my  gun,  a  broad, 
gray  breast  flaring  sharply  in  my  eyes 
and  the  dull  roar  of  black  powder  crash- 
ing in  my  ears. 

And — well,  the  gray  wall  of  breast 
and  the  broad  wings  collapsed,  and  be- 
side me  I  heard  the  thunder  of  Uncle's 
heavy  artillery.  A  moment  later,  when 
the  smoke  cleared,  three  gray  breasts, 
besides  the  one  I  had  accounted  for,  lay 
limp  on  the  field.  Uncle's  old  goose  gun 
had  clipped  two  with  the  first  and  one 
with  the  second  barrel. 

And  as  for  Uncle  himself,  he  sat 
calmly  in  the  pit  folding  up  a  strip  of 
gunnysack.  Then  for  the  first  time  it 
dawned  on  me.  Of  course  it  had  been 
his  glasses.  The  geese  coming  from  the 
east,  toward  which  we  had  always  faced, 
had  seen  the  reflection  of  the  rising  sun 
on  the  crystals  and,  being  geese  and  the 
savants  of  the  air,  they  had  known  that 
behind  those  bright  spots  of  reflection 
lay  danger. 

"Boy,"  said  Uncle,  solemnly,  as  we 
wTere  going  home,  "I've  been  forty  years 
finding  out  that  a  goose  is  wiser  than 
most  men,  and  I'm  not  through  yet.  Re- 
member it." 

I  have  had  cause  to. 

It  is  good  and  delicate  sport  to  stalk 
geese  in  the  open  country  with  a  small 
bore  rifle,  say  a  .25-20.  The  care,  cau- 
tion, and  hard  work  necessary  to  get  a 
shot  at  a  flock  of  the  gray  wanderers  as 
they  feed  in  a  grain  field,  always  one  big 
gander  on  picket  duty  atop  the  highest 
rise  of  ground,  makes  the  bagging  of  a 
pair  of  birds  in  a  morning  a  worthy  ac- 
complishment.     Shooting  over  live  and 


wooden  decoys  on  the  points  and  bars  of 
coast  bays  is  even  more  fascinating,  as 
the  big  birds  can  be  seen  coming  from  a 
great  distance,  and  there  are  few  sights 
more  thrilling  than  a  harrow  of  geese 
dropping  to  decoys  from  the  lonesome 
gray  background  of  winter  skies  and 
waters.  Shooting  on  water  of  this  sort 
is  not  disastrous  to  future  sport,  as  it  is 
in  regions  where  the  birds  are  feeding  on 
surrounding  fields.  Bar  gunning  for 
Canada  geese  is  still  followed  with  excel- 
lent success  in  some  of  the  famed  wild 
fowling  grounds  of  the  South. 

It  is  in  the  more  thickly  populated 
sections  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  that 
geese  are  growing  scarcer  yearly,  and 
that  bagging  them  is  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a  feat.  The  capture  of  a  single 
big  honker  in  these  sections  has  often 
meant  more  of  a  triumph  to  many  sports- 
men than  the  bagging  of  a  dozen  in  good 
goose  country. 

Some  years  ago  we  were  goose  shoot- 
ing on  a  sand  bar  in  Southern  waters. 
Our  blind  was  on  the  end  of  a  long 
bright  bar,  and  though  we  had  a  goodly 
outlay  of  live  and  wooden  decoys  (idols, 
they  are  called  in  the  South),  we  did 
not  get  a  shot  for  two  days.  There  were 
plenty  of  geese  moving,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  them,  intermingled  with 
brant.  Other  hunters  were  bringing  in 
good  bags  daily,  but  we  did  not  seem 
able  to  connect.  The  birds  would  start 
for  our  blind,  but  when  a  few  hundred 
yards  off  would  rear  backward  and 
away.  The  third  day,  after  a  lot  of 
hard  thinking,  we  discovered  the  reason. 

Several  hundred  yards  from  our  sand 
point,  out  in  the  bay,  was  a  mud  flat 
on  which  was  what  was  locally  known  as 
a  seaweed  bunk.  This  was  a  mass  of  sea- 
weed which  had  piled  upon  the  mud  flat 
and  which  resisted  the  influence  of  the 
tide  to  carry  it  away.  In  order  to  reach 
our  decoys  in  the  wind,  which  had  been 
prevailing  (geese,  like  other  wild  fowl 
always  come  to  decoys  against  the  wind) 
the  birds  would  have  had  to  cross  this 
seaweed  bunk.  Our  guide,  a  local  gun- 
ner, said,  when  we  suggested  that  the 
bunk  might  have  something  to  do  with 
turning  the  geese,  that  it  had  never  done 
so  in  past  years.  We  did  everything  pos- 
sible to  conceal  the  blind,  and  rearranged 
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the  decoys,  but  with  no  avail.  Then  wc 
finally  turned  our  search  for  trouble  to 
the  seaweed  bunk  again.  A  close  exami- 
nation of  it  showed  that  the  wreck  of  a 
shattered  duck  boat  lay  half  covered  in 
the  tangle  of  seaweed. 

"I'll  bet  that's  what  has  spoiled 
things,"  said  our  guide,  and  he  was  right. 
We  removed  the  old  punt  and  killed 
as  many  geese  as  anyone. 

"Foxy  old  cusses,"  said  the  guide; 
"they  know  a  sneak-box  is  pretty  apt  to 
have  a  gun  in  it,  now,  don't  they?" 

Two  of  us  had  gone  to  Great  South 
Bay  duck  shooting.  It  was  noon,  and 
we  were  rowing  back  to  our  sloop 
from  the  point  on  which  our  blind  was 
situated.  There  was  little  or  no  wind, 
and  we  could  see  a  long  way  on  the  glass- 
like water.  To  the  left,  out  in  the  open 
bay,  a  blot  on  the  calm  surface,  was  a 
raft  of  broad  bill.  Southward,  along 
the  edge  of  the  channel,  a  scattering  of 
scoters  were  feeding.  Overhead  a  pair 
of  herring  gull  slid  off  lazily  to  leeward 
on  still  wing.  Half  a  mile  ahead  of  us, 
beyond  the  sloop,  lay  a  white  sand  bar 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  water.  On 
this  bar  sat  several  large  birds. 

When  we  first  discovered  them  they 
looked  like  a  number  of  gulls.  But  there 
was  something  a  little  different  in  the 
way  they  sat  up,  high  and  dark  against 
the  bright  streak  of  the  bar. 

"I  believe  they  are  brant,"  I  said  to 
Jim. 

"Naw,  gulls,"  he  retorted. 

We  argued  and  kept  on  rowing  till  we 
were  abreast  of  the  sloop. 

"Maybe  they  are  brant,"  Jim  then  ad- 
mitted ;  "let's  keep  on  and  see."  Another 
five  minutes  and  we  exclaimed  in  a 
breath:    "Geese!" 

At  this  time  we  were  but  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  birds,  six  of  them. 
How  big  they  looked.  Five  of  them 
close  together  to  the  right,  one  big 
whopper  a  few  yards  to  the  left,  all  by 
himself. 

They  were  the  only  geese  I  have  ever 
seen  to  which  the  colloquial  meaning  of 
the  name  applied.  I  have  often  won- 
dered since  why  they  let  us  paddle  up 
to  them.  They  must  have  been  very 
tired.  But  at  the  time  we  were  too  ex- 
cited, too  keenly  athrill  with  the  chance 


that  might,  and  yet  might  not,  be  ours, 
to  marvel  at  the  folly  of  those  geese. 

Wc  had  unshipped  the  oars  and, 
crouching  low  in  the  boat,  were  pushing 
her  gently  through  the  shallow  water. 
During  that  last  hundred  yards,  I  doubt 
if  either  of  us  breathed.  We  just  lay 
there  and  pushed  quietly,  fearfully,  lest 
the  big  birds  should  rise  before  the  boat 
should  reach  the  forty-yard  mark,  where 
we  knew  there  would  be  a  chance.  I  re- 
member how  the  slow  progress  of  the 
boat  filled  me  with  a  wild  desire  to  give 
a  few  desperate  shoves  with  the  oar,  but 
my  instinct  warned  me  that  any  quick 
motion  would  be  fatal. 

As  the  hundred  yards  dwindled  to  sev- 
enty-five, one  hand  stole  to  the  double- 
barrel,  while  the  other  still  operated  the 
oar.  I  remember  wishing  for  a  heavy 
load  in  the  shells.  The  gun  itself  was 
woefully  light,  a  little,  open-bored  thing, 
with  twenty-eight  inch  barrels.  The 
charge  was  but  three  drams,  and  an 
ounce  of  number  five.  What  chance 
had  such  a  combination  against  the 
downy  armor  of  an  old  Canadian 
honker  ? 

We  could  see  the  colors  on  the  birds 
plainly  now,  the  long  black  necks,  the 
black  bills,  the  slaty  back,  and  the  lighter 
feathers  of  the  sides.  One  by  one  the 
geese  stopped  feeding  and  sat  up,  their 
necks  lifted,  twirling  lightly  about  in  the 
water  as  though  they  were  attached  be- 
low by  wires  which  someone  was  turn- 
ing between  thumb  and  forefinger.  By 
their  actions  we  knew  they  would  rise 
at  any  instant,  and  our  hearts  ham- 
mered in  our  throats. 

The  seventy-five  yards  became  sixty, 
then  fifty,  and  then  three  more  gentle 
pushes,  and — the  water  shoaled  abruptly 
and  the  keel  of  the  boat  grounded. 

"Now,"  whispered  John. 

We  sat  up.  Six  pairs  of  great  gray 
wings  churned  the  water  to  foam. 
There  was  a  mighty  flapping  over  the 
end  of  my  light  field  gun,  I  saw  a  broad 
gray  back,  and  I  pulled  quick,  right  and 
then  left.  The  old  gander  absorbed  both 
loads,  crumpled,  his  neck  buckling,  his 
legs  dropping,  and  hit  the  water  like  a 
load  of  brick. 

My  eyes  shot  after  the  rest  of  the  flock 
and  reached  them  just  in  time  to  see  one 
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of  them  toppling  out  of  the  sky  like  a 

crippled     aeroplane.        John's     number 

fives  had  overtaken  him  in  one  of  the 

longest  shots  I  have  ever  seen.     I've  often 

wondered  how  those  tiny  pellets  did  the 

work.     They  must  have  sifted  in  with 

the  grain  of  the  feathers.     Anyway,  the 

bird  was  dead.    John  broke  his  gun  and 

tossed  out  the  empty  shells. 

"Well?"   he  remarked  with  just  the 

faintest  trace  of  brightness  in  his  eyes. 

"Well— yes,"  I  replied. 
*         *  *  *  *         *         * 

That  was  last  year,  previous  to  which 
time  I  had  not  killed  a  honker  on  the 
bay  in  ten  seasons.  In  three  or  four 
weeks  during  each  of  those  seasons  I 
had  seen  perhaps  four  or  five  small  flocks 
of  geese  passing  over,  all  so  high,  up  that 
the  outline  of  their  columns  of  march 
was  gray  with  distance.  Fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  ago,  never  an  autumn  went 
by  that  the  November  skies,  from  drab 
down  to  saffron  sunset,  wTere  not  con- 
stantly marked  by  wedge  upon  wedge  of 
wild  geese,  driving  southward.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  locality  many  of  the 
flocks  went  over  very  high,  and  only  a 


comparatively  few  dropped  into  the  bay, 
but  there  were  geese  always  passing. 

Of  frost  bound  nights,  intermingled 
with  the  stentorian  honking  of  the  Can- 
ada geese,  came  down  the  wind  the  gab- 
bling of  smaller  varieties  that  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  seen  passing  over  at 
all.  What  has  become  of  these  flying 
squadrons  of  the  upper  air  trails?  Where 
are  they,  that  they  no  longer  weave 
their  V-shaped  tracery  across  the  blue 
distances?  Surely  they  have  not  changed 
the  old  uncharted  paths  which  years  be- 
fore their  ancestors  laid  out.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  their  compasses  still  mark  south- 
southeast  in  the  autumn,  north-northwest 
in  the  spring. 

No,  it  is  not  that.  It  is  that  they  have 
been  yielding  to  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  all  wild  things  must  yield.  Their 
day  is  passing,  slowly  but  immutably, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  the  sky 
channels  which  were  theirs  shall  be  de- 
serted. Then  the  song  of  the  raw  north 
wind  will  waken  in  the  hearts  of  but  a 
few  old  men  that  forgotten  chord  which 
once  completed  the  wild  harmonies  of 
blustery  spring  nights. 
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LEARNING  TO 
SAIL  AN  ICE- 
BOAT 

By 
EDWARD  LYELL  FOX 

Illustrated  with   Photographs 

What    a     Yachtsman     Learned 

When   He   Was    Turned 

Loose  on  Runners 


===\  O  frozen  Great  South 
Bay — that  still,  inland 
sea  washing  Long  Isl- 
and's southern  shore  — 
there  came  one  bright 
midwinter  morning,  a 
Man.  A  yachtsman,  master  of  his  sail- 
ing from  catboat  to  forty-footer,  from 
keel  to  mast  head,  he  came  on  scoffing 
bent.  For  at  his  club,  the  week  before, 
the  conversation  had  strayed  to  ice-boat- 
ing and  fastening  there  had  blazed  sud- 
denly into  discussion  vituperative.  This, 
because  the  Man  had  ridiculed  the  sport 
before  a  friend,  the  latter  one  of  its  most 
zealous  pursuers.  And  so  in  the  course 
of  lurid  argument  it  simply  had  to  be 
that  the  Man  was  dared  by  his  friend  to 
go  down  to  Moriches  and  there  sail  an 
ice-boat,  alone. 

All  of  which  explains  why  we  find  the 
lonely  figure  this  day,  whereof  we  know, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  sedgy,  frozen 
bay.  Back,  beyond  the  field  somewhere, 
his  friend  had  stopped  to  instruct  the 
chauffeur  about  the  returning  hour  and 
had  bidden  the  Man  to  go  ahead  and 
await  him  down  on  the  shore.  And  so 
we  see  the  Man  admiring  the  shifting 
white  picture  spread  out  before  him — the 
sweep  of  glistening  ice  over  which 
moved  in  the  distance  a  flock  of  sails, 
careening  in  steady  flight,  like  some 
great  birds  of  winter;  the  gray  line  of 
Fire  Island  with  its  dunes  piled  high, 
and  beyond,  the  curve  of  the  ocean, 
faintly  blue  where  the  sun  shone — dull 
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like  a  sheet  of  steel.  Nearby  an  inlet 
was  mumbling;  in  the  cove,  black  water 
flowed  sluggishly  under  the  frost-feath- 
ered edges  of  the  ice  and  over  the  white 
reaches  of  the  bay,  the  distant  drumming 
of  the  surf  on  the  outer  bar  fluttered  in 
faint  and  vague  whimperings. 

The  friend  appeared — appeared  unex- 
pectedly from  behind  the  flapping  wings 
of  a  strange  shape  right  on  the  ice  be- 
fore the  Man.  It  had  come  swooping 
from  behind  a  bend  and  wheeling  sud- 
denly, had  lit,  all  motionless,  almost  at 
his  very  feet — an  enormous  gull  come  to 
rest.  But  he  had  little  time  to  examine 
its  lines,  for  the  friend  was  gesticulating 
rigidly,  like  a  frozen  semaphore,  bidding 
him  hurry.  And  he  did,  picking  his  way 
over  the  ice  toward  this  oddest  of  ships. 

Never  mind  what  they  said  and 
thought  when  they  met — it  concerns  us 
not.  Also,  their  personalities  we  can 
blissfully  ignore.  For  we  shall  follow 
them  through  this  winter  day  simply  so 
that  by  observing  their  every  move  and 
eavesdropping  (if  the  subject  of  their 
conversation  warrants)  we  may  learn 
how  to  sail  ice-boats — learn  with  the 
Man. 

But  unfortunately  for  him,  he  was  not 
as  patient  as  we.  Remember,  however, 
that  the  friend  had  dared  him  to  sail  an 
ice-boat,  alone.  Is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  he  jumped  in  before  being  asked 
and  with  frantic  assistance  from  his 
friend  made  away  before  a  brisk  wind? 
Picture    his    sensations — the    craft    be- 
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having  beautifully,  the  exuberance  given 
by  the  air  and  the  knowledge  that  he 
who  had  dared  him  to  do  it  stood,  doubt- 
less, stupefied,  back  on  the  ice  some- 
where. Fine !  Then  an  imp  lit  on  his 
shoulder  and  whispered:  "It's  time  to 
come  about  and  sail  back  to  show  your 
friend  how  well  you  can  handle  her 
already." 

So  with  his  knowledge  of  water-sail- 
ing and  his  ignorance  of  ice-sailing,  the 
Man  luffed  up  suddenly  dead  into  the 
wind.  The  runners  scraped,  the  sails 
flapped  overhead,  the  bowsprit  wavered 
from  right  to  left — all  motion  ceased. 
Becalmed,  as  it  were,  because  ice-sailing 
conditions  are  so  different  from  those  of 
the  water,  he  now  knew  why  the  dare 
had  been  given.  As  on  all  sides  of  him, 
across  the  glassy  sheet,  flocks  of  white 
sails  were  skimming  off  the  wind  at  high 
speed,  all  the  satisfaction  of  the  moment 
before  rose  vapory,  vanishing  into  air 
like  the  breath  he  exhaled.  More,  he 
made  out  the  grinning  face  of  his  friend 
moving  toward  him  over  the  ice. 

While  awaiting  this  second  coming  of 
the  friend,  it  is  permissible  for  us  to  re- 
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fleet  with  the  Man.  Obviously  his  re- 
flections were  of  what  he  had  just  ex- 
perienced. 

"A  yachtsman!"  thought  he  moodily. 
"A  yachtsman  isn't  necessarily  an  ice- 
boater.  Anyone  can  sail  to  leeward  on 
one  of  these  things  (he  kicked  the  run- 
ner plank  spitefully) — the  secret  is  to 
learn  to  sail  to  windward." 

Meanwhile  the  friend  had  come  up 
offering  warm  condolences  that  froze 
under  the  Man's  glare.  He  rambled  on, 
however,  and  as  his  ramblings  will  tell 
us  some  things  we  want  to  know  we'll 
play  eavesdroppers  for  the  moment. 

"You  admit,  then,"  the  friend  was 
saying,  "that  from  now  until  this  ice- 
boating  demonstration  has  been  finished, 
you're  the  greenest  thing  that  ever  came 
down  from  those  icy  mountains  the 
hymn  book  used  to  tell  about?  Very 
well.  Now  listen.  In  the  first  place 
you  haven't  got  nearly  enough  clothes 
on.  No  wonder  you're  chattering 
there.  That  overcoat  would  look  great 
in  town,  but  remember  that  you're  up 
against  the  frostiest  proposition  this  side 
of  Baffin's  Bay.    You'll  want  this  extra 
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sweater  (he  handed  the  Man  a  thick 
woolen  jacket  slung  over  his  arm)  and 
then  you  won't  be  any  too  warm. 

"Grab  these  woolen  gloves,  too,  or 
you'll  lose  your  grip  and  take  a  bump 
on  the  ice  when  we  come  about,  swing- 
ing round  bow  to  the  wind.  I'm  sorry  I 
haven't  another  pair  of  felt  boots.  If 
you  don't  get  cold  feet  in  those  other- 
wise good  shoes,  you  belong  in  a  museum 
as  the  original  human  stove.  All  fixed? 
Fine!" 

Before  them,  the  boat  looked  like  a 
huge  Grecian  cross,  encumbered  by 
many  trappings.  At  either  end  of  the 
cross-bar,  beneath  it,  iron  skates  almost 
three  feet  long  were  fastened  and  rested 
on  the  ice.  This  cross-bar  was  called 
the  "runner  plank"  and  the  skates  the 
"runners."  From  the  bottom  end  of  the 
cross,  so  to  speak,  another  "runner"  lay 
extended  on  the  ice.  This  was  the  rud- 
der, and  just  before  it,  fastened  to  the 
under  side  of  the  beam,  was  an  oval  plat- 
form of  wood,  known  by  courtesy  as  the 
cockpit.  At  the  intersection  of  the  cross- 
bar and  the  longer  pole  rose  the  mast, 
mainsail-jib    rigged    with    the    bowsprit 


where    it    is    on    any   respectable    sloop. 
But  the  friend  was  talking  again — 

"Move  that  runner  a  bit,  will  you? 
(this  impatiently)  Yes!  Yes!  That's 
it,  the  long  skate-like  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  plank.  Got  to  change  the  position 
of  this  boat  if  we're  going  to  get  going 
again.  By  the  way,  child,  if  you  ever 
meet  a  runner  stuck  to  the  ice  by  an 
overnight  freeze  and  it's  too  deep  to  be 
shoved,  try  this  method:  Alternate  on 
the  position  of  the  helm  and  pry  on  the 
end  of  the  main  boom.  She'll  twist 
around  so  that  the  wind'll  be  caught 
slightly  on  the  port  or  starboard  side. 
That'll  wrench  the  runner  loose.  Then 
straighten  your  tiller  again.     Get  that?" 

The  Man,  still  being  cold,  nodded 
savagely,  but  his  friend,  undisturbed, 
continued  with  all  the  suavity  of  the 
barber  who  tells  you  that  your  hair  needs 
singeing: 

"Again  I  request  the  aid  of  your  beef. 
The  peak  halliard  is  at  your  hand — that 
is  to  say,  the  rope  which  passes  through 
that  block  at  the  masthead  and  out  to 
the  end  of  what  you  might  term  the  top 
stick  of  this  piece  of  canvas  known  as 
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the  mainsail.  Oh,  all  right!  Don't  get 
huffy.  How  was  I  to  remember  that 
you  ever  sailed  a  catboat?  Haul  down 
and  make  it  fast  while  I  put  another 
wee  strain  on  the  throat  halliards." 

The  ropes  groaned. 

"Fine  stuff!"  the  friend  was  burbling 
on.  "Get  that  jib  up,  will  you?  The 
halliard  for  it  is  the  only  one  that  isn't 
working  now.     Do  you  get  me?" 

More  groaning  as  swollen,  frost-crust- 
ed strands  moved  through  blocks,  now 
tight  for  them. 

"You're  going  to  get  some  sail  if  I 
don't  miss  my  guess.  This  breeze  has 
become  a  corker.  No!  No!  Don't  sit 
on  the  runner  plank.  Get  back  here  in 
the  cockpit.  That's  it, — take  the  right 
side.  Also,  stay  far  enough  forward  so 
you'll  be  out  of  the  way  of  this  tiller. 
At  times,  as  you'll  see,  it  needs  a  big 
sweep.  Settled  ?  Now,  one  moment  be- 
fore I  shove  her  off. 

"Notice  these  things:  I'll  sail  the 
boat  from  the  left  side  of  the  cockpit. 
That  rail  around  it  I'll  hold  with  my 
left  hand.  My  right'll  be  free  for  the 
tiller.  The  wind  is  from  the  north  at 
our  backs.  We  go  down  the  bay  a  bit 
and  then  work  back.     Right?" 

"Let  er  go!"  rumbled  the  figure  hud- 
dled up  on  the  cockpit. 

In  response  the  friend,  left  hand  on 
rail,  right  on  tiller,  as  he  had  spoken, 
gave  a  heavy  push,  ran  a  moment, 
jumped  aboard  and  swung  off  on  the  de- 
sired tack  to  the  harsh  scraping  of  the 
runners  over  the  ice  and  the  loud  flop- 
ping of  the  bellying  canvas.  Only  dur- 
ing the  maneuver  was  he  silent.  Then 
he  began,  calling  loudly  now: 

"Oh,  great!  The  freeze  on  top  of  the 
thaw  has  sure  smoothed  out  the  ice. 
(Noticing  the  Man  with  all  fingers 
twined  hard  to  the  rail.)  You  don't 
need  to  hang  on  with  such  a  death  grip 
yet.  Do  we  go  faster  than  this?  Well, 
rather!  Coming  back  you'll  see  what 
going  is.  Running  across  the  wind,  an 
ice-boat  goes  faster  than  the  wind  it- 
self." 

"Ever  see  a  flying  fish  wearing  ball 
bearing  skates?"  asked  the  Man  coldly. 

"No!  No!  This  is  on  the  level! 
In  a  twenty-mile  wind  a  craft  like  this 
will   travel   nearly   fifty   miles   an   hour 


beating  into  the  teeth  of  the  breeze.  By 
the  way,  watch  how  I  bring  her  around. 
This  is  the  way  we  stop.  You  did  it 
unconsciously  when  you  wanted  to  go 
ahead.     Hold  tight  now!" 

He  was  all  action  now.  A  jab  at  the 
tiller  and  doglike  in  its  obedience,  round 
swung  the  boat's  head.  Spinning  wide, 
it  shot  up  into  the  wind,  behind  a 
screen  of  flying  particles  from  the 
chipped  ice,  the  sails  flapping  loudly — 
and  stopped.     The  Man  blinked. 

"Whoa  Girl!"  his  friend  was  crying 
as  he  stepped  down  on  the  ice.  "Some 
swing  that — eh?  This  craft  will  turn 
pretty  near  in  her  own  length.  But 
about  that  speed  you  wouldn't  stand 
for.  Here,  I'll  scratch  a  diagram  on 
the  ice  that'll  help  you  get  what  I 
mean." 

Laboriously,  with  his  knife,  he  cut  the 
lines  which  are  reproduced  here: 


^w^ 


/Q'       C 


"Let  A  B  represent  your  boom,"  he 
began;  "B  C  is  the  distance,  say  ten 
feet,  from  the  tip  of  the  boom  to  the 
stern  of  the  boat.  A  C  is  your  center 
line  drawn  from  the  mast  to  the  stern 
end  of  the  main  plank.  Call  it  thirty 
feet.  Now  on  smooth  ice  like  this  the 
friction  on  the  runners  is  so  slight  that 
speaking  in  general  terms,  while  the 
wind  travels  only  ten  feet  from  C  to  B, 
the  boat  slides  the  length  of  the  line  A  C, 
thirty  feet.  I'm  leaving  the  jib  out  of 
this  because  you'd  get  the  same  propor- 
tion, only  in  smaller  figures.     Get  it? 

"Now,  if  you  run  off  more  before  the 
wind  with  your  boom  out  to  increase 
the  distance  B  C  your  proportion  of 
speed  to  that  of  the  wind  naturally  de- 
creases. Remember  this  isn't  taking  into 
consideration   anything  but  perfect   ice. 
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On  rough  ice  you've  got  to  figure  more 
friction  on  the  runners  with  consequent 
lessening  of  the  boat's  speed.  Notice  too 
when  we  get  going  again  that  an  ice 
yacht  will  point  into  the  wind,  that  is, 
come  closer  to  approaching  it  bow  on, 
than  a  sailboat  will.  Also  it's  possible 
to  trim  in  much  flatter,  bring  your  boom 
closer  aboard,  and  still  point  as  well. 
Now  jump  in  again  and  hang  on,  be- 
cause I'm  going  to  show  you  some 
speed!" 


nary  buoy  from  east  to  west.  As  this 
necessitated  leaving  the  buoy  on  the  port 
hand,  he  worked  in  on  the  starboard 
tack.  They  had  crunched  over  the  last 
of  the  rough  ice  now,  yet  the  rate  of 
speed  was  still  moderate. 

"Where's  that  speed  you  were  going 
to  show  me?"  asked  the  Man  suddenly. 

"After  we  round  this  dream  buoy  of 
mine  you'll  be  begging  me  to  let  up," 
was  the  grinning  answer. 

Gradually  the  bow  moved  more  into 


THE   HELMSMAN    SITS   ON   THE   LEFT   SIDE  OF   THE   COCKPIT   WITH    HIS   RIGHT 
HAND  FREE  FOR  THE  TILLER 


So  saying, ,  he  waved  the  Man  back 
into  the  cockpit,  moved  the  rudder, 
which  had  been  lying  transversely  across 
the  stern,  amidships,  trimmed  the  main- 
sail a  trifle,  tugged  on  the  jib  sheet  be- 
fore belaying  it  to  a  cleat,  pushed  gently 
this  time,  ran,  jumped,  swung  into  the 
desired  tack  off  the  wind — and  they 
were  off.  But  they  had  chanced  into  a 
part  of  the  bay  where  the  ice  was  rather 
rough — acres  of  it  stretched  away  in  a 
nubbly,  glassy  sheet. 

Under  these  conditions  slow  progress 
being  necessary,  the  friend  luffed  a  bit, 
bringing  the  boat  closer  into  the  wind, 
which  reduced  the  speed  perceptibly. 
Toward  the  north  he  headed,  calling 
that  he  was  going  to  round  an  imagi- 


the  windj  the  momentum  slackening. 
The  Man,  noticing  it  and  now  thor- 
oughly impatient,  cried: 

"What  the " 

"Watch  this,"  interrupted  the  other 
calmly.  "Watch  how  I  round  my 
buoy." 

He  pointed  some  more,  caught  the 
right  time  in  wearing  off  and  with  main- 
sail and  jib  flat  aboard,  he  was  off  be- 
fore the  wind  again  with  scarcely  a 
shock. 

"You  see,"  explained  the  friend,  "if 
your  speed  is  moderate,  your  yacht  well 
balanced,  there's  no  difficulty  in  getting 
off  before  the  wind  without  undue 
strain.  See  how  she's  picking  up  with 
the  canvas  flat  aboard  ?" 


LEARNING   TO   SAIL   AN    ICE-BOAT 
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Already  the  wind  had  commenced  to 
hum  as  the  craft  slid  along,  gathering 
momentum  every  time  it  moved  its  own 
length.  They  were  sailing  free  to  lee- 
ward now — thirteen  points  off  the  wind 
— letting  the  boat  attain  its  maximum  of 
momentum.  As  they  had  rounded  the 
buoy  and  gone  off  to  starboard  heading 
southwest,  the  west  shore  soon  brought 
up  before  them — a  waste  of  russet  fields 
studded  with  gaunt  leafless  trees  and 
hardy  shrubs.     They  were  going  faster 


and  his  friend,  having  read  surrender  in 
novices'  faces  before,  maneuvered  care- 
fully until  he  could  bring  the  boat's 
head  dead  into  the  wind.  With  the 
resultant  stop  the  blast  changed  back 
to  still  air,  but  the  Man  had  to  be 
helped  from  the  cockpit,  so  stiff  was  he 
with  cold  and — would  it  be  charitable 
to  say  fright?  However,  his  friend  had 
no  time  for  him  then.  He  was  busy 
with  the  boat. 

"Thaw    out    that    brain!"    he    cried. 


WHEN   YOU    COME   ABOUT    IN    A   STRONG   WIND  YOU    MAY    NEED   A    MAN   ON 

THE    WINDWARD    RUNNER 


now.  The  wind  began  to  sing,  low  at 
first,  then  rising  in  a  shrill  crescendo,  it 
smote  their  ears  with  a  great  shrieking. 
The  speed  increased.  Objects  were  be- 
coming blurry  now. 

To  the  Man  it  seemed  as  if  the  bow- 
sprit was  doing  a  weird  dance.  He  felt 
the  sensation  of  rising.  He  fancied  the 
runners  were  off  the  ice  more  often  than 
they  were  on.  Unconsciously  he  tried 
to  move  forward,  but  it  was  an  effort. 
The  resistance  of  the  wind  had  become 
terrific.  The  cold  was  biting  through 
his  heavy  clothes.  But  the  speed  grew 
and  with  it  that  shrieking  maddening  to 
the  ears  and  that  dancing  bowsprit  awful 
to  the  eyes  with  its  portents  of  danger. 

Finally  he  could  stand  it  no  longer, 


"This  is  the  end  of  the  practical  demon- 
stration. Get  this,  how  I  stop  her  when 
I  want  to  leave  her  on  the  ice.  While 
you  were  shivering  there  I  held  her  head 
into  the  wind  until  all  momentum 
ceased.  Then  I  jumped  out,  loosened 
the  jib  sheet,  and  drew  back  the  tiller 
until  it  was  at  right  angles  to  the  wind, 
across  the  yacht.  It's  a  bit  squally  now, 
so  I'll  slack  off  the  main  sheet  and  lower 
the  jib.  Otherwise  we'd  have  a  run- 
away. Any  questions?  Very  good. 
The  professor  will  give  a  few  supple- 
mentary problems  while  riding  the  class 
home  to  luncheon  in  his  motor  car." 

"You  are  human  at  times,"  replied  the 
Man  thankfully. 

And  when  swathed  in  bearskin  robes 
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he  leaned  back  in  the  tonneau,  while  a 
deep  rumbling  from  the  motor  told  him 
that  the  car  was  rushing  to  his  friend's 
warm  living  room  as  fast  as  the  chained 
wheels  could  revolve,  the  Man  was  per- 
fectly content  to  continue  the  lesson. 
This  he  signified  by  smiling  for  the  first 
time  that  morning.  Knowing  his  way, 
the  friend  began  promptly. 

"But  you  want  to  be  careful  of  that 
high  speed  stuff  before  the  wind.  It's 
hard  to  steer.  There's  a  tendency  for 
the  rudder  to  lift — 'pitch  pole,'  we  call 
it.  And  then  you  noticed  that  rolling 
motion?     It  jerks  the  boat  sideways." 

"How  about  accidents?"  asked  the 
Man. 

"Well,  remember  what  I  told  you 
about  coming  about  at  moderate  speed 
without  putting  a  severe  strain  on  your 
boat.  Because  she's  apt  to  blow  over  if 
the  windward  runner  gets  too  high  in 
the  air.  Then  the  end  man  on  the  runner 
wants  to  bear  on  the  ice  or  you'll  cap- 
size. Of  course  there  are  dangers  from 
the  ice,  too.  For  instance,  if  a  runner 
goes  through  an  air  hole,  over  you'll  go. 
Another  thing,  never  risk  jumping  a 
crack  unless  the  length  of  your  side  run- 
ner is  just  a  little  less  than  the  width  of 
the  crack.  Also,  never  take  a  crack 
diagonally.  Always  go  head  on  or  you'll 
go  head  out." 

"But  that  isn't  all,"  persisted  the 
Man.  "What  about  those  other  boats 
we  noticed — the  ones  with  the  leg  of 
mutton  sails  and  those  other  little  things, 
like  duckboats  with  two  night  shirts 
hung  out  to  'fry?" 

The  friend  laughed.  "I  ought  to 
have  known,"  he  chuckled,  "that  noth- 
ing would  get  by  you.  Your  'leg  of 
muttons'  we  call  by  their  nautical  term 
'lateens.'  They  sail  just  the  same  as  the 
boat  you  were  out  in  this  morning.  Only 
you  don't  have  to  bother  with  the  jib. 
Every  rule  I  gave  you  applies  to  them. 
As  for  your  duckboat — night  shirt  com- 
bination, we  call  them  'scooters.' 
They're  something  entirely  different. 
They're  bred  only  here  on  Great  South 
Bay.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  them  after 
luncheon — and  it'll  be  another  practical 
lesson." 

Whereupon  the  Man  groaned. 


"The  scooter,"  remarked  the  friend, 
when  three  hours  later  they  again  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  frozen  plain,  "the 
scooter  belongs  as  much  to  Great  South 
Bay  as  the  junk  to  the  China  Sea.  From 
Babylon  to  Moriches  and  to  the  sandy 
Hamptons  you'll  find  them — and  all  in 
the  last  eight  years.  We  ride  'em  as 
the  Hawaiians  ride  their  surf  boats  and 
let  me  tell  you,  they've  about  pushed  out 
the  ice-boat  here. 

"This  is  why:  Most  folks  want  to  be 
able  to  cross  from  the  mainland  to  the 
ocean.  In  the  winter  they  can't  do  it  in 
sailboats.  Great  South  Bay  is  never  a 
free  reach  of  water.  No  man  can  cross 
it.     There's   rarely  unbroken   ice. 

"The  ice-boats  are  not  sure  because 
the  surface  varies  too  much.  You  might 
be  sailing  along  on  five  feet  of  ice  and 
suddenly  hitting  a  place  an  inch  thick, 
through  you'd  go.  Restless  tides  and 
currents  bring  hummocks,  wind  holes, 
and  floes  in  the  channels.  That's  why 
the  scooter  came.  It's  like  a  wild  duck 
that  can  go  anywhere.  But  look! 
Quick!     Just  beyond  the  point!" 

Off  on  the  distant  ice,  now  sparkling 
in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  there  had  ap- 
peared a  flock  of  tiny  sails.  Scarcely 
seeming  to  touch  the  surface,  they  carrie, 
skimming  the  smooth  stretch  to  the  clink- 
ing ring  of  metal  and  ice — came  with 
the  speed  of  the  blast  itself.  Outlined 
against  each  white  patch  of  canvas  was 
a  lonely  figure,  so  little  .that  he  seemed 
like  a  child  on  a  bob-sled.  On  they 
came.  Now  they  were  nearer  and  the 
shapes  of  things  other  than  sail  and  man 
were  discernible.  They  were  small,  ab- 
surdly small  boats — not  as  large  or  as 
deep  as  ducking  skiffs.  Their  masts 
were  scarcely  higher  than  a  man.  They 
were  flat  bottomed  and  shallow,  with  a 
runner  on  each  side  of  the  keel.  The 
Man  nudged  his  friend. 

"Where's  the  rudder?"  he  asked. 

"Thev  have  none.  They  steer  with 
the  jib." 

Before  them  hummocks  were  cast  up 
in  rough  confusion.  But  the  "scooters," 
as  if  unconscious  of  their  presence, 
rushed  on. 

"The  fools,  they'll  be  upset!"  cried 
the  Man. 

"Watch,"  commanded  his  friend. 
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THE  SUREST  WAY  TO  STOP  AN  ICE  BOAT   IS  TO  BRING  HER  UP  INTO  THE  WIND 


Now  the  leader  mounted  an  outlying 
hummock,  dipped  and  then  leaped  head- 
long twenty  feet  like  a  jumper  leaving 
the  take-off.  Another  and  another  hum- 
mock was  taken  in  this  way — always  the 
climb,  the  dip,  the  leap.  And  the 
"scooters"  rushed  on.  Now  they  cleared 
the  last  hummock  and  swept  toward  a 
waste  of  mushy  ice — faster,  faster.  The 
mush  spurted  off  the  bow,  rising  in  a 
gray  screen,  ice  crystals  and  water  flying 
high  above  it. 

Easier  than  gull  ever  took  to  water 
they  sprang  into  it,  only  to  crunch  back 
on  the  ice  again  and,  as  if  bent  on  ex- 
ploiting their  every  property,  went 
racing  toward  a  stretch  of  dark  open 
water.  Into  this  they  splashed,  swayed, 
paused,  and  then  skimmed  on  with  the 
water  cascading  in  silvery  jets  beside 
them.  They  hit  the  ice  again,  slid  up 
it  like  a  wet  seal  on  his  floe,  rushed  away, 
faster,  faster — and  were  gone. 

"Whew!"  exclaimed  the  Man. 

"Save  that,"  cautioned  his  friend. 
"I'm  going  to  take  you  scootering  and 
let  you  see  for  yourself." 

"Not  if   I   know   it!      I'll   take   that 


scootering  lesson  right  on  shore.  Bump- 
the-bumps,  shoot-the-shoots,  splash ! — 
Not  for  mine!     Ugh!" 

"Your  own  way,  then,"  smiled  his 
friend.  "First  I'll  tell  you  how  they're 
rigged.  They're  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
over  all  with  a  four  to  five-foot  beam. 
The  runners  are  ten  feet  long  and  placed 
twenty  inches  apart  on  either  side  of  the 
keel.  You  saw  that  they're  flat  bottomed 
and  shallow,  smaller  than  a  ducking 
skiff. 

"They're  rigged  like  a  small  boat. 
Most  of  us  use  a  regal  boom  and  gaff 
and  sprit  rig  for  the  mainsail.  It's  best 
to  have  a  small  boom  for  the  jib.  You 
steer  with  the  jib,  you  know,  so  it's 
proper  manipulation  and  set  are  all- 
important.  The  sail  spread  is  greater 
laterally.  In  other  words,  there's  much 
sail  astern.  The  bow  canvas  alone 
steers  her." 

"How  big  are  the  sails  and  all?"  in- 
terrupted the  Man. 

"With  a  nine-foot  mast,"  continued 
his  friend,  "use  a  seven  or  eight-foot  gaff 
and  thirty-five  feet  or  more  of  boom. 
The  leach   is  fourteen   feet,  or  a  little 
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more,  the  foot  jib  seven  feet  and  the 
leader  the  same. 

"So  much  for  that.  Remember  al- 
ways to  carry  oars  and  pike  poles.  Obvi- 
ously these  oars  are  for  the  open  water 
and  the  pikes  for  mush  ice  or  a  calm. 
Besides,  you  use  the  pike  to  steer  with 
in  extra  heavy  weather,  if  the  jib  is  not 
quick  enough. 

"As  I  told  you,  'no  tiller  demands  the 
care  of  the  sailor.  Thus  you  handle  the 
mainsail  and  jib  in  perfect  harmony.  Let 
go  the  jib  sheet  and  haul  taut  the  main 
and  you'll  come  round  as  sweetly  as  a 
perfectly  helmed  yacht.  You  can  reach 
and  beat  into  the  eye  of  the  wind  and 
her  runners  will  make  little  leeway. 

"If  you  want  to  come  up  in  the  wind 
quickly,  you  hurry  to  the  bow.  This  is 
necessary,  for  your  weight  makes  the 
bearing  fall  on  the  keel  forward.  The 
lightened  stern  swings  round.  With  a 
proper  adjustment  of  weight  and  a  close 
manipulation  of  the  sails  you  can  make 
a  'scooter'  spin." 

"Well,  who  the  devil  wants  to  spin?" 
growled  the  Man,  thinking  of  the  white 
flock  that  had  just  swept  by. 

"I  think  you'd  find  it  easier  at  first 
sailing  a  scooter  than  an  ice-boat,"  went 
on  his  friend,  unconcernedly.  "But  re- 
member that  the  poorest  point  of  scooter- 
ing  is  running  free  before  the  wind.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  can't  sail  at  all  be- 
fore the  wind.  The  moment  the  main- 
sail blankets  the  jib  your  steering  power 
is  gone.  The  only  way  is  to  beat  down 
on  it — that  is,  to  tack  before  a  wind  just 
as  you  have  to  tack  into  one." 


"But  I  can't  make  it  a  party  when 
I  'scooter',"  objected  the  Man. 

"Surely,"  laughed  the  friend.  "You 
won't  have  to  sail  alone.  They'll  hold 
two  persons — maybe  three.  Perch  on 
the  coaming  aft  to  windward  as  they  do 
on  catboats.  When  she  nears  obstacles 
stand  up  to  relieve  the  weight.  When 
you  hit  open  water  go  straight  at  it  or 
over  you'll  go.  Have  a  man  with  that 
jib  and  ease  it  as  much  as  you  can  by 
cunning  play  of  the  mainsail.  If  the 
wind  is  too  light  to  carry  you  back  on 
the  ice,  push  her  up.  You'll  have  to 
watch  out  for  leaks,  which  you  won't 
have  to  do  on  an  ice-boat,  as  they  don't 
go  in  open  water.  But  the  accidents  are 
fewer.  The  relative  fun?  Well,  that's 
all  a  matter  of  opinion." 

There  came  down  suddenly  on  the 
breeze  the  sharp  put-puttering  of  a 
motor,  and  turning,  they  saw  a  strange 
contrivance — a  sled  with  a  great  propel- 
ler like  an  aeroplane's,  spinning  golden, 
gliding  round  the  point.  The  Man  felt 
a  hand  tug  at  his  sleeve. 

"By  the  way,"  his  friend  was  saying, 
"I  forgot  about  that.  It's  the  auto-sled 
we  have  down  here.  Now,  you  see  it's 
rigged " 

"Not  on  your  life!"  roared  the  Man. 
"You  don't  ring  in  that  on  me — try  it 
some  other  day  when  they  flood  the  back 
yard  at  Matteawan  and  the  simps  hold 
towels  over  their  heads  and  play  ice- 
boats." 

And  firmly  he  led  his  friend  back  to 
the  big  automobile — to  the  rich  Long 
Island  dinner  awaiting  them. 
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An  Undeveloped  Industry  That  JVM  Help  Save  the  Animals  and 

Pay  a  Good  Profit,  Too 


T  IS  strange  that  in  our  efforts  to 
protect  and  perpetuate  game  in  the 
United  States  little  or  no  consider- 
ation has  been  given  to  the  possi- 
ble economic  value  of  the  various 
species  of  native  animals  and  birds 
under  domesticated  or  semi-domesticated 
conditions.  All  of  our  protective  legis- 
lation has  had  as  its  primary  object  the 
perpetuation  of  game  that  sportsmen 
hunters  might  enjoy  an  annual  holiday. 
Invariably  our  States  have  proceeded 
upon  the  theory  that  the  State  has  a 
quasi  property  interest  in  all  animals  of 
native  species,  even  when  domesticated 
and  held  and  cared  for,  like  domestic 
cattle,  in  confinement  on  private  reserves. 
Restrictive  legislation  in  nearly  all  of  our 
States  has  gone  so  far,  in  fact,  as  to 
prohibit,  or  at  least  stifle  and  render  un- 
profitable any  attempts  at  domestication 
undertaken  by  private  individuals. 

As  a  result  of  this  method  of  pro- 
tection our  game  is  surely  and  rapidly 
diminishing  in  numbers,  and  the  com- 
plete extinction  of  some  species  seems  not 
far  distant,  unless  some  new  tack  is 
taken,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  most 
reasonable  solution  of  the  problem  would 
be  to  turn  the  animals  to  profit  through 
domestication,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
this  method  insure  perpetuation  of  rap- 
idly disappearing  species. 

We  are  suffering  from  conservatism 
gone  to  seed.  Because  our  native  mam- 
mals and  birds  were  originally  discov- 
ered in  a  wild  state  we  have,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  conceived  the  notion 
that  they  must  of  necessity  continue  in 
the  wild  state.  Wild  they  are  and  wild 
they  must  remain.  To  domesticate  them 
would  be  to  change  the  existing  order  of 


things,  and  that  would  be  a  sacrilege  on 
Nature.  We  forget  that  our  domestic 
cattle,  our  sheep,  our  horses,  and  our 
fowls  were  once  wild.  We  do  not  con- 
sider that  our  prehistoric  ancestors,  who 
were  in  this  respect,  at  least,  more  pro- 
gressive than  ourselves,  captured,  tamed, 
and  domesticated  the  progenitors  of  our 
domestic  live  stock,  and  by  so  doing 
added  greatly  to  the  wealth,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  themselves  and  those  that 
followed  them. 

The  objection  is  raised  against  the  do- 
mestication of  additional  species  of  ani- 
mals that  civilized  man  already  has  a 
variety  quite  sufficient  for  his  needs.  But 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
will  not  long  continue  to  be  the  case. 
A  steadily  growing  population  is  con- 
stantly increasing  its  demands  for  animal 
food.  The  ranges  upon  which  our  pres- 
ent domestic  food  animals  may  be  profit- 
ably raised  at  moderate  cost  are  steadily 
diminishing  in  extent  because  of  the  ad- 
vance of  population.  The  price  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork  is  advancing.  Unless 
some  steps  are  taken  to  equalize  supply 
and  demand  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  people  of  small  means  will  be  com- 
pelled to  forego  daily  indulgence  in  ani- 
mal food. 

Throughout  the  United  States  are 
wild  regions  and  timbered  areas,  not  at 
all  adapted  to  cattle  raising,  but  admir- 
ably suited  to  some  or  all  of  the  various 
species  of  the  deer  family.  For  the  most 
part  these  areas  lie  unproductive  and  un- 
utilized. Rising  above  me  as  I  write  are 
the  hills  of  the  Hudson  highlands,  cov- 
ered with  bush  and  young  timber — ideal 
cover  for  deer  and  elk.  They  are  un- 
filled and  untillable.    I  can  see  from  my 
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window  manj'  thousands  of  acres  of  such 
land  lying  idle  and  unprofitable.  It  is 
neither  adapted  to  agriculture  nor  to  cat- 
tle raising,  but  would  support  consider- 
able herds  of  deer  and  elk,  which,  turned 
to  account,  would  become  exceedingly 
profitable  to  the  owners. 

Were  these  wild  lands  to  become  deer 
ranges  they  would  produce  enough  do- 
mesticated deer  to  supply  every  family  in 
the  county  with  venison  during  several 
months  of  the  year,  with  a  surplus  for 
the  New  York  market.  And  it  has  been 
well  demonstrated  that  venison  can  be 
produced  to  retail  at  a  considerably  less 
cost  per  pound  than  beef  or  mutton.  This 
is  cited  as  an  example  of  all  our  Eastern 
States.  It  is  true  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent in  the  West. 

It  would,  of  course,  require  many 
years  to  stock  our  waste  ranges  as  com- 
pletely as  they  would  warrant.  Until 
then  the  price  of  venison  would  naturally 
remain  high.  The  best  profits  would 
come  at  first  in  selling  animals  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  At  present  good  breeding 
deer  are  worth  from  thirty  to  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  head ;  elk  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  dollars.  Were  our  State 
legislators  to  encourage  the  industry,  in- 
stead of  doing  their  utmost  to  discourage 
it,  as  they  do  at  present,  it  is  probable 
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that  for  some  years,  until  ranges  became 
well  stocked,  breeding  animals  would 
advance  and  maintain  a  much  higher 
price  than  at  present. 

Ultimately,  however,  much  greater 
profits  would  be  reaped  in  the  produc- 
tion of  venison  and  by-products  of  the 
deer.  The  farmer  would  have  a  new 
source  of  revenue ;  the  consumer  a 
cheaper,  though  equally  palatable  and 
much  more  wholesome,  food  than  beef, 
mutton,  or  pork.  There  is  no  more 
healthful  or  more  nourishing  meat  than 
the  flesh  of  our  native  deer.  Scientists 
tell  us  that  grilled  venison  digests  com- 
pletely in  one  hour.  Grilled  beefsteak 
requires  three  hours,  mutton  three  hours, 
roasted  pork  and  veal  five  hours,  and 
even  whipped  raw  eggs  one  and  a  half 
hours.  As  food  for  invalids,  or  folk 
engaged  in  sedentary  employment,  veni- 
son is  therefore  of  the  highest  dietetic 
value. 

Profit  in  deer  raising  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  sale  of  venison.  The 
hides  and  horns  are  articles  of  commer- 
cial value,  and  as  by-products  would  pro- 
duce considerable  revenue.  The  hides, 
properly  tanned,  make  excellent  leather, 
adapted  to  a  variety  of  uses,  and  the 
skins  have  a  ready  market.  Even  the 
hair  is  useful.     As  stuffing  for  saddles  it 
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is  unequaled,  and  for  this  purpose  is 
highly  valued.  There  is  a  strong  de- 
mand for  deer  horns  to  he  manufactured 
into  knife  handles,  while  from  pieces  and 
scraps  of  horns  gelatin  is  made. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  domestication  of  animals  of  the 
deer  family  alone  offers  great  industrial 
possibilities.  The  domestication  or  semi- 
domestication  of  fur-bearing  mammals 
also  offers  a  field  for  experiment  that  in 
time  would  lead  to  highly  profitable 
returns.  Every  year  fur  is  becoming 
scarcer,  the  demand  greater,  and  the 
price  of  fur  is  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  But  our  first  consideration 
should  be  directed  to  food-producing  ani- 
mals. 

One  or  more  of  the  various  species  of 
deer  native  to  North  America  were  at 
one  time  abundant  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  Of  the  several  species 
perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  widely 
distributed  is  the  Virginia  deer,  Odocoi- 
leus  virginianus,  with  its  several  geo- 
graphical varieties.  This  deer  is  a  prolific 
breeder,  is  easily  domesticated,  and  will 
thrive  in  nearly  any  region  where  a  goat 
will  live.  It  is  well  adapted  to  a  brush- 
covered,  wooded  or  marshy  country,  and 
is  very  hardy.  With  little  encourage- 
ment it  will  multiply  rapidly. 


As  an  instance  of  this,  when  I  was  a 
boy  in  Orange  County,  New  York,  there 
was  not  and  had  not  been  for  a  genera- 
tion one  wild  deer  in  the  county.  The 
Tuxedo  Park  Association  established  a 
small  deer  park  containing  a  few  domes- 
ticated Virginia  deer.  Some  twelve 
years  ago  some  three  or  four  of  the  deer 
escaped  from  the  park  and  made  their 
home  in  the  Ramapo  Mountains,  and  as 
a  result  there  is  to-day  a  considerable 
number  of  deer  throughout  the  region. 

Many  years  ago  the  Massachusetts  for- 
ests were  practically  denuded  of  deer, 
and  for  a  long  while  the  State  may  be 
said  to  have  contained  none.  At  length 
a  permanent  close  season  was  established, 
and  in  1910,  when  the  number — the 
progeny  of  a  few  stragglers — was  esti- 
mated to  have  reached  five  thousand,  a 
short  open  season  for  hunting  was  de- 
clared. 

Wherever  this  species  of  deer  has  been 
given  any  adequate  protection,  whether 
wild,  or  under  domesticated  or  semi- 
domesticated  conditions,  it  has  thrived 
and  multiplied.  It  is  adapted  to  nearly 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  Under 
domestication  it  requires  no  expensive 
sheds,  far  less  attention  than  cattle  or 
sheep,  and  will  keep  in  good  condition 
where  cattle  would  starve. 
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This  is  not  theory.  The  statement  is 
based  upon  the  actual  experience  of  men 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  have 
conducted  experiments  in  the  domestica- 
tion of  deer,  and  of  others  who  have 
passed  the  period  of  experimentation  and 
are  regularly  engaged  in  deer  farming 
for  profit,  and  are  succeeding  in  spite  of 
adverse  legislation.  That  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Roseberry,  of  Stella,  Missouri,  is  par- 
ticularly interesting. 

In  the   year   1891,  when   Mr.   Rose- 


That,  however,  was  the  turning  point 
in  Mr.  Roseberry 's  fortunes.  He  pur- 
chased no  more  deer  and  he  lost  no  more 
through  disease.  His  little  herd  year 
after  year  from  1901  averaged  an  annual 
increase  over  each  preceding  year  of 
seventy  per  cent.  In  a  letter  to  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey  he 
states: 

"I  began  selling  at  $20  per  pair  of 
fawns  at  four  months  of  age  and  $30  per 
pair  of  adults.    I  now  get  $40  and  $60, 


THESE    ARE     PART     OF    THE     ROSEBERRY     HERD     WHICH     BEGAN     WITH     A 
CAPTURED    DOE    TWENTY    YEARS    AGO 


berry  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  of  ago, 
he  confined  a  doe,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured as  a  fawn,  in  an  enclosed  field 
containing  one  and  a  half  acres.  A  buck 
was  secured  later  and  natural  increase 
began,  to  which  was  added  an  occasional 
deer  purchased  to  avoid  inbreeding. 
Through  lack  of  experience  in  feeding, 
the  average  annual  loss  through  disease 
between  1891  and  1900  amounted  to 
twenty  per  cent.  In  the  latter  year,  in 
spite  of  the  loss,  the  little  herd  had 
grown  to  twenty-five.  The  year  1901 
was  one  of  drought.  A  disease  known 
as  "black  tongue"  attacked  the  deer  dur- 
ing that  summer,  and  one-half  of  the 
herd  died. 


respectively.  I  sell  almost  exclusively 
for  pets  and  for  propagating  purposes, 
although  a  few  surplus  bucks  have  been 
sold  for  venison,  averaging  me  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  gross  weight. 

"If  we  except  the  goat,  I  know  of  no 
domestic  animal  common  to  the  farm 
that  requires  so  little  feed  and  attention 
as  the  deer.  My  herd  has  a  range  of 
only  fifteen  acres,  two-thirds  of  which  is 
set  to  white  clover,  blue  grass,  and  or- 
chard grass.  I  provide  also  a  small  plat 
of  wheat  or  rye  for  winter  pasture.  With 
the  above  provision  in  this  latitude  no 
feed  is  required  between  April  15  and 
November  15.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year   a   ration   of   corn,   bran,   or   other 
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mill  feed,  somewhat  smaller  than  that  re- 
quired for  sheep,  in  connection  with  a 
stack  of  clover  or  pea  hay  to  which  they 
have  free  access,  is  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition.  Deer  eat  with  relish 
nearly  all  of  the  common  coarse  weeds, 
and  for  clearing  land  of  brush  they  are,  I 
think,  second  only  to  the  common  goat.'' 

In  a  personal  letter  to  me  dated  Oc- 
tober 29,  1911,  Mr.  Roseberry  stated 
that  he  had  found  the  business  very  prof- 
itable. In  his  experience  small  waste 
brush  or  wood  lots,  even  though  they 
contain  no  more  than  ten  or  twenty  acres, 
if  fenced  for  deer  parks  could  be  made 
to  pay  a  handsome  profit.  There  is 
hardly  a  farm,  let  it  be  said,  in  our  East- 
ern States  that  does  not  include  such 
waste  acres. 

R.  H.  Harris,  of  Clarksville,  Texas, 
states  as  the  result  of  practical  experience 
that  deer  raising  is  "admirably  adapted 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital." 
In  a  letter  to  the  Biological  Survey,  he 
says: 

"Deer  are  easily  tamed;  the  wildest 
fawn,  if  taken  from  the  herd  when 
young,  will  in  a  few  hours  become  as 
gentle  as  a  pet  dog.  I  have  for  several 
years  been  raising  them  in  large  numbers. 
They  run  at  will  in  woodlands  and 
fields,  are  never  handled,  but  fed  occa- 
sionally, and  are  as  gentle  as  a  common 
herd  of  cattle.  They  are  easily  and 
cheaply  raised  and  seldom  die  from  nat- 
ural causes.  .  .  .  They  feed  on 
all  kinds  of  vegetables,  buds  and  leaves 
of  trees,  growing  wheat,  clover,  peas, 
barley,  oats,  etc.  Cotton  seed  is  also  a 
very  cheap  and  satisfactory  food  for 
them.  They  eat  corn,  bran,  and  in  fact 
anything  that  man  or  beast  will  eat  ex- 
cept dry  hay.  They  live  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  years.  They  are  easily 
confined  by  a  woven  wire  or  barbed 
wire  fence  6TA  feet  in  height." 

John  W.  Griggs,  of  Goodell,  Iowa, 
has  been  raising  deer  for  several  years, 
both  for  venison  and  park  purposes.  His 
deer  were  found  to  thrive  on  red  clover, 
mustard,  and  various  kinds  of  weeds  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  on  clover  hay,  oat 
straw,  and  weedy  wild  hay.  He  also 
found  it  worth  while  feeding  a  little 
corn.  In  his  experience  timothy  and 
blue  grass  were  found  valueless.    He  as- 


serts that  from  each  fifty  does  one  can 
depend  upon  an  increase  of  seventy-five 
fawns  annually. 

Twenty-odd  years  ago  W.  R.  Mc- 
Keen  placed  a  half  dozen  deer  on  his 
stock  farm  near  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
They  were  found  so  much  more  profita- 
ble than  cattle  that  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  dairy  cows  he  replaced  his  cattle 
with  deer. 

Money  in  Deer 

Mr.  Thomas  Blagden,  who  has  raised 
deer  for  many  years,  both  at  Argyle,  near 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  on  a  farm  in 
the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York,  has 
found  the  business  of  deer  raising  profit- 
able. He  feeds  his  animals  corn,  with  a 
mixture  of  meal  and  bran.  He  finds  that 
deer  prefer  the  rankest  weeds  to  the 
choicest  grass,  and  that  in  winter  their 
favorite  hay  is  alfalfa. 

As  instances  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
Virginia  deer  increase  in  domestication, 
a  pet  doe  was  delivered  to  the  Tuny 
County,  Missouri,  game  preserve  in 
1900,  and  from  this  single  doe  a  herd  of 
twenty-five  deer  had  sprung  by  the 
spring  of  1905. 

In  1892  Mr.  Charles  C.  Worthington 
stocked  a  range  in  Warren  County,  New 
Jersey,  with  nineteen  deer.  In  1902  his 
herd  had  grown,  through  natural  in- 
crease, to  over  four  hundred  head.  This 
was  too  large  a  herd  for  the  range  to 
support  comfortably,  and  some  wide 
gates  were  left  open  for  several  months, 
that  some  of  the  animals  might  leave  the 
range.  Writing  of  his  experience  Mr. 
Worthington  stated: 

"There  was  little  incentive  for  them 
to  leave  the  enclosure,  and  those  that  did 
probably  returned  at  the  first  alarm, 
their  instinct  directing  them  to  the  en- 
closure as  a  protected  safe  retreat.  The 
few  that  remained  outside  have  increased 
in  numbers  until  the  region  round  about 
for  a  radius  of  several  miles  is  well 
stocked." 

The  Otzinachson  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
of  Clinton  County,  Pennsylvania,  have 
between  three  and  four  thousand  head 
of  deer  on  their  four  thousand  acre  pre- 
serve, which  have  sprung  from  a  herd 
of  ninety  in  some  seven  or  eight  years. 
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These  are  no  exceptions.  They  are 
typical  of  what  may  be  expected  of  deer, 
if  given  half  a  chance,  under  domestica- 
tion. 

Deer,  like  cattle,  are  polygamous,  and 
one  buck  to  twelve  does  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. Bucks  from  foreign  herds  should 
be  now  and  again  introduced  to  avoid  in- 
breeding. They  mate  in  November,  the 
period  of  gestation  is  from  205  to  212 
days,  and  the  fawns  are  born  in  May  or 
June.  The  does  begin  breeding  when 
seventeen  months  old,  when  they  give 
birth  to  one  fawn.  Afterward  it  is  usual 
for  them  to  have  twins. 

As  the  result  of  investigation,  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey  in  one 
of  its  pamphlets  states: 

"In  captivity  deer  eat  almost  any 
kind  of  vegetation.  They  are  fond  of 
acorns,  beechnuts,  chestnuts,  and  other 
mast.  Lily  pads,  fallen  leaves,  lichens, 
and  mosses  are  freely  eaten ;  so  that,  with 
plenty  of  range  and  an  abundant  variety 
of  plants,  there  is  little  difficulty  about 
food  for  deer.  A  good  supply  of  run- 
ning water  must  be  provided,  and 
the  animals  should  have  access  to  rock 
salt. 

"If  the  browse  and  pasture  are  scant, 
some  grain  should  be  fed  even  in  summer, 
and  it  is  best  to  feed  regularly  in  winter. 
Of  the  grains,  corn  is  generally  recom- 
mended; there  is  no  waste  in  feeding  it, 
as  deer  pick  up  every  grain.  Coarse  hay 
full  of  weeds  is  preferable  to  timothy  or 
other  tame  hays,  except  alfalfa.  Of 
clover  hay,  deer  usually  pick  out  the  dry 
flower  heads  greedily,  but  waste  the 
other  parts." 

These  references  are  all  to  the  Vir- 
ginia deer.  The  natural  range  of  fhe 
mule  deer  is  more  restricted  than  that 
of  the  Virginia  deer,  but  upon  a  range 
adapted  to  it  the  mule  deer  does  nearly 
as  well  in  domestication.  Much  in 
connection  with  its  handling  is  yet  to 
be  learned  by  experimentation,  however. 
Mr.  John  W.  Griggs,  of  Goodell,  Iowa, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Goodnight,  of  Good- 
night, Texas,  have  both  experimented 
in  crossing  the  two  species.  The  result 
is  a  hybrid  of  stronger  constitution  than 
the  original  stock,  which  Mr.  Goodnight 
states  is  a  larger  animal,  producing  bet- 
ter venison  than  the  Virginia  deer. 


Another  of  our  native  game  animals 
highly  valuable  for  domestication  is  the 
elk  or  wapiti.  This  magnificent  animal, 
the  largest  of  our  American  deer  save  the 
moose,  once  ranged  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  eastward  to  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  in  New  York,  from  the  Peace 
River  country  in  northwestern  Canada 
to  Texas. 

Where  the  Elk  Are 

At  present  the  largest  remaining 
herds  are  those  in  and  contiguous  to  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  ranging  south 
and  east  into  Wyoming,  north  into  Mon- 
tana, west  into  Idaho.  Smaller  bands 
are  found  still  in  California,  Washing- 
ton, and  Oregon,  in  the  United  states, 
and  in  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  on  Van- 
couver Island  in  Canada,  but  they  are 
of  comparatively  insignificant  numbers. 

Nearly  all  of  our  zoological  gardens 
are  well  stocked  with  elk,  as  well  as 
many  private  parks  and  preserves,  and 
they  do  well  in  captivity.  Those  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park  are,  we  may  say,  semi- 
domesticated.  Given  proper  protection, 
elk  will  thrive  anywhere  within  their 
former  habitat. 

On  October  24,  1911,  Mr.  J.  W.  Gil- 
bert, of  Friend,  Nebraska,  wrote  me  that 
he  had  been  breeding  elk  and  deer  for 
twenty  years.  He  has  found  elk  hard- 
ier than  deer,  and  states  that  his  ani- 
mals breed  about  the  same  as  cattle.  His 
range  is  open  prairie,  and  I  should  say, 
therefore,  not  so  well  adapted  to  either 
species  as  a  wooded  region. 

"I  also  have  nine  buffalo,"  he  writes, 
"and  they  breed  regularly  and  are  very 
hardy.  I  do  not  keep  them  for  profit, 
but  because  I  like  them.  If  I  was  young- 
er I  would  keep  them  for  profit." 

Some  sixty  years  ago  Lorenzo  Strat- 
ton,  of  Little  Valley,  Cattaraugus  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  began  experiments  in  elk 
raising,  and  in  writing  of  his  experiences 
in  1859,  he  stated: 

"The  American  elk  with  all  its  claims 
to  attention  is  fast  disappearing  from  the 
earth,  with  scarcely  an  effort  for  its  pres- 
ervation or  domestication.  By  domesti- 
cation I  do  not  mean  simply  taming,  but 
a  course  of  intelligent  breeding  and  pro- 
tection.    A  series   of   experiments  with 
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this  animal  .  .  .  has  furnished  me 
with  sufficient  evidence  to  say  confident- 
ly that  this  business  may  be  made  of 
great  importance  to  the  country.  .  .  . 
I  have  now  a  herd  so  gentle  that  a  visi- 
tor at  my  farm  would  hardly  imagine 
that  their  ancestors  only  three  generations 
back  were  wild  animals.     . 

"The  facility  for  extending  this  busi- 
ness may  easily  be  conceived.  New  York 
alone  might  support  100,000  elks  on  land 
where  our  domestic  cattle  could  not  sub- 
sist; furnishing  an  amount  of  venison 
almost  incredible;  while  the  adjoining 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  say  nothing  of 
others,  might  sustain  a  still  larger  num- 
ber without  encroaching  upon  an  acre  of 
land  now  used  for  stock  rearing,  or  any 
other  purpose  connected  with  agricul- 
ture." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute in  New  York,  in  January,  1862, 
Mr.  Stratton  said: 

"About  eight  years  ago  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  purchase  two  elks.  I  did  so 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  because  I 
wished  to  see  a  few  specimens  of  this 
forester  preserved,  as  my  place  is  sit- 
uated in  the  region  where  they  used  to 
roam  in  countless  numbers.  They  did 
well  and  bred.  I  fenced  off  a  few  acres 
for  them,  and  found  after  a  while  that 
I  could  certainly  raise  venison  cheaper 
than  my  neighbors  could  raise  beef.  I 
devoted  a  large  plat  of  stony,  bushy  land, 
unfit  for  any  other  purpose,  to  them. 
Since  then  I  have  succeeded  in  breeding 
thirty-seven   elk. 

"I  have  had  no  accident  of  any  kind 
amongst  them,  and  they  have  fatted  and 
bred  regularly  and  have  become  quite 
domesticated.  The  does  have  been  gen- 
tle and  act  like  domestic  cattle.  The 
bucks  have  been  also  gentle  until  they 
were  about  four  years  old,  when  they 
have  been  difficult  to  manage  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  In  such  cases  I  gen- 
erally made  venison  of  them.  Excepting 
these  instances,  however,  the  animals  are 
quite  docile  The  first  fawn  that  I 
raised  was  very  shy.  He  was  in  a  lot 
of  about  fifteen  acres,  and  when  I  went 
to  him  he  would  flee  from  me,  so  that  I 
could  hardly  get  a  sight  at  him.  The 
next  fawns  raised  were  not  so  fright- 
ened when  they  saw  me,  and  now  when 


I  go  into  the  field  the  young  fawns  are 
like  so  many  calves. 

"My  lot  is  fenced  with  common  rails, 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  animals  within 
bounds.  Frequently,  when  the  fence 
may  get  down,  they  go  out  into  a  neigh- 
boring piece  of  woods,  but  as  soon  as 
anything  startles  them  they  run  for  their 
own  field  again,  and  feel  safe  only  when 
they  arrive  there.  They  are  not  inclined 
to  stray  off.  This  lot  in  which  they 
are  confined  they  consider  as  their  home 
and  chase  off  any  dogs  that  may  come 
upon  it.  In  four  generations,  by  kind 
treatment,  I  have,  as  I  contend,  not 
merely  succeeded  in  taming  them,  but  in 
domesticating  them.  They  are  as  gen- 
tle as  sheep  that  run  wild.    .     .     , 

Elk-Raising  Fifty  Years  Ago 

•  The  great  profit  in  rais- 
ing them,  however,  is  for  their  meat. 
They  live  and  fatten  on  useless  land. 
Where  the  feeding  ground  is  brush  they 
will  destroy  it,  but  the  grass  will  come 
up  more  profusely  on  this  account  in  the 
summer,  and  it  has  the  result  of  giving 
them  better  feed  in  the  summer  though 
not  so  good  in  the  winter.  I  paid  $400 
for  the  first  pair  I  bought ;  I  have  bought 
two  does  since  then,  from  which,  with 
the  first  pair,  I  have  raised  my  whole 
stock;  I  have  been  at  various  unneces- 
sary expenses,  from  the  fact  that  I  did 
not  know  how  to  manage  them;  I  can 
now  raise  elk  cheaper  than  I  can  sheep; 
I  have  a  three-year-old  buck,  weighing 
480  pounds,  which  has  cost  me  less  than 
any  three-year-old  sheep   I  have  got. 

"I  have  been  anxious  to  introduce 
them  as  common  stock,  and  have  sold 
them  for  $100  a  pair.  A  great  many 
are  afraid  to  buy  them,  for  fear  they 
will  get  away  and  go  wild  again.  They 
see  me  go  into  the  field  and  all  the  flock 
come  about  me,  and  each  one  tries  to 
get  his  nose  into  my  pocket;  but  they 
say  'I  don't  believe  I  could  do  that.' 
They  think  there  is  some  Rarey  secret 
about  it.  When  I  go  into  the  lot,  I 
generally  carry  a  little  handful  of  salt, 
or  grain,  or  something  which  they  like, 
which  makes  them  come  about  me.  .   .   . 

"I  think  there  is  no  better  meat  than 
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that  of  the  elk;  it  is  richer  and  more 
juicy  than  the  meat  of  the  deer;  I 
killed  a  two-year-old  doe  this  year  which 
had  had  no  fawn;  she  was  very  fat;  I 
took  twenty-nine  pounds  of  tallow  from 
her,  and  she  weighed  282  pounds 
dressed,  the  skin  weighing  twenty-eight 
pounds." 

Circumstances  later  made  it  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Stratton  to  move  South, 
and  to  abandon  his  Northern  farm. 
His  elk  were  purchased  by  foreigners 
and  shipped  to  Italy  and  Germany. 

Easy  and  Profitable  to  Raise 

As  an  illustration  of  the  perfect 
adaptability  of  elk  to  domesticated  con- 
ditions and  its  docility,  it  is  recorded 
that  Mr.  Stratton  trained  a  pair  to  har- 
ness, which  he  exhibited  at  the  Cattarau- 
gus County  Fair.  Mr.  W.  H.  Barnes, 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  used  to  drive  a 
pair  to  a  light  wagon  and  had  one  on 
public  exhibition  trained  to  dive  from 
a  platform  into  a  pool  of  water  thirty 
feet  below.  He  took  this  animal  to  Eu- 
rope, where  he  made  a  business  of  ex- 
hibiting it  for  profit.  Not  many  years 
ago  trotting  elk  were  regularly  exhibit- 
ed at  county  fairs  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  experience  of  those  generally 
who  have  undertaken  the  domestication 
of  elk  has  shown  that  they  may  be 
raised  more  profitably  than  cattle  and 
with  much  less  trouble.  Elk  require  a 
certain  percentage  of  grazing  land,  but 
it  is  well  to  provide  them  with  plenty 
of  forest  and  brush  cover  for  browse. 
Any  rough  region  supporting  forest 
areas,  interspersed  with  grassy  patches 
and  watered,  is  ideal  for  elk.  Deer  do 
not  eat  grass  if  they  can  get  weeds  and 
browse.  Elk,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
only  browsing  but  grazing  animals. 
They  will  eat  hay,  weeds,  cornstalks, 
straw — nearly  anything  in  winter,  even 
the  bark  from  trees,  when  they  are 
driven  to  it. 

Colonel  W.  C.  Witmore,  writing  to 
the  Biological  Survey  relative  to  a  herd 
of  four  hundred  elk  owned  by  the  St. 
Louis  Park  and  Agricultural  Company, 
says: 

"They  are  hearty,  healthy,  and  do 
well  in  every  way,  and  at  all  times  are 


fat  and  marketable.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  raising  of  both  elk 
and  deer  can  be  made  very  profitable. 
They  are  hardy,  and  with  an 
experience  of  over  twenty  years.  I  have 
not  known  one  to  die  of  natural  causes." 

Another  who  owns  a  herd  of  ninety- 
three  elk  asserts  that  he  would  find  the 
business  of  raising  venison  for  market 
very  profitable  indeed  if  he  were  per- 
mitted by  law  to  kill  at  seasonable  times 
and  market  his  meat.  He  claims  that  in 
his  experience  elk  venison  can  be  pro- 
duced to  retail  at  a  lower  price  than 
beef,  mutton,  or  even  pork,  and  with 
a  remunerative  profit,  and  that  large 
areas  of  our  now  unutilized  lands  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Like  deer,  elk  are  polygamous.  To 
obtain  the  best  results  there  should  be 
one  bull  for  every  dozen  or  fifteen  cows. 
They  rarely,  however,  produce  twins, 
but,  like  cattle,  one  calf  a  year  for  each 
cow.  They  are  much  less  nervous  than 
deer  and  more  easily  confined.  A  five- 
foot  fence  is  sufficient  to  hold  them, 
though  for  vicious  bulls  an  eight-foot 
fence  is  advisable.  Should  they  escape 
they  can  generally  be  driven  back  into 
their  enclosure  as  readily  as  cattle,  and 
they  will  usually  return  of  their  own  ac- 
cord to  any  place  where  they  have  been 
fed.  A  suitable  wire  fence,  where  posts 
grow  on  the  premises,  may  be  built  at 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  per 
mile. 

The  average  weight  of  a  dressed  bull 
elk  is  between  seven  hundred  and  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  of  a  cow  elk  from 
six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds. 
They  yield  a  considerably  larger  per- 
centage of  dressed  meat  than  cattle. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  moose  and  the  possibilities 
for  profitable  domestication  which  it  of- 
fers. It  was  once  utilized  as  a  draft 
animal  on  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
and  it  is  said  was  much  faster  than  the 
reindeer.  It  is  recorded  that  a  moose 
once  hauled  a  sleigh  234  miles  in  a  sin- 
gle day.  They  are  readily  domesticated, 
very  affectionate,  and  free  from  the  natu- 
ral timidity  of  the  Virginia  deer.  Few 
experiments  have  been  made  with  our 
native  moose,  within  the  limits  of  their 
natural    range,    but    in    good-sized    en- 
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closures  containing  three  or  four  hun- 
dred acres  or  more  they  should  do  well 
and  yield  good  profits. 

The  buffalo  and  others  of  our  native 
animals  also  offer  opportunities  for  the 
profitable  utilization  of  waste  areas,  as 
well  as  those  discussed  above.  There  is, 
for  instance,  wide  room  for  experimenta- 
tion with  the  antelope. 

As  previously  stated,  however,  our 
laws  discourage  individual  ventures  or 
experiment.  It  would  certainly  seem 
that  the  time  has  come  when  State  legis- 
latures should  turn  their  attention  to 
the  upbuilding  of  this  industry.  It  of- 
fers wonderful  possibilities.  It  is  a 
branch  of  conservation  that  has  received 
practically  no  attention  and  certainly  no 
encouragement. 

As  a  rule  through  the  United  States 
those  who  have  thus  far  undertaken  the 
domestication  of  game  animals  have 
done  so  under  a  severe  handicap.  They 
have  been  subjected  to  the  game  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  they  were  located, 
which  forbid,  generally,  the  killing  of 
domesticated  animals  save  during  open 
hunting  seasons,  and  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances even  then  they  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  marketing  their  product, 
thus  rendering  their  investment  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  unprofitable. 

These  laws  are  deliberately  throttling 
what  might  easily  be  developed  into  a 
great  industry  and  a  national  source  of 
wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  materially 
reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

Not  far  from  my  home  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Dieterich  has  a  deer  farm.  He  has  found 
it  expedient  annually  to  turn  into  veni- 
son a  number  of  bucks.  Under  the 
State  laws  the  transportation  companies 
were    not   permitted    to    carry   venison 


save  during  the  open  hunting  season,  and 
then  it  was  required  that  one  man  ac- 
company each  carcass.  To  keep  within 
the  law  Mr.  Dieterich  was  compelled  to 
take  men  to  the  preserve  during  open 
season,  let  each  shoot  an  animal,  and 
then  accompany  it  to  the  New  York 
market,  some  seventy  miles  distant, 
where  it  was  to  be  sold.  This,  it  can  be 
seen,  was  very  expensive  and  overcame 
all  profits. 

Last  year,  however,  the  New  York 
Legislature  passed  a  law  (the  Bayne 
Law)  somewhat  liberalizing  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  owners  of  domesti- 
cated deer,  but  levying  a  tax  upon  all 
who  hold  deer  in  confinement.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  tax,  should  the  owner  of 
deer  wish  to  kill  one  of  his  animals  for 
venison,  he  must  pay  a  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars and  go  through  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  addition,  before  the  State  ac- 
cords him  the  privilege.  And  yet  New 
York  is  more  liberal  in  this  respect  than 
many  of  our  States. 

What  would  be  the  result  if  a  State 
imposed  a  fine  upon  farmers  for  hold- 
ing cattle,  or  demanded  a  fee  for  butch- 
ering a  steer?  Why  not  devise  laws — 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult — that 
would  give  the  owners  of  domestic  na- 
tive animals  a  free  hand,  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  from  poachers  the  wild 
stock  belonging  to  the  State? 

Would  it  be  too  socialistic  for  our 
States  to  propagate  native  mammals  that 
they  might  sell  breeding  animals  in  lim- 
ited numbers  to  those  who  wished  to 
utilize  privately  owned  waste  lands 
within  the  State  by  raising  domesticated 
herds  of  these  animals  ?  Would  this  not 
be  a  proper  nourishment  of  a  new  and 
valuable  industry?  It  is  certainly  an 
industry  pregnant  with  possibilities. 


THE  GIRL  AT  HARD  BARGAIN 


By  NEVIL  G.  HENSHAW 
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IRLS,"  said  my  friend, 
Nicholas  Wilson,  over- 
seer of  Belrive,  "are 
mostly  of  two  sorts. 
There's  the  breed  that 
don't  think  about  any- 
thing but  clothes  and  parties  and  such 
enjoyments,  and  then  there's  the  other 
kind.  Of  course  the  latter  class  ain't 
large,  but  it  sure  is  some  select.  You'll 
find  the  members  of  it  scattered  round 
here  and  there  in  every  walk  of  life  and, 
when  you  happen  to  run  across  one  of 
'em,  it  makes  you  feel  like  the  rest  of 
the  sex  ain't  so  bad  after  all. 

"Take  the  girl  at  Hard  Bargain,  for 
instance.  But  I'll  tell  you.  It  was  in 
October  I  first  met  her,  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  worst  wet  season  I've  ever 
seen.  It'd  been  rainin'  steady  for  three 
weeks  and  the  roads,  where  they  wasn't 
like  rivers,  was  just  a  hub  deep  mess 
of  sticky,  black  mud.  I'd  been  in  the 
field  all  day,  wrastlin'  with  the  drains, 
and  I  was  just  crossin'  over  the  parish 
road  for  a  change  of  clothes,  when  I 
noticed  a  wagon  stuck  a  little  below  the 
plantation  gate.  It  was  one  of  the  usual 
rice  wagons,  with  a  colored  driver  and 
two  women  in  the  back,  and  I  was  just 
about  to  pass  on,  when  I  seen  that  both 
of  the  women  was  white. 

"Of  course  there  was  only  one  thing 
to  do,  and  I  done  it  by  ridin'  over  to  see 
if  I  could  be  of  any  help.  The  wagon 
was  stalled  plumb  over  the  hubs,  and 
the  driver  was  lashin'  the  poor  little 
jackrabbit  mules  and  wonderin',  as 
usual,  why  they  couldn't  move  some- 
thin'  double  their  own  pull. 

"  'Here,  you,  stop  that,'  says  I.  'You'll 
need  a  couple  of  full  grown  teams  before 
you  get  out.' 

"Then  I  turned  to  the  two  ladies. 

"  'That's  a  bad  hole,'  says  I.     'You're 
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the  third  team  that's  been  stuck  to-day. 
If  you'll  wait  till  I  ride  over  to  the  sta- 
bles, I'll  see  what  I  can  do.' 

.  "There  was  an  old  and  a  young  lady 
in  the  wagon,  and,  as  is  customary,  I 
addressed  my  remarks  to  the  old  one. 
She  was  sittin'  in  a  chair  just  back  of 
the  driver's  seat,  and  she  was  the  tallest, 
straightest  old  lady  I've  ever  seen.  Per- 
haps you've  run  across  the  sort  that  can 
sit  as  stiff  as  a  ramrod  and  yet  look  like 
it  was  perfectly  natural  ?  Well,  that  was 
her. 

"She  was  dressed  all  in  black,  with  a 
queer,  old-fashioned  sort  of  round  bon- 
net, and  a  heavy  veil  that  hid  her  face. 
When  I  spoke  to  her  she  bowed  kind 
of  stiff  and  solemn  and  then  straightened 
up  again  without  a  word.  The  young 
lady  was  at  the  rear  end  of  the  wagon, 
sittin'  on  a  bundle  of  household  stuff. 
She  was  little  more'n  a  full-grown  girl, 
bein'  only  nineteen  or  so,  and  she  was 
just  about  as  fresh  and  pretty  as  a  clear 
mornin'  in  the  spring.  When  the  old 
lady  finished  bowin'  she  picked  up  the 
conversation  where  I'd  dropped  it,  speak- 
in'  with  just  enough  accent  to  tell  me 
that  she  was  French. 

"  'It  is  indeed  a  bad  hole,  M'sieu,' 
says  she,  'and  we  will  be  very  thankful 
for  any  help  that  you  can  give  us  in  get- 
ting out  of  it.  It  seems  too  bad  to  be 
stuck  so  near  the  end  of  our  journey.' 

"'Then  you're  stoppin'  round  here?' 
I  asks. 

"  'Yes,  M'sieu,'  says  she.  'At  Hard 
Bargain.  The  driver  tells  me  that  it 
is  the  next  plantation  below.' 

"Well,  I  was  almost  too  surprised  to 
answer  that  it  was.  Hard  Bargain  lay 
just  below  us,  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  road,  and  of  all  the  Jonah  planta- 
tions, it  was  the  worst.  It'd  been  owned 
first  by  a  Frenchman,  who'd  put  in  cane 
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and  a  small  sugar  mill  and  had  named 
the  place  'Aurora,'  after  his  daughter. 
That  very  year  the  daughter  died  and 
the  next  the  Frenchman  went  broke  and 
was  sold  out. 

"After  that  the  place  had  been  bought 
by  a  Western  man  who,  like  me,  had 
come  to  Louisiana  on  account  of  the  soil. 
Seein'  the  first  year  what  he  was  up 
against,  he'd  changed  the  name  to  Hard 
Bargain,  and,  after  a  year  more,  had 
give  up  in  disgust.  As  no  one  wanted 
to  buy  the  place  he'd  cut  it  up  and  leased 
it  to  one  or  two  small  planters,  closin' 
the  big  house  and  leavin'  it  to  go  to  rack 
and  ruin. 

"  'So  you're  goin'  to  fix  up  the  old 
house,  are  you?'  says  I.  'It'll  be  nice  to 
have  a  neighbor  there  again.' 

"The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  'You  will  have  the  neighbor,'  says 
she,  'but  the  house  will  remain  as  it  is. 
We  are  only — ah — renting,  and  have  no 
interest  in  the  land.' 

"  'But  you'll  have  to  make  some  re- 
pairs,' says  I.  'The  house  has  been 
closed  for  years  and  is  little  better  than 
a  ruin.  There  isn't  a  room  in  it  that's 
fit  to  live  in,  and  the  roof  is  like  a  sieve. 
Only  last  week  one  of  my  colored  boys 


got  caught  there  in  a  storm  and  had  to 
spend  the  night  on  the  porch.  When  I 
asked  him  if  the  place  leaked,  he  said 
it  leaked  outside,  and  rained  indoors.' 

"The  girl  laughed  at  this,  but  I  could 
see  it  was  pretty  hard  goin'. 

"  'Nevertheless,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it,'  says  she.  'Beggars  cannot  be 
choosers.  We  have  our  furnishings  with 
us  and  are  all  ready  to  move  in  to-night.' 

"I  looked  at  the  load  in  the  wagon  and 
I  could  see  that  the  beggar  part  wasn't 
any  joke.  There  was  just  a  trunk  and 
a  few  bundles  and  a  table  and  some 
chairs.  Then  I  remembered  that  the 
agent  in  town  had  told  me  that  any  re- 
sponsible person  could  have  the  use  of 
the  house  at  Hard  Bargain  for  the  trou- 
ble of  keepin'  it  open,  and  I  understood 
why  the  girl  had  hesitated  when  she 
spoke  about  rentin'  the  place. 

"  'Well,'  says  I,  'we'll  be  glad  to  have 
you,  fixin'  or  no  fixin',  and,  if  there's 
any  way  we  can  help,  just  call  on  us. 
I'm  Wilson,  the  overseer  here.' 

"The  girl  started  to  thank  me,  but  the 
old  lady  cut  in  for  the  first  time,  speakin' 
in  French,  in  the  cold,  condescendin'  sort 
of  way  you'd  naturally  expect  from  her. 

"  'M'sieu  is  very  kind,'  says  she.     'He 
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NEXT  MORNING  AS  I  WAS  PASSING  THE  PLAN- 
TATION   STORE    MISS    MARIE    HERSELF 
CAME  DOWN  THE  FRONT  STEPS  " 


will  find  no  cause  for  regret  in  his  offer 
of  assistance  to  Madame  de  Mornay.  I, 
myself,  shall  see  to  it.' 

"It  would  a'  been  mighty  grand,  if  it 
hadn't  been  so  pitiful.  To  have  heard 
her,  you'd  a'  thought  she  was  some 
queen,  sittin'  there  in  her  cheap,  old 
kitchen  chair,  in  the  litter  of  her  few 
belongin's.  Even  before  the  girl  mo- 
tioned me  to  come  nearer  I  knew  the  old 
lady  wasn't  right. 

"  'You  will  observe  that  Madame's 
manner  is  a  little  strange,'  says  she,  when 
I'd  got  to  where  she  could  whisper. 
'Never  has  she  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  loss  of  her  estates.     I  am  sure  that 


you  will  humor  her  in  that  mat- 
ter. She  is  very  old  and  very 
ill.  Her  memories  are  all  that 
remain  to  her.' 

"  'You  can  count  on  me,'  says 
I,  'but  you  can't  count  on  Hard 
Bargain  for  to-night.  It's  goin' 
to  start  rainin'  again  before 
dark,  and  you  won't  find  a  dry 
spot  to  sleep  in.  If  you  and 
your  mother'll  just  come  up  to 
my  house,  my  wife'll  be  glad  to 
make  you  comfortable  till  morn- 
in  . 

"The  girl  shook  her  head, 
but  I  could  see  that  her  eyes 
were  shinin'  the  way  folks'  eyes 
shine  when  they're  really  grate- 
ful. 

"  'You  are  very,  very  kind, 
M'sieu,'  says  she,  'but  we  must 
go  on.  We  really  must.  Also 
I  am  not  Madame's  daughter. 
I  am  her  maid — Marie.' 

"Well,  you  could  a'  knocked 
me  down  with  a  stalk  of  false 
rice.  Of  course,  maids  not  bein' 
in  my  line,  I  didn't  know  much 
about  'em,  but  I'd  never  taken 
this  girl  for  one.  It  wasn't  in 
her  face,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean.  If  it  had  been,  I  wouldn't 
a'  felt  so  sure  about  their  goin' 
to  the  big  house,  the  old  lady 
bein'  veiled,  as  I've  said.  There 
was  several  tenants'  houses  on 
the  place  they  might  just  as 
well  a'  been  goin'  to,  but  the 
girl  didn't  look  like  that  kind. 

"  'Very   well,    Miss    Marie,' 
'I  reckon  if  you  must  go  on,  you 
And  now,   if  you'll  excuse  me, 
about   gettin'   you   out   of   that 


says  I. 
must. 
I'll  see 
hole.' 

"It  took  the  two  teams  and  a  mighty 
lot  of  prizin'  with  cypress  logs  before  I 
got  the  wagon  on  its  way  again,  and 
when  it  finally  pulled  out  the  sun  had' 
begun  to  set.  It'd  started  in  to  rain 
again  with  one  of  them  fine,  soakin'  driz- 
zles, and,  altogether,  I  reckon  it  was 
about  as  dreary  a  lookin'  prospect  as  two 
women  ever  went  up  against.  Miss 
Marie  never  flinched,  though.  She  just 
put  up  an  old  cotton  umbrella  over  the 
old  lady  and  smiled  and  waved  at  us  till 
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the  wagon  got  out  of  sight  down  the 
road.  It  was  the  first  time  I'd  known 
maids  had  so  much  nerve. 

"That  night  it  rained  pretty  hard,  and 
I  didn't  get  but  about  half  my  regular 
amount  of  sleep.  Somehow  I  couldn't 
keep  from  thinkin'  of  the  girl  in  that 
leaky  old  house,  with  only  her  crazy 
mistress  for  company.  Next  mornin',  as 
I  was  passin'  the  plantation  store,  Miss 
Marie  herself  come  down  the  front  steps. 
She  had  a  little  basket  on  her  arm  and 
she  looked  just  as  bright  and  as  happy 
as  though  she'd  spent  the  night  in  a 
palace.  When  I  asked  her  how  she 
come  out  she  said  it'd  been  pretty  hard 
at  first,  but  she'd  finally  managed  to  find 
a  dry  place. 

"  'And  I  hope  you  understand  that  my 
refusal  of  your  kindness  was  not  through 
any  lack  of  appreciation,'  says  she.  'Mad- 
ame is  very  set  in  her  ways.  Had  I 
asked  her  to  spend  the  night  at  any  place 
save  Hard  Bargain,  there  would  have 
been  a  scene.' 

"  'Oh,  that's  all  right  about  that,'  says 
I,  'but  I  have  another  offer  to  make,  if 
it  won't  offend  you.  Henry,  our  engi- 
neer, hasn't  got  anything  particular  to 
do  just  at  present,  and  he's  a  pretty  good 
carpenter.  I've  seen  my  boss,  Mr.  Gor- 
don, and  he  says  that,  if  you're  willin', 
he'd  like  to  send  him  over  to  look  into 
that  roof.' 

"  'I  shall  be  only  too  grateful, 
M'sieu,'  says  she.  'Believe  me,  we  are 
far  too  poor  to  be  able  to  refuse  such  an 
offer.  In  proof  of  this,  I  am  going  to 
place  a  further  burden  upon  your  kind- 
ness. For  the  support  of  Madame  and 
myself  I  have  been  giving  lessons  in 
music.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of 
you  were  I  to  request  the  names  of  some 
possible  pupils?' 

"  'If  I  can,  I'll  get  the  pupils  them- 
selves,' says  I,  and  I  rode  away  thinkin' 
that  any  maid  who  put  in  her  spare  time 
supportin'  her  mistress  was  just  a  little 
above  the  average. 

"This  was  Friday.  Next  day,  after 
payin'  off  and  closin'  down  for  the  week, 
I  saddled  my  horse  and  went  pupil  hunt- 
in'  at  the  different  places  between  Bel- 
rive  and  town.  By  dark  I'd  got  eight, 
includin'  my  own  little  Kitty,  who  was 
just    beginnin'    to    pick    out    one-finger 


tunes  on  the  parlor  organ.  After  break- 
fast Sunday  mornin',  I  rode  over  to 
Hard  Bargain  to  make  my  report.  The 
old  house  was  mighty  ramshackley  and 
the  roof  was  patched  till  it  looked  like 
a  crazy  quilt,  but  Henry  had  sure  put  on 
the  shingles  where  they  done  the  most 
good. 

"Miss  Marie  met  me  at  the  door  and, 
after  we'd  shook  hands,  we  sat  on  the 
front  steps  and  I  told  her  about  the  pu- 
pils. There  was  tears  in  her  eyes  when 
I  finished,  and  the  way  she  looked  at  me 
when  she  thanked  me  would  a'  repaid 
me  if  I'd  gone  to  the  trouble  to  find 
eight  thousand  instead  of  eight.  She 
likewise  wanted  to  teach  my  Kitty  free, 
for  the  trouble  I'd  taken,  but  as  soon  as 
she  seen  how  I  felt  about  it  she  let  up  on 
the  subject  quick.  She  sure  was  an  ob- 
servant maid. 

"After  we'd  talked  a  while,  I  asked 
her  how  the  old  lady  was,  and  she  said  I 
could  see  for  myself  if  I  wanted  to. 

"  'But  do  not  mention  the  pupils, 
M'sieu,'  says  she.  'Madame  does  not 
know  of  her  condition.  She  imagines 
herself  still  back  in  the  days  of  her  pros- 
perity." 

"We  went  inside,  and  you  ought  to 
have  seen  that  house.  Of  course,  it  was 
all  run  down  and  breakin'  to  pieces,  but 
my!  how  clean  it  was.  How  Miss 
Marie  done  it  alone  and  in  three  days  I 
don't  know. 

"Most  surprisin'  of  all,  though,  was 
the  old  lady's  room.  It  was  in  front, 
on  the  first  floor,  and  how  Miss  Marie 
managed  to  rig  it  out  the  way  it  was, 
with  what  she  had  in  the  wagon,  is 
somethin'  I've  never  been  able  to  figure 
to  this  day. 

"It  was  a  big  room  and  if  you  counted 
things  up  careful,  there  really  wasn't 
much  in  it,  but  somehow  it  didn't  look 
at  all  skimpy.  There  was  pictures  on  the 
wall  and  books  on  a  shelf,  and  even  a 
vase  or  so  on  the  mantelpiece.  The 
kitchen  chairs  was  all  covered  with  some 
pretty  sort  of  goods,  and  the  table  had 
a  centerpiece  my  wife  would  'a'  give  her 
eye  teeth  for,  and  some  more  books  and 
a  basket  of  fancy  work. 

"Seated  at  the  table,  in  a  big  chair 
Miss  Marie  had  resurrected  from  the 
garret,  was  the  old  lady.     She  sat  just 
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as  stiff  and  straight  as  she'd  done  in  the 
wagon,  but  this  time  I  had  a  look  at  her 
face  and  it  sure  was  disappointin'. 

"Somehow  the  face  didn't  fit.  It  was 
mighty  cold  and  mighty  proud,  and  the 
chin  was  held  way  up  in  the  air,  but,  just 
the  same,  there  was  somethin'  missin'. 
What  it  was  I  couldn't  figure,  but  I 
knew  that  the  old  lady  didn't  look  any 
more  like  Madame  de  Mornay  ought 
to  'a'  looked  than  Miss  Marie  looked  like 
her  maid. 

"There  wasn't  anything  wrong  about 
the  old  lady's  manner,  though.  After 
Miss  Marie'd  told  her  who  I  was,  she 
smiled  mighty  slow  and  gracious,  and 
looked  at  me  like  she  wished  she  could 
put  me  at  my  ease. 

"  'Ah,  yes,'  says  she.  'You  are  the 
overseer  who  was  so  kind  to  us  in  our 
predicament.  I  thank  you.  My  own 
overseer  will  be  pleased  to  extend  to  you 
the  courtesies  of  my  plantation.' 

"That  was  all,  and  when  the  old  lady 
finished  speakin',  I  didn't  need  any  third 
party  to  tell  me  that  my  visit  was  over. 
The  looks  may  have  been  missin',  but  she 
sure  had  a  way  with  her. 

"  'You  see,'  says  Miss  Marie,  after 
we  got  outside,  'Nevertheless,  if  she 
knew,  she  would  be  even  more  grateful 
than  I  am.' 

"The  next  day  Miss  Marie  come  over 
to  give  my  Kitty  her  first  music  lesson. 
She  stayed  for  a  while  after  the  lesson 
was  over,  and  when  I  got  back  from  the 
field,  my  wife  couldn't  find  enough  nice 
things  to  say  about  her.  As  for  Kitty — 
well,  she  said  she  reckoned,  if  the  angels 
ever  caught  on  to  Miss  Marie,  they'd 
start  makin'  night  watches  to  hold  down 
their  jobs. 

"After  this  Miss  Marie  commenced 
droppin'  in  at  my  place  on  her  way  to 
and  from  her  music  lessons.  Her  pupils 
was  scattered  along  five  miles  of  the  par- 
ish road,  and,  not  havin'  a  piano  of  her 
own,  she  had  to  walk  to  each  one  of  'em, 
but  in  all  the  bad  weather  we  had  that 
winter,  I  never  heard  her  complain.  I 
offered  her  the  use  of  one  of  my  horses, 
but  she  refused  in  such  a  way  that  I  had 
to  let  the  matter  drop. 

'  'Ah,  no,'  says  she,  'although  I  thank 
you  more  than  I  can  tell  you  for  the  of- 
fer.   In  the  spring,  though,  if  you  will 


be  so  kind,  I  shall  take  Madame  for  a 
drive.' 

"That  was  her  one  thought  —  Mad- 
ame. She  never  left  the  old  lady  except 
to  go  to  her  lessons  and  whenever  she 
dropped  in  at  my  place,  it  was  only  for 
a  minute  or  so. 

"Well,  the  winter  passed  on  to  the 
spring,  and,  by  the  time  we  was  ready  for 
plantin',  Miss  Marie'd  grown  prosper- 
ous enough  to  buy  a  pony.  A  little  later 
she  picked  up  a  buggy  from  one  of  the 
tenants,  and,  after  this,  she  become  quite 
a  familiar  figure  on  the  road. 

"Every  mornin'  she'd  go  by  on  her 
way  to  her  lessons,  and  in  the  afternoon 
she'd  take  Madame  for  her  drive.  I've 
often  wondered  how  anyone  could  en- 
joy drivin',  sittin'  up  so  stiff  and  straight, 
but  I  reckon  the  old  lady  found  a  way. 

"Miss  Marie  was  workin'  pretty  hard 
those  days,  takin'  in  fancy  sewin'  besides 
her  lessons  and,  from  what  they  told  me 
at  the  store,  she  was  managin'  to  live 
fairly  well.  She  was  always  mighty  pop- 
ular at  the  store  and  with  the  other 
wcrkin'  people,  and  I  reckon  she'd  been 
the  same  with  the  planters  if  she'd  give 
'em  a  chance.  But  she  was  always  mighty 
shy  and  quiet  whenever  any  of  'em  was 
around. 

"Both  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  wife 
called  at  Hard  Bargain  soon  after  the  big 
house  was  opened,  but  Miss  Marie  told 
'em  that  the  old  lady  was  sick  and  looked 
so  worried  and  nervous  herself,  that  they 
didn't  stay  long.  After  this  the  other 
planters  just  left  their  cards,  so,  out  of 
all  the  people  round  here,  I  was  the  only 
one  who'd  seen  the  old  lady,  as  she  al- 
ways wore  her  veil  when  she  was  out- 
side. 

"The  weeks  rolled  round  past  the 
plantin',  and  then,  when  the  new  rice 
begun  to  get  above  ground,  things  kept 
me  so  busy  that  I  didn't  have  much  time 
to  keep  track  of  Miss  Marie.  I'd  see 
her  sometimes  on  her  way  to  her  lessons, 
when  I  was  at  the  road  end  of  the  field, 
and  every  now  and  then,  I'd  hear  some- 
thin'  about  her  from  one  of  the  hands. 

"They  was  always  talkin'  about  her, 
the  hands  was.  Sometimes  it'd  be  a  sick 
child  she'd  sat  up  with,  and  then  again  it 
was  a  basket  of  food  she'd  left  by  for 
some  old  mammy,  or  a  plug  of  tobacco 
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WHEN    I   COME   INTO  THE   ROOM    HE  RUSHED   AT    ME,   BRANDISHI^   SOMETHIN' 

IN   HIS    HAND  " 


she'd  bought  for  some  uncle  who  was 
too  badly  crippled  with  rheumatism  to  do 
his  work. 

"It  seems  queer  to  think  of  any  one  as 
poor  as  Miss  Marie  doin'  such  things, 
but  I  reckon  folks  have  to  be  in  her  posi- 
tion to  really  appreciate  what  charity 
means. 

"At  Hard  Bargain  the  tenants  looked 
on  Miss  Marie  almost  like  she  was  a  re- 
ligion. There  wasn't  a  one  of  'em  that 
wouldn't  a'  give  his  life  for  her  gladly, 
and  when  they  spoke  her  name,  it  sound- 
ed like  they  was  sayin'  their  prayers.  She 
was  some  remarkable — for  a  maid. 

"When  the  harvest  was  over  and  I 
had  more  time  to  notice  things,  I  begun 
to  miss  Miss  Marie  on  the  road.  Then 
one  afternoon  a  few  days  later,  I  seen  a 
Hard  Bargain  tenant  go  streakin'  it  past 
to  town,  with  his  horse  on  a  regular 
trouble  lope.     When  he  come  back  at 


dark  with  Father  Bertrand,  the  priest,  I 
followed  'em  over  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  I  could  do. 

"It  was  a  pretty  close  thing  with  the 
old  lady  all  night,  but,  a  little  before 
daybreak,  a  change  come  for  the  better, 
and  the  doctor  said  that,  with  close  at- 
tention, he  reckoned  she'd  pull  through. 

"After  this  Miss  Marie  stuck  pretty 
close,  givin'  up  her  lessons  and  tryin'  to 
break  even  by  doublin'  the  amount  of 
fancy  work.  I  reckon  it  must  'a'  been 
pretty  hard  goin'  'cause,  no  matter  how 
late  I  happened  to  pass  the  old  house, 
there'd  always  be  a  light  in  the  little 
window  behind  the  front  guest  chamber, 
where  her  room  was. 

"Things  run  on  like  this  through  the 
fall  and  then,  one  afternoon  late  in  No- 
vember, the  wind  up  come.  It'd  been  a 
raw,  windy  day  ever  since  sunrise  and, 
as  there  wasn't  anything  particular  to 
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do,  and  the  hands  was  too  cold  to  have 
done  it  if  there  had  been,  I  closed  every- 
thing down  at  noon.  After  I  got  through 
I  happened  to  remember  a  flight  of  ducks 
I'd  seen  over  a  coulee  in  the  lower  field 
and  I  told  Mr.  Gordon  that,  if  he  didn't 
need  me,  I  reckoned  I'd  go  out  at  sunset 
and  try  my  luck  with  'em. 

"  'Why,  certainly,'  says  he.  'Also,  if 
you  have  no  objection,  I  am  going  to  send 
you  a  companion.  Mr.  Giraud,  a  friend 
of  mine,  came  up  from  New  Orleans  this 
morning,  and,  as  I  am  obliged  to  go  to 
town  this  afternoon,  I'd  like  to  turn  him 
over  to  you.' 

"  'Send  him  along,'  says  I.  'I  reckon 
there'll  be  ducks  enough  for  two.' 

"Mr.  Giraud  come  over  to  my  place  a 
little  before  sunset.  He  was  a  well 
built,  nice  lookin'  young  fellow,  of 
twenty- five  or  so,  with  just  enough 
Frenchman  about  him  to  make  his  name 
sound  natural,  and  a  look  in  his  eyes  that 
made  me  want  to  ask  him  what  the  trou- 
ble was.  It  was  a  sad,  searchin'  sort  of 
look,  like  you  see  in  a  mother  when  she's 
lost  a  child. 

"After  we'd  talked  for  a  minute  or 
so,  I  found  out  I  didn't  have  enough 
shells  and  asked  him  to  step  into  the  sir- 
tin'  room  while  I  looked  for  some  more. 
I  was  only  gone  a  moment,  but  in  that 
moment,  Mr.  Giraud  seemed  to  find 
time  to  go  plumb  insane.  He  was 
standin'  by  the  fireplace,  with  his  eyes 
blazin'  and  his  body  shakin'  from  head 
to  foot,  and  when  I  come  into  the  room, 
he  rushed  at  me,  brandishin'  somethin' 
in  his  hand. 

"  'Where  did  you  get  this?'  he  shouts. 
'I  must  know  at  once.' 

"I  looked  at  'this,'  and  it  was  a  kodak 
picture  of  Miss  Marie  that  my  Kitty'd 
framed  and  put  in  the  place  of  honor 
on  the  mantelpiece. 

"  'Why  my  little  girl  took  it,'  says  I. 

"  'And  the  original  —  the  lady  in  the 
picture?  You  know  where  she  can  be 
found?'  he  goes  on. 

"  'Certainly,'  says  I.  'She  lives  at 
Hard  Bargain,  the  next  place  from 
here.' 

"  'Dieu/  says  Mr.  Giraud,  kind  of 
slow  and  thankful,  and  before  I  could 
pull  myself  together,  he'd  dragged  me 
outside  to  where  the  horses  were. 


"  'Mount!  mount!  man,  and  take  me 
there  at  once,'  says  he.  'I  cannot  wait 
now  to  explain.' 

"That  was  some  ride  to  Hard  Bar- 
gain. Mr.  Giraud  went  in  front  and  he 
kept  me  so  busy  keepin'  up  with  him  that 
I  didn't  even  have  time  to  wonder  what 
it  was  all  about.  When  we  got  to  the 
house  there  was  the  doctor's  horse  and 
Father  Bertrand's  buggy  tied  to  the  rack, 
and  when  we  knocked  on  the  door  of  the 
front  room  and  went  inside,  we  found 
we  was  a  moment  too  late. 

"The  old  lady  was  sittin'  in  her  big 
chair,  just  as  stiff  and  straight  as  usual, 
but  it  only  needed  a  look  to  see  that  she 
was  dead.  Miss  Marie  was  kneelin'  be- 
side the  chair,  with  her  face  in  the  old 
lady's  lap,  and,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight 
of  her,  Mr.  Giraud  went  over  to  the 
girl  and  laid  a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  'Marie,  it  is  I  —  Jules,'  says  he. 

"Miss  Marie  give  a  little  start,  and 
then  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Giraud's  face  kind  of  slow  and  searchin'. 
What  she  seen  there  must  'a'  satisfied  her 
'cause  a  moment  later  she  rose  to  her 
feet  and  slipped  into  his  arms  like  a  tired 
child. 

"'Ah!  Jules,  Jules!'  says  she.  'And 
so  you  are  still  faithful  ?  Yet  it  was  the 
best  way.' 

"Mr.  Giraud  looked  at  the  old  lady, 
sittin'  there  so  still  and  lonely,  and  then 
he  nodded  his  head. 

"  'Yes,'  says  he,  'I  see  now  that  it  was 
the  best  way.'  " 

Wilson  paused  and  gazed  far  out 
across  the  fields  to  the  ragged  clump  of 
oaks  that  marked  the  site  of  Hard  Bar- 
gain. 

"And  then?"  I  questioned  softly. 

"Oh,  Father  Bertrand  married  'em 
that  night,"  continued  the  overseer. 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  was  the  wit- 
nesses, and  I  give  the  bride  away.  Yes, 
Miss  Marie  insisted  on  it,  and  I  can't 
speak  of  it  to  this  day  without  my  voice 
shakin'. 

"The  weddin'  took  place  in  Miss 
Marie's  room  and,  of  all  the  bare,  cheer- 
less lookin'  places  I've  seen,  it  was 
the  worst.  There  was  just  a  little  iron 
bed  and  a  washstand,  and  one  chair.  It 
was  like  her  that,  of  all  the  little  com- 
forts she'd  managed  to  buy,  not  one  of 
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'em  had  been  able  to  get  past  the  front  Mornay,  and  the  old  lady  was  just  plain 

room.  Marie,   her  mother's   maid.      How    the 

"After,  everything  was  over,  and  Mrs.  two  come  to  change  places  makes  a  pretty 

Gordon  had  taken  charge  of  the  bride,  interestin'  story  by  itself. 

Mr.  Giraud  told  us  Miss  Marie's  story.  "Years  before,  when  Miss  Marie  was 

It  seems  she  was  Mademoiselle  Marie  de  a  baby,  her  people  had  been  the  biggest 
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and  the  wealthiest  planters  in  the  river 
parishes.  Then  they'd  had  crevasses  and 
bad  crops,  and  old  de  Mornay'd  gone 
broke  and  been  sold  out.  In  less  than  a 
year  afterward,  both  he  and  his  wife  had 
died  and  left  their  little  girl  to  the  care 
of  Madame  de  Mornay's  maid,  Marie. 

"And  maybe  you  think  the  maid  didn't 
look  after  that  child.  Although  she  was 
well  past  middle  age  and  didn't  have  any 
better  shelter  than  a  half  ruined  cabin 
on  the  de  Mornay  place,  she  brought 
Miss  Marie  up  as  careful  as  though 
they'd  been  livin'  in  the  big  house.  There 
wasn't  a  thing  a  de  Mornay  ought  to 
know  that  she  didn't  teach  the  child,  and, 
understandin'  somethin'  about  music  and 
bein'  a  good  seamstress,  she  managed  to 
make  both  ends  meet. 

"When  Miss  Marie  was  fifteen,  the 
maid  had  taught  her  all  she  knew,  and 
had  saved  up  enough  for  the  child  to  go 
on  with  her  education.  There  was  a 
town  not  far  off  that  had  a  good  con- 
vent, so  the  maid  went  over  to  it  one 
day  to  see  about  enterin'  Miss  Marie  for 
the  comin'  term.  It  was  in  the  summer 
and,  as  the  trip  was  a  hot  one,  and  she 
only  expected  to  be  gone  over  night,  the 
maid  left  the  child  at  home. 

"That  night  yellow  fever  broke  out  in 
the  town  and  when  the  maid  tried  to  get 
back  next  mornin',  the  quarantine  guards 
wouldn't  let  her  pass.  She  wandered 
round  all  that  day,  half  frantic  at  the 
thought  of  Miss  Marie's  bein'  alone  at 
such  a  time,  and  when  night  come,  she 
slipped  past  the  guard  and  started  home 
on  foot.  The  roads  bein'  guarded,  she 
had  to  go  across  country,  and  so,  some 
time  before  mornin',  she  come  to  a  big 
stretch  of  cypress  swamp  that  lay  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  de  Mornay 
place,  and  tried  to  go  through  it. 

"You  can  imagine  what  happened  to  a 
woman  of  her  age,  in  that  swamp,  with- 
out food  and  with  the  mosquitoes  thicker 
than  bees.  When  they  found  her,  three 
days  later,  she  was  off  her  feet  and 
speechless,  but  she  was  still  managin'  to 
crawl  in  the  direction  she  thought  the 
child  might  be. 

"Afterward,  although  she  managed  to 
get  back  most  of  her  strength,  her  mind 
was  never  the  same.  Somehow  she  got 
it  into  her  head  that  she  was  Madame 


de  Mornay  and  that  Miss  Marie  was 
herself,  and  she'd  sit  all  day  in  her  big 
chair,  givin'  orders  about  the  house  and 
place,  like  Madame  de  Mornay  had 
done. 

"So  now  it  was  Miss  Marie's  turn  to 
put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and,  child 
though  she  was,  she  never  faltered. 
Humorin'  the  old  lady  in  every  wa)', 
servin'  her  just  as  she'd  served  her 
mother,  she  took  up  the  music  and  the 
sewin'  and  managed  to  run  things  for  a 
year  or  so  till  Mr.  Giraud  come  along. 

"Mr.  Giraud  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
New  Orleans  banker  who'd  bought  the 
de  Mornay  place.  Comin'  up  to  look 
after  his  father's  property,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Miss  Marie  at  first  sight,  and,  a 
little  later,  she  fell  in  love  with  him. 
Things  was  all  bright  and  lovely  'cause, 
on  account  of  Miss  Marie's  family,  Mr. 
Giraud  knew  his  father  wouldn't  object 
to  the  match.  They  had  it  all  planned 
about  how  they  was  goin'  to  open  the  big 
house  and  live  there,  but  they  hadn't 
counted  on  the  old  lady. 

"It  seems  that,  when  she  was  a  giil 
herself,  the  old  lady  had  a  love  affair, 
and  Madame  de  Mornay  had  broken  it 
off  on  account  of  not  wantin'  to  lose  her 
maid.  Now,  when  Miss  Marie  told  her 
about  Mr.  Giraud,  it  all  come  back  to 
her,  and  she  started  in  to  act  it  over 
again,  playin'  her  usual  part  of  Madame 
de  Mornay.  For  three  days  she  stormed 
and  raved,  and  then  she  took  to  her  bed 
and  stayed  there  till  Miss  Marie  prom- 
ised to  call  everything  off. 

"Of  course  Miss  Marie  could  a'  put 
the  old  lady  in  the  best  private  asylum 
in  the  land,  as  Mr.  Giraud  begged  her  to 
do,  but  that  wasn't  her  way.  She  hadn't 
forgotten  what  the  old  lady'd  done  for 
her  and,  if  there  was  goin'  to  be  any 
debt  between  'em,  she  didn't  mean  to 
have  it  on  her  side  of  the  ledger. 

"So  Miss  Marie  done  the  only  thing 
there  was  to  do.  Realizin'  that  she  and 
Mr.  Giraud  would  only  be  unhappy  if 
they  was  on  the  same  place,  she  packed 
up  her  things  and  slipped  away.  She 
left  Mr.  Giraud  a  note  sayin'  that  he 
wouldn't  see  her  again  while  the  old  lady  , 
was  alive,  but  that  after  her  death,  she'd 
let  him  know  where  she  was,  and  if  he 
still  wanted  to,  he  could  come  to  her. 
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"After  that  Miss  Marie  just  drifted 
from  place  to  place,  always  sayin'  she  was 
the  old  lady's  maid,  and  always  fightin' 
shy  of  her  own  class  for  fear  they'd  find 
her  out.  Finally,  learnin'  of  Hard  Bar- 
gain, she  come  out  here,  on  account  of 
the  house  rentin'  free. 

"Of  course  Mr.  Giraud  looked  for 
her,  but  he  never  had  any  success,  and 
his  seein'  the  photograph  at  my  house 
was  only  one  of  those  pieces  of  luck  that 
come  to  a  man  sometimes,  when  he's 
about  to  give  up.  He  still  had  the  note 
with  him  when  he  found  Miss  Marie 
that  afternoon  and  when  he  showed  it 
to  her  and  insisted  on  her  marryin'  him 


at  once,  she  give  in  without  a  word  of 
objection. 

"Most  girls  would  'a'  made  a  bluff  at 
hesitatin',  but  she  wasn't  that  kind.  She 
wanted  Mr.  Giraud  and  she  needed  him, 
and  she  didn't  care  who  knew  it. 

"They're  livin'  at  the  old  de  Mornay 
place  now,  the  Girauds  are,  and  Hard 
Bargain's  been  cut  up  for  rice  and  the 
old  house  pulled  down,  but  I  never  pass 
there  without  thinkin'  of  Miss  Marie." 

Wilson  paused  for  another  glance 
down  the  road. 

"And  it  always  does  me  good  to  think 
of  her,  too,"  he  added  in  conclusion. 
"She  sure  was  some  girl." 


A  LITTLE  LAW  FOR  THE 
MOTORIST 


By  EDGAR  JENKYNS 


^  HAT  is  all  it  is — just  a 
little  law.  Most  of  the 
States  have  a  great  deal 
and  the  motorist  who 
should  attempt  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  all 
the  statutes  bearing  on  his  beloved  sport 
would  have  little  time  left  for  the  en- 
joyment of  his  car.  Furthermore,  it  is 
not  part  of  the  present  writer's  inten- 
tions to  relate  even  the  more  important 
paragraphs  of  any  of  them.  Rather  it  is 
to  touch  some  of  the  lesser  known  fea- 
tures— very  lightly — particularly  those 
that  are  different. 

If  you  happen  to  tour  in  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  or  Wyoming,  you  need 
not  bother  yourself  about  State  laws. 
There  are  none.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
local  ordinances,  Dut  _?c=e  will  vary 
from  town  to  town.  Nevada  ol^ould  be 
added  to  this  list,  save  that  if  you  wish 
to  operate  an  auto  in  that  State  you 
must  see  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
which  you  intend  to  tour,  and  that 
functionary  will  mulct  you  in  the  sum 
of  $2.50  a  month  for  the  privilege. 


That  makes  the  problem  of  touring 
very  simple  in  the  States  named,  but 
some  of  the  other  States  more  than 
make  amends.  New  Jersey's  motor 
vehicle  statutes,  for  example,  would  fill 
sixteen  or  seventeen  pages  the  size  of 
this. 

The  point  on  which  most  motorists 
would  probably  require  to  be  informed  is 
that  of  speed.  Here  we  meet  our  old 
friend,  the  eight-mile-an-hour  limit. 
Most  of  the  States  seem  to  have  united 
on  that  as  the  maximum  for  village  or 
city  travel,  with  an  addendum  in  many 
cases  requiring  the  same  limit  or  even  less 
for  bridges,  curves,  causeways,  and  the 
like. 

Many  States  leave  it  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  motorist  in  the  open  country, 
with  the  qualification  that  it  must  be 
"reasonable  and  proper."  That  is  the 
way  the  Connecticut  law  is  framed,  with 
the  further  proviso  that  a  speed  of  twen- 
ty-five miles  an  hour  for  an  eighth  of  a 
mile,  ten  miles  per  hour  on  bridges  or 
approaching  sharp  curves,  and  three 
miles  per  hour  passing  a  stationary  trol- 
ley car  on  the  side  of  the  passengers' 
exit   is  prima   facie   evidence  of  speed 
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violation.  Massachusetts  follows  a  simi- 
lar course;  in  this  case  twenty  miles  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  country  road, 
fifteen  miles  per  hour  for  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  on  city  or  village  streets,  or  eight 
miles  in  approaching  a  sharp  curve  or 
the  intersection  of  roads  is  the  prima 
facie  evidence  required. 

Missouri  generously  permits  a  prudent 
and  careful  speed,  but  promptly  follows 
it  up  with  a  stipulation  that  a  rate  of 
speed  in  excess  of  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour  is  presumptive  evidence  of  reckless 
driving.  New  York  laws  say  something 
very  similar,  but  here  you  may  attain  a 
speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  before  un- 
comfortable presumptions  are  hurled  at 
your  head.  Down  in  Alabama  you  may 
not  pass  a  public  school  when  school  is  in 
session  or  a  church  during  the  hours  of 
worship  at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than 
eight  miles  an  hour  under  peril  of  a  fine. 

In  the  matter  of  fees  most  States  are 
reasonably  lenient,  the  charge  for  regis- 
tration being  nominal,  and  ranging  from 
two  to  five  dollars  a  year.  Some  States, 
however,  have  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
charging  according  to  horsepower.  Con- 
necticut, for  example,  has  a  rate  of  fifty 
cents  per  horsepower,  A.  L.  A.  M.  rat- 
ing, for  "cars  of  less  than  twenty-five 
horsepower,  and  sixty  cents  for  those 
above.  If  your  car  has  two  ratings  you 
must  pay  according  to  the  higher. 

Most  States  extend  a  hospitable  hand 
to  the  visitor  from  without — for  periods 
ranging  from  five  days  to  two  weeks, 
with  a  further  stipulation  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  you  may  take  advantage  of 
the  generosity  in  the  course  of  the  calen- 
dar year.  New  Jersey  alone  frowns 
upon  the  stranger  and  exacts  from  him  a 
special  fee  of  one  dollar  for  a  trip  of 
eight  consecutive  days  or  four  trips  of 
one  or  two  days  each.  Only  one  of  these 
special  licenses  can  be  secured  for  the 
same  car  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
practice  in  some  other  States;  for  exam- 
ple, Nebraska,  and  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, where  a  touring  privilege  is  granted 
without  limit,  provided  only  the  car  is 
properly  registered  in  the  tourist's  home 
State. 

If  you  tour  in  Delaware  beware  of 
your  tire  chains.    They  are  anathema  on 


macadam  unless  there  is  at  least  one 
inch  of  ice  or  snow.  Therefore  include 
a  measuring  rule  in  your  toolbox  outfit. 
Michigan  also  lays  non-skidding  devices 
under  the  ban — unless  the  roads  are  wet 
and  slippery  or  covered  with  ice  or  snow. 
New  Jersey  has  an  eye  to  the  same  ice 
or  snow  contingency,  permitting  the 
chains,  however,  on  such  roads  as  hap- 
pen to  be  of  dirt,  asphalt,  cobble,  block 
or  brick. 

Down  in  Arkansas  they  have  a  very 
salutary  law  which  may  well  be  an  exam- 
ple to  certain  other  States.  There,  if 
your  chauffeur  exacts  or  accepts  a  bonus 
for  any  purchase  or  repair  you  can  have 
him  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
fined  $200  or  sentenced  to  six  months 
in  jail,  or  both. 

Possibly  you  would  like  to  take  your 
car  out  of  the  country  and  don't  quite 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  Nothing  is 
simpler.  If  it  is  an  American  built  car 
a  certificate  will  be  issued  to  you  which 
will  entitle  you  to  a  re-entry  duty  free, 
provided  the  car  shall  not  have  advanced 
in  value  in  the  meantime,  or  somehow 
have  arrived  at  an  improved  condition, 
or  received  repairs  amounting  to  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  original  price 
of  the  car. 

A  similar  process  is  necessary  before 
taking  a  foreign-built  car  out  of  the 
country,  including  proof  that  the  proper 
duty  was  paid  when  the  car  was  first  im- 
ported. In  the  case  of  a  foreign-built  car 
it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
tires  on  the  car,  although  of  foreign 
make,  are  the  same  as  those  which  the 
car  carried  on  its  departure.  This  applies 
only  to  the  tires  on  the  car.  If  detached 
and  not  registered  before  leaving  they 
are  dutiable,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
wear  they  may  show.  Neither  may  you 
abandon  your  old  tires  after  they  have 
been  appraised  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  payment  of  duty.  The  govern- 
ment will  have  its  pound  of  flesh. 

If  Canada  is  your  objective  point, 
your  car  will  be  admitted  under  bond  for 
a  pleasure  tour  of  three  months'  dura- 
tion. But  you  must  not  be  connected 
with  the  automobile  business  and  must 
guarantee  that  your  car  is  not  to  be  used 
for  business  or  commercial  purposes 
while  in  Canada. 


KILLING  POWER  OF  BULLETS 


By  HORACE  KEPHART 

Energy  that  the  Various  Types  Develop  at  the  Point  of  Impact 

for  Different  Ranges 


^  HE  all-round  effective- 
ness of  a  bullet  depends 
upon  its  penetration  and 
the  shock  it  imparts. 
Penetration  is  determined 
chiefly  by  the  length  of 
bullet  in  calibers  and  its  resistance  to 
deformation.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  longer  the  bullet  the  deeper  it  will 
pierce.  Shock  depends  upon  energy  spent 
in  the  blow  and  upon  area  and  nature 
of  wound. 

In  comparing  the  killing  power  of 
different  charges  we  have  one  definite 
datum  to  start  with :  The  muzzle  energy 
of  the  bullet.  Energy  is  expressed  in 
foot-pounds,  which  means  the  force  re- 
quired to  lift  so  many  pounds  one  foot 
from  the  ground.  Energy  varies  directly 
as  the  bullet's  weight  and  as  the  square 
of  its  velocity.  Speed,  then,  is  of  great- 
er consequence  than  weight  of  bullet. 
For  example: 


(very  short  and  bluff)  loses  35  per  cent 
of  its  energy  in  going  only  100  yards; 
the  300-grain  .405  bullet  (medium 
length  and  taper)  loses  26  per  cent;  the 
150-grain  .30  sharp-point  U.  S.  bullet 
(relatively  longer,  and  with  fine  taper) 
loses  but  16}/2  per  cent  energy  in  the 
same  distance.  Here  is  another  reason 
for  observing  critically  the  length  of 
bullet  in  calibers  (i.e.,  length  in  propor- 
tion to  diameter)  when  choosing  a  car- 
tridge. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  muzzle  ener- 
gies of  the  leading  hunting  cartridges, 
this  being  the  first  step  toward  esti- 
mating their  relative  efficiency  in  hunt- 
ing. I  have  selected  fifty  or  more  stand- 
ard ones,  ranging  from  the  weakest  to 
the  most  powerful  that  are  used  in  mag- 
azine arms  at  the  date  of  this  writing. 
Just  now  we  are  entering  a  new  era  of 
military  and  sporting  firearms.  Im- 
proved ammunition  of  American  design 


Weight  of  bullet. 
150  grains. 
300 
150 


Muzzle  velocity. 

1,500  feet  a  second. 

1,500      "  " 

3,000      "  " 


Muzzle  energy. 

750  foot-pounds. 
1,499 
2,998 


In  this  instance,  doubling  the  weight 
only  doubles  the  energy;  but  doubling 
the  speed  quadruples  the  energy.  Notice 
that  caliber  has  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
Weight  and  velocity  determine  the  re- 
sulting energy,  no  matter  what  the  cal- 
iber may  be. 

But  game  is  seldom  shot  at  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun.  The  energy  we  are  inter- 
ested in  is  energy  at  point  of  impact, 
wherever  that  may  be.  Bullets  differ 
very  much  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
maintain  or  lose  speed  and  energy.  The 
200-grain    bullet    of    a  .401  self-loaded 


will  probably  be  on  the  market  before 
long.  Meantime,  in  order  to  be  up-to- 
date,  I  must  use  a  number  of  foreign 
ones  for  illustration  of  recent  progress 
in  ammunition  for  big  game. 

In  classifying  cartridges  under  the 
three  heads  of  big  game,  medium  game, 
and  small  game  ammunition,  I  have 
drawn  the  dividing  lines  at  2,000  and 
700  foot-pounds  muzzle  energy,  respec- 
tively. Judging  from  results  observed 
in  the  field,  I  think  this  rating  is  as  fair 
as  any  arbitrary  standard  can  be.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  upon  local  conditions 
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and  the  method  of  hunting.  The  .25-35, 
for  example,  is  an  excellent  little  car- 
tridge for  all-round  use  in  a  country 
where  turkeys  or  geese  and  small  mam- 
mals are  the  commonest  game,  yet  where 
deer  and  black  bear  are  met  now  and 
.then.  If  deer  and  bear  were  plentiful 
enough  to  be  the  main  object  of  chase, 
one  would  prefer  a  cartridge  of  greater 
energy. 

When  a  man  is  hunting  sheep,  goats, 
or  elk,  with  possible  grizzlies  as  a  side 
issue,  the  .30  U.  S.  could  be  recommend- 
ed without  question.  If  he  were  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  grizzlies,  or  of  the 
more  formidable  Alaskan  or  polar  bears, 
he  might  do  well  to  accept  the  burden 
and  kick  of  a  .333  or  a  .425.  The  lar- 
gest game  on  this  continent  has  been 
killed  by  thousands  with  rifles  using  am- 
munition that  I  class  as  "medium  game." 
I  have  known  an  Arkansas  hunter  who 
was  credited  with  having  killed  over  five 
hundred  black  bears  in  the  brakes  and 
cypress  sloughs  surrounding  his  own 
plantation,  and  he  would  scarcely  touch 
any  other  rifle  than  the  .32-20  Winches- 
ter model  of  1873,  which  is  here  rated 
as  for  small  game. 

Three  weeks  ago  one  of  my  hunting 
partners,  while  trout  fishing,  came  upon 


a  two-year-old  bear  in  the  thicket.  He 
knocked  it  down  by  a  lucky  throw  of  a 
stone  no  bigger  than  a  billiard  ball,  hit- 
ting the  beast  at  the  butt  of  the  ear,  and 
finished  it  with  his  pocket-knife.  Some 
years  earlier,  another  partner  of  mine, 
within  a  mile  of  this  same  place,  shot  a 
small  bear  in  the  head  with  a  .44-40  and 
jumped  into  the  scrimmage  to  kick  his 
dogs  loose.  The  bear  was  practically 
unhurt  and  turned  on  him.  "Doc"  con- 
quered, but  he  came  to  me  in  a  condi- 
tion that  he  described  as  "nigh  breech- 
less."  One  can  draw  his  own  inferences 
about  proper  weapons  for  bear. 

The  ballistics  of  this  or  that  cartridge 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  factory 
loading  it.  Where  this  variation  is  con- 
siderable, I  give  the  data  supplied  by 
different  ammunition  companies.  The 
following  abbreviations  are  used :  U. 
M.  C,  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.; 
L7.  S.,  United  States  Cartridge  Co.; 
Win.,  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co. ; 
B.j  blunt-headed  bullet  (whether  round- 
ed or  flat  tipped)  ;  S.,  sharp-point  bul- 
let. Ballistics  of  foreign  cartridges  are 
those  of  foreign,  not  domestic,  loading. 
Length  of  bullet  may  be  judged  from 
its  weight,  as  contrasted  with  others  of 
the  same  caliber. 


BIG    GAME    CARTRIDGES. 


Caliber, 

inch.  Cartridge. 

.256   (6.5  mm.)    Mauser  and  Mannl 

.256   (6.5  mm.)    Mauser  and  Mannl 

.256    (6.5   mm.)    Mannlicher-Schoenauer 

.278  (7  mm.)  Mauser  and  Mannl 

.278   (7  mm.)   Mauser  and  Mannl 

.278   (7  mm.)   Mauser  and  Mannl 

.280  Ross,   and    English   Mausers 

.280  Ross,   and    English   Mausers 

.30     Krag,    '98    (.30-40) 

.30     Krag,    Hudson-Thomas 

.30     U.   S.,   '06,  service 

.30     U.  S.,  match 

.315   (8  mm.)   Mauser  and  Mannl 

.315   (8  mm.)    Mauser  and  Mannl 

.315   (8    mm.)    Mannlicher-Schoenauer 

.315   (8    mm.)    Mannlicher-Schoenauer 

.333  Jeffery-Mauser 

.35     Win.,   model   1895 

.350  Rigby-Mauser 

.355   (9   mm.)    Mannlicher 

.401  Win.,  self-loader 

.401  Win.,  self-loader 

.405  Win.,  model  1895 

.413   (10.5  mm.)    Mannlicher 

.425  Westley   Richards-Mauser 

.441  (11  mm.)   Mauser 


Bullet, 

Muzzle  velocity, 

Muzzle  energy, 

grains 

foot-seconds. 

foot-pounds. 

157  B. 

2313 

1960 

139  S. 

2887 

2585 

123  S. 

2592 

1845 

173  B. 

2231 

2025 

154  S. 

2740 

2568 

139  S. 

2920 

2632 

140  S. 

3050 

2888 

160  S. 

2950 

3088 

220  B. 

2005 

1972 

202  S. 

2160 

2094 

150  S. 

2700 

2429 

172  S. 

2580 

2540 

236  B. 

2034 

2221 

154  S. 

2882 

2823 

244  B. 

2165 

2540 

170  S. 

2411 

2199 

250  S. 

2600 

4200 

250  B. 

2200 

2687 

225  S. 

2572 

3306 

281  B. 

2100 

2700 

200  B. 

2142 

2038 

250  B. 

1875 

.  1952 

300  B. 

2204 

3237 

309  B. 

2230 

2935 

410  S. 

2350 

5022 

322  B. 

2461 

3969 
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MEDIUM    GAME   CARTRIDGES. 


.32 

Rem., 

.32 

Win., 

.33 

Win. 

.35 

Rem., 

.35 

Rem., 

.35 

Win., 

.351 

Win., 

.38-55 

Win., 

Caliber, 

inch.  Cartridge. 

.25-35  Win.   &    Savage 

.25-35  Rem.,  Stand.,  Stev. 

.25-35  Rem.,  Stand.,  self-loading 

.25-36  Marlin 

.30-30  Win.,   Marl.,   Sav. 

.30-30  Rem.,  Stand.,  Stev. 

.30-30  Rem.,    Stand.,    self-loading 

.303      Savage 

.32-40  Win.,  Marl.,  Sav.,  H.  V. 

.32-40  Win.,  Marl.,   Sav.,   H.  V. 

.32       Special  Win.  &  Marl. 

Stand.,    Stev. 

self-loading 

Stand.,    Stev. 
Stand.,    self-loading 
self-loading- 
self-loading 
Marl.,   Sav.,   H.  V. 

.38-55  Win.,   Marl.,   Sav.,   H.   V. 

.40-65  Win.  &  Marl.,  H.  V. 

SMALL    GAME 

.22       short,   rim-fire 

.22        short,    rim-fire 

.22       long,  rim-fire 

.22       long-rifle   and   armory,   rim-fire 

.22       long-rifle,    smokeless,    rim-fire- 

.22       automatic,  rim-fire 

.22       automatic,  rim-fire 

.22       automatic,  rim-fire 

.22-7     Win.,   model    1890 

.22-7     Win.,   model    1890 

.22-7    Win.,   model   1890 

.22-13-45  Winch.,  center-fire 

.25       Stevens,    rim-fire 

.25-20  Stevens,    single-shot 

.25-20  Win.    &    Marl,  repeater 

.25-20  Win.  &  Marl.,   repeater 

.25-20  Win.  &  Marl.,  repeater,  H.  V. 

.32-20  Win.   &   Marl 

.32-20  Win.   &   Marl 

.32-20  Win.  &  Marl.,  H.  V. 

.32-20  Win.  &  Marl.,  H.  V. 


Bull 

V/, 

Muzzle  velocity, 

Muszle  energy, 

grains. 

foot-seconds. 

foot-pounds. 

117 

B. 

2030 

1070 

117 

B. 

2127 

1175 

101 

S. 

2275 

1158 

117 

B. 

1855 

893  U.M.C. 

170 

B. 

2008 

1522 

170 

B. 

2020 

1540 

151 

S. 

2020 

1450 

195 

B. 

1952 

1658  U.M.C. 

165 

B. 

2065 

1558  U.M.C. 

165 

B. 

1752 

1125  Win. 

165 

B. 

2112 

1684 

165 

B. 

2057 

1550 

165 

B. 

1392 

710 

200 

B. 

2056 

1878 

200 

B. 

2000 

1776 

170 

S. 

2050 

1585 

180 

B. 

1396 

779 

180 

B. 

1861 

1385 

255 

B. 

1700 

1635  U.M.C. 

255 

B. 

1593 

1437  Win. 

253 

B. 

1790 

1800 

CARTRIDGES. 

30 

B. 

900 

54  U.M.C. 

30 

B. 

975 

63  U.S. 

30 

B. 

1000 

66 

40 

B. 

1100 

108 

40 

B. 

983 

86 

45 

B. 

1036 

107  U.M.C. 

45 

B. 

1000 

100  U.S. 

45 

B. 

903 

82  Win. 

45 

B. 

1150 

132  U.S. 

45 

B. 

1107 

123  Win. 

45 

B. 

1036 

107  U.M.C. 

45 

B. 

1541 

237 

67 

B. 

1161 

201 

86 

B. 

1468 

412 

86 

B. 

1547 

457  U.M.C. 

86 

B. 

1376 

362  Win. 

86 

B. 

1711 

560 

100  B. 

1325 

390  U.M.C. 

115 

B. 

1222 

382  Win. 

100 

B. 

1575 

551  U.M.C. 

115 

B. 

1640 

690  Win. 

One  material  fact  that  shows  con- 
spicuously in  these  tables  is  that  caliber 
alone  is  no  gauge  of  power.  Let  the 
novice  rid  himself,  once  and  for  all,  of 
the  notion  that  a  big  bore  necessarily 
means  a  powerful  rifle  and  a  small  bore 
means  a  weak  one.  This  never  was 
true,  even  in  the  days  of  round  bullets. 
As  far  back  as  the  American  Revolution 
our  frontiersmen  of  the  Alleghanies  dis- 
covered and  adopted  the  "express"  sys- 
tem of  driving  small  bullets  at  very  high 
speed  and  thus  getting  the  maximum  ef- 
ficiency out  of  a  given  weight  of  lead. 

In  our  tables  of  modern  ammunition 
we  see  a  .35  caliber  Winchester  of  779 
foot-pounds  muzzle  energy,  and  another 


.35  Winchester  of  2,687  foot-pounds. 
The  former  is  rather  light  for  deer 
shooting,  and  the  latter  will  knock  down 
a  grizzly  bear.  Again,  we  note  a  bullet 
of  only  .256  inch  diameter  and  139 
grains  weight,  that  has  a  muzzle  energy 
of  2,585  foot-pounds,  which  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  .45  or  .50  cali- 
ber cartridge  loaded  with  black  gun- 
powder that  ever  was  used  in  a  repeat- 
ing arm.  It  attains  this  power  by  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  2,887  feet  a  second. 

We  come,  now,  to  a  matter  of  cali- 
ber that  does  affect  killing  power.  It  is 
not  the  normal  diameter  of  the  bullet, 
but  its  diameter  when  expanded  by  im- 
pact.    This  latter  factor  determines,  in 
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great  degree,  how  much  of  the  projec- 
tile's energy  will  actually  be  utilized  in 
shocking  the  thing  struck.  Here  is 
where  the  question  of  big  bores  vs.  small 
bores  really  hinges. 

The   pressure  and  heat  of  smokeless 
powder,  and  the 

quick    twist    of  _  -" _____  ~~L__J 

rifling    required      j  *" 
by  modern  arms,      <^35____r__ 
compel  us  to  use 

bullets    wholly  FIGURE  I 

or  partly  en- 
cased in  jackets  of  hard  metal.  The 
fault  of  a  full-jacketed  bullet  is  that,  un- 
less driven  at  extremely  high  speed,  it 
only  punches  a  small  hole  through  a 
beast,  piercing  so  easily  that  it  does  not 
expend  much  of  its  energy  on  the  object 
struck,  but  wastes  it  in  flight  beyond. 
Such  a  missile  can  pass  close  to  a  vital 
organ  without  disturbing  it,  close  to  a 
nerve  without  severely  shocking  it,  close 
to  a  blood  vessel  without  rupturing  it. 
The  hole  of  exit  is  little,  if  any,  larger 
than  that  of  entrance,  and  both  of  them 
contract  so  as  not  to  let  out  blood. 

A   good   bullet   for   hunting   any  big 
game  except  the  greater  pachyderms  is 
one  that  will  expand  when  it  hits,  and 
still    hold    together    so    as    to    penetrate 
deeply.     Such  a  bullet  "pulps"  tissue  all 
around  its  course,  drives  body  fluids  vio- 
lently away  from  it,  smashes  bones  in- 
stead of  drilling  them,  paralyzes  nerves, 
and    either    imparts    its 
full  blow  by  stopping  in 
the  body  or  tears  a  big 
hole     of     exit     through 
which  the  life-blood  rap-         figure  2 
idly  drains.     This  sounds 
gruesome,  but,  in  fact,  it  is  humane;  for 
the  quicker  a  beast  is  knocked  down  and 
dispatched,  the  better  it  is  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

To  make  a  manteled  bullet  expand 
on  impact,  its  tip  must  be  so  modified 
as  to  open  and  let  part  of  the  lead  core 
flatten  out.  In  a  full-jacketed  bullet  the 
metal  casing  does  not  cover  the  butt  end. 
If  the  tip,  then,  is  split  or  filed  across, 
there  is  risk  of  the  lead  core  being  blown 
forward  and  through  it,  stripping  the 
jacket  and  perhaps  lodging  it  in  the  gun 
barrel.  If  this  happens,  and  is  not  dis- 
covered before  the  next  shot,  the  barrel 


FIGURE  3 


will  either  be  bulged  or  burst.  Special 
bullets  are  manufactured  abroad  that 
have  the  head  split  back  of  the  tip 
(Fig.  1),  leaving  the  latter  intact. 
Their  effectiveness  depends  upon  so 
many  contingencies  that  they  are  scarcely 
to  be  recommended. 

Hollow  bullets  have  been  employed 
for  many  years.  If  driven  at  low  speed 
the  cavity  must  be  deep  (Fig.  2)  to  en- 
sure expansion;  if  at  higher  speed,  it 
must  be  shallower  (Fig.  3),  or  the  mis- 
sile will  spread  prematurely  and  fly  to 
fragments,  making  only  a  superficial 
wound.  For  cartridges  of  great  velocity 
the  hollow  must  be  shallow  (Fig.  4), 
and  backed  by  a  long  core  of  lead.  In 
such  case  a  plug,  wedge,  or  steel  ball 
(Hoxie  bullet)  may  be  fitted  into  mouth 
of  cavity  to  compel  the  tip  to  spread 
when   it   hits. 

In  general  it  may  be 
said  of  hollow  bullets 
that  they  are  ill-bal- 
anced and  therefore  in- 
accurate at  any  but 
short  range.  Their  action  is  uncertain, 
because  velocity  depends  upon  range, 
animals  vary  a  great  deal  in  toughness  of 
hide  and  tissue,  and  a  hollow  bullet  that 
would  merely  flatten  on  flesh  or  viscera 
might  fly  to  flinders  on  bone. 

Up  to  date,  the  favorite  expanding 
bullet  in  our  country  is  what  is  called 
the  "soft-nose"  (Figs  5  and  7).  This 
is  solid  throughout,  but  has  the  base 
covered  by  the  hard  metal  envelope  and 
the  tip  left  with  more  or  less  of  the  lead 
core  exposed.  A  well  proportioned  and 
well  made  bullet  of  this  sort  generally 
gives  satisfaction.  Its  expansion  depends 
upon  how  much  lead  is  left  naked  at 
the  tip,  this  being  regulated  according 
to  the  velocity  of  impact.  It  will  not  do 
to  expose  too  much  of  it,  nor  to  make 
the  tip  flat,  because  such  a  ball  is  easily 
deformed  and  is  prone  to  jam  when  fed 
upward  at  a  slant  from  the  magazine; 
neither  will  it  fly  accurately,  nor  with 
normal  speed. 

A  short,  soft-nose  bullet  (Fig.  5)  is 
not  so  reliable  as  a  long  one  (Fig.  7), 
because  it  upsets  throughout  so  much  of 
its  length  (Fig.  6),  that  it  is  prone  to 
go  to  pieces,  especially  on  bone,  and  fail 
to  pierce  deep  enough.     A  long  bullet 
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FIGURE  4 


mushrooms  at  the  tip  only  (Fig.  8),  and 
has  a  solid  cylinder  back  of  it  to  drive 
ahead.  Thickness  of  jacket  modifies  such 
action  a  good  deal ;  also  softness  or  hard- 
ness of  the  leaden  core. 

Any  soft-nose  bullet  should  have  its 
length,  strength  of  mantel,  and  temper 
and  relative  exposure  of  tip  carefully 
proportioned  to  the  power  of  the  gun 
and  the  character  of  game  hunted  ;  other- 
wise it  will  not  give  satisfaction.  Soft- 
nose  bullets  of  Spitzer  shape,  to  be  pro- 
pelled at  very  high  speed,  have  but  little 
of  the  point  left  naked  {Fig.  9).  They 
are  more  likely 
to  be  accurate 
fliers  than 
round  -  headed 
ones. 

The  fact  that 
the  base  of  a 
soft-nose  is  covered  by  the  metal  envelope 
affects  its  upsettage  on  firing.  Hence  it 
may  be  advisable  to  make  such  bullets  a 
trifle  super-caliber,  to  insure  that  they 
seal  the  bore  gas-tight  when  they  issue 
from  the  cartridge  shell.  Lack  of  care 
in  this  respect  accounts,  I  think,  for 
much  of  the  inaccuracy  that  has  been  ob- 
served with  bullets  of  this  class. 

Recently  a  capped  bullet  has  been  in- 
troduced (Fig.  10),  consisting  of  a  cyl- 
indrical core  of  lead  encased  in  hard 
metal,  dished  out  in  front  like  the  "man- 
stopping"  revolver  bullet,  and  covered  at 
the  head  with  a  hollow  cap  of  thin  cop- 
per. It  expands  with  certainty,  yet  holds 
together  and  penetrates  well,  inflicting  a 
very  severe  wound.  In  Spitzer  bullets 
the  cap  is  pointed  and  the  front  of  core 
has  a  shallow  cavity  (Fig.  11). 

Until  further  reports  are  received 
from  the  field,  covering  all  kinds  of  big 
game  hunting,  it  is  too  early  to  determine 
whether  the  expanding  principle  should 
or  should  not  be  applied  to  Spitzer  bul- 
lets for  general  hunting.  The  sharp- 
point  bullet,  with  its  high  velocity,  has 
revolutionized  military  ammunition  and 
is  likely  to  do  the  same  for  sporting 
arms  of  all  calibers.  When  used  in 
proper  barrels  it  is  the 
most  accurate  missile 
known.  It  maintains 
speed  and  energy  so 
much   better  than   those       figure  5 


FIGURE  6 


with  rounded  or  ogival 
head  that  ballistic  tables 
employed  in  the  old  way 
will  not  serve  to  calculate 
its  curve  of  flight,  which 
is  much  lower  than  that 
of  an  old-style  projectile 
of  the  same  caliber,  same 
weight,  and  same  muzzle  velocity. 
More  extraordinary  still  is  the  fact 
that  instead  of  the  sharp-point  penetrat- 
ing bone  or  tissue  more  easily  and  with 
less  disruption  of  channel,  as  we  nat- 
urally would  expect,  it  will,  when  strik- 
ing at  very  high  speed,  smash  and  pulp 
a  considerable  area  around  the  bullet's 
course,  thereby  delivering  a  paralyzing, 
knock-out  blow.  It  is  the  full-jacketed 
Spitzer  of  which  I  speak  —  the  regular 
military  pattern. 

At  the  extreme  speed  of  close  quarters 
it  is  checked  or  stopped  by  less  thickness 
of  flesh  or  bone  than  at  long  range.  If 
it  goes  through,  the  wound  of  exit  is 
large  and  lacerated.  All  this  depends 
upon  very  high  velocity,  the  minimum 
required  for  knock-out  effect  seeming  to 
be  about  2,000  feet  a  second  at  point  of 
impact  (not  muzzle  of  gun),  which  cor- 
responds to  a 
range  of  300 
yards  with  the 
.30  Springfield- 
Mauser  used  by 
our  army  and 
navy.  At  low  speed  the  Spitzer  merely 
drills  a  small  hole,  like  that  of  the  older 
military  bullet. 

To  sum  up :  Energy  actually  utilized 
in  shock  depends  upon  resistance  offered 
by  the  animal's  body.  Resistance,  so  far 
as  the  missile  is  concerned,  depends  upon 
( 1 )  the  size  to  which  the  bullet  mush- 
rooms, or  (2)  upon  the  interval  of  pene- 
tration being  so  short  (speed  of  bullet  so 
high)  that  tissues  and  body  fluids  can- 
not give  way  to  let  the  projectile  pass, 
but  set  up  a  sudden  and  violent  pressure 
all  around  the  neighborhood  of  the 
wound,  with  consequent  shattering  effect 
over  a  large  area. 

A  large  bullet  is  more  effective  than  a 
small  one,  provided  that  its  velocity  is 
correspondingly  great  and  that  it  is  not 
too  short  to  maintain  energy  and  hold 
together  so  as  tc  penetrate.     The  mini- 
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FIGURE  8 


mum  permissible  length,  in  calibers,  that 
I  mentioned  in  my  article  on  Rifles  and 
Ammunition  (The  Outing  Maga- 
zine, November,  1911),  is  a  good  rule- 
of-thumb  by  which  to  judge  force  as 
well  as  accuracy.  In  case  of  doubt,  use 
a  still  longer  bullet.  Short  bullets  are 
not  fit  to  use  on  any  but  soft-skinned 
game,  and  then  only  at  short  range.  To 
trust  them  on  danger- 
ous beasts  is  folly. 

American  riflemen 
of  the  old  school  in- 
clined toward  very 
light  charges.  There 
was  a  time  when 
game  was  so  plentiful 
and  (relatively)  so  unwary  that  a  hunter 
generally  had  a  fair  chance  to  display 
exquisite  marksmanship — the  art  of  the 
nail-driver  —  at  the  short  ranges  that 
were  then  the  rule. 

Conditions  change.  We  take  running 
shots  nowadays  and  long  shots  that  our 
forefathers  would  have  considered  fool- 
ish. In  such  hunting  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  "put  the  bullet  in  the  right  place" 
so  unfailingly  as  of  yore.  To  be  hu- 
mane, then  —  to  be  sportsmen  instead 
of  butchers  and  bunglers  —  we  must  use 
charges  of  much  greater  power  than  were 
customary  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
This  we  still  can  do  with  small  bores, 
owing  to  improved  ammunition. 

The  advantages  of  a  small  bore  are 
plain:  A 
light  and 
handy 
w  e  ap  on, 
c  o  m  fort- 
able  in  the 
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saddle  or  on  an  all-day  tramp,  light 
ammunition,  moderate  recoil,  low  trajec- 
tory, fine  accuracy,  and  efficiency  to  the 
farthest  sporting  ranges. 

Having  spoken  at  length  of  big  game 
ammunition,  I  may  add  a  few  words  on 
the  much  simpler  matter  of  cartridges 
for  small  game. 

The  .22  short,  of  good  make,  is  very 
accurate  up  to  35  yards,  but  unreliable 
beyond  50.  Its  proper  use  is  for  minia- 
ture target  practice  and  exterminating 
vermin.  To  employ  so  feeble  a  charge 
on   squirrels,   rabbits,  or  game   birds   is 
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cruel,  because 
many  will  es- 
cape in  crip- 
pled condition. 
The  .22  long 
is  not  so  ac- 
curate and  has  no  superior  merit  of 
any  kind,  the  difference  in  trajectory  and 
killing  power  between  it  and  the  .22 
short  being  microscopic. 

The  .22  long-rifle  is  the  most  accurate 
rim-fire  cartridge  of  its  caliber.  Varieties 
of  it  called  armory  cartridges,  and 
known  as  the  .22  Krag,  .22  U.  S.,  and 
.22  Stevens-Pope,  differ  only  in  having 
the  bullet  firmly  seated  in  the  shell,  so 
as  not  to  pull  out  in  the  barrel  throat 
when  a  loaded  cartridge  is  ejected  —  a 
distinct  advantage.  The  .22  automatic 
is  of  variable  merit,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  table.  The  best  rim-fire  hunting 
cartridge  of  this  caliber  is  the  .22-7  Win- 
chester, model  of  1890.  It  is  accurate 
to  150  yards 
and  has  con- 
siderably 
greater  killing 
power  than 
either  of  the 
others;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  only  .22  rim-fire  that  should  1)e 
used  on  game  larger  than  squirrels. 
More  wild  animals  are  mutilated  by 
,22s,  and  sent  off  to  lingering  death, 
than  by  all  the  self-loading  shotguns  in 
America. 

For  turkeys,  geese,  and  the  lesser  mam- 
mals, nothing  less  than  a  .25  caliber 
should  be  used,  unless  it  be  the  .22-15-60 
Stevens,  which  is  limited  to  single-load- 
ers. The  .25-20  is  a  standard  charge  for 
such  game  when  hunted  near  settle- 
ments. 

A  much  better  cartridge,  wherever  it 
can  safely  be  used,  is  the  .25-35.  This 
is  the  most  accurate  medium  power 
charge  of  the  2,000  foot-seconds  class 
that  we  have  at  present  and  gives  but 
half  the  recoil  of  a  .30-30.  It  is  far 
more  reliable  in  windy  weather  than 
a  .25-20.  With  a  telescope  sight  on 
the  rifle,  sharpshooting  at  geese  and 
other  wary  game  can  be  practiced  with 
deadly  effect  at  200  yards,  or  even  far- 
ther. 
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Heroes   of  the   Outdoors 


SURFMAN  CAPPS 

By    GEORGE    FORTISS 

JJrhat  He   Was  Doing  While   the  Keeper   Complained  that   the 
Service    Lacked    Men    of    Nerve 


OWN  in  the  life  saving 
stations  along  the  coast  of 
Virginia,  they  still  tell  of 
the  doings  of  Surfman 
Capps  on  that  hurricany 
night  when  he  returned 
late  from  patrol  and  just  missed  a  repri- 
mand from  the  keeper.  The  fact  that  he 
came  in  out  of  the  October  night  naked, 
save  for  his  shoes,  was  all  that  saved  him. 
W.  N.  Capps  was  surfman  number  4 
in  the  Virginia  Beach  Life  Saving  Sta- 
tion. On  the  19th  of  October,  1903,  a 
gale  swept  in  from  sea  at  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  A  thick  fog  lay  along  the  coast, 
and  all  during  the  day  wild  bursts  of 
rain  drenched  in  over  the  beaches,  filling 
the  hollows  in  the  dunes  and  adding  to 
the  thickness  of  the  weather.  Driven  by 
the  onshore  gale,  a  particularly  heavy 
surf  was  running,  sluicing  up  the  beach 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  sucking  the 
foothold  from  under  those  who  tried  to 
walk  along  it.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, Capps,  a  medium-sized  man,  not 
particularly  noted  for  his  strength, 
hunched  his  shoulders  into  the  gale  on 
the  south  patrol. 

Where  the  life  saving  stations  guard 
the  coasts,  the  life  savers  patrol  two  and 
one-half  miles  to  either  side  of  each  sta- 
tion from  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  un- 
til the  next  morning.  Half  way  be- 
tween stations,  at  the  end  of  each  two 
and  a  half  mile  beat,  is  a  small  hut, 
known  as  the  halfway  house,  in  which 
one  patrol  deposits  a  tag,  which  is  taken 
up  by  the  other  patrol  from  the  next  sta- 
tion, thus  showing  that  both  men  have 


performed  their  duty  and  the  beach  has 
been  watched  according  to  requirement. 

Capps  had  covered  two  of  the  two  and 
a  half  miles  to  the  halfway  house  when 
he  saw,  through  the  driven. wrack  of  the 
storm,  wreckage  drifting  alongshore  in 
the  breakers.  This  is  one  of  the  first  in- 
dications of  a  wreck,  and  the  surfman 
knew  at  once  that  something  tragic  had 
happened  out  behind  the  blanket  of  rain- 
soaked  fog.  He  hastened  on  toward  the 
hut,  watching  the  surf  narrowly  for 
more  signs. 

A  hundred  yards  farther  along,  a 
black  object  bobbed  in  the  breakers.  So 
strong  was  the  rush  of  the  wind,  and  so 
thick  the  hail  of  sand  caught  up  in  its 
teeth,  that  Capps  could  not  look  directly 
into  its  face,  but  by  shielding  his  eyes 
with  his  hands  and  lying  down  and,  look- 
ing across  the  wind,  he  saw  that  the  ob- 
ject was  a  man. 

The  man  was  a  hundred  yards  from 
shore,  struggling  weakly  where  the  giant 
gray  combers  curled  over  and  tumbled 
up  the  beach.  How  long  he  could  live 
in  the  smother  of  foaming  sea  was  a  mat- 
ter of  guesswork.  Capps  did  not  stop  to 
speculate.  He  slipped  out  of  his  coat 
and  went  into  the  surf,  the  undertow 
snatching  his  footing  from  under  him, 
the  inrushing  seas  breaking  over  him  and 
the  cold  striking  to  his  marrow.  Catch- 
ing his  feet  in  the  back-pull  of  the  break- 
ers, diving  under  them  as  they  rushed  in, 
he  alternately  crawled  and  swam  out- 
ward toward  the  imperilled  man, 
reached  him,  and  started  back  for  shore. 

You   know  what  the  drowning  man 
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does — clutches  you  around  the  neck. 
This  one  was  no  exception.  With  the 
grip  of  despair,  his  hands  closed  on  the 
throat  of  the  surfman,  and  the  two 
fought  it  out  in  the  breakers.  At  last 
Capps  got  his  elbow  under  the  chin  of 
the  other  and  broke  his  hold,  just  as  an 
in-thundering  sea  hurled  them  both  on 
the  beach. 

Surfman  Capps  promptly  wrapped 
the  exhausted  man  in  his  own  coat, 
dragged  him  to  the  lee  of  a  sand  hill, 
and  started  back  to  the  station  to  give 
the  alarm.  He  had  proceeded  but  a 
short  distance  when  he  discovered  an- 
other man  in  the  surf,  drifting  back  and 
forth  in  the  trough,  apparently  dead. 
Without  hesitation,  Capps  took  off  the 
remainder  of  his  outer  clothing  and 
started  out  toward  him.  He  was  far- 
ther from  shore  than  the  first,  but  diving 
under  the  breakers,  the  surfman  reached 
him,  found  him  unconscious,  and  started 
back  to  shore  with  him. 

By  this  time  the  wreckage  from  the 
vessel  which  had  gone  to  pieces,  the 
schooner  Ocean  Belle,  was  clogging  the 
surf,  lifting  and  falling  in  the  breakers 
and  endangering  the  lives  of  those  who 
came  near  it.  The  set  of  the  current 
carried  the  life  saver  and  the  unconscious 
sailor  down  shore  toward  the  halfway 
house,  and  when,  struggling  heroically, 
Capps  was  almost  within  landing  dis- 
tance of  the  beach,  he  found  a  huge 
sweep  of  broken  spars  and  planks,  with 
which  the  vessel  was  loaded,  jammed 
against  the  shore  and  barring  his  prog- 
ress. 

Striving  to  work  against  the  current 
around  this  jam,  Capps,  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted from  the  effort  of  supporting  the 
insensible  man  to  whom  he  still  clung, 
failed,  and  the  next  instant  was  hurled 
upon  the  heaving  mass  of  wreckage  by  a 
big  roller. 

His  life  and  that  of  the  man  he  held 
now  hung  on  a  thread.  Great  spurts  of 
foam  burst  constantly  up  through  the 
thick  tangle  of  wreckage;  broken  spars, 
ragged  planks,  and  timbers  tumbled  end 
over  end.  A  blow  from  any  of  them 
meant  death.  Shoreward  the  succession 
of  seas  combed,  roaring  up  the  beach  so 
close  together  that  one  never  had  a 
chance  to  recede  before  a  dozen  others 


had  caught  it  in  their  arms  and  hurled  it 
up  again.  And  over  all  the  whine  of  the 
gale  and  the  roar  of  the  surf  sounded 
ceaselessly. 

With  one  hand  locked  in  the  collar  of 
the  unconscious  sailor,  Capps,  himself 
close  to  exhaustion,  lay  face  downward 
across  a  tangle  of  rough  planks  that 
through  some  act  of  Providence  held  to- 
gether. He  was  too  weak  to  do  more 
than  hold  on,  and  slowly  the  wreckage 
worked  in  nearer  the  beach  until  at  last 
a  heavy  wave  lifted  it  into  shallow 
water,  where  it  grounded.  Then  the 
surfman  crawled  out  and  dragged  the 
other  with  him. 

In  ten  minutes  Capps  had  revived  suf- 
ficiently to  carry  the  still  unconscious 
man  to  a  higher  portion  of  the  beach 
and  there  to  wrap  the  remainder  of  his 
own  clothes,  except  his  shirt,  about  him, 
and  to  start  immediately  the  life  saving 
service  method  of  resuscitation,  with  the 
result  that  after  a  time  the  sailor  re- 
gained consciousness.  As  soon  as  this 
was  accomplished,  Capps,  then  in  only  an 
undershirt  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  his  body 
cut  and  bruised,  his  hands  dripping  blood 
from  contact  with  the  rough  planks  to 
which  he  had  clung,  started  the  two-mile 
tramp  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm  and  cold 
back  to  the  station  to  get  help. 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  the  fury  of 
the  gale  and  the  cold  were  getting  mo- 
mentarily worse,  but  Capps  staggered 
doggedly  into  the  gloom  that  had  swept 
in  from  the  sea.  He  had  surely  done  a 
man's  work  that  wild  afternoon,  and  the 
end  was  not  yet. 

He  had  won  half  the  way  to  the  sta- 
tion and  aid,  when  something  caught  his 
eye  a  little  ways  ahead  in  the  breakers. 
It  was  another  man.  Capps,  unable  to 
run  now,  kept  staggering  ahead  until  he 
reached  a  place  opposite  the  man.  Then 
he  took  off  his  shirt,  the  only  article  of 
apparel  left  save  his  shoes,  and  reeling 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  surf,  waded  out 
waist  deep  and  dragged  the  man  out  on 
the  beach.     He  was  dead. 

Meanwhile  back  in  the  station  the 
keeper  was  fuming  because  surfman 
number  4  hadn't  returned  from  patrol. 

"Probably  he's  given  out.  Can't  see 
why  the  Service  doesn't  give  us  men  that 
can  do  the  work,"  he  complained,  and 
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started  another  surfman  out  to  look  for 
the  delinquent.  Fighting  into  the 
storm,  this  patrol  came  upon  a  naked 
man  tottering  along  the  beach  half  a 
mile  from  the  life-saving  station  and 
stopped  him. 

"Hurry,"  Capps  murmured  between 
bleeding  lips.  "One  back  there  a  mile, 
near  the  surf.  He's  dead.  Another  by 
the  first  big  hill — alive.  Another  near 
the  hut — alive,  too.     Hurry!" 


The  fresh  patrol  gave  one  look  at  the 
reeling  surfman,  then  sprang  into  the 
gale  down  beach. 

"We've  got  to  have  men  with  nerve," 
the  keeper  muttered  in  the  station,  then 
stopped,  for  the  door  opened  and  a  naked 
apparition  stepped  in,  swayed  gently, 
and  sank  in  a  ghastly  heap  to  the  floor. 

Surfman  Capps  received  a  gold  medal 
from  the  Service  for  that  afternoon's 
work. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED— A  RISING 
POULTRY  BREED 

By   ARTHUR   S.   WHEELER 

Officially    Recognized    Less    than    Ten    Years    Ago,    It    Is    Fast 

Gaining   in   Favor 


===^  HE  average  American 
poultry  keeper  needs 
fowls  that  combine  the 
qualities  of  good  laying 
and  good  meat  production 
and  that  are  hardy.  He 
doesn't  want  Leghorns,  because  Leg- 
horns make  poor  roasters,  nor  Cochins, 
since  they  amount  to  little  as  layers.  The 
Orpingtons,  big,  handsome  birds,  have 
white  skin  and  legs,  whereas  the  fixed 
American  market  demand  is  for  yellow. 
The  flesh  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  which 
is  an  excellent  winter  layer,  is  of  coarse 
texture,  and  Rock  hens  go  broody  too 
hard  and  too  often.  Wyandottes  don't 
give  quite  enough  eggs,  and  those  that 
they  do  give  are  irregular  in  color  and 
shape. 

In  fact,  the  absolutely  perfect  com- 
bination fowl  has  not  appeared ;  there 
is  always  some  fault  in  evidence,  or  some 
quality  lacking.  I  think  that  the  breed 
which  comes  nearest,  so  far,  to  the  gen- 
eral-purpose ideal  is  one  that  not  so  long 
ago  was  despised,  but  that  now  is  rising 
to  wide  popularity:  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  The  Reds  are  first  of  all  utility 
birds;  that  the  best  specimens  make  fine 
showbirds  has  been  fortunate,  but  their 


strongest  appeal,  and  greatest  value,  is  to 
the  average  poultryman  who  wants  to 
get  from  his  chickens  a  fair  meat-and- 
egg  profit,  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  fun  and 
an  occasional  sale  at  a  fancy  price  in 
the  showroom. 

Officially,  they  are  less  than  ten  yeais 
old.  The  Single  Combs,  which  were  the 
earlier  of  the  two  varieties  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Standard  of  Perfection, 
were  not  admitted  until  1904,  and  prior 
to  that  time  Reds  were  comparatively 
little  known  outside  of  Rhode  Island  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts.  Far- 
mers of  that  section,  and  especially  of 
the  Little  Compton  district  in  Rhode 
Island,  were  their  originators. 

The  first  crosses,  dating  back  to  the 
fifties,  were  of  red  males,  brought  from 
the  East  in  sailing  vessels,  upon  scrub 
females,  the  theory  being  that  the  bril- 
liant color  indicated  vitality.  Probably 
some  of  these  males  were  Shanghais  and 
Javas,  and  certainly  some  were  Malays. 
Considerably  later,  Brown  Leghorn 
blood  was  introduced  to  improve  the  lay- 
ing, always  a  main  point  in  the  eyes  of 
the  practical  Rhode  Islanders.  Grad- 
ually the  dominant  color  of  the  old  red 
males  spread  over  the  flocks,  but  neither 
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it  nor  a  definite  shape  was  bred  for  very 
systematically;  the  strongest  birds  and 
the  good  layers  were  used  for  breeding, 
and  the  long  shape  and  harmonious  color 
of  to-day's  Reds,  though  partly  due  to 
the  recent  good  work  of  fanciers,  are 
fundamentally  the  products  of  utility 
qualities  and  not  results  of  efforts  toward 
an  arbitrary  ideal. 

When  Red  fanciers  began  to  get  to- 
gether about  ten  years  ago,  the  breed- 
standard  which  they  agreed  upon  had 
been  virtually  framed  for  them  by  the 
breed  they  wished  to  push.  The  logical 
Red  was  of  medium  weight  and  active ; 
long,  wide  and  deep  in  shape — the  gen- 
erous layer  and  meat  producer;  in  color 
red,  with  black  points,  and  over  the 
plumage  of  the  male  the  lustrous  sheen 
inherited  from  the  Malay.  But  a  large 
proportion  of  Reds  were  inclined  to  be 
more  or  less  illogical.  They  did  not 
"breed  true."  The  widely  different  ele- 
ments in  their  make-up  conflicted  and 
as  a  result  gave  many  short  and  off- 
colored  chickens. 

How   They   Won   Their  Way 

There  were  few  specimens  of  exhi- 
bition quality,  and  though  showbirds  are 
of  little  importance  in  the  market  poul- 
tryman's  flock,  they  are  the  best  of  ad- 
vertisements for  a  breed.  It  has  been 
by  building  up,  through  line-breeding, 
strains  capable  of  yielding  exhibition 
birds  and  by  persistent  exhibiting  that 
Red  fanciers  have  performed  their  great- 
est service.  A  breed  whose  supporters 
were  so  enthusiastic  must  amount  to 
something,  thought  the  poultrymen,  and 
they  began  to  give  the  Reds  a  fair 
chance,  which  was  all  they  needed.  One 
no  longer  hears  them  hailed,  derisively, 
as  "dunghill  birds." 

The  most  significant  fact  to  many 
about  Red  history  is  that  at  .the  begin- 
ning, and  for  a  long  time  thereafter,  out- 
breeding was  practiced ;  that  is,  there 
was  no  mating  of  closely  related  speci- 
mens, but  many  different  blood-lines 
were  gradually  fused.  As  there  had 
been  no  degeneration,  the  fanciers  had  a 
firm  foundation  of  vitality  to  work  upon 
when  they  started  to  improve  shape  and 
color;   and — a  point  which   is  of   more 


lasting  importance — abundant  vitality  is 
present  in  the  large  utility  flocks. 

The  Red  hen  is  seldom  a  poor  layer, 
or  sterile.  The  chicks  are  sturdy  and 
easy  to  raise.  The  young  stock  grows 
rapidly  and  develops  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  runty  or  deformed  birds, 
though  there  are  still  many  culls,  from 
the  fancier's  point  of  view.  The  males 
are  remarkably  vigorous  and  often  pre- 
potent; frequently  the  influence  of  a  sire 
can  be  traced  through  several  genera- 
tions by  some  inherited  peculiarity  which 
his  descendants  almost  invariably  possess. 
Vigor  obtains  equally  in  the  two  varie- 
ties ;  the  difference  is  merely  in  the  comb. 
Possibly  the  Rose  Combs  are  a  little 
neater  looking  and  the  Single  Combs  a 
trifle  more  even  in  color. 

Granting  the  value  of  an  outbred  an- 
cestry, the  Reds  would  not  have  be- 
come so  effective  if  some  of  the  lines 
which  contributed  to  their  making  had 
not  been  especially  good.  The  blood  of 
the  Cornish  fowls,  which  are  famous 
as  table  birds,  is  at  least  one-third  Ma- 
lay, and  doubtless  to  the  Malay  strain 
is  due  much  of  the  Reds'  table  excel- 
lence. Judging  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, this  excellence  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated. For  a  number  of  years  I 
have  sold  Red  broilers  and  roasters  to  a 
critical  retail  trade  and  never  had  a  com- 
plaint, though  none  of  them  was  specially 
fattened,  but  all  were  taken  directly 
from  the  yards. 

The  best  fowl  I  ever  carved  was  a 
yearling  Red  cock  which  had  been  shown 
twice  as  a  cockerel  and  used  for  a  sea- 
son in  the  pens.  He  had  a  tremendous 
keel  of  meat  and  was  as  tender  as  a  soft 
roaster.  Occasionally,  when  pressed  for 
a  roaster,  I  have  furnished  a  two-year- 
old  Red  hen  and  escaped  without  in- 
jury. The  flesh  is  somewhat  looser  than 
that  of  the  Cornish  and  the  breast  full- 
er. The  standard  weights  are  a  pound 
less,  throughout,  than  Plymouth  Rock 
weights,  and  the  same,  except  in  pullets, 
as  those  for  Wyandottes. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  use  for  breed- 
ing only  fowls  that  are  as  heavy  as  the 
Standard  requires,  since  the  tendency  is, 
in  an  active  breed,  for  the  birds  to  run 
light.  To  reduce  the  weights  for  Reds 
would  be  to  put  them  in  a  class  with 
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the  Mediterraneans,,  which  are  egg- 
machines  and  little  else.  While  in  their 
present  form  they  are  general-purpose 
fowls  and  not  recognized  egg-machines, 
they  have  supplanted  the  Leghorns  on 
many  egg  farms,  because  not  only  can 
they  be  counted  on  to  lay  heavily,  but 
they  can  be  disposed  of  to  advantage  in 
the  market  at  any  stage,  from  broilers 
to  two-year-olds,  whereas  surplus  Leg- 
horns cannot  be  profitably  marketed  ex- 
cept as  small  broilers. 

Wherever  white-shelled  eggs  are  at 
a  premium,  as  in  the  district  which  sup- 
plies New  York  City,  Leghorns  or  birds 
of  that  type  will  continue  to  be  used 
on  large  plants,  but  profit  in  eggs  is  a 
matter  for  close  calculation,  and  where 
brown-shelled  eggs  are  in  demand,  the 
extra  profit  to  be  derived  from  roasters, 
capons  and  good-sized  broilers  gives  the 
Reds  an  advantage. 

They  get  much  of  their  laying  capacity 
from  the  Brown  Leghorn  cross,  but  do 
not  mature  so  early  as  to  lose  in  vitality. 
My  March  and  April  hatched  pullets 
begin  to  lay  at  from  five  and  a  half  to  six 
months,  continue  through  the'  autumn 
and  early  winter,  generally  take  a  short 
vacation  in  January,  then  lay  until  well 
on  into  the  summer,  with  occasional 
short  fits  of  broodiness.  I  have  had  some 
that    insisted    on    laying    through    the 
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moult.  The  eggs  are  of  a  good  size  from 
the  beginning,  but  yearlings  lay  larger 
eggs  than  pullets  and  are  better  to  breed 
from. 

As  to  frequency,  while  an  occasional 
Red  hen  lays  two  hundred  eggs  a  year, 
that  number  should  not  be  expected.  At 
this  stage  of  poultry  development,  the 
two-hundred-egg  hen  is  rather  a  freak 
than  a  logical  product,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  responsible  poultryman  who 
claims  to  have  a  large  flock,  of  any 
breed,  that  averages  any  such  output,  per 
bird.  I  don't  mean  that  such  a  flock  is 
an  impossibility,  or  that  two-  or  even 
three-hundred-egg  hens  may  not  become 
quite  common  in  the  future,  for  in  con- 
sidering this  matter  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  domestic  hen,  as  we  now 
have  her,  is  very  largely  an  artificial 
product.  The  jungle  fowl,  from  which 
she  is  descended,  laid  at  the  most  only  a 
couple  of  dozen  eggs  per  year — one  litter 
ordinarily,  a  second  if  the  first  was  de- 
stroyed. 

The  prolific  layer  is  the  result  of  skill- 
ful breeding  through  the  centuries,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
further  improvement  will  be  made,  just 
as  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  learn  more 
about  artificial  incubation  and  brooding. 
He  who  maintains  that  egg  production 
has  reached  its  limit  is  by  way  of  being 
a  back  number  in  a  progressive  age,  as  is 
the  poultryman,  still  irritatingly  in -our 
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midst,  who  sniffs  at  incubators.  Never- 
theless progress,  to  date,  has  given  us  the 
"phenomenal"  layer  only  as  an  excep- 
tion. For  the  flock  of  to-day,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  eggs  per  year  for  pullets  and  a 
hundred  and  forty  for  hens  is  a  fine  aver- 
age. Reds  will  accomplish  this,  with 
careful  breeding  and  proper  care. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  about  their 
laying  is  its  reliability;  they  are  always 
"on  the  job,"  and  I  once  had  six  pullets 
which,  in  very  unfavorable  conditions, 
laid  a  hundred  and  nine  eggs  in  twenty- 
one  days.  On  account  of  press  of  other 
work,  these  pullets  were  ill-housed  and 
more  or  less  neglected  generally,  but 
nothing  could  stop  them. 

Faults  for  the  Fanciers 

The  faults  usually  attributed  to  Reds 
have  mostly  to  do  with  the  fancy  side. 
The  claims  are  made  that  even  now 
they  do  not  breed  reasonably  true  to 
color  and  that  the  hens  fade.  The  lat- 
ter of  these  two  charges  is  a  perfectly 
true  bill;  the  hens  do  fade  badly  and 
are  likely  to  assume  a  lighter  color  with 
each  successive  moult.  But  all  colored 
feathers  fade  more  or  less  with  age. 
Buff  breeds  offend  quite  as  much  in  this 
respect  as  red  ones,  and  people  who  rule 
out  the  Reds  have  their  hands  full,  for 
they  must  also  rule  out  the  Buff  Rocks, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Wyandottes,  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  a  fairly  large  order.  Ex- 
perienced breeders  simply  accept  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fading  as  inevitable  and 
are  properly  thankful  when  they  possess 
a  few  birds  that  hold  their  color  beyond 
the  first  year. 

With  regard  to  the  other  charge,  I 
don't  think  that,  allowing  always  for  the 
leeway  which  must  be  given  in  color  to 
a  new  breed,  the  Reds  now  breed  less 
truly  than  other  parti-colored  fowls. 
The  objection  is  usually  raised  by  preju- 
diced people,  by  unskillful  breeders,  or 
by  the  novice  who  expects  to  get  from  a 
hundred  eggs  at  least  fifty  birds  of  exhi- 
bition quality.  The  imagination  of  the 
novice  has  been  heated  by  glowing  ad- 
vertisements, and  when  he  hatches  chicks 
of  which  five  per  cent  have  down  on 
the  legs,  and  seventy-five  per  cent  de- 
velop into  birds  unfit  for  the  showroom, 


he  is  highly  indignant  and  writes  a  series 
of  violent  letters  to  the  breeder  who  sold 
him  the  eggs  and  who  may  not  have  been 
one  of  the  hothouse  advertisers. 

He  doesn't  know  that  the  breeder, 
hothouse  or  not,  would  have  considered 
himself  extremely  lucky  if,  having  kept 
and  incubated  those  eggs,  he  had  ob- 
tained from  them  two  really  fine  exhibi- 
tion birds.  Fanciers  have  a  saying, 
which  applies  to  any  breed:  "It's  pretty 
hard  to  get  a  good  bird." 

Misunderstandings  between  buyer  and 
seller  are  bound  to  occur  now  and  then, 
but  they  are  unfortunate,  and  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  a  new  breed  which  needs 
only  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  trial.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  there  should  have 
been  any  extravagant  Red  advertising, 
for  extravagant  claims  and  prices  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  the  long  run. 
It  is  doubtful,  for  example,  if  any  set- 
ting of  eggs,  Red  or  otherwise,  is  worth 
fifty  dollars,  except  possibly  to  a  mil- 
lionaire fancier  who  is  willing  to  take  at 
that  price  a  very  long  chance  of  hatch- 
ing a  winner.  Eggs  for  hatching  are  al- 
ways a  gamble,  because  on  the  way  to  the 
purchaser  they  are  subject  to  rough  han- 
dling and  changes  of  temperature  and 
in  the  purchaser's  incubator  or  under 
his  hen  to  the  possibility  of  being  spoiled 
or  broken. 

The  buying  of  grown  stock  is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter ;  the  seller  can  de- 
scribe to  the  buyer  exactly  what  can  be 
furnished  for  a  certain  price,  and  the 
buyer  will  get  value  for  his  money,  with 
a  minimum  of  risk.  Fifty  dollars  is  not 
too  much  to  pay  for  a  Red  cockerel  ca- 
pable of  winning  at  a  good  show,  for 
the  exhibitor  of  such  a  bird  will  get  his 
money's  worth  from  the  advertising 
which  the  winning  gives  him;  and  a 
good  breeding  male  is  worth  from  three 
to  fifteen  dollars,  though  sometimes  it  is 
hard  to  make  a  prospective  buyer  appre- 
ciate the  fact. 

Last  winter  an  old  farmer  came  to 
my  yards  to  buy  a  Red  male.  He  said 
that  his  Reds  were  running  down  in 
size  and  he  thought  it  was  time  to 
bring  in  fresh  blood ;  pointing  to  an 
eight-pound  cockerel,  he  asked  what  I 
would  take  for  him.  I  told  him  five 
dollars.      Extracting    a   one-dollar   bill, 
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he  held  it  out  and  said:  "Here's  what 
he's  worth,  son." 

A  dollar  was  the  ordinary  price  paid 
for  a  rooster  in  his  vicinity,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  see  that  the  big, 
healthy  cockerel,  bred  through  many 
generations  from  carefully  selected  up- 
to-weight  birds,  would  put  enough 
meat  into  his  flock  to  repay  him  a  dozen 
times  over,  in  hard  cash,  for  the  extra 
expenditure.  His  mental  squint  was  full 
brother  to  the  one  which  leads  anti- 
quated cattle  owners  to  breed  their  cows 
to  scrub  bulls.  Fortunately  the  type  is 
less  common  than  it  used  to  be;  the  ma- 
jority of  poultry  buyers  now  admit  that 
a  bird  with  the  skill  and  experience  of 
the  specialist  behind  it  ought  to  com- 
mand a  price  somewhat  in  excess  of  its 
meat  value  if  put  on  the  block.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  spirit  of  gambling  latent  in 
all  human  nature  that  allows  a  man  to 
pay  thirty  or  forty  dollars  for  a  setting 
of  eggs,  on  the  strength  of  a  flashy  ad- 
vertisement, when  he  wouldn't  think  of 
paying  such  a  sum  for  a  pair  of  birds 
that  were  actually  worth  it. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  plan  for  the 
buyer  of  Reds,  whether  he  desire  fancy 
or  purely  utility  birds,  is  to  purchase 
grown  stock  from  a  reputable  breeder, 
and  the  time  to  buy  is  in  the  autumn, 


before  the  breeder  is  put  to  the  expense 
of  housing  his  flock  for  the  winter. 
Prices  are  about  one-third  less  in  the 
fall  than  in  the  spring,  when  birds  for 
breeding  are  in  greatest  demand.  But 
at  no  season  will  a  dollar  do  much  more 
than  a  dollar's  work. 

"Please  make  me  a  price  on  six  R.  I. 
Red  pullets  and  a  cockerel.  I  want  them 
for  winter  layers,  but  they  must  be  Al, 
as  I  want  to  show  them  at  our  fair, 
which  comes  October  1."  This  letter  is 
of  a  familiar  type.  What  the  writer 
wants  is  a  pen  of  birds  with  exhibition 
qualities,  for  the  price  of  layers.  He 
doesn't  state  his  limit,  but  after  some 
correspondence  it  will  probably  prove  to 
be  about  fifteen  dollars.  Consequently 
he  gets  good  layers,  which,  however,  do 
not  win  at  his  fair. 

Red  pullets  at  two  dollars  apiece  are 
not  showbirds,  but  they  should  be  up  to 
weight,  moderately  even  in  color,  and 
capable  of  producing  in  their  turn,  when 
properly  mated,  birds  as  good  as  them- 
selves. The  last  quality  gives  them  their 
greatest  superiority  over  scrubs,  because 
scrubs  can't  be  counted  on  to  produce 
anything  at  all.  Our  buyer,  with  his 
six  pullets  and  his  three-dollar  mated 
cockerel,  has  exactly  what  he  paid  for, 
the  foundation  for  an  excellent  utility 
flock.  Had  he  put  his  fifteen  dollars,  in 
the  spring,  into  eggs — say  forty-five  eggs 
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at  five  dollars  per  setting — he  might  ulti- 
mately have  got  more  birds  and  better 
ones,  but  the  chances  would  have  been 
against  him. 

If  one  must  buy  eggs,  it  is  best  to  put 
into  them  no  more  money  than  one  is 
perfectly  willing  to  lose.  Then  one  will 
feel  no  great  disappointment  if  an  ab- 
sent-minded express  messenger  cooks  the 
eggs  over  a  car  radiator,  or  can  properly 
rejoice  if  they  escape  injury  and  a 
record  bunch  of  chicks  hatches.  Red 
eggs  have  been  known  to  produce  a  good 
percentage  of  strong  chicks  after  a 
journey  from  New  York  to  Alaska. 

The  housing  of  Reds  is  not  a  hard 
problem,  as  poultry-housing  problems 
go.  They  do  well  in  almost  any  sort  of 
conditions,  from  free  range  to  moderate 
confinement,  and  will  even  endure  the 
close  quarters  imposed  by  some  of  the 
backyard  "systems."  I  think  they  are  at 
their  best  in  open-front  houses,  with 
scratching  sheds  for  winter  and  generous 
yards  for  clear  weather. 


Coddling  is  bad  for  them,  as  they  are 
very  hardy ;  given  plenty  of  exercise,  they 
continue  to  lay  merrily  through  a  zero 
snap  that  puts  Leghorns  out  of  business. 
At  such  times  they  want  deep  litter  to 
scratch  in  and  good  ventilation  without 
drafts.  In  summer,  they  need  shade, 
fresh  earth  to  work  in,  and  protection 
from  lice.  Growing  stock  should  of 
course  be  allowed  abundant  room. 

Hardy,  good  layers,  good  table  birds; 
yes,  the  Reds  come  pretty  close  to  meet- 
ing the  average  poultryman's  require- 
ments. They  have  the  added  advantage 
of  being  at  their  best  extremely  hand- 
some fowls.  An  exhibition  Red  cockerel, 
in  full  feather  and  ready  for  the  judge, 
is  a  bird  to  delight  the  fancier's  eye  and 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor  to 
the  showroom.  An  even  prettier  sight, 
perhaps,  is  a  flock  of  Reds  working  out 
of  doors,  with  the  afternoon  sunlight 
flashing  on  their  brilliant  plumage;  any 
poultryman  can  appreciate  it,  especially 
when  he  is  carrying  a  full  egg-basket. 


WHAT  MAKES  THE  AUTOMO- 
BILE GO? 

By   HAROLD   WHITING   SLAUSON 

Differences   and  Respective   Advantages    of   the    Two-Cycle   and 
Four-Cycle    Types    of   Motors 


=^  HERE  are  certain  events 
that  must  happen  in  an 
automobile  motor  before 
the  engine  will  run  of  its 
own  accord.  For  in- 
stance, to  obtain  succes- 
sive power  impulses,  the  charge  must 
first  be  admitted  to  the  cylinder  and 
compressed;  it  must  then  be  ignited  to 
form  the  explosion  that  creates  the 
force  at  the  flywheel;  and  the  burned 
gases  resulting  from  this  explosion  must 
be  ejected  in  order  to  clear  the  cylinder 
for  the  new  charge.  To  accomplish  this 
series  of  events,  some  motors  require  four 
strokes,  while  others  do  the  business  in 
two.  These  are  popularly  called  four- 
cycle and  two-cycle  motors,  respectively. 
A  cycle,  of  course,  can  be  any  round  of 
events,  such  as  a  cycle  of  years — at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  previous  happen- 
ings are  scheduled  to  repeat  themselves. 
But  in  gas  engine  parlance  a  cycle  is 
taken  to  mean  the  round  of  events  from, 
say,  the  explosion  of  one  charge  to  the 
ignition  of  the  next.  Thus,  as  shown 
above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  four- 
cycle motor  requires  four  strokes  of  the 
piston  to  accomplish  its  round  of  events, 
and  is,  properly,  a  iour-stroke  cycle 
motor.  Likewise,  the  so-called  two-cycle 
motor  requires  two  strokes  to  complete 
its  cycle,  and  should  therefore  be  termed 
a  two-stroke  cycle  motor. 

If  this  longer  terminology  could  be 
adhered  to,  there  would  be  less  misunder- 
standing of  the  meanings  of  two-  and 
four-cycle,  for  when  taken  literally, 
these  abbreviated  forms  signify  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Usage  seems  to  have 
made  them  acceptable,  however,  and  if 
the  reader  will  but  remember  that  four- 


cycle, for  instance,  means  four  strokes 
per  cycle,  the  term  becomes  almost  as 
simple  as  does  "four-cylinder." 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  two 
strokes  for  each  revolution  of  the  fly- 
wheel— one  when  the  crank  is  forced 
down  and  the  other  when  the  crank 
moves  up.  As  the  piston  is  attached  to 
the  crank  through  the  medium  of  the 
connecting  rod,  the  strokes  are  measured 
by  the  motion  of  the  piston, — and  of 
course  the  terms  up-stroke  and  down- 
stroke  are  self-explanatory.  Thus,  since 
it  requires  four  strokes  of  the  piston  to 
complete  the  round  of  events  in  the  four- 
cycle motor,  the  explosions  occur  only 
at  every  second  revolution  of  the  fly- 
wheel. In  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with  but 
one  cylinder  at  a  time,  for  a  four-cycle 
engine  is  practically  a  collection  of  four 
single-cylinder  units. 

But  even  though  the  explosion  in  a 
four-cycle  motor  occurs  only  every  other 
revolution,  the  engine  is  by  no  means 
idle  during  the  interval  between  these 
power  impulses,  for  each  stroke  has  its 
own  work  to  do.  The  explosion  exerts  a 
force  similar  to  a  "hammer  blow"  of 
several  tons  on  the  piston,  and  the  latter 
is  pushed  down,  thus  forming  the  first 
stroke  of  the  cycle.  The  momentum  of 
the  flywheel  carries  the  piston  back  again 
to  the  top  of  its  travel,  and  during  this 
second  stroke  all  of  the  burned,  or  ex- 
haust, gases  are  forced  out  and  the  cylin- 
der is  cleaned,  or  "scavenged."  The 
piston  is  then  carried  down  on  its  third 
stroke,  which  tends  to  create  a  partial 
vacuum  and  sucks  in  the  charge  for  the 
next  explosion. 

On  the  fourth,  and  final,  stroke  of  the 
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cycle  the  piston,  still  actuated  by  the 
momentum  of  the  flywheel,  is  pushed  up 
against  the  recently-admitted  charge  and 
compresses  this  to  a  point  five  or  six 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere. At  the  extreme  top  of  this  last 
stroke,  the  spark  is  formed,  causing  the 
next  explosion,  and  the  events  of  this 
cycle  are  repeated. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  on  one  up-stroke 
of  the  piston  the  charge  must  be  held 
tightly  in  place  in  order  that  it  may  be 
compressed,  and  on  the  next  up-stroke 
a  free  passage  must  be  offered  so  that 
the  exhaust  gases  may  be  forced  out,  it 
is  evident  that  a  valve  must  be  used  as 
a  sentry  placed  at  the  openings  to  re- 
strain the  desirable  gas  from  escaping 
and  also  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the 
objectionable  exhaust.  Likewise,  the 
force  of  the  explosion  must  be  confined 
to  the  piston  on  one  down-stroke  in  or- 
der that  all  of  the  energy  may  be  con- 
centrated at  the  crank,  while  on  the  suc- 
ceeding down-stroke  a  free  passage  must 
be  afforded  to  the  charge  so  that  it  may 
be  sucked  in  through  the  carburetor. 
Consequently  a  second  valve  must  be 
used  to  control  the  inlet  passage  on  the 
down-strokes  and  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  force  of  the  explosion  through  an 
opening  that  was  intended  as  an  en- 
trance for  the  fresh  charge.  Thus  valves 
are  a  necessity  on  all  motors  in  which 
successive  similar  strokes  of  the  piston 
do  not  perform  the  same  operations. 

The  Two  Great  Classes 

As  quadrupeds  and  bipeds  form  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, so  is  the  motor  separated  into  the 
two  main  classes  of  four-cycle  and  two- 
cycle  engines.  Even  though  to  all  ex- 
terior appearances,  the  two  types  of  mo- 
tors may  be  identical,  the  distinction,  to 
the  engineer,  at  least,  is  as  marked  as  is 
the  difference  between  a  stork  and  an 
elephant.  The  difference  is  somewhat 
reversed,  however,  in  that,  while  the  ele- 
phant has  double  the  number  of  legs  of 
the  stork,  the  four-cycle  motor  has  but 
one-half  the  number  of  power  impulses 
of  its  two-cycle  cousin  at  the  same  speed. 

In  other  words,  there  is  an  explosion 
in  each  cylinder  of  the  two-cycle  motor 


with  every  revolution  of  the  flywheel, — 
instead  of  with  alternate  revolutions,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  four-cycle  type.  But 
the  number  of  events  necessary  to  pro- 
duce each  explosion  must  be  the  same  in 
both  types  of  motors,  and  consequently 
it  is  only  by  "doubling  up"  and  perform- 
ing several  operations  with  each  stroke 
that  the  two-cycle  motor  can  obtain  a 
power  impulse  with  each  revolution  of 
the  flywheel. 

Starting  with  the  ignition  of  the 
charge,  as  in  the  four-cycle  motor,  let  us 
see  how  the  events  are  combined  in  the 
two-cycle  type  so  that  all  will  occur 
within  the  allotted  two  strokes.  Directly 
after  the  explosion  there  is  but  one  event 
that  can  happen  if  this  force  has  been 
properly  harnessed,  and  that  is  the  vio- 
lent downward  travel  of  the  piston. 
Just  before  the  bottom  of  this  down- 
ward stroke  is  reached,  however,  an 
opening  is  uncovered  through  which 
the  exhaust  gases  can  expend  the  re- 
mainder of  their  energy — which  by  this 
time  has  become  greatly  reduced.  Im- 
mediately after  this  another  passage  is 
uncovered  and  the  charge  is  forced  into 
the  cylinder  under  pressure,  thus  help- 
ing to  clear  the  cylinder  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  exhaust  gases. 

All  of  this  takes  place  near  the  end 
of  the  down-stroke ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  its  return,  the  piston  closes  the  open- 
ings previously  uncovered  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  exhaust  gases  and  incoming 
charge,  and  then  compresses  the  mixture 
during  the  remainder  of  its  up-stroke. 
Thus  the  suction  stroke  and  the  "scav- 
enging" stroke  of  the  four-cycle  motor 
are  dispensed  with  in  the  two-cycle  type 
and  every  downward  thrust  of  the  pis- 
ton is  a  power  stroke. 

But  in  lieu  of  the  suction  stroke  of 
the  four-cycle  motor,  there  must  be 
some  method  of  forcing  the  charge  into 
the  cylinder  of  the  two-cycle  engine. 
The  base,  or  compartment  below  the  pis- 
ton, in  which  the  crank  revolves,  is  used 
for  this  purpose.  As  the  piston  travels 
upward  on  its  compression  stroke,  a  par- 
tial vacuum  is  formed  in  the  base,  and  if 
a  passage  is  opened  between  this  com- 
partment and  the  carburetor,  the  charge 
will  be  sucked  in. 

All  outside  connections  with  the  base 
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arc  tightly  closed  on  the  down-stroke  of 
the  piston,  and  consequently  the  recently- 
inhaled  charge  will  be  compressed,  ready 
for  its  entrance  into  the  cylinder  above 
the  piston  as  soon  as  the  connecting  pas- 
sage is  opened.  This  passage  is  opened, 
as  has  already  been  described,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stroke  and  the  compressed 
charge  rushes  in  and  fills  the  space  in 
the  cylinder  that  at  that  time  is  being 
vacated  by  the  exhaust  gases. 

The  majority  of  two-cycle  motors  are 
made  without  any  valve  mechanism,  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  passages  being 
entirely  automatic.  These  passages  are 
cast  with  the  engine  and  lead  into  the 
cylinder  through  openings  in  the  walls 
called  "ports."  The  opening  leading 
from  the  cylinder  to  the  exhaust  pipe,  or 
exhaust  port,  is  placed  near  the  bottom 
of  the  stroke  so  that  it  is  covered  by  the 
piston,  except  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  travel  of  the  latter.  Just  below  the 
exhaust  port,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  is  placed  the 
intake  port,  or  opening  of  the  passage 
connecting  the  cylinder  with  the  base. 

Now,  as  the  piston  is  forced  down- 
ward, it  uncovers  the  exhaust  port  and 
an  easy  means  of  escape  is  furnished  for 
the  burned  gases.  Immediately  after 
this,  the  intake  port  on  the  opposite  side 
is  uncovered  by  the  still-descending  pis- 
ton, and  the  previously  compressed 
charge,  which  is  only  awaiting  the  op- 
portunity in  the  base,  "blows"  in.  The 
exhaust  gases  are  still  escaping  when  this 
happens,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  incoming  charge  from  pass- 
ing directly  across  the  top  of  the  piston 
and  out  through  the  exhaust  port  before 
use  has  been  made  of  its  explosive  qual- 
ities. 

Consequently,  to  keep  it  in  its  proper 
path,  a  baffle  plate  is  attached  to  the  top 
of  the  piston  which  serves  to  deflect  the 
incoming  charge  toward  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  and  this  not  only  serves  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  the  mixture,  but  also  fur- 
nishes a  blast  of  air  that  helps  to  blow 
out  the  burned  gases.  On  the  return  of 
the  piston  to  the  top  of  its  stroke,  it  first 
passes  over  the  intake  port  and  then 
Covers  the  exhaust  port,  effectually  clos- 
ing both  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
charge  during  compression.    While  this 


is  going  on,  it  must  be  remembered,  the 
piston  is  forming  the  partial  vacuum 
in  the  base,  which  serves  to  draw  in  the 
charge  for  the  succeeding  explosion. 

If  the  charge  is  drawn  directly  into 
the  base  from  the  carburetor,  a  check 
valve  must  be  used  in  the  pipe  connect- 
ing the  two;  otherwise  the  mixture 
would  be  forced  back  into  the  carburetor 
the  instant  the  piston  began  its  descent. 
A  two-cycle  motor  drawing  its  charge  in 
this  manner  is  known  as  the  two-port 
type,  for  there  are  only  the  exhaust  and 
the  inlet  ports  in  the  interior  of  the 
cylinder  walls.  The  passage  connecting 
the  carburetor  with  the  base  may  enter 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  for  this 
space  and  the  base  are  the  same  when 
the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  its  stroke. 
Thus  if  this  port  is  placed  so  that  it 
is  uncovered  when  the  piston  is  at  the 
top  of  its  stroke,  it  will  admit  the 
charge  to  the  base  at  a  time  when  a  par- 
tial vacuum  has  been  created  in  this 
compartment  by  the  upward  movement 
of  the  piston. 

Two-Port  or  Three-Port 

This  port  is  again  covered  as  soon  as 
the  piston  starts  on  its  downward  jour- 
ney, and  thus  the  charge  is  prevented 
from  escaping  until  the  intake  port  con- 
necting the  base  with  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  is  opened.  Such  a  two-cycle 
motor  is  known  as  the  three-port  type, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  not  even  an 
automatic  check  valve  is  used  in  its  pas- 
sages— and  it  is  consequently  a  "valve- 
less"  motor  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word. 

Each  type  of  two-cycle  motor — the 
two-port  and  the  three-port — has  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  which  are  of 
too  technical  a  nature  to  be  mentioned 
here,  but  both  have  given  remarkably 
satisfactory  service,  especially  when  used 
as  power  plants  for  small  motor  boats. 
There  are  also  variations  of  the  two- 
cycle  motor  which,  by  means  of  rotary 
valves,  combine  the  principles  of  the  two- 
and  three-port  types. 

The  two-cycle  motor  has  been  used 
in  several  notable  instances  with  great 
success  on  motor  cars,  but  by  far  the 
larger   majority    of    automobile    power 
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plants  are  of  the  four-cycle  type.  In 
view  of  the  wonderful  simplicity  of  the 
two-cycle  motor,  its  small  number  of 
moving  parts,  and  its  more  frequent 
power  impulses,  it  may  well  be  asked: 
"Why  is  this  not  in  more  popular  use 
on  the  motor  car?"  The  four-cycle  mo- 
tor has  but  one  power  stroke  out  of  every 
four,  while  only  alternate  strokes  of  the 
two-cycle  motor  consume  power  without 
producing  any. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  for 
equal  sizes  and  weights,  the  two-cycle 
motor  would  produce  twice  as  much 
power  as  the  four-cycle  type — and  this  is 
true  theoretically.  But  the  four-cycle 
motor  devotes  an  entire  stroke  to  forcing 
out  the  exhaust  gases,  or  scavenging,  and 
another  entire  stroke  to  drawing  in-  a 
fresh  charge,  and  it  is  evident  that  these 
operations  can  be  done  much  more  ef- 
fectively in  this  manner  than  when  com- 
bined with  several  other  events  follow- 
ing each  other  in  such  rapid  succession 
as  is  the  case  with  the  two-cycle  motor. 
In  the  two-cycle  motor  the  incoming 
charge  must  be  diluted  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent with  the  exhaust  gases  which  have 
not  been  entirely  dispelled,  and  the  in- 
take valve  port  is  uncovered  for  so  short 
a  time  that,  unless  there  has  been  very 
high  compression  in  the  base,  the  cylin- 
der cannot  be  entirely  filled  with  the  ex- 
plosive mixture  at  high  speeds.  Thus, 
while  admittedly  simpler  in  construction 
and  operation  than  the  four-cycle,  the 
two-cycle  motor  in  its  ordinary  forms 
does  not  obtain  quite  as  high  an  efficiency 
from  the  fuel  as  does  its  more  compli- 
cated cousin.  Each  type  has  its  distinct 
use,  however,  and  in  many  instances  in 
which  low  initial  cost  and  simplicity  of 
design  are  more  desirable  than  are  econ- 
omy of  fuel  and  high  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion, the  two-cycle  motor  stands  su- 
preme. 

It  may  be  argued  that  designers  have 
devoted  their  energies  to  the  four-cycle 
motor  at  the  expense  of  the  two  and  that, 
consequently,  the  possibilities  of  the  for- 
mer have  not  yet  been  discovered.  In 
other  words,  the  two-cycle  motor  is  in 
its  infancy,  and  when  it  shall  have 
reached  the  stage  of  perfection  of  design 
already  attained  by  the  four-cycle  type, 
the  former  will  show  that  it  is  the  equal 


of  its  older  rival  under  all  conditions. 
That  there  is  some  degree  of  truth  in 
this  argument  is  based  on  the  fact  that, 
while  there  have  been  produced  a  hun- 
dred different  makes  of  four-cycle  auto- 
mobile motors  for  every  half-dozen  of 
the  two-cycle  type,  cars  equipped  with 
the  latter  form  of  power  plant  have 
given  efficient  and  satisfactory  service 
and  many  compare  favorably  with  the 
four-cycle  engines.  But  this  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  discussion  of  the  respective 
merits  of  the  two  types  of  power  plants. 

Four-Cycle  Classes 

The  sentries  that  stand  guard  over  the 
passages  through  which  the  gases  make 
their  entrance  and  exit  may  appear  in  a 
variety  of  guises,  but  they  determine  the 
shape  of  the  cylinders  of  a  motor  and 
divide  the  four-cycle  engine  into  a  num- 
ber of  classes.  For  instance,  if  the 
valves  controlling  the  admission  of  the 
explosive  mixture  are  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  cylinders  and  those  officiating  over 
the  exit  of  the  exhaust  gases  are  located 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  motor  is  known 
as  the  "T-head"  type  because  of  the 
shape  of  its  cylinders. 

All  valves  that  are  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  cylinder  must  operate  in  pockets 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  piston.  These  pockets  are 
cast  with  the  cylinder  and  form  a  pro- 
jection at  its  side  near  the  top.  When 
these  projections  are  cast  on  opposite 
sides,  a  cylinder  having  the  shape  of  the 
letter  "T"  is  formed,  while  if  the  valves 
operate  on  the  same  side,  the  single  pro- 
jection forms  a  cylinder  having  the  shape 
of  the  inverted  letter  "L."  Hence  cylin- 
ders having  valves  on  opposite  sides  are 
called  "T"-head  motors,  while  "L"-head 
motor  is  synonomous  for  an  engine  hav- 
ing "valves  on  the  same  side." 

When  the  valves  are  placed  in  the 
head,  there  is  no  need  of  separate  pock- 
ets, for  these  valves  operate  from  above 
and  do  not  interfere  with  the  movement 
of  the  piston.  There  may  be  a  combina- 
tion of  these  positions,  one  set  of  valves 
being  placed  in  the  head  and  the  others 
at  the  side.  This  is  known  as  the  "in-, 
let  in  head,  exhaust  at  side"  type— or 
vice  versa,  as  the  case  may  be.  .iV> 
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The  valve  that  lias  been  in  almost  uni- 
versal use  in  motor  cars  is  known  as  the 
"poppet"  type,  as  distinguished  from  the 
sliding  and  rotary  styles.  As  evidenced 
by  its  name,  the  poppet  valve  is  pushed 
or  lifted  from  its  seat,  and  thus  the  full 
area  of  the  opening  to  the  passage  is  made 
available  almost  immediately.  The  pop- 
pet valve  is  lifted  by  a  cam,  the  shape  of 
which  determines  the  relative  speed  of 
operation  of  the  valve,  and  is  returned  to 
its  seat  by  a  stiff  spring.  The  nature  of 
the  contact  that  the  valve  makes  with 
its  seat  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  surfaces  and  is  the  deciding  factor  as 
to  whether  the  joint  is  completely  air- 
tight or  not. 

In  shape,  the  poppet  valve  may  be 
likened  to  a  flat  mushroom,  the  stem  of 
the  latter  corresponding  to  the  rod,  or 
stem,  by  which  the  valve  is  lifted.  The 
head  of  the  mushroom  is  the  valve 
proper,  as  it  is  this  portion  that  closes 
the  opening  and  prevents  the  escape  or 
admission  of  the  gases  except  at  the 
proper  time.  The  edges  of  the  valve  are 
beveled  and  rest  in  similarly-beveled 
edges  of  the  "hole"  into  which  the 
valve  fits.  The  edges  of  this  round 
opening  form  what  is  known  as  the 
"seat"  of  the  valve,  and  it  is  these  sur- 
faces of  contact  that  must  be  ground 
occasionally  to  insure  a  perfect  and  air- 
tight fit. 

When  the  exhaust  valve  is  opened,  its 
head  is  thrust  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
hot,  out-rushing  gases;  these  same  gases 
also  swirl  around  the  edge  of  the  seat. 
The  excessive  heat  and  the  particles  of 
carbon  that  are  often  found  in  the  ex- 
haust gases  tend  to  corrode  and  build  a 
deposit  on  the  edges  of  the  valve  and  its 
seat,  thus  eventually  preventing  perfect 
contact  from  taking  place.  This  makes 
necessary  the  grinding  of  the  valves — an 
operation  that  is  familiar  to  the  majority 
of  motor  car  owners  and  drivers. 

While  the  poppet  valve  motor  is  still 
used  on  the  majority  of  automobiles,  a 
new  and  radical  type  of  valve  mechanism 
has  been  giving  successful  results.  This 
is  known  as  the  sliding  sleeve  type  of 
motor,  and  while  it  has  been  used  for 
several  seasons  in  Europe,  this  year  sees 
its  adoption  for  the  first  time  in  America. 
The  sleeve  motor,  it  must  be  understood, 


is  of  the  four-cycle  type,  the  events  oc- 
curring in  the  same  order  as  on  any  ordi- 
nary automobile  motor,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  nature  of  the  valves 
that  control  the  openings  of  the  exhaust 
and  inlet  passages.  That  this  difference 
is  great,  however,  will  be  realized  when 
it  is  understood  that  the  valves  consist 
of  two  concentric  shells,  in  the  inner  one 
of  which  the  piston  reciprocates.  In 
other  words,  two  hollow  cylinders  line 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder  casting  and 
replace  the  poppet  valves  and  pockets  of 
the  more  familiar  type  of  motor. 

The  Sliding  Sleeve  Motor 

These  sleeves,  or  shells,  or  hollow  cyl- 
inders— or  whatever  name  it  is  chosen 
to  give  them — slide  up  and  down  in  the 
same  line  of  action  as  that  of  the  piston. 
A  port,  or  slot,  is  cut  near  the  top  on 
opposite  sides  of  each  of  the  shells.  These 
four  ports  are  so  arranged  that  one  set 
opens  directly  opposite  the  intake  pas- 
sage, while  the  other  opens  by  the  ex- 
haust manifold  entrance.  When  it  is 
said  that  these  ports  open,  it  is  meant 
that  similar  slots  in  the  two  sleeves  come 
opposite  each  other,  or  "register"  so  that 
an  unobstructed  passage  for  the  gas  is 
offered.  The  port  in  one  sleeve  may  be 
opposite  the  intake  pipe  entrance,  but  if 
the  slot  in  the  other  sleeve  does  not  cor- 
respond with  this,  the  passage  is  effec- 
tively closed. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ports  are 
opened  and  closed  by  the  movement  of 
the  sleeves  in  opposite  directions.  For 
example,  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
intake  port,  the  inner  sleeves  will  be 
traveling  upward  while  the  outer  shell 
moves  downward,  and  the  slots  in  the 
two  shells  will  be  opposite  each  other  at 
the  instant  that  they  pass  the  inlet  pipe. 
This  gives  a  much  quicker  opening  than 
would  be  the  case  if  one  shell  stood  still 
while  the  other  moved  downward,  and 
it  is  because  the  slots  approach  each 
other  from  opposite  directions  that  this 
motor  can  be  run  efficiently  at  high 
speeds.  ,, 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  four-cycle  motor 
and  the  explosions  occur  in  each  cylin- 
der but  once  during  every  two  revolu- 
tions of  the  flywheel,  each  sleeve  makes 
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but  one  stroke  for  every  two  of  the 
piston.  The  sleeves  are  operated  by  ec- 
centrics attached  to  a  shaft  driven  at  a 
two-to-one  speed  by  the  crank  shaft  of 
the  motor,  and  as  they  are  well  lubri- 
cated there  is  but  very  little  friction  gen- 
erated between  them  and  the  piston.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  power 
required  to  operate  the  sleeves,  when 
well  lubricated,  is  considerably  less  than 
that  consumed  by  the  springs  and  valve 
mechanism  of  the  poppet  valve  motor, 
for  the  reason  that  the  former  type  of 
valve  does  not  open  against  the  pressure 
of  the  exhaust,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
ordinary  gas  engine  valve. 

Besides  the  two-  and  four-cycle  divi- 
sions, a  motor  is  known  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  cylinders  and  is  classified  as 
"cylinders  cast  separately,"  "cast  in 
pairs,"  or  "triple  cast,"  according  to 
whether  there  are  one,  two  or  three  cyl- 
inders to  a  unit.  The  last-named  type  is 
not  as  common  as  are  the  "pair-cast" 
cylinders  and  of  course  can  only  be  used 
on  six-cylinder  motors. 

When  all  of  the  cylinders  of  a  motor 
are  cast  in  one  piece,  the  engine  is  known 
as  a  "bloc"  motor.  This  is  a  type  that 
has  come  into  popular  use  for  small  and 
medium-sized  power  plants  during  the 
past  few  years  on  account  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  construction  and  the  smooth 
and  compact  design  that  is  rendered  pos- 
sible. Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that, 
with  such  a  design,  the  entire  set  must 
be  replaced  if  a  single  cylinder  is  dam- 
aged, but  castings  have  been  so  improved 
that  an  accident  or  imperfection  requir- 
ing the  renewal  of  a  cylinder  is  very 
rar<?> 

It  is  evident  that,  beyond  a  certain 
size  of  cylinder,  a  bloc  casting  becomes 
too  bulky  to  be  handled  conveniently, 
and  as  the  entire  casting  must  be  re- 
moved when  it  is  desired  to  reach  the 
connecting  rods,  crank  shaft,  or  piston 
rings,  a  motor  so  designed  will  seldom  be 
found  that  develops  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  horsepower.  This  type  of  casting 
is  found  on  some  six-cylinder  cars,  how- 
ever, but  it  is  naturally  only  the  "light 
sixes"  that  will  use  such  a  motor. 


Above  six  cylinders,  a  motor  is  usu- 
ally arranged  with  its  power  units  set  at 
an  angle  on  either  side  of  the  vertical, 
thus  forming  the  V-shaped  motor.  Sev- 
eral eight-cylinder  motors  are  so  con- 
structed, the  units  being  arranged  four 
on  a  side  and  each  set  placed  at  an  angle 
of  about  thirty  degrees  from  the  vertical. 
This  gives  the  effect  of  two  four-cylin- 
der motors  placed  side  by  side  and  oper- 
ating on  the  same  crank  shaft. 

In  order  to  make  the  motor  as  com- 
pact as  possible,  the  cylinders  are  "stag- 
gered;" or,  in  other  words,  the  cylin- 
ders of  one  set  are  placed  opposite  the 
spaces  between  the  units  of  the  other.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  V-shape  design  of 
motor  shortens  the  power  plant  and 
enables  it  to  be  set  in  a  much  smaller 
space  under  the  bonnet  than  would  be 
the  case  were  the  cylinders  placed  one  in 
front  of  the  other,  as  in  the  four-  and 
six-cylinder  types. 

As  a  rule,  the  two-cylinder,  four-cycle 
motor  is  of  a  different  type  from  its  four- 
and  six-cylinder  cousins,  and  is  known  as 
a  "horizontal  opposed"  engine.  In  such 
a  motor,  the  cylinders  are  set  lengthwise 
and  the  pistons  operate  opposite  each 
other  in  such  a  manner  that  a  "long, 
narrow,  and  thin"  power  plant  is  ob- 
tained that  is  especially  well-suited  for  a 
location  under  the  body  of  the  car.  In 
fact,  this  horizontal  motor,  which  may, 
cf  course,  be  of  the  four-cylinder  type, 
is  the  only  shape  that  can  well  be  used 
under  the  body  or  seat  of  a  touring  car. 
In  some  small  runabouts,  however,  the 
"double-opposed"  motor  is  used  to  good 
advantage  under  the  forward  bonnet,  as 
in  the  "big  fellows." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  fea- 
tures of  design  that  serve  to  differentiate 
one  automobile  power  plant  from  an- 
other, but  these  are  details  that  do  not 
serve  to  classify  the  motor,  and  the  man 
who  knows  whether  his  machine  is  two- 
or  four-cycle;  poppet  or  sleeve  valve; 
separate,  pair,  or  en  bloc  cylinder  cast- 
ings; and  "T"-  or  "L"-head  shape  will 
have  at  his  fingers'  ends  distinctions  that 
would  have  "floored"  the  salesman  of  a 
few  years  ago. 


THE  USEFUL  AIREDALE 

By    WILLIAMS    HAYNES 

He  "Will  Do  Anything    Any    Other    Dog    Can    Do,    and    then 

Lick    the    Other   Dog" 


AD  there  never  been  a  spe- 
cific need  for  just  such  a 
dog  as  the  Airedale,  he 
would  never  have  existed. 
He  was  "manufactured" 
to  meet  a  distinct  want: 
the  need  for  a  big,  strong  dog,  game  to 
the  bottom  and  with  a  liking  for  the 
water,  who  would  serve  the  all-round 
purpose  of  pal,  guard,  poacher,  and  ver- 
min-destroyer. Had  the  Airedale  not 
filled  this  bill,  he  would  never  have  per- 
sisted. He  would  have  died  out  igno- 
miniously,  without  even  winning  local 
fame. 

The  Airedale,  however,  is  not  only  all 
that  his  Yorkshire  "manufacturers" 
longed  for,  but  he  has  shown  himself 
much  more.  Wider  acquaintance  with 
the  world  has  placed  him  under  many 
different  conditions,  and  he  has  not  often 
been  weighed  and  found  wanting.  He 
has  made  his  home  in  all  countries  from 
Alaska  to  India.  He  has  been  used  for 
all  sorts  of  game  from  the  grizzly  to 
mice ;  he  has  done  police  duty  in  France, 
Germany  and  America;  he  has  drawn 
sleds  in  the  Arctic  and  driven  sheep  in 
Australia — all  these  things  and  many 
others  he  has  done,  and  in  the  doing  of 
them  he  has  won  a  reputation  for  intel- 
ligence, docility,  and  affectionate  dispo- 
sition that  few  less  talented  dogs  do  not 
envy.  As  a  writer  in  the  Belgian 
Breeder ,  the  Brussels  journal  devoted  to 
horses,  dogs  and  live  stock,  has  said,  he 
is  indeed  "le  chien  le  plus  utile,"  which 
is  freely  Americanized  by  the  doggy  epi- 
gram that  "an  Airedale  will  do  anything 
any  other  dog  can  do  and  then  lick  the 
other  dog." 

The  Airedale  is  indeed  ideally  useful; 
and  he  ;3  also  usefully  ideal,  for  he  has 


size  and  strength;  nobody  ever  ques- 
tioned his  courage ;  he  is  blessed  with  ex- 
ceptional brains,  and  he  is  obedient, 
faithful  and  affectionate.  What  more 
can  man  ask  of  a  dog?  By  inheritance 
he  is  a  thorough  sportsman  and  by  in- 
stinct a  perfect  gentleman. 

Training,  education,  and  specializa- 
tion are  all  familiar  terms  these  days.  It 
is  acknowledged  that  the  skilled  dwarf 
is  more  powerful  than  the  ignorant 
giant;  that  the  efficiency  of  the  genius  is 
increased  many  times  by  proper  school- 
ing. So  it  is  with  dogs.  By  nature  and 
by  the  art  of  breeding  the  Airedale  has 
been  endowed  with  gifts  fitting  him  to 
do  whatever  a  dog  may  be  called  upon 
to  do,  but  proper  training  will  enable 
him  to  do  it  more  easily  and  better. 

With  a  dog  of  so  many  talents  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  decide  just  the 
best  way  in  which  to  take  up  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  his  education,  but  let  us 
divide  his  training  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Airedale  in  town  and  in  the  country. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  useless  to  say,  for 
dogs  will  always  be  kept  in  the  cities  as 
companions,  that  a  Harlem  flat  is  just 
about  the  worst  place  in  the  world  for 
an  Airedale.  Any  terrier  just  cries  for 
room.  He  is  lively  as  a  cricket  and  as 
full  of  spirits  as  a  nut  is  of  kernel — both 
excellent  qualities  in  any  dog  outside  a 
flat.  The  city  at  best  is  no  place  for  any 
dog;  no  place  for  terriers  of  all  dogs,  and 
of  all  terriers,  the  Airedale!  Yet  hun- 
dreds of  dogs  live  in  town,  and  they 
serve  their  purpose.  Also,  they  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn. 

House-breaking  is  the  first  lesson  that 
has  to  be  taught  the  city  dog.  Usually 
it  saves  time  and  money  to  see  that  the 
dog  you  buy  is  already  so  trained,  but 
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this  cannot  always  be  done.  It  is  a 
risky  business  to  guarantee  a  dog  house- 
broken  and  too  much  faith  must  not  be 
placed  in  any  such  promises.  It  often 
happens  that  while  a  dog  will  always  be- 
have perfectly  in  one  house  he  may  have 
to  be  trained  all  over  again  when  intro- 
duced into  another.  This  is  mainly  true 
of  puppies,  so  you  need  not  consider 
yourself  basely  deceived  if,  in  this  par- 
ticular, a  youngster  does  not  live  strictly 
up  to  the  word  of  his  seller. 

If  your  dog  arrives  in  a  crate,  he 
should  be  given  a  run  the  very  first  thing 
after  unpacking.  The  safest  way  is  to 
bring  him  into  the  house  on  a  lead  and 
to  keep  him  tied  up  short  in  some  con- 
venient place  for  a  couple  of  days,  tak- 
ing him  out  regularly  at  fixed  hours. 
He  will  soon  get  into  these  habits. 
Should  he  offend,  he  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished at  the  scene  of  his  crime,  taking 
care  that  he  is  aware  of  his  offense  and 
tied  up  again.  A  very  few  days  of  this 
treatment  will  house-break  any  dog  who 
is  old  enough  to  understand  what  you 
are  driving  at.  Trying  to  house-break 
a  very  young  puppy  is  cruelty  pure  and 
simple. 

How  to  Punish 

In  punishing  a  dog,  do  not  beat  him 
about  the  ears  and  never  use  either  a  fine 
whip,  or  a  stick.  It  has  happened  twice 
in  my  knowledge  that  a  dog  has  had  his 
hearing  seriously  damaged  by  a  ruptur- 
ing of  the  ear  drums  caused  by  blows  on 
the  head.  A  whip  will  cut  the  skin  of  a 
dog  and  a  stick  may  break  a  bone.  A 
smart  slap  under  the  jaw,  accompanied 
by  a  word-scolding  in  a  severe  tone  and 
uncompromising  manner,  is  a  thousand 
times  better.  In  extreme  cases  a  strap 
may  be  used,  but  always  remember  that 
the  object  is  not  to  flog  the  dog  into 
cowardly  and  broken  submission,  but 
merely  to  impress  upon  him  that  he  is  not 
doing  as  you  wish. 

In  all  cases  it  is  best  to  punish  a  dog 
"red-handed,"  but  in  no  case  should  you 
punish  him  "red-headed."  Unless  the 
dog  knows  for  what  he  is  being  pun- 
ished, you  are  like  Xerxes  whipping  the 
Hellespont  for  wrecking  his  ships,  ex- 
cept that  a  dog  has  more  feelings  than 


the  sea.  The  best  way  to  be  sure  that 
the  dog  knows  is  to  catch  him  in  the 
very  act.  This  has  the  disadvantage, 
however,  of  making  it  likely  that  you 
will  be  in  a  temper. 

No  dog  should  ever  be  punished  when 
you  have  not  perfect  control  over  your- 
self. The  patience  of  Job  was  never 
tried  by  a  healthy  terrier  puppy,  or  it 
might  have  reached  its  limit.  A  spoiled 
rug,  the  flower  beds  wrecked,  a  new  hat 
chewed  up,  slippers  and  rubbers  all  over 
the  house,  religious  disobedience,  all 
these  things  do  develop  a  temper,  but 
temper  and  dog  training  do  not  live  to- 
gether successfully. 

In  training  a  dog  be  sure  that  he 
knows  exactly  what  you  want  him  to  do, 
and  then  be  sure  that  he  always  does  it. 
Make  obedience  a  habit.  In  time,  it  will 
come  as  natural  to  him  as  breathing. 
When  you  say,  "Come  here,"  see  that  he 
comes,  and  let  him  understand  that  "Lie 
down"  means  just  that  and  nothing 
more.  It  is  very  useful  to  have  a  dog 
that  lives  in  the  house  "stay  put"  when 
placed  in  a  chair  or  a  corner,  and  this 
should  be  a  part  of  his  education.  It  is 
very  bad  dog  manners  to  jump  up  on 
visitors.  Even  to  those  who  love  dogs 
it  is  often  disagreeably  bothersome.  It  is 
bad  enough  in  a  toy  dog,  but  in  an  Aire- 
dale it  is  worse  in  the  ratio  of  fifty 
pounds  to  five. 

Personally  I  am  not  in  favor  of  teach- 
ing a  dog  tricks.  A  trick  dog  soon 
learns  to  "love  the  limelight"  and  will 
be  continually  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
show  off.  Besides,  I  have  an  inborn 
dislike  to  seeing  a  dog  do  stunts,  and  I 
know  the  feeling  is  shared  by  others  who 
are  fond  of  a  good  dog.  It  seems  a 
silly  thing  to  see  a  big,  strong  terrier 
begging  or  walking  on  his  hind  legs.  It 
may  be  very  clever  for  poodles  and  pugs, 
but  with  a  man's  dog — and  the  terriers 
are  all  "man's  dogs" — it  always  calls  to 
my  mind  a  painting  in  the  Louvre  in 
which  Hercules  is  depicted  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Venus  industriously  winding  up 
a  ball  of  yarn.  However,  tastes  differ, 
and  these  tricks  are  all  easy  to  teach  a 
bright  pupil,  who  has  already  learned  the 
lesson  of  minding. 

When  the  city  dog  goes  out  for  a  walk 
his  training  gets  its  real  test.     What  a 
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lovely  spectacle  it  is  to  see  a  dog  owi^r 
rushing  and  yelling  after  a  dog  who 
runs  about  paying  no  more  attention  to 
him  than  to  the  clouds  overhead.  It  is  a 
sight  that  has  but  one  equal,  that  of  a 
portly,  pompous  gentleman  chasing  his 
own  hat.  Even  if  a  dog  is  perfectly 
trained  indoors,  he  may  break  loose 
when  first  taken  out  on  the  street,  but 
he  can  easily  be  made  to  understand  that 
master  is  to  be  boss  on  the  street  as  well 
as  in  the  house. 

One  of  the  best  habits  a  city  dog  can 
have  is  that  of  keeping  close  to  his  own- 
er's heels  crossing  streets.  A  dog  is  per- 
fectly well  able  to  cross  a  crowded 
street,  but  in  busy  thoroughfares  a  dog 
and  his  master  are  apt  to  get  separated, 
and  all  may  not  be  so  fortunate  as  the 
Washington  physician  who  had  his 
champion  Airedale  returned  with  a  note 
which  read: 

"Dere  Doc — Here  is  your  Yeller  dog. 
Will  you  Plese  give  me  15  sents  i  hate 
to  ask  so  much  But  i  had  to  fead  him  2 
days." 

The  Airedale  who  lives  in  the  country 
is  more  fortunate  than  his  brother  in 
town.  His  preliminary  education  is  just 
the  same,  but  he  gets  a  college  course  in 
hunting,  and  maybe  a  little  post-graduate 
work  in  cattle  driving.  All  that  has 
been  said  about  house-breaking  and 
teaching  to  mind  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  country  dog.  If  there  are  not  so 
many  interested  spectators  to  make  it  em- 
barrassing it  is  just  as  provoking  to  have 
a  runaway  dog  in  the  meadows  and  pas- 
tures as  in  the  streets  and  avenues.  A 
single  motor  at  sixty  or  seventy  miles  an 
hour  on  the  turnpike  is  harder  for  a  dog 
to  dodge  than  the  whole  flood  of  traffic 
that  streams  up  and  down  the  city  thor- 
oughfares. So,  city  or  country,  teach 
your  dog  to  mind. 

An  Airedale  will  take  as  naturally  to 
rats,  woodchucks,  and  such  vermin  as  a 
lot  of  little  yellow  ducklings  will  to  the 
mill-pond.  But  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  it  is  best  to  introduce  him 
to  mice  or  small  rats  when  he  is  four  or 
five  months  old,  thence  leading  on  and 
on  till  you  can  end  with  the  biggest  game 
found  in  America.  This  is  the  way  ter- 
riers are  broken  in  England.  It  has  been 
found  that  if  a  terrier  is  jumped  bang  at 


Mr.  Woodchuck,  for  example,  he  may 
be  spoiled  by  biting  off  more  than  he  can 
chew  the  first  time. 

In  the  Rockies,  where  Airedales  are 
used  on  grizzly  and  mountain  lion,  the 
dogs  hunt  in  packs,  and  the  old  dogs 
train  the  youngsters.  Example  and  Ex- 
perience make  an  excellent  pair  of  tutors, 
and  the  work  is  such  that  unless  the  les- 
sons are  grasped  pretty  quickly,  there 
will  be  a  dead  dog. 

The  gradual  system  of  breaking  ap- 
plies to  water.  The  veins  of  the  Aire- 
dale are  filled  with  the  blood  of  the 
otter-hound,  and  from  this  ancestor  he 
has  inheriteH  a  love  for  the  water. 
Practically  all  Airedales  will  swim 
naturally  without  any  training  at  all,  but 
once  in  a  while  there  comes  along  one 
who  does  not  take  to  water.  He  should 
be  coaxed  in,  not  taken  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck  and  pitched  overboard.  Meth- 
ods like  that  are  not  generally  successful 
when  dogs  are  concerned. 

A  Natural  Hunter 

In  hunting  and  swimming  the  Aire- 
dale is  but  following  the  strongest  in- 
stincts that  he  has.  All  one  has  to  do  is 
to  curb  and  direct  these  instincts.  Ex- 
perience will  do  the  rest,  for  the  dog  has 
brains  and  is  very  quick  to  learn,  and 
the  teacher  is  proverbially  a  good  one. 

In  driving  cattle  and  sheep,  however, 
the  dog  is  going  into  a  new  trade,  as  it 
were,  and  not  one  to  which  he  was  born. 
He  proves  his  versatility  by  the  quickness 
with  which  he  can  learn  to  be  an  excel- 
lent drover.  The  easiest  way  is  to  take 
him  out  with  a  dog  experienced  in  this 
work.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  one  will 
have  to  train  him  himself,  and  this  is  not 
so  difficult  as  it  sounds,  but  it  is  best  to 
make  sure  that  the  dog  has  carefully 
learned  that  minding  trick  above  men- 
tioned before  undertaking  this. 

Almost  any  and  all  dogs  are  watch- 
dogs, but  the  Airedale,  because  of  his 
size  and  intelligence,  is  a  particularly 
good  one.  It  is  not  the  wisest  policy  to 
chain  up  a  dog  at  night,  for  he  will  be 
much  more  apt  to  sound  false  alarms, 
and  in  any  case  of  real  need  he  is  power- 
less to  give  active  defense  of  himself  or 
his  friends.     The  watch-dog  ought  not 
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to  have  his  big,  heavy  meal  at  night,  or 
he  will  go  to  sleep  and  snore  peacefully 
till  cockcrow,  while  if  fed  but  lightly, 
he  will  rest  in  a  series  of  cat-naps,  if  a 
dog  can  do  that. 

The  Airedale  is  more  practically  use- 
ful than  any  other  breed  of  dog.  He 
can  do  more  things  better  than  any  other 


variety.  It  is  this  eminent  utility  of  his 
that  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors' 
in  his  success,  but  he  would  never  have 
become  so  widely  popular  with  men, 
women  and  children  of  all  classes  had  it 
not  been  that  behind  his  usefulness  there 
is  sterling  character  and  good  disposi- 
tion. 


AUTOMOBILE  HOSPITALITY 

By   HARVEY  W.   SEYMORE 


Ir  ||  ^HERE   are   two   ways   of 

automobiling  —  automo- 
biling  with  an  automo- 
bile and  automobiling 
without  one.  There  is 
one  broad,  primal  differ- 
ence between  these  two  sports.  In  au- 
tomobiling without  an  automobile,  your 
wife  says,  as  she  sees  your  neighbor  in 
his  newly  bought  car  mount  his  front 
lawn,  devastate  a  flower  bed,  and  enter 
into  an  altercation  with  a  perfectly 
peaceable  tree:  "He'll  have  to  learn  to 
run  it  better  than  that  before  we'll  go 
out  with  him." 

In  automobiling  with  an  automobile, 
you  say  as  you  look  across  the  street  and 
see  your  autoless  neighbors  watching  you 
out  of  their  front  window:  "I  suppose 
that  means  I've  got  to  go  and  ask  those 
people  to  go  out  with  me  about  twice  a 
week." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  the 
popular  custom,  both  the  autoless  family 
and  the  man  with  the  motor  have  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  They  have  typified 
the  attitude  of  those  persons  who  motor 
with  motors  and  those  who  motor  with- 
out them.  The  man  who  motors  with- 
out a  car  is  a  good  deal  like  the  man 
who  hotels  without  a  hotel.  He  is  syn- 
onymous with  the  chap  who  stalks  over 
to  the  hotel  desk,  demands  stationery 
and  ink,  writes  letters  on  them  to  his 
acquaintances,  then  goes  to  the  restau- 
rant around  the  corner  for  lunch,  and 
takes  the  trolley  to  his  flat  uptown.  If 
this  same  man  entered  your  place  of 
business,  sat  down  in  your  office,  and 


utilized  the  firm's  facilities  for  his  own 
comfort,  you  would  kick  him  out,  or,  if 
he  was  an  acquaintance,  you  would, 
after  a  few  offenses,  classify  him  as  a 
parasite.  What's  more,  if  he  had  any 
self-respect  he  wouldn't  do  it. 

But  his  self-respect  would  not  be  in 
the  least  disturbed  by  grafting,  in  the 
course  of  a  month2  a  few  dollars'  worth 
of  hotel  stationery,  or  letting  you  burn 
up  on  his  amusement,  if  he  was  a  friend, 
a  number  of  dollars  in  gasoline  in  your 
motor.  In  fact,  he  would  even  expect 
it.  In  other  words,  the  average  self- 
respecting  citizen  considers  hotels  and 
his  automobile-owning  friends  legitimate 
prey. 

So  strong  is  custom  in  this  particular 
matter  that,  should  you  for  an  instant 
demur  at  the  idea  of  your  car,  for  which 
you  have  expended  your  money,  being 
at  his  convenience,  you  would  be  pub- 
licly stamped  a  tightwad,  a  grouch,  and 
a  stingy  sorehead.  The  auto  owner  may 
say  to  himself:  "I  have  bought  me  this 
machine  with  my  own  hard-earned  dol- 
lars, and  with  my  own  dollars  must  I 
pay  for  its  upkeep.  Then  why  should  I 
be  forced  to  share  it  with  my  acquain- 
tances at  the  expense  of  my  own  pleas- 
ure?" 

"Custom  answers  him  as  follows: 
"The  modern  idea  demands  that  an 
auto  owner  must  share  his  machine  with 
his  friends,  or  be  rightly  classified  as 
stingy.  The  fact  that  the  car  is  his  and 
that  he  bought  it  for  his  own  use  are 
negligible  quantities,  and  he  must  ignore 
them." 
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Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that 
there  might  be  anything  queer  in  saying 
to  your  friend  when  he  calls  you  up  and 
asks  you  down  of  an  evening:  "All 
right,  I'll  come;  will  you  send  the  car 
up  for  me?" 

But  you  would  surely  think  there  was 
something  decidedly  queer  should  he  an- 
swer: "No,  I  won't  send  the  car  up.  I 
should  enjoy  your  company  very  much, 
but  it  will  cost  me  gasoline  to  come  and 
get  you,  and  the  roads  are  bad  and  I 
might  get  a  blowout.  My  tires  cost 
me  $64  apiece,  you  know." 

"Oh,"  cried  a  pretty  young  woman 
who  was  visiting  us,  "I'm  so  glad  your 
friends  the  Smiths  have  a  car.  Is  it  a 
big  one  ?  I  hate  to  ride  in  a  dinky  little 
car." 

That  remark  so  impressed  me  that  it 
recalled  one  I  had  made  myself  two 
months  earlier.  My  wife  had  wanted 
a  motor,  and  I'd  promptly  told  her  she 
couldn't  have  it.  The  following  week, 
acquaintances  of  ours,  who  had  been 
away,  came  back  to  town  and  brought 
with  them  their  touring  car. 

"Now,"  said  I  triumphantly,  "what'd 
been  the  use  of  my  wasting  money  on  an 
auto?  The  Sheldons  got  in  town  to- 
day." And  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
am  more  of  a  parasite  than  the  average. 
It  was  just  custom,  that's  all. 

Now,  do  not  pause  at  the  belief  that 
custom  demands  merely  an  occasional 
spin  for  the  friends  of  the  auto  owner. 
She  does  not  stop  there  by  any  means. 
She  gives  the  right  to  call  a  man  the 
meanest  man  alive  if  he  does  not  take  his 
acquaintance,  the  autoless  autoer,  auto- 
ing  at  least  twice  a  month.  If  the  man 
with  the  motor  takes  his  friend  twice  a 
week,  custom  calls  him  a  pretty  decent 
chap,  if  he  does  it  but  once,  he  is  a 
grouch  and  tight. 

Now   let   us  consider   the  case   from 


the  other  side — from  that  of  the  motor- 
ist without  a  motor. 

"Humph!"  he  would  say  if  anyone 
should  suggest  that  he  had  porous  pro- 
clivities, "the  chap  with  the  machine  may 
have  to  pay  for  the  gasoline  all  right, 
but  who  pays  for  the  wine?  Which  is 
the  more  expensive?  Figure  it  out  for 
yourself." 

By  this  he  means  another  of  the  de- 
crees of  custom,  that  it  is  popularly  un- 
derstood that  if  the  man  with  a  motor 
provides  the  same,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
other  man  to  provide  the  trimmings,  in 
other  words  the  refreshments  which  are 
generally  considered  essentials  to  a  mo- 
tor trip.  The  variety  and  number  of 
these  trimmings  depend  upon  whether 
there  are  ladies  in  the  party  and  how 
cold  the  \veather  is.  From  the  benzine 
buggy  point  of  view,  cold  weather  makes 
frequent  stops  at  roadhouses  positively 
essential  and  the  sparkling  presence  of 
ladies  demands  equally  scintillating  ac- 
companiments. 

"Williamson  came  over  in  his  sixty- 
six  cylinder  last  night,"  said  a  friend  of 
mine,  "and  we  went  out  for  a  spin. 
What  do  you  think  it  cost  me?  Twenty- 
eight  perfectly  good  kopecks  before  I  was 
through." 

"I  know,  old  man,"  put  in  another;; 
"you  can't  very  well  roll  up  to  a  road- 
house  in  one  of  those  big  hummers  and 
ask  for  a  glass  of  water.  Now,  if  it  had 
been  a  little  two-lunger,  why  you'd  got 
off  for  sixty  cents.  How  much'd  it  cost 
Williamson  ?" 

"Nothing.     I  went  in  his  machine." 

Of  course  there's  the  case  of  the  auto- 
less autoist  who  not  only  grafts  the  ride 
but  the  entertainment  as  well.  But 
what's  the  use?  This  is  a  perfectly  re- 
spectable publication.  Otherwise  I  might 
have  something  to  say  about  this  sort: 
of  person. 


FOOTBALL   HONOR   LIST 

Following  our  custom  of  previous  years,  we  present  below  a  list  of 
men  especially  entitled  to  mention  for  their  play  during  the  past  season. 
These  men  are  chosen  as  a  result  of  advices  received  from  the  prominent 
football  coaches  of  the  country  and  each  man  mentioned  has  been  named 
by  two  or  more  coaches. 


Left  End 

Conklin,   Michigan 
Oliver,    Illinois 
White,   Princeton 
Daly,  Dartmouth 


Right   End 

Wells,   Michigan 
Very,  Penn.  State 
Burd,  Carlisle 
Smith,   Harvard 
Bomeisler,  Yale 


Left  Tackle 

Shonka,  Nebraska 
Rademacher,  Chicago 
Geig,   Swarthmore 
Hart,  Princeton 


Left  Guard 

H.  Belting,  Illinois 
Arnold,  Army 


Center 

Bluethenthal,  Princeton 
Ketcham,  Yale 
O'Brien,   Iowa 


Right    Guard 

Scruby,  Chicago 
Duff,   Princeton 


Quarter  Back 

Gill,  Indiana 
Howe,  Yale 
Morrison,  Vanderbilt 
Fogg,    Syracuse 
Sprackling,    Brown 
Moll,  Wisconsin 
Capron,   Minnesota 

Left  Half  Back 

Camp,  Yale 
Craig,    Michigan 
Sauer,  Chicago 
Thorpe,  Carlisle 
Rosenwald,   Minnesota 
Oliphant,  Purdue 

Full  Back 

Mercer,   Pennsylvania 
Powell,   Carlisle 
Dewitt,   Princeton 
Dalton,   Navy 


Right  Tackle 

Probst,  Syracuse 
Buser,  Wisconsin 


Right  Half  Back 

Spiegel,  Lafayette 
Wendell,    Harvard 
Costello,  Georgetown 
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Princeton  the  Leader  in  the  East  and  Minnesota  in  the  West- 
Stars  That  the  Season  Has  Produced. 


O  far  as  definite  conclusions  are 
concerned  the  football  season 
of  1911  is  even  more  difficult 
to  analyze  than  that  of  1910. 
In  the  East  Princeton  is  un- 
questionably entitled  to  first 
place  on  the  basis  of  results.  With  a 
team  admittedly  weak  on  attack  she  came 
through  the  season  unbeaten  with  such 
teams  as  Dartmouth,  the  Navy,  Harvard 
and  Yale  on  her  schedule.  To  say  that 
either  Harvard  or  Yale  and  possibly 
Dartmouth  could  and  should  have  won 
against  Princeton  is  no  answer  to  Prince- 
ton's claim  to  the  championship,  neither 
does  it  dim  the  lustre  of  the  Tiger  season 
to  point  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
scores  were  made.  Luck  comes  to  the 
team  that  goes  for  it  and  in  the  games 
against  both  Harvard  and  Yale  victory 
was  due  to  Princeton's  ability  to  follow 
the  ball. 

White  was  the  man  of  the  hour  and  it 
was  his  long  runs  that  secured  the  vic- 
tory against  both  Yale  and  Harvard,  but 
he  was  not  the  only  man  on  the  Prince- 
ton team  who  played  the  slashing, 
chance-taking  loose-ball  game.  Hart, 
Duff,  Baker,  and  Dunlap  followed  the 
ball  with  wonderful  persistence  and  in 
the  game  against  Yale  Hart  in  particu- 
lar showed  his  ability  to  gather  in  the 
leather  on  fumbles.  White  was  the  man 
who  made  the  touchdowns  but  evidently 
every  Princeton  man  had  been  well 
coached  in  the  loose-ball  game. 

On  attack,  as  has  been  said,  Princeton 
was  woefully  weak.  Her  repertoire  of 
plays  was  scanty  and  the  execution  was 
mediocre.  Nothing  but  a  line  of  un- 
usual strength  and  aggressiveness  enabled 
the  starting  of  the  running  plays  at  ail. 
The  ends  were  fast  and  tackled  well, 
but  in  this  one  respect  were  no  better 
than  Yale's  and  little,  if  any,  superior  to 


the  Navy's.  The  tendency  to  wait  for 
the  interference  rather  than  to  meet  it 
half  way  and  leave  the  runner  to  the 
mercies  of  the  secondary  defense  showed 
that  the  Princeton  coaches  have  not  yet 
rid  their  minds  of  the  old-style  condi- 
tions of  play. 

Both  Yale  and  Harvard  had  an  un- 
certain season.  Possibly  too  much  jug- 
gling with  the  back  field  delayed  the 
development  of  Yale's  attack.  At  any 
rate,  she  showed  only  occasional  flashes 
of  the  precision  and  speed  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  expect  when  Yale  has  the 
ball  in  hand.  The  game  with  Harvard 
showed  speed  and  daring  in  mid-field, 
but  both  teams  failed  to  develop  scoring 
plays  and  the  drop-kicking  department 
was  not  able  to  make  amends  for  this 
deficiency. 

Harvard's  boasted  attack  was  not  so 
much  in  evidence  as  last  year  and  the 
trouble  is  rather  hard  to  locate.  In  the 
game  with  Princeton  the  weakness 
seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 
Time  after  time  Duff,  Bluethenthal,  and 
Hart  broke  through  and  upset  the  inter- 
ference before  the  play  was  well  under 
way. 

Something  might  be  said  for  the 
Navy's  claim  to  championship  honors, 
but  despite  the  excellence  of  her  season 
she  will  have  to  come  through  a  harder 
schedule  than  that  of  1911  before  the 
claim  can  be  taken  seriously.  The  tie 
game  with  Princeton  and  the  3 — 0  vic- 
tory over  a  weakened  Army  team  does 
not  constitute  championship  play. 

In  the  West  Minnesota  has  the  best 
showing,  although  this  year  the  Minne- 
sotans  failed  to  meet  their  old  enemies  at 
Ann  Arbor.  Michigan  "caught  a  Tar- 
tar" in  the  husky  Nebraska  team  and 
could  do  nothing  better  than  tie  the 
score,  while  Minnesota  made  a  showing 
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of  21  to  3  against  Nebraska  early  in  the 
season  and  later  defeated  both  Illinois 
and  Chicago.  Illinois,  playing  in  hard 
luck  through  the  season,  lost  to  Chicago, 
but  made  a  fighting  finish  against  Min- 
nesota, losing  by  a  score  of  only  11 — 0 
where  a  complete  walk-over  had  been 
prophesied  for  the  Minnesotans. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Minnesota 
and  Michigan,  consistent  exponents  of 
the  most  modern  and  intelligent  foot- 
ball in  the  West,  should  have  failed  to 
come  together.  To  those  outside  the 
clash  of  intercollegiate  politics  the  reason 
for  abandoning  the  Minnesota-Michigan 
game  must  seem  rather  childish  and  in- 
adequate. 

Of  individual  players  the  West  fur- 
nishes rather  more  than  its  usual  share 
of  applicants  for  high  rank  as  a  glance 
at  our  Honor  List  will  indicate.  This 
year  we  have  followed  again  our  policy 
of  securing  reports  from  the  prominent 
football  coaches  and  including  in  our 
Honor  List  only  the  men  mentioned  by 
two  or  more  competent  observers.  While 
this  method,  of  course,  has  its  drawbacks, 
it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  bringing  to 
attention  a  number  of  men  for  each  posi- 
tion and  of  giving  a  consensus  of  opinion 
rather  than  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
our  own  observation. 

The  Ubiquitous  White 

Taking  up  the  positions  in  order, 
White,  of  Princeton,  at  left  end  is  un- 
questionably the  man  most  discussed. 
His  two  touchdowns  which  defeated 
Yale  and  Harvard  were  the  result  of 
consistently  good  football  in  one  impor- 
tant department  of  modern  play.  In  the 
Yale  game,  for  example,  he  recovered  the 
ball  on  fumbled  punts  by  the  Yale  back- 
field  at  least  three  times  in  addition  to 
the  one  daring  recovery  that  won  the 
game  and  his  performance  against  Har- 
vard was  hardly  less  striking.  He  was 
unusually  fast  down  the  field  on  punts 
and,  barring  a  tendency  to  tackle  high, 
was  usuallv  very  sure  in  covering  his 
man. 

As  has  already  been  indicated  his  tend- 
ency to  wait  on  running  plays  for  the 
interference  to  come  to  him  was  not  so 
effective  and  operated  against  the  effect- 


iveness of  his  play  on  this  style  of  de- 
fense. Unquestionably  the  best  policy 
for  the  end  in  the  modern  game  is  to 
stop  the  interference  as  soon  as  possible, 
especially  with  an  active  secondary  de- 
fense to  take  care  of  the  runner  before 
he  can  make  a  serious  gain. 

Conklin,  of  Michigan,  and  Oliver,  of 
Illinois,  are  two  other  men  mentioned 
for  this  position.  The  latter  was  handi- 
capped by  injury  and  failed  to  show 
the  best  of  which  he  is  believed  to  be 
capable,  but  those  who  have  seen  his  play 
unite  in  giving  him  high  rank. "  The 
Michigan  representative  alternated  ber 
tween  left  end  and  left  tackle  and  also 
showed  as  a  drop  kicker.  Daly,  of 
Dartmouth,  gave  a  good  account  of  him- 
self on  defense  and  was  a  sure  tackier  in 
the  backfield. 

At  left  tackle  Hart,  of  Princeton, 
again  demonstrated  his  title  to  the  high- 
est rank  among  Eastern  players;  in  the 
game  with  Yale,  he  required  the  undivid- 
ed attention  of  two  men  on  most  of  the 
plays  and  was  seldom  seriously  troubled 
at  that.  In  the  game  with  Harvard  his 
charging  was  irresistible  and  he  seemed 
impossible  to  put  out  of  the  way  on  de- 
fense. Also  he  divided  honors  with 
White  on  the  recovery  of  fumbled  punts 
throughout  the  season,  although  oppor- 
tunity did  not  come  his  way  for  convert- 
ing the  recoveries  into  touchdowns. 

Shonka,  of  Nebraska,  was  a  tower  of 
strength  against  Michigan  and  through- 
out the  season  played  a  consistently 
steady,  aggressive,  and  intelligent  game. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Rudemacher,  of 
Chicago,  though  here  we  must  reckon 
with  the  handicap  of  a  team  that  played 
less  steady  and  consistent  football  than 
did  the  Nebraskans. 

For  the  men  in  the  center  of  the  line 
little  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  specific 
criticism.  The  writer  of  these  lines  has 
seen  none  of  the  Western  teams  in  ac- 
tion; of  the  Eastern  he  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  work  of  Bluethen- 
thal,  of  Princeton,  and  Ketcham,  of 
Yale,  at  center.  Both  passed  well  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  their  games  and 
both  showed  a  deplorable  tendency  to 
low  passing  at  critical  periods.  No  one 
but  a  genius  at  quick  kicking  could  have 
got  away  his  punts   from   some  of  the 
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miserable  passes  by  Bluethenthal  in  the 
second  half  of  the  game  with  Yale,  and 
Ketcham  upset  Yale's  great  chance  to 
defeat  Harvard  by  a  pass  that  would 
have  disgraced  a  high-school  center. 

These  performances  are  the  more  in- 
explicable for  the  reason  that  at  most 
times  both  men  played  brilliant,  aggres- 
sive, heady  football  with  the  honors 
about  even  between  them.  The  man 
who  played  against  either  of  them  knew 
that  he  had  had  a  full  day's  work  and 
the  center  who  can  keep  them  from 
breaking  through  throughout  the  entire 
game  we  believe  does  not  exist. 

Fisher,  of  Harvard,  hardly  showed  at 
his  best  in  the  game  with  Princeton;  as 
compared  with  Duff,  the  Tiger  right 
guard,  he  seemed  slow  in  charging  and 
unwilling  to  leave  his  place  as  though 
fearful  of  the  strength  of  the  center  and 
tackle  supporting  him.  Probst,  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  Buser,  of  Wisconsin,  have 
shown  brilliantly  in  a  position  that  of- 
fered few  sterling  candidates.  The  for- 
mer was  a  useful  man  at  the  receiving 
end  of  the  forward  pass  and  in  the  game 
with  Michigan  carried  the  ball  fifty 
yards  to  the  Michigan  one-yard  line  on 
one  such  play. 

At  right  end  Smith,  of  Harvard,  and 
Bomeisler,  of  Yale,  were  hard  to  beat. 
Both  were  fast  down  the  field,  the  Yale 
man  having  possibly  a  trifle  the  best  of 
it  in  this  respect.  Both  tackled  hard 
and  sure.  Bomeisler  apparently  had 
formed  his  defensive  play  on  the  Kil- 
patrick  theory  of  meeting  the  interfer- 
ence as  far  in  its  own  territory  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  modern  football  and  good 
football  and  other  ends  can  follow  the 
example  to  advantage. 

For  quarter  back  there  is  a  bewilder- 
ing number  of  candidates,  no  less  than 
seven,  in  fact.  Here  again  we  can  speak 
in  detail  only  of  those  whose  play  we 
have  seen.  Among  this  number  Howe, 
of  Yale,  stands  emphatically  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  Of  his  generalship  at  criti- 
cal times  there  might  be  minor  criti- 
cisms, although  it  would,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  be  largely  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Barring  an  occasional  tendency  to  fum- 
ble, his  play  in  the  backfleld  on  the 
defensive  against  punts  was  of  a  high 
order.     Fast  and  elusive  on  his  feet,  he 


could  surely  be  counted  on  to  bring  the 
ball  back  a  reasonable  distance. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  football 
season  we  hear  wonderful  stories  of  men 
who  are  marvelous  runners  in  a  broken 
field.  Usually  these  prodigies  fail  to 
make  good  as  the  season  advances.  Howe 
was  one  who  consistently  improved  in 
this  respect  and  the  tackier  who  brought 
him  down  at  full  speed  had  need  to  catch 
him  squarely  and  hard.  Sprackling,  of 
Brown,  added  nothing  to  his  laurels  of 
last  year,  largely  because  the  team  around 
him  was  hardly  up  to  the  1910  standard. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  play  of  Mor- 
rison, of  Vanderbilt,  unhesitatingly  urge 
his  claim  to  rank  among  the  great  quar- 
ter backs  of  the  year.  As  we  have  only 
the  reports  of  other  men  we  can  do  noth- 
ing more  than  offer  their  opinion. 

At  left  half  back  premier  honors  go  to 
the  West.  Rosenwald,  of  Minnesota,  an 
experienced  player  of  great  speed  and 
power,  was  one  of  the  prime  factors  in 
the  success  of  his  team,  and  Craig,  of 
Michigan,  was  a  striking  example  of  a 
sprinter  who  is  not  afraid  to  show  his 
speed  on  the  gridiron.  Thorpe,  of  Car- 
lisle, was  brilliant  at  times  but  not  so 
steady  as  his  team  mate  at  his  right 
hand. 

Several   Good  Punters 

Among  the  full  backs  it  would  be  hard 
to  take  punting  honors  away  from  Dal- 
ton,  of  the  Navy.  In  the  game  with  the 
Army  he  was  the  one  man  who  stood  out 
conspicuously  on  both  teams  as  a  steady 
and  effective  performer  who  could  usu- 
ally be  relied  upon  to  do  that  which  was 
asked  of  him  and  his  place  kicking 
brought  victory  to  his  team  as  in  1910. 
His  punting  was  long  and  usually  ac- 
curate, despite  occasional  poor  passes,  a 
fault  from  which  the  Army  full  back 
suffered  particularly  in  this  game. 

Dewitt,  of  Princeton,  is  another  man 
who  deserves  mention  for  his  punting. 
His  play  as  a  running  half  back  was  not 
distinguished  nor  was  his  work  at  de- 
fense anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  but 
as  a  punter  he  showed  unusual  ability  to 
get  away  his  kicks  quickly  and  sharply 
from  all  kinds  of  passes.  Wendell,  of 
Harvard,  hardly  achieved  the  results  ex- 
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pected  of  him,  although  the  fault  was 
not  entirely  his  own.  Interference  that 
started  slowly  and  a  line  that  seemed  un- 
able to  hold  at  critical  times  gave  him 
little  chance  in  the  important  games  to 
show  the  yard-making  power  of  which 
he  is  capable.  The  Harvard  policy  of 
shooting  a  runner  up  sharply  just  out- 
side tackle  is  a  good  basis  for  plays  for 
men  of  the  Wendell  type,  but  it  neces- 
sitates interference  that  holds  together 
until  the  scrimmage  line  is  passed  and 
this  Harvard  did  not  have  consistently. 

Camp,  of  Yale,  was  an  example  of  a 
player  who  has  won  his  rank  by  steady, 
hard  football.  Scarcely  a  brilliant  player 
yet,  he  runs  hard  and  fast,  tackles  sure- 
ly, and  was  Yale's  chief  stand-by  when 
a  long,  high  punt  was  needed. 

Out  of  the  men  whom  we  have  listed 
two  or  three  ail-American  elevens  might 
be  selected,  but  it  would  take  something 
approaching  football  genius  to  name  the 
best.  Individually  the  season  has  not 
developed  the  stars  that  some  previous 
years  have  produced  nor  have  the  im- 
proved features  of  team  play  been  de- 
veloped in  any  case  to  the  highest  point. 
An  attempt  is  in  evidence  in  some  quar- 
ters to  make  a  case  against  the  new 
rules,  largely  on  account  of  the  Harvard- 
Yale  tie  in  two  successive  years  and  the 
apparent  difficulty  in  the  case  of  event- 
ually matched  teams  for  either  to  score 
with  the  ball  at  hand.  For  this,  we 
believe,  the  chief  responsibility  attaches 
to  the  coaches  and  the  captains. 

A  line  might  be  taken  out  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  book  in  this  respect  to 
the  effect  that  the  best  defense  is  to 
attack  the  other  man.  In  closely- 
matched  games  the  generalship  seems  of- 
ten to  resolve  itself  into  a  choice  of  plays 
that  would  give  the  other  team  the  least 
chance  to  recover  the  ball  rather  than  to 
resort  to  the  daring  method  that  might 
possibly  place  the  ball  within  striking 
distance.  It  might  almost  be  stated  as  a 
general  rule  that  the  larger  the  uni- 
versity the  less  persistently  has  it  devel- 
oped the  open  field  game.  In  the  East 
it  has  remained  for  one  of  the  smaller 
colleges — Trinity — to  show  what  can  be 
done  with  a  fast-running,  chance-taking 
type  of  play. 

There  is  ground  for  criticism,  too,  in 


the  lack  of  speed  with  which  plays  were 
put  in  action  in  the  important  games. 
We  would  hazard  the  guess  that  in  the 
Army-Navy  game  less  than  half  of  the 
playing  time  was  taken  up  with  actual 
play  and  almost  the  same  thing  was  true 
of  the  Yale-Princeton  contest.  For  a 
few  plays  toward  the  end  of  the  latter 
game  Yale  showed  what  could  be  done 
with  a  team  that  lined  up  quickly  and 
an  interference  that  started  without  de- 
lay or  hesitation. 

Changes  in  the  rules  there  will  prob- 
ably be,  but  we  doubt  very  much  if  they 
will  be  sweeping.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  number  of  downs  should  be  in- 
creased to  four  or  that  the  distance  to  be 
gained  reduced  to  eight  or  even  seven 
yards.  This  seems  to  many  of  us  too 
much  of  a  return  to  the  old  game.  Two 
changes  that  might  be  made  to  advan- 
tage are  the  removal  of  all  restrictions 
on  the  forward  pass  and  the  onside  kick, 
allowing  them  to  be  made  by  any  player 
from  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage  and 
received  by  any  player. 

In  the  matter  of  injuries  the  season 
has  a  fairly  clean  slate  so  far  as  major 
hurts  are  concerned.  There  have  been 
fully  as  many  sprains  and  bruises  as 
usual,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  these 
have  been  of  slight  consequence.  One  of 
the  newspapers  has  published  a  list  of 
eleven  deaths.  Of  these  only  three  were 
of  players  on  college  teams  and  one  of 
the  three  died  from  injuries  received 
from  jumping  out  of  a  window  in  a  de- 
lirium caused  by  pneumonia,  said  to  have 
resulted  from  ribs  broken  in  a  game  of 
football. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  speak 
slightingly  of  death  or  serious  injury, 
whether  the  victim  is  a  member  of  large 
or  small  team.  It  is  not  a  trivial  matter 
under  any  circumstances.  The  point  to 
be  made  is  simply  that  properly  regulated 
football  is  not  now  an  unduly  danger- 
ous game — no  more  so  at  least  than  any 
other  vigorous  game  requiring  physical 
contact.  Unnecessary  roughness  is  to  be 
condemned  at  all  times  and  to  be  sup- 
pressed unmercifully,  but  the  elimination 
of  all  risk  from  football  would  involve 
also  the  elimination  of  the  game  itself, 
and  this  we  do  not  believe  unprejudiced 
critics  are  prepared  to  demand. 
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Football 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  football  games 
played  during  November  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: November  4th,  Princeton  8 — Harvard 
6;  Yale  28 — New  York  University  3;  Car- 
lisle 16 — Pennsylvania  o;  Cornell  15 — Wil- 
liams 14;  Army  o — Georgetown  o;  Navy 
17 — N.  C.  A.  and  M.  6;  Dartmouth  18 — 
Amherst  6 ;  Brown  30 — Tufts  o ;  Syracuse 
6 — Michigan  6;  Colgate  6 — Wesleyan  o; 
Lafayette  6 — Bucknell  o;  Pittsburgh  o — Notre 
Dame  o;  Penn  State  46 — St.  Bonaventure  o; 
Swarthmore  6 — Ursinus  2;  Bowdoin  11 — 
Bates  o;  Rochester  12 — Union  o;  Minnesota 
30 — Chicago  o;  Illinois  12 — Purdue  3;  Wis- 
consin 12 — Iowa  o;  Washington  and  Lee 
31 — Union  College  of  Medicine  o;  Virginia 
Military  Institute  38 — Richmond  College  o; 
University  of  Vermont  18 — Norwich  3 ;  Mas- 
sachusetts Aggies  8 — New  Hampshire  State 
o;  West  Virginia  University  6 — Washington 
and  Jefferson  5;  Vanderbilt  17 — Georgia  o; 
Auburn  11 — Georgia  Tech.  6;  Sewanee  9 — 
Tulane  3;  Louisiana  6 — Baylor  o;  Virginia 
29 — Wake  Forest  6 ;  Mississippi  34 — Mercer 
o ;  Arkansas  44 — Rolla  School  of  Mines  3 ; 
Clemson  18 — South  Carolina  M.  A.  o;  Lehigh 
12 — Haverford  o. 

November  nth:  Yale  15 — Brown  o; 
Princeton  3 — Dartmouth  o;  Carlisle  18 — Har- 
vard 15;  Cornell  6 — Michigan  o;  Maine  15 — 
Bowdoin  o ;  Pennsylvania  23 — Lafayette  6 ; 
Navy  32 — West  Virginia  o;  University  of 
Pittsburgh  12 — Villanova  o;  Phillips  And- 
over  23 — Phillips  Exeter  5  ;  Army  20 — Buck- 
nell 2;  New  York  University  o — Rutgers  o; 
Syracuse  16 — Vermont  o;  Holy  Cross  24 — 
Colby  o;  Trinity  36 — Massachusetts  Aggies 
6 ;  Amherst  10 — Worcester  Poly  8 ;  Swarth- 
more 9 — Lehigh  2;  Indiana  o — Illinois  o; 
Virginia  34 — Johns  Hopkins  o;  Chicago  9 — 
Northwestern  3;  Iowa  11 — Purdue  o;  Wil- 
liams 6 — Wesleyan  5  ;  Western  Reserve  o — 
Buchtel  o-  Ohio  State  24 — Kenyon  o;  Case 
School  16 — Ohio  Wesleyan  6;  University  of 
North  Carolina  21 — University  of  South  Caro- 
lina o;  Georgia  Tech.  23 — Sewanee  o;  Ne- 
braska 27 — Doane  o;  Missouri  State  Univer- 
sity 5 — Washington  University  5;  Depauw 
o — Miami  o;  Ames  16 — Cornell  o;  Penn  State 
17 — Colgate  College  9;  Oklahoma  3 — Kansas 


o;  Vanderbilt  18 — Kentucky  State  o;  Cali- 
fornia 21 — Stanford  3.      (Rugby.) 

November  18th:  Princeton  6 — Yale  3; 
Harvard  5 — Dartmouth  3  ;  Brown  6 — Ver- 
mont o;  Chicago  6 — Cornell  o;  Michigan 
11 — Pennsylvania  9;  Trinity  24 — Haverford 
o;  Georgetown  9 — Virginia  o;  Army  12 — 
Colgate  6 ;  Wesleyan  6 — New  York  Univer- 
sity 2 ;  University  of  Pittsburgh  12 — Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  o;  Ohio  State  o — Ober- 
lin  o;  Williams  8 — Amherst  o;  Navy  o — 
Penn  State  o;  Syracuse  12 — Carlisle  n; 
Vanderbilt  21 — Mississippi  o;  Purdue  33 — 
Rose  Poly  6;  Lehigh  8 — Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall o;  University  of  North  Carolina  4 — 
Washington  and  Lee  University  o;  Transyl- 
vania 12 — Kentucky  State  University  o;  Mer- 
cer 20 — Clemson  6;  Davidson  College  10 — 
South  Carolina  o;  Georgia  University  5 — 
Georgia  Tech  o;  Sewanee  3 — Alabama  o; 
Southwestern  University  15 — Louisiana  State 
University  6;  Ames  9 — Iowa  o. 

November  25th:  Harvard  o — Yale  o; 
Navy  3 — Army  o;  Lafayette  11 — Lehigh  o; 
Brown  6 — Trinity  6;  Bucknell  15 — Haver- 
ford o;  Washington  and  Jefferson  n — Vil- 
lanova 6;  Carlisle  29 — Johns  Hopkins  6; 
Syracuse  6 — Ohio  State  o;  Chicago  5 — Wis- 
consin o;  Minnesota  n — Illinois  o;  Purdue 
12 — Indiana  5  ;  Nebraska  6 — Michigan  6 ; 
Kansas  3 — Missouri  3  ;  Iowa  6 — Northwestern 
o;  Ames  6 — Drake  o;  Missouri  3 — Kansas  3. 

November  30th:  Pennsylvania  21 — Cornell 
9 ;  Carlisle  12 — Brown  6 ;  Georgetown  28 — 
Lehigh  3 ;  Lafayette  6 — Dickinson  o ;  Penn 
State  3 — University  of  Pittsburgh  o;  Vir- 
ginia 28 — North  Carolina  o;  Ohio  State  n — 
Cincinnati  6 ;  Kentucky  12 — Tennessee  o ; 
Syracuse  6 — St.  Louis  6  ;  Marquette  o — Notre 
Dame  o;  Central  of  Kentucky  10 — Transyl- 
vania University  6;  Vanderbilt  31 — Sewanee 
o;  Washington  and  Lee  5 — Tulane  5;  Arkan- 
sas 10 — Louisiana  State  o;  Georgia  Tech  31 — 
Clemson  o;  Oklahoma  6 — Texas  3;  Colorado 
n — Colorado  School  of  Mines  o. 

Aviation 

pROF.  J.  J.  MONTGOMERY,  of  Santa 
-*-  Clara  College,  was  killed  at  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  October  31st,  by  a  fall  with  his  glider. 
The  total  of  dead  aviators  is  now  102. 
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Galbraith  P.  Rodgers  arrived  at  Los  An- 
geles, November  5th,  ending  the  cross-con- 
tinent flight  which  commenced  at  Sheepshead 
Bay,  N.  Y.,  September  17th.  He  traveled 
3,220  miles  in  the  air,  beating  the  previous 
world's  record  by  1,955  miles.  His  best  day's 
flight  was  230  miles  from  Kansas  City  to 
Vinita,  Okla.  On  November  12th  as  Rodgers 
was  attempting  to  fly  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Long  Beach  his  engine  broke  down  and  he 
was  badly  hurt  in  a  200-foot  fall,  which 
smashed  the  machine. 

Harry  N.  Atwood  will  attempt  to  fly  across 
the  South  American  continent  and  win 
$100,000.  Arrangements  are  not  complete  but 
the  route  planned  so  far  will  include  Bahia, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Valparaiso,    Chile. 

Miscellaneous 

WILLIAM  J.  CRAMER,  of  the  Long  Is- 
land A.  C,  won  the  National  cross- 
country championship  (6J4  miles)  in  37:08 
November  18th. 

A  new  collegiate  shot-put  record  was  made 
by  R.  L.  Beatty,  of  Columbia,  November  8th, 
with  48  feet  7^  inches  for  the  16-pound 
weight. 

Sidney  A.  Hatch,  of  the  Illinois  State 
Gaelic  A.  A.,  won  the  Yonkers  marathon 
race  November  30th,  beating  47  runners  over 
the  26  miles  in  2:34:40,  a  new  record. 

Cornell's  cross-country  team  won  the  inter- 
collegiate championship  over  the  Brookline 
Country  Club  course,  November  25th.  The 
team  totals  read  Cornell  48,  Harvard  58, 
Pennsylvania  125,  Dartmouth  127,  M.  I.  T. 
129,  Yale  154,  Syracuse  156,  Brown  188, 
Princeton  206,  Columbia  232. 

George  Golding,  the  crack  Toronto  walker, 
broke  the  American  record  for  the  three-mile 
walk  on  November  25th,  covering  the  distance 
in  20  mins.  59  3-5  sees.,  in  the  23rd  Regt. 
Armory,  N.  Y. 

November  5th  Al  Vollmecke,  of  the  Pastime 


A.  C,  broke  the  record  made  by  Sam  Lieb- 
gold,  one  time  American  champion,  for  the 
five-mile  walk.  He  traveled  the  distance  in 
39:25  2-5  or  2:51  3-5  better  than  Liebgold's 
time. 

Pitted  against  120  of  the  best  bulldogs  in 
the  country  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hamilton's  champion 
Florence  Blunder  was  awarded  first  honors 
at  the  Bulldog  Show  of  America,  November 
7th. 

The  official  averages  of  the  American 
League  baseball  pitchers  show  Chief  Bender 
the  leader  with  17  games  won  and  five  lost. 
His  average  is  .773  and  Covington,  of  De- 
troit, who  pitched  eight  games,  ranks  ahead 
of  him  with  7  games  won  and  only  1  lost. 

The  batting  averages  of  the  American 
League  place  Ty  Cobb  at  the  head  with  .420 
— two  points  behind  the  league  record  made 
by  Lajoie  in  1901.  Joe  Jackson,  of  Cleve- 
land, is  second  with  .408.  The  world's 
champion  Athletics  have  seven  names  on 
their  .300  list,  viz.,  Collins,  .365;  Lapp,  .353; 
Baker,  .334;  Murphy,  .329;  Mclnnes,  .321; 
Coombs,   .319;   Lord,   .310. 

The  fielding  averages  place  Chicago  play- 
ers in  the  lead  in  four  out  of  nine  positions 
thus,  1st,  Zeider,  Chicago;  2nd,  McConnell, 
Chicago;  3rd,  Turner,  Cleveland;  short  stop, 
Tannehill,  Chicago;  outfielders,  Butcher, 
Cleveland;  pitchers,  Bender,  Philadelphia; 
catchers,  Sullivan,  Chicago;  and  team  field- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

David  L.  Bruce-Brown  won  the  Automo- 
bile Grand  Prix  at  Savannah,  November 
30th,  covering  411.36  miles  in  a  Fiat  car  in 
331:39.13  mins.,  or  an  average  speed  of  74.45 
miles  an  hour. 

The    Vanderbilt    cup    race    was    won    by 

Ralph  Mulford  in  a  Lozier  car — 289  miles 
in  236:00.67.  The  Savannah  Trophy  went 
to  Hughie  Hughes  in  a  Mercer — 222  miles 
in  195:37,  and  the  Tiedman  Trophy  to  Frank 
Witt  in  an  E.  M.  F. — 171  miles  in  176:16 
mins. 
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CROUCHING  BEHIND  A  MAMMOTH  BOULDER,   HE  ESTIMATED  THE  DISTANCE 
WITH    CRAFTY,    CALCULATING    EYE 
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THE  WILDEST  BOAT  RIDE 
IN  AMERICA 

By  CAROLINE  LOCKHART 

Illustrated  with   Photographs 

Shooting  the  Rapids  of  the  Salmon  River  Canyon  a  Dangerous 
Looking  Feat  and  Just  as  Bad  as  It  Looks 


F  by  any  chance  there  is  a  person 
who  would  like  to  experience  the 
sensations  of  a  man  about  to  be 
hanged  I  can  tell  him  exactly  how 
to   get  them. 

Cowards  die  many  deaths  be- 
fore their  time,  it  has  been  said,  and 
I  died  so  frequently  shooting  the  rapids 
of  the  Salmon  River  between  Salmon 
City,  Idaho,  and  the  placer  diggings  of 
the  Salmon  River  Mining  Company, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below,  that 
the  grave  no  longer  holds  any  terrors 
for  me.  Even  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  first  two  women  ever  to 
attempt  this  hazardous  trip  was  no  sol- 
ace to  me  at  times  when  I  was  less 
than  a  foot  from  my  Everlasting  Pun- 
ishment, and  at  such  moments  glory 
seemed  a  puny  thing  indeed. 

Those  who  know  the  West  from  the 
Mexican   border   to    the    Canadian   line 


consider  the  Salmon  River  the  wickedest 
water,  next  to  certain  portions  of  the 
Snake,  between  these  boundaries.  It 
rises  in  the  Saw-tooth  Range  and  flows 
some  three  hundred  miles  through  the 
longest  canyon  in  the  United  States, 
finally  emptying  into  the  Snake  on  the 
line  between  Oregon  and  Idaho.  The 
country  it  drains  is  the  wildest  part  of 
the  mountainous  State  and  between 
Salmon  City  and  Whitebird,  a  distance 
of  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  it  is  prac- 
tically uninhabited.  The  game  is  primi- 
tively tame  and  the  deer  and  mountain 
sheep  peer  over  the  cliffs  or  stand  staring 
at  the  water's  edge,  curious  and  un- 
alarmed. 

The  boatmen  who  have  successfully 
pitted  their  skill  and  strength  against 
the  sinister  power  of  the  Salmon  River 
can  be  counted  on  fewer  than  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.     There  are  now  but  two 
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in  Salmon  City  who  can  be  considered 
pilots,  and  so  great  is  the  fear  of  the 
rapids  that  those  who  have  made  the 
trip  either  as  boatmen  or  passengers  are 
a  comparative  handful. 

Therefore,  when  John  R.  Painter, 
general  manager  of  the  Salmon  River 
Mining  Company,  sent  over  ninety 
thousand  pounds  of  machinery  through 
the  rapids  with  the  loss  of  but  one 
boat,  it  was  an  achievement  which 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
fearsome   and   ill-famed   river. 

The  Boats  that  Did  the  Trick 

Nine  barges  were  built  to  convey  the 
unwieldy  machinery,  each  barge  being 
thirty-seven  feet  long,  five  feet  high, 
eight  feet  wide,  and  braced  at  intervals 
with  two-by-sixes.  The  steering  gear, 
called  "sweeps,"  was  handled  by  two 
men  standing  on  a  high  platform.  It 
consisted  of  two  young  fir  trees  over 
six  inches  in  diameter,  twenty-five  feet 
in  length,  with  a  twelve-foot  plank 
bolted  obliquely  to  one  end  and  bal- 
anced on  a  pin  in  either  end  of  the 
boat. 

It  was  a  clumsy  affair,  this  flat-bot- 
tomed barge,  with  trees  and  planks  for 
steering,  but  it  was  the  only  type  of 
craft  that  could  ride  the  rough  water 
and  skim  the  rocks  that  lie  so  menac- 
ingly close  to  the  surface.  The  barges 
were  sent  in  fleets  of  three,  piloted  by 
Captain  Harry  Guleke,  Captain  David 
Sandilands,  and  a  man  named  Cum- 
mings. 

In  the  uneasy  days  of  waiting  for 
the  men  to  return  from  the  first  trip 
by  the  roundabout  railroad  route,  while 
the  water  was  creeping  up  as  the  snows 
far  back  in  the  mountains  melted  under 
the  hot  May  sun  and  while  the  fate  of 
the  boats  was  in  doubt.  I  heard  much 
of  the  river  and  its  rapids.  The  Pine 
Creek  Rapids  were  the  ones  over  which 
the  natives  seemed  particularly  to  wag 
their  heads. 

In  confidence  I  asked  an  Old  Timer: 
"Honest,  now,  is  it  really  so  bad?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  about  me,  mum.  I 
have  fit  Injuns  and  I  ain't  afraid  of  a 
gun,  er  a  knife,  er  pizen,  er  grub  in 
the  Bismark  Restauraw  but  you  couldn't 


git  me  down  that  river  'thout  tyin' 
and  gaggin'  me." 

"And  the  Pine  Creek  Rapids — you 
go  through  them — " 

"Like  a  bat  out  of  hell,  mum." 

At  last  the  news  ran  through  the 
isolated  mountain  town.  "They're 
home!  Cummings  wrecked  his  boat! 
Sandilands  came  through  without  a 
scratch!  The  Philadelphia  dude  who 
went  along  to  bale  is  sick  in  bed  with 
fright !  Guleke's  boat  filled  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  top !  He  hung  on  a 
rock  till   after  midnight!" 

The  return  of  two  North  Pole 
heroes  never  caused  more  excitement. 
In  detail  we  learned  how  Cummings 
deserted  his  boat,  he  and  his  hind 
sweepman  and  baler,  as  soon  as  she 
struck,  and  crawled  to  safety  on  a  rock 
though  the  boat  floated  a  mile  and 
wrecked  herself  by  filling  from  the  side, 
taking  with  her  machinery  which  meant 
a  loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  company. 

A  portion  of  the  day  following  the 
boatmen's  return  was  spent  by  them  in 
making  and  balancing  the  sweeps  on 
their  pins  and  it  was  three  in  the  after- 
noon before  they  were  adjusted  to  their 
satisfaction. 

And  the  men  themselves — the  heroes 
of  the  people — Guleke  and  Sandilands 
— whose  fame  is  nearly  as  wide  as  that 
of  the  river  itself?  Well,  they  had 
the  characteristics  one  likes  to  find  in 
men  who  do  brave  things — namely,  gen- 
tleness and  modesty. 

There  was  Guleke,  big  as  a  bear  and 
as  strong,  and  with  a  bear's  surprising 
agility  as  I  afterwards  learned — low- 
voiced,  deliberate,  with  a  slow,  pleas- 
ant smile  and  a  droll  fashion  of  shak- 
ing his  head  and  saying:  "Well,  well, 
I  declare !" 

Many  are  the  tales  they  tell  of  his 
strength — how,  in  an  emergency,  he 
broke  a  sweep  in  two,  a  tough  green 
fir  tree,  to  save  a  girl's  life,  and  they 
chuckle  over  the  story  of  how,  upon 
an  occasion,  when  attacked  because  he 
would  not  drink,  he  knocked  the  bel- 
ligerent down  three  times  and  then  said 
plaintively:  "What's  the  matter  with 
you?  I  don't  want  to  fight,"  not  being 
conscious  that  the  fight  had  started. 


PUTTING  OFF   FROM    SALMON    CITY   FOR   THE   RUN    DOWN    THE   RIVER 


Sandilands,  the  Scotchman,  was  of  a 
different  type;  slender,  wiry,  more  ner- 
vous of  temperament  and  imaginative, 
gentle  of  speech  as  a  woman,  yet  with 
the  same  reserve  force  which  char- 
acterized the  other  riverman. 

In  contrast  to  them  both  there  was 
Cummings,  swaggering,  self-assertive, 
ever  mindful  of  the  grandstand,  and 
who,  when  again  entrusted  with  a  boat, 
at  the  last  moment  took  advantage  of 
his  employer's  necessity  to  make  fresh 
demands,  knowing  that  the  boat  must 
go  then  or  perhaps  not  for  weeks  owing 
to  the  rapidly  rising  river.  I  began 
to  understand  something  of  the  reason 
for  the  feeling  of  distrust  and  dislike 
entertained  for  him  by  his  neighbors. 

At  the  hind  sweep  with  Captain 
Guleke,  in  whose  boat  I  was  to  go, 
there  was  George  Preece,  big,  blond, 
with  a  humorous,  dare-devil  look  in  his 
wide,  blue  eyes — a  giant,  too,  in  his 
strength. 

Finally  Captain  Guleke  and  Preece 
took  their  places  on  the  platform  and 
I  scrambled  over  the  boxes  and  ma- 
chinery to  the  stern  where  the  baler 
also  stowed  himself.  The  ropes  were 
cast  off  and  the  boatmen  gripped  their 
sweeps.  The  bridge  was  black  with  peo- 


ple shouting  lugubrious  farewells  as  we 
swung  into  the  current.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Symes,  of  Salmon  City,  were 
passengers  in  the  second  boat  with  Cap- 
tain Sandilands,  and  saying  good-by  to 
their  friends  as  though  they  never  ex- 
pected to  see  them  again  this  side  of 
the  grave. 

A  tiny  Chinese  woman  peered  at  us 
through  the  brush  as  we  floated  past, 
and  her  brown  hand  fluttered  in  de- 
lighted recognition  of  our  friendly  good- 
by.  It  was  obvious  that  the  rural 
telephone  line  had  been  busy,  as  entire 
families  roosted  on  the  top  rail  of  the 
fences  at  the  various  ranches  for  twenty 
miles  below,  patiently  waiting  our  ap- 
pearance. 

The  remainder  of  that  day  and  the 
next  forenoon,  while  we  were  drifting 
the  sixty  miles  between  Salmon  City 
and  the  little  settlement  of  Shoup,  was 
comparatively  uneventful.  The  battle 
with  the  river,  the  result  of  which  no 
good  boatmen  ever  prophesies,  but 
merely  hopes  and  fights,  did  not  begin 
until  we  reached  the  Pine  Creek  Rapids, 
three  miles  below  Shoup. 

We  camped  for  luncheon  a  half-mile 
from  the  rapids. 

"  We    don't    want    to    start    through 
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THEN     THE     CURRENT     CAUGHT     US 
LIKE   SOME    LIVE   THING 

there  feeling  weak,"  explained  the  Cap- 
tain. 

The  gravity  of  the  boatmen  through- 
out the  meal  was  contagious.  Something 
uncommonly  like  nervousness  destroyed 
my  usual  interest  in  food  and  put  a 
damper  upon  my  chipper  spirits,  nor 
was  there  anything  calculated  to  re- 
assure me  in  the  suggestive  preparations 
which  began  when  our  luncheon  was 
done. 

Life-preservers  were  dug  up  from 
beneath  the  cargo,  boxes  readjusted  to 
give  the  baler  room  to  work,  heavy- 
soled  shoes  replaced  by  canvas  ties,  coats 
and  hats  were  thrown  off,  shirts  un- 
buttoned at  the  throat,  and  every  nail 
and  splinter  removed  from  the  plat- 
form. It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark 
that  I  did  not  keep  on  superfluous  cloth- 
ing myself,  and  I  made  a  mental  ar- 
rangement with   my   subconscious   mind 


to  see  that  I  froze  to  my  life-preserver 
if  anything  happened. 

The  river  valley  had  narrowed  until 
the  mountains  rose  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  natives  of  Shoup  were 
perched  among  the  rocks  like  eagles  to 
watch  the  boatloads  of  imbeciles  sink 
or  swim  in  the  notorious  Pine  Creek 
Rapids. 

"Throw  off  the  lines,"  said  Guleke 
in  his  quiet  voice,  but  I  noticed  that 
there  was  a  different  look  in  his  mild 
face  now,  a  steady  shine  in  his  level 
gray  eyes. 

Into  the  eyes  of  Preece,  who  faced 
me  at  the  sweep,  there  came  a  kind  of 
reckless  glitter,  which  before  the  trip 
was  done  I  came  to  recognize  as  a  sure 
signal  of  danger  ahead. 

There  was  something  creepy,  ominous, 
in  the  very  quietness  with  which  we 
glided  from  the  stiller  water  of  the 
eddy  into  the  channel.  Nobody  spoke ; 
it  was  silent  as  a  graveyard,  save  for 
the  occasional  lap  of  a  ripple  against  the 
boat.  The  big  pilot,  half-crouching 
over  his  sweep,  made  me  think  of  a 
huge  cat,  a  cougar  waiting  to  grapple 
with  an  enemy  as  wily  and  as  formid- 
able as  himself,  and,  for  a  space,  we 
crept  forward  with  something  of  a 
cougar's  stealth. 

Then  the  current  caught  us  like  some 
live  thing.  Faster  and  faster  we  moved. 
The  rocks  and  bushes  at  the  water's 
edge  began  to  fly  by.  I  thought  I  heard 
something.  It  sounded  like  the  rumble 
of  thunder  far  back  in  the  hills.  It 
grew  louder  with  every  beat  of  my 
heart.  Preece,  at  the  sweep,  dropped 
his  eyes  for  an  instant  and  grinned. 
Hear    em  roar: 

Hear  'em  roar?  Oh,  mother!  Did 
I  hear  'em  roar!  It  sounded  like  a 
cloud-burst  in  a  canyon— like  the 
avalanche  of  water  dropping  over 
Niagara. 

I  stood  up  and  stretched  my  neck 
to  look  ahead.  What  I  saw  made  my 
heart  miss  four  beats.  I  took  a  fresh 
grip  on  my  life-preserver  and  wondered 
how  long  it  would  take  me  to  shuck 
myself  out  of  my  khaki  skirt. 

As  far  as  I  could  see  there  was  a 
stretch  of  spray  and  foam,  short  inter- 
vals  of  wild,   racing  water,   then   more 
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spray  and  foam  where  it  churned  itself 
to  whiteness  against  a  mass  of  rocks. 
And  from  it  all  came  a  steady  boom ! 
boom ! 

The  baler  craned  his  neck. 

"Gee!  That  looks  fierce!"  He  be- 
gan hastily  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and 
trouser  legs. 

We  were  racing  toward  it  now  as 
though  drawn  by  the  invisible  force  of 
some  great  suction  pump.  I  caught  just 
a  glimpse  of  a  man  lying  out  on  a 
projecting  boulder  with  a  camera 
focused  upon  a  spot  ahead  of  us.  Then 
I  saw  Preece  grip  the  sweep  handle 
until  his  knuckles  went  white. 

For  an  instant  it  seemed  as  though 
the  boat  poised  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice with  half  her  length  in  mid-air 
before  she  dropped  into  a  curve  of 
water  that  was  like  the  hollow  of  a 
great  green  shell.  The  roar  was  deafen- 
ing. When  the  sheet  of  water  that 
drenched  us  broke  over  the  boat  it 
seemed  to  shut  out  the  sun.  The  barge 
came  up  like  a  clumsy  Newfoundland, 
with  the  water  streaming  from  the  plat- 
form and  swishing  through  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  bottom.  Guleke  was 
there  at  his  sweep,  unshaken  by  the 
shock,  throwing  his  great  strength  upon 
it  first  this  way  then  that,  to  keep  it 
in  the  center  of  the  current — the  tor- 
tuous channel  through  which  we  were 
tearing  like  mad. 

There  was  an  occasional  low-voiced 
command  from  the  Captain,  and  the 
man  at  the  hind  sweep  responded  be- 
fore the  words  had  left  his  lips,  and 
responded  with  all  the  muscle  of  his 
arms  and  shoulders  and  weight  of  his 
body.  It  was  quick  and  tremendous 
action,  or  none.  There  were  places 
where  a  single  instant's  tardiness  meant 
our  finish.  There  was  no  time  to  rec- 
tify mistakes.  A  false  move,  a  stroke 
of  the  sweep  too  much  or  too  little  with 
that  terrifying  force  behind  us,  and  our 
boat  would  crash  and  splinter  on  a  rock 
like  a  flimsy  strawberry  box. 

Sometimes  the  water  shot  over  the 
top  of  partially-submerged  granite  bould- 
ers, again  it  struck  them  with  a  force 
which  made  it  boil  and  seethe.  We 
sat,  the  baler  and  I,  in  tense,  strained 
silence    and    during    that    seven    miles 


CHURNED      ITSELF     TO     WHITENESS 
AGAINST  A  MASS  OF  ROCKS 

Guleke  never  lifted  his  eyes  or  relaxed 
the  muscles  of  his  set  jaw,  but  steered 
with  the  grim  sureness  of  knowledge 
and  determination.  The  praises  I  had 
heard  no  longer  seemed  extravagant.  A 
novice  would  have  lasted  in  that  water 
about  one  minute,  or  only  so  long  as  it 
would  have  taken  him  to  drown. 

Finally  the  boat  ceased  to  leap,  the 
booming  white  water  grew  fainter  and 
ahead  of  us  lay  a  little  stretch  of  peace. 
Guleke  straightened  himself,  and  there 
was  satisfaction  in  his  voice  as  he  looked 
at  the  lolling  white  tongues  behind  him 
and  said: 

"Well,  well,  I  declare,  they  didn't 
get  us  that  time!" 

"That's  the  worst,  isn't  it?"  I 
hoped  that  he  would  not  notice  the 
quaver  in  my  voice. 

"Oh,  no;  it  gets  worse  as  you  go 
further  down." 
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I  stopped  wringing  my  skirt. 

"Worse!" 

"Yes,  there's  the  Growler,  the  Big 
Mallard,  and  the  Whiplash  that  I  mind 
more  than  the  Pine  Creek  Rapids.  I 
especially  dread  the  Growler  and  Dave 
hates  the  Big  Mallard.  His  brother 
was  drowned  in  the  Pine  Creek  Rapids, 
too.  We  both  breathe  easier  when  we're 
around  the  Whiplash." 

I  felt  the  goose-flesh  going  in  and 
the  prickly  heat  coming  out.     If  he  did 


and  the  pines  was  not  calculated  to  cheer 
me. 

The  breathing  spells  were  brief  after 
this.  There  was  the  Dutch  Oven — a 
quick  turn,  with  rocks  around  the  cor- 
ner— and  the  Ebenezer  Rapids  where, 
on  the  third  trip  down,  Captain  Sandi- 
lands  struck  a  rock  and  saved  his  boat 
by  sheer  dogged  courage,  working  for 
more  than  two  days  in  swift  and  ice- 
cold  water  in  a  pouring  rain.  Then 
came   the  Long  Tom   Rapids,  a  rough, 


THERE  WERE  PLACES  WHERE  A  SINGLE  INSTANT  S  TARDINESS  MEANT  OUR  FINISH 


not  particularly  mind  the  Pine  Creek 
Rapids  but  dreaded  the  places  that  were 
ahead,  what  might  they  be  like,  I  asked 
myself. 

"  One  of  the  reasons  that  this  river 
is  so  bad,"  he  continued,  "is  because 
the  current  changes  with  every  stage 
of  the  water.  A  place  that  we  can  get 
through  in  safety  one  time  will  wreck 
us  the  next.  The  water  is  a  whole  lot 
worse  than  it  was  the  other  trip  down. 
It's  higher,  so  we  can't  see  the  rocks, 
and  can  do  less  against  it.  We  never 
attempt  to  run  below  Shoup  in  high 
water." 

This  was  all  comforting. 

"Look!  See  that  slab  of  rock  stick- 
ing up?  That's  where  they  buried  a 
fellow  they  fished  out  of  the  river." 

The  lonely  grave  among  the  boulders 


splashy  piece  of  water  where  the  waves 
curled  back  and  struck  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  until  the  lumber  creaked.  The 
Captain  referred  to  it  pleasantly  as  a 
"nice  ride,"  and  perhaps  it  was.  Any 
one  of  the  rapids,  where  I  could  not 
actually  see  the  whites  of  Old  Man 
Death's  eyes,  was  beginning  to  seem 
comparatively   nice. 

Proctor's  Falls  came  next,  which  was 
a  reef  of  solid  bedrock,  so  named  for 
one  Proctor  who  was  better  known  as 
"Death-on-the-trail,"  owing  to  his  pro- 
pensity for  killing  Indians.  Death-on- 
the-trail,  who  was  wrecked  among  the 
rocks  and  lost  his  outfit,  thereafter  took 
the  land  route  when  he  traveled. 

Horse  Creek  Rapids,  Little  Squaw 
Rapids,  the  Devil's  Teeth  followed, 
each  dangerous  in  its  own  way. 
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The  scenery  had  been  growing  wilder, 
the  mountains  higher,  now  rising 
straight  from  the  water's  edge  to  saw- 
tooth peaks  against  the  sky.  The  river 
was  narrowing  to  half  its  width  and 
boiling  as  it  piled  up  inside  the  narrow, 
gloomy  walls.  The  boat  began  to  rush 
forward  with  fresh  impetus,  and  there 
was  a  quizzical  expression  on  the  hind 
sweepman's  face  as  he  said : 

"  We're  coming  to  the  Black  Can- 
yon." 


tirely   correct    in   my   surmise.      It   was 
a  waterfall  with  a  drop  of  seven  feet! 

The  boat  shot  through  the  chill  dusk 
of  the  canyon  with  its  solid  walls  of 
black  granite  rising  to  a  height  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  two 
thousand  feet  and  worn  as  smooth  by 
the  action  of  the  water  through  count- 
less ages  as  though  it  had  been  polished, 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 
We  went  through  the  five  miles  of  box 
canyon  in  less  than  thirty  minutes. 


THE  WATER  WAS  FLOWING  OVER  ALL  BUT  THE  BOW  OF  THE  BOAT 


There  was  no  need  to  tell  me  that 
we  were  coming  to  something,  for  again 
I  heard  the  boom  of  water  dropping 
from  a  height — a  sound  with  which  I 
had  become  familiar  at  the  Pine  Creek 
Rapids  and  which  I  was  not  likely  to 
forget. 

"Hang  on!"  advised  the  baler  whose 
eyes,  I  observed,  seemed  mostly  whites. 

The  warning  was  quite  unnecessary 
for  my  fingers  were  already  making 
dents  in  a  two-by-six. 

We  slid  into  the  air.  The  front 
end  of  the  boat  seemed  to  drop  straight 
down  and  the  stern  rose.  I  remarked 
mentally  that  we  appeared  to  be  going 
over  a  waterfall.  Foam,  hissing  like 
carbonated  water,  shut  out  the  light. 
When  we  came  up  gasping  and  I  looked 
behind   us,    I   observed   that   I   was  en- 


The  Bailey  Rapids  and  the  rapids  at 
the  head  of  the  Mitt  Haney  bar  fol- 
lowed, then  Captain  Guleke  watched 
his  chance  and  swung  the  boat  from  the 
fast  current  into  an  eddy  until  she  was 
close  enough  to  shore  for  Preece  to 
jump  with  the  rope. 

"  The  Big  Mallard  is  around  the 
point,"  explained  the  Captain  and  there 
was  a  furrow  of  anxiety  between  his 
eyes.  "We  always  go  ahead  here  and 
look  out  a  trail." 

"I  think  I'll  go  along.  It  must  be 
interesting  to  see  from  the  shore." 

The  Scotch  boatman,  Sandilands,  who 
also  had  landed,  replied  grimly: 

"  Oh,  yes,  you'll  find  it  interesting." 

Interesting?  It  was  terrifying.  I 
looked  in  a  horror  I  made  no  effort  to 
conceal.     It  is  no  disgrace  to  be  scared 
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at  the  Big  Mallard.  In  fact  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  person  who  is  not  afraid  at 
certain  places  in  the  Salmon  River  has 
not  sense  enough  to  be  afraid.  I  have 
met  rapids  before — shot  them  and  poled 
over  them — but  never  anything  like  the 
rapids  of  this  river,  and  he  who  makes 
the  trip  can  assert  with  truth  that  he  has 
taken  the  wildest  boat  ride  in  America. 

Words  seem  inadequate  and  color- 
less when  I  think  of  describing  the  Big 
Mallard.  As  we  stood  among  the 
boulders,  looking  up  at  it  in  nothing 
less  than  awe,  I  could  well  understand 
the  dread  it  inspired  even  in  such  men 
as  Captains  Sandilands  and  Guleke. 

The  river,  running  like  a  mill  race, 
came  straight  but  comparatively  smooth 
until  it  reached  a  high,  sharp  ledge  of 
rock  where  the  river  made  a  turn.  Then 
it  made  a  close  swirl  and  the  current 
gave   a  sudden    rush    and   piled    up   be- 


A  CURVE  OF  WATER  LIKE  THE  HOL- 
LOW OF  A  GREAT  GREEN  SHELL 


tween  two  great  rocks,  one  of  which 
it  covered  thinly.  Behind  this  latter 
rock  the  water  dropped  into  a  hollow 
that  was  like  a  well  and  when  it  rose 
it  struck  another  rock  immediately  be- 
low that  churned  it  into  fury. 

It  was  Cummings,  the  third  boat- 
man, no  longer  swaggering,  loud- 
mouthed, and  boastful,  but  white  as 
paper  to  his  ears,  who  finally  said  in  a 
strained,   subdued   voice : 

"  It's  a  whole  lot  worse  than  the 
first  trip." 

Captain  Sandilands  and  Guleke  con- 
tinued to  regard  it  with  grave  faces. 

Guleke  shook  his  head. 

"  We  can't  make  the  other  side  of 
the  rock;  we've  got  to  come  through 
here." 

I  could  not  believe  he  was  in  earnest. 
I  had  not  thought  they  had  even  con- 
sidered this  narrow  passageway.  The 
space  was  not  wider  than  twice  the 
width  of  the  boat  and  the  masses  of 
rock  so  close  to  the  surface  on  one 
side,  that  yawning  hole  on  the  other, 
the  turn  around  the  ledge  giving  so 
little  time  to  act  and  get  results  in  the 
tremendous  current  that  it  looked  like 
deliberate  suicide  to  attempt  it.  It 
seemed  sure  and  utter  destruction. 

No  one  spoke  as  we  returned  to  the 
boats.  My  feet  dragged  and  I  had  a 
curious  goneness  in  the  region  of  my 
belt  buckle.  I  even  considered  howling 
until  they  let  me  walk,  although  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  a  landing  for  sev- 
eral miles  below.  I  lost  faith  in  my 
life-preserver,  past  achievements  in  the 
water  were  no  consolation ;  we  were 
all  going  to  drown  then  and  there  and 
I  knew  it!  It  was  in  this  frame  of 
mind  that  I  crawled  limply  into  the  boat. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  caution 
with  which  the  pilot  worked  the  boat 
into  the  current  that  it  might  catch 
it  in  the  proper  way  and  place.  He 
watched  the  landmarks  on  either  shore, 
measuring  distances  and  calculating  the 
result  of  each  stroke  like  a  good  billiard 
player  placing  his  ball.  He  knew  and 
we  all  knew  that  the  error  of  a  single 
stroke  too  much  or  too  little  in  such 
close  quarters  meant  death  to  one  or 
all  of  us. 

We   were   full   in    the   current   now. 
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The  turn  was  just  ahead.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  Guleke  with  all  his  great 
st length  and  marvelous  skill  could  place 
the  boat  so  that  in  the  final  rush  be- 
tween the  rocks  it  would  cut  the  current 
diagonally?  Too  far  to  the  left  meant 
the  submerged  rocks,  too  far  to  the  right 
meant  the  yawning  green  hole,  which 
looked  to  be  bottomless  from  the  shore. 
It  did  not  seem  within  the  range  of 
human  possibilities  to  do  so. 

As  we  whipped  around  the  point  I 
forgot  something  of  my  fear  in  looking 
at  the  pilot.  The  wind  blew  his  hair 
straight  back  and  the  joy  of  battle  was' 
gleaming  in  his  eyes  as  he  laid  down  on 
the  sweep.  His  face  was  alight  with 
exultation ;  he  looked  a  monument  of 
courage,  the  personification  of  human 
daring.  Fearlessness  is  contagious,  and 
a  spirit  of  reckless  indifference  to  conse- 
quences filled  me  as  we  took  the  final 
rush.  It  lasted  only  a  second  or  two, 
but  the  sensations  of  many  years  were 
crowded  into  the  tense  moment  when 
on  that  toboggan  slide  of  water  the  boat 
shot  past  the  rocks  on  the  left  and  cut 
the  hole  on  the  right  so  close  that  half 
the  stern  hung  over  it  and  the  baler 
stared  into  its  dark  depths  with  bulging 
eyes. 

The  boat  leaped  in  the  spray  but  our 
nerves  relaxed,  for  we  knew  that  we 
were   safely  through. 

Sandilands'  boat  was  not  far  behind, 
and,  as  soon  as  we  could  see,  we  turned 
in  quick  anxiety  to  watch  its  fate. 

"They're  too  close!"  exclaimed 
Preece   in   consternation. 

Our  hearts  rose  in  our  throats  while 
they  took  the  shoot.  It  looked  to  us 
as  though  they  were  headed  straight  for 
the  hole.  We  could  see  the  bow  dip 
and  then  the  mass  of  spray  hid  her. 
Had  she  cleared  the  hole  sufficiently  to 
get  over?  From  our  position  it  did 
not  look  as  though  she  had. 

We  glanced  inquiringly  into  each 
other's  faces  and  the  seconds  seemed 
minutes  long  before  we  saw  her  plung- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  spray  as  though 
she  were  being  tossed  up  by  a  geyser. 
The  sweep  had  been  torn  from  the  hind 
sweepman's  hand  and  we  could  see  him 
and  the  baler  fighting  desperately  to  re- 
gain   it.      The   boat  was  whirling   like 


v  liSSi 


THE  BOAT  SHOT  THROUGH  THE  CHILL 
DUSK  OF  THE  CANYON 

an  egg-shell.  We  turned  a  bend  that 
lost  her  to  our  view  and  our  suspense 
was  great  until  the  river  straightened 
some  miles  below  and  we  saw  both  boats 
coming. 

At  the  Growler  I  remember  only  a 
rushing  between  rocks  and  a  roaring  and 
the  Captain's  triumphant  chuckle: 

"Well,  well,  I  declare!  They  didn't 
get  us  either." 

The  Whiplash  was  the  last  place 
regarded  by  the  boatman  as  really  "bad 
water."  The  Whiplash,  they  said,  dif- 
fered from  them  all,  although  no  two 
were  exactly  alike  and  each  required 
different  tactics. 

When  the  men  threw  off  their  hats 
and  twitched  at  their  belts  I  knew  that 
the  Whiplash  was  close.  We  shot  from 
the  extreme  left  of  the  river  to  the  ex- 
treme right  and  faced  a  high,  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  rock  which  the  current 
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had  worn  to  a  half-circle  at  the  base. 
The  current  swirled  around  this  half- 
circle  until  the  full  force  of  it  struck 
the  end  of  the  wall  and  leaped  into  the 
air  and  curled  back,  making  a  cavern 
that  was  like  entering  the  dusk  of  a 
windowless  cabin. 

The  strength  of  the  boatman  was  con- 
centrated upon  placing  the  boat  in  the 
outer  edge  of  the  current  and  taking 
the  swirl  in  that  position.  It  looked 
to  me  as  though  we  were  going  as 
straight  and  hard  for  the  wall  of  rock  as 
the  full  force  of  the  current  could  send 
us.  The  circling  swing  of  the  boat  was 
like  the  motion  of  a  merry-go-round  and 
the  accompanying  music  was  the  thud  of 
water  against  the  wall  which  resembled 
the  dull  boom,  of  a  muffled  cannon.  We 
were  swinging  sickeningly  close  to  the 
point,  which  formed  the  end  of  the  half 
circle  and  the  water  was  rising  against 
it  to  twice  a  tall  man's  height. 

I  would  not  have  wagered  a  cent  on 
the  result  one  way  or  the  other.  Even 
Preece  had  turned  his  head  and  was  star- 
ing hard  at  the  narrowing  space  be- 
tween us  and  the  point.  I  clenched  my 
hands  tight  and  waited  for  the  shock  that 
it  now  seemed  surely  must  come.  But 
before  we  plunged  into  that  cavern  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Captain's  face. 
There  was  a  smile  upon  it  like  the  sun 
breaking  through  the  clouds  and  I  knew 
that  his  trained  eye  had  gauged  the  dis- 
tance and  all  was  well. 

"A  few  more  nervous  strains  like 
that !" 

"Say,  what  are  those  things  in  your 
eyes?"  inquired  the  baler  impudently. 

"They  might  be  tears,"  I  admitted, 
"but  you're  not  looking  so  rosy  yourself." 

"Most  people  change  a  few  shades  at 
the  Whiplash,"  replied  the  Captain. 
"The  whitest  man  I  ever  saw  was  a 
prize  fighter  and  he  said  he  felt  as 
though  he  had  been  in  the  ring." 

"But  we  are  safe  now?  There  is  no 
more  danger?" 

Captain  Guleke  shook  his  head. 

"You  are  never  safe  on  this  river  un- 
til the  boat  is  tied  up." 

A  cry  from  Preece  startled  us. 
."They've  struck  a  rock!     My  God! 
There  goes  Mackey's  sweep!" 

The   bow    of    Sandilands's    boat   was 


reared  high  on  a  rock  at  the  head  of  the 
Lemhi  bar.  The  stern  was  settling  low 
in  the  water.  We  could  see  the  commo- 
tion while  they  were  pulling  the  front 
sweep  from  its  pin  and  tying  the  woman 
to  it.  Guleke  and  Preece  were  working 
with  the  strength  of  half  a  dozen  men 
to  make  a  quick  landing.  But  the  river 
was  too  swift  and  we  ran  a  mile  before 
they  could  get  close  to  shore. 

We  jumped  for  the  rocks  and  tore  our 
way  through  the  thick  underbrush  back 
up  the  river.  A  sweep  went  by,  and 
some  wreckage.  Coming  out  upon  a 
•point,  I  saw  that  the  rock  where  they 
had  hung  was  clear.  The  boat  was 
nowhere  in  sight!  I  felt  curiously  quiet 
all  at  once,  and  stopped  running. 

"It's  all  over  with  the  Symes  family," 
I  thought,  and  went  on  reluctantly, 
dreading  what  I  might  see. 

A  shout  of  joy  came  from  some  one 
ahead.     "They're  ashore!    They  got  in!" 

They  were  safe  on  a  rock  although 
the  water  was  flowing  over  all  but  the 
bow  of  the  boat. 

A  change  in  the  current  was  respon- 
sible for  the  accident.  When  the  Captain 
saw  the  danger  it  was  too  late  to  stop 
and  the  boat  struck  with  a  splintering 
crash  and  was  only  saved  from  sinking 
instantly  by  a  big  fly-wheel  in  the  bot- 
tom. When  it  had  seemed  that  they 
must  take  to  the  water  a  wave  had  lift- 
ed them.  They  tried  to  get  the  sweep 
back  on  the  pin  and  failed.  Mackey 
then  threw  his  body  over  the  sweep  and 
held  it  down  while  the  Captain  swung 
the  boat  into  the  only  landing  place  on 
that  side  of  the  river  for  miles.  Symes, 
the  passenger,  who  was-  no  antelope, 
broke  the  world's  record  for  a  standing 
jump  when  he  leaped  with  the  rope  and 
none  too  soon  for  the  boat  could  not 
have  gone  fifty  feet  farther. 

It  was  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
machinery  was  unloaded  and  replaced  in 
the  repaired  boat. 

"Your  'sand'  is  all  right,"  said  the 
boatman  flatteringly  when  we  parted. 
"You  rode  through  rapids  that  the  sur- 
vey outfit  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Gilmore 
Railroad  walked  around." 

I  felt  that  it  was  something  for  which 
to  be  thankful  that  my  cowardice  was 
not  of  the  conspicuous  kind. 


THEN   I   SAT   UP   AND   EVERY   OTHER  THOUGHT   VANISHED 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  BATTERY 

By  PERCY  M.  CUSHING 


Illustrated    with    Photographs    by    the   Author 


A  Shooting  Method  of  Other  Days,  Deadly   for  the  Birds  and 
Doubly  Dear  to  the  Heart  of  the  Gunner 


— i  HIRTY  years  ago  the 
men  who  went  wild 
fowling  along  the  coasts 
of  this  country  measured 
their  sport  by  the  num- 
ber of  ducks  that  they 
killed  in  a  day.  Game  was  plenty,  and 
a  man's  rating  as  a  gunner  was  deter- 
mined by  the  size  of  the  bag.  It  was 
only  natural,  therefore,  that  ail  gun- 
ners employed  the  methods  of  hunting 
that  were  most  conducive  to  large  kills, 
and  it  was  the  desire  for  heavy  bags 
that  fathered  the  shooting  battery,  sink- 
box,  tub,  or  open  water  blind,  as  it  is 
variously  called,  an  agent  of  a  past 
generation  which,  without  doubt,  has 
done  more  to  exterminate  coast  wild 
fowl  than  anything  else. 

The  battery  is  nowadays  fast  becom- 
ing  obsolete,    forbidden   by  the   law   in 


many  places  where  it  once  thinned  the 
ranks  of  ducks,  forsaken  by  sportsmen 
in  others  because  of  a  realization  that 
the  number  of  slain  birds  no  longer  in- 
dicates the  measure  of  sport,  and  be- 
cause the  supply  of  wild  fowl  in  many 
localities  is  now  too  small  to  warrant 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  somewhat 
elaborate  outfit  for  battery  gunning. 

But  in  the  passing,  this  once  popular 
mode  of  duck  gunning  has  taken  with 
it  a  charm  which  no  other  type  of  wild 
fowling  ever  possessed.  True,  the  de- 
cline of  the  battery  is  proving  to  be  a 
salutary  piece  of  insurance  against  the 
slaughter  of  coast-following  ducks,  and 
of  course  should  be  commended  by  all 
sportsmen ;  yet  it  will  leave  a  void  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  enjoyed 
it  which  cannot  be  filled  by  any  shore 
shooting. 
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from  the  few  places  where  it 
still  flourishes,  principally  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Great 
South  Bay  of  Long  Island. 
But  from  the  years  of  its 
prime,  the  memories  crowd 
close,  bright-faced  and  indel- 
ible. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  very  term, 
battery  gunning,  suggesting 
as  it  does  somehow  the  time 
when  broad  coast  bays  held 
mighty  rafts  of  ducks — rafts 
that  numbered  thousands 
and  blackened  the  water 
sometimes  for  a  solid  mile — ■ 
that  lends  the  primary  thrill 
to  this  type  of  shooting.  It 
savors  of  the  old  days  of  the 
first  breech-loader  when  the 
wild  fowl  were  so  plentiful 
that  the  most  imaginative 
could  not  foresee  the  time  of 
their  depletion.  It  smacks 
of  broad-backed  shoals  with 
the  tide  rips  curling  round 
their  edges  and  all  day,  from 
dawn  till  dark,  images  of 
swift  wings  cutting  cleanly 
against  the  autumn  sky.  In 
it,  too,  is  the  lure  of  abund- 
ance, the  dream  of  the  gun- 
ner of  shot-out  marshes,  the 
fascination  of  the  days  that 
used  to  be. 

The  writer  can  remember 
when  his  father  shot  from  a 
battery,  can  recall  the  over- 
hauling of  scores  of  decoys, 
It  might  be  inferred  that  this  article      as  the  fall  drew  on,  of  the  repainting  of 


OYSTERS    THAT    DAN  L    HAD    RAKED    ON    THE    BEDS 
WHILE    WE    HAD    BEEN    SHOOTING 


is  in  favor  of  battery  shooting,  but  that 
is  not  necessarily  the  case.  If  it  were 
possible  for  every  man  who  shoots  to  be 
so  deeply  imbued  with  the  feeling  of 
real  sportsmanship  that  he  could  kill  his 
fifteen  or  twenty  ducks  and  then  watch 
a  hundred  more  wheel  temptingly  be- 
fore his  decoys  without  firing  at  them, 
then  I  would  cry  "Long  live  the  bat- 
tery." But  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people 
to  make  up  a  world,  including  those 
who  must  be  placed  where  it  is  not 
easy  for  them  to  kill  more  than  the 
legal  limit  of  game. 

The  battery   is   doomed,  and   it  will 
not  be  long  before  it  is  barred  by  law 


the  battery  in  the  early  coolness  of 
September,  and  of  the  struggle  to  get 
the  exact  shade  of  slate-green  blue  which 
would  match  the  winter  water  most 
closely.  Out  in  the  old  carpenter  shop, 
as  a  small  boy,  he  watched  with  in- 
terest as  the  "Old  Man"  painted  up 
the  stool  and  inquired  eagerly  just  what 
kind  of  duck  each  one  represented.  And 
when  the  Old  Man's  hair  was  whiter 
and  his  eyes  dimmer,  so  that  once  in 
a  very  long  time  a  rocketing  drake  got 
off  scot  free,  and  it  became  time  for 
the  boy  himself  to  help  paint  the  decoys 
against  the  coming  of  October,  he  could 
tell  each  without  question. 
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But  that  first  season  when 
the  boy  went,  and  for  the 
next  season  and  the  next,  he 
had  still  much  to  learn. 
There  were  the  best  shoals 
where  the  mussels  and  sea 
grass  laj',  where  the  running 
tide  did  not  grip  the  decoy 
lines  and  snarl  them;  there 
was  the  weather  and  its  ef- 
fect on  the  flight  of  the 
duck  s — how  a  sou'wester 
made  them  "use"  one  shoal, 
and  a  nor'easter  another. 
And  there  was  the  art  of 
swinging  the  stool  around 
and  to  leeward  of  the  battery 
and  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  game  by  kicking  the 
foot.  And  there  were  many 
other  things  that  the  boy, 
starting  by  knowing  one  de- 
coy from  another,  learned 
more  or  less  easily.  The 
years  went  by,  and  the  Old 
Man  sat  aboard  the  little 
sloop  and  watched  while  his 
eyes  grew  dimmer  and  age 
gave  the  old  ten-gauge 
weight  until  it  no  longer 
came  to  his  cheek  as  it  used 
to  when  it  was  young.  And 
when  at  last  the  Old  Man 
became  tired  of  it  and  left  it 
behind  him  forever,  he  left 
with  it  some  of  the  wisdom 
they  had  gained  together. 

So  the  boy,  brought  up 
with    the    old    gun    and    the 

Old  Man  and  the  old  battery,  cherished  "  I'm     with     you,     Caroline,     under 

a    memory    that    endured,    and    he    has      ordinary  circumstances,"    he   said3    "but 
watched   the  old-style  battery  gun   and      just  look  out  there." 
the  battery  itself  follow  the  Old  Man  Caroline,  who  was  my  mother,  went 

into  oblivion  with  a  certain  regret.  to  his  side  and  followed  the  indication 

It  was  a  drab  afternoon  in  November  of  his  big,  bony  finger.  Streaming 
a  long,  long  time  ago.  The  new  gun  across  the  gray  distances  as  far  as  the 
was  to  have  been  a  Christmas  present,  eye  could  reach  were  string  on  string 
but  the  Old  Man  couldn't  wait.     There      of  winging  ducks. 

were  ducks  in  the  bay,  the  boy  was  big  "  It's   making   up    for   a  sou'wester," 

enough,  and  the  mother's  objections  he  said,  "and  they're  working  under 
were  only  on  the  general  ground  that  the  flats  for  a  lee.  What  a  day!  What 
it    spoiled    Christmas   surprises    to    give      a  day!" 

the  presents  ahead  of  time.     The   Old  The  woman  smiled  a  little.     "Well, 

Man  listened  and  stared  out  of  the  be  careful,"  she  said.  "You  know 
kitchen  window  that  fronted  on  the  where  it  is — up  in  the  storeroom  be- 
bay.  hind  the  old  cedar  chest." 


WE  FILLED  AWAY  FOR  HOME  WITH  THE  LAST  OF 
THE  SOUTHEAST  WIND  AT  OUR  BACKS 
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But  the  Old  Man,  chuckling  to  him- 
self, was  going  up  the  back  stairs  two 
steps  at  a  time. 

A  moment  later  he  laid  it  in  my 
hands — an  oily,  rough  flannel  case,  and 
within,  the  bright,  twist-barrels  of  a 
cheap  little  Belgian  double-barrel.  He 
had  had  the  barrels  cut  to  order — the 
Old  Man — and  the  stock  shortened,  and 
to  you  who  remember  first-gun  boy- 
hood it  would  be  futile  to  say  that  no 
high-priced  piece  that  ever  came  to  me 
in  later  years  brought  with  it  the  thrill 
that  leaped  to  my  heart  when  the  Old 
Man  snapped  on  the  fore-end  of  that 
little  Belgian  and  pressed  it  to  my 
shoulder  for  the  first  time. 

As  my  hands  closed  on  it,  they  sealed 
the  beginning  of  a  personal  friendship 
such  as  only  men  and  guns  can  know. 

"And  now,"  said  the  Old  Man,  "your 
mother  has  been  getting  your  woolen 
clothes  together.  Run  and  get  them 
and  we'll  go  down  aboard  the  Edith. 
Dan'l  has  her  all  ready,  with  the  bat- 
tery boat  astern,  and  I've  a  hundred 
shells  I  loaded  for  your  gun  a  month 
ago." 

I  can  remember  the  alacrity  with 
which  I  skedaddled  after  those  clothes, 
the  heavy  flannel  shirts,  blue-knit  jacket, 
woolen  gloves,  a  set  of  oilers,  and  hip- 
boots  with  thick  German  socks. 

The  Edith  was  my  father's  sloop,  a 
blunt-bowed,  beamy,  snug  old  craft  with 
a  great  roomy  gunning  cabin,  a  coal 
range,  and  the  story  of  many  an  event- 
ful season.  Dan'l  was  my  father's  man. 
He'd  been  before  the  mast  of  a  square- 
rigger,  had  ridden  a  cattle  range  some- 
where out  West  in  between  times, 
and  was  a  sort  of  all-around  sailor  and 
landsman  combined,  with  the  strongest 
accent  on  the  sailor.  Once  a  year 
regularly  he  got  drunk,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  was  sober  and  reliable.  And 
moreover  he  was  a  good  cook,  a  good 
shot,  and  understood  all  about  ducks  and 
shooting. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
filled  away  from  the  dock,  with  the 
gray  reaches  of  the  broad  coast  bay 
sweeping  lonesome  and  gray  for  miles 
and  miles  to  the  south. 

The  Old  Man  was  at  the  wheel, 
Dan'l  was  at  the  main  sheet.     I  stood 


in  the  cabin  companionway,  my  head 
above  the  hatch,  looking  off  into  the  tat- 
ters of  the  bleak,  wintry  day,  hemmed 
in  by  the  steel-blue  and  opal  of  the 
west,  and  the  dusk  crowding  close  from 
the  east.  With  a  full  sheet  and  a  faint 
northerly  breeze  behind  us,  and  out- 
shore,  the  dim  threat  of  the  outer 
beaches  faint  and  shadowy,  the  Edith 
swung  away  into  what  to  me  was  a 
broad  sweep  of  the  golden  anticipation 
of  youth,  to  the  Old  Man,  the  stamp- 
ing ground  of  years  of  rough  toil  for 
the  sport  he  loved  best. 

Behind  us  the  painter  of  the  battery 
boat  straightened  with  a  jerk,  the  cum- 
bersome flat-bottomed  craft  herself 
swung  round  in  line,  picked  up  a  bone 
in  her  teeth,  and  I  heard  Dan'l's  voice 
close  in  my  ear.  He  had  belayed  the 
sheet  and  stepped  into  the  companionway 
beside  me. 

"See!  see!"  he  was  saying,  his  bony 
finger  pointing  out  into  the  gathering 
dimness.  "Watch  'em,  boy,  watch  'em 
— teeterin'  along  as  far  as  you  can  see, 
flock  on  flock  of  'em,  clean  coverin' 
ev'ry  point  of  the  compass  east  to  west. 
We'll  teeter  'em  to-morrow." 

The  Old  Man  glanced  into  the 
southeast  where  the  gloom  of  evening 
was  darkening.  "If  it  don't  blow,"  he 
corrected.  "We'll  have  wind  by  day- 
light, and  it'll  be  either  a  snorting  sou'- 
easter or  a  light  air  from  the  same 
quarter.  If  it  snorts,  we  can't  lie  in 
the  battery.  Those  birds  are  working 
east,  for  smooth  water  under  Sea  Dog 
shoals.  They  read  weather  better  than 
any  man  can  read  it.  See  'em,  see  'em, 
boy — redhead  and  broadbill,  nothing 
but  redhead  and  broadbill.  My,  my,  a 
thousand  birds  in  sight  all  the  time!" 

Dan'l  had  dived  below  for  the  marine 
glasses.  He  swept  eastward  with  them. 
"There's  a  big  bunch  of  birds  in  the 
water  off  the  head  of  the  channel,"  he 
remarked.  "Coots,  most  likely.  There, 
they're  gettin'  up  now.  Yes,  coots,  all 
right,  with  a  few  broadbill  mixed  in. 
All  working  east,  every  one  of  'em. 
Cracky,  there'll  be  a  powerful  slue  of 
feathers  up  under  the  lee  of  Sea  Dog  to- 
night." 

The  Old  Man  chuckled.  "And  to- 
morrow," he  chuckled,  "they'll  be  com- 
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ing  back  over  the  mussel  beds  to  feed. 
And  we'll  be  there  first." 

The  crow's  feet  about  Dan'l's  temples 
deepened  and  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes.  "If  it  don't  blow  too  hard,"  he 
said  innocently.  "It's  mean  lying  in 
a  machine  where  there's  a  sou'easter 
snortin'." 

The  Old  Man  bit  readily.  "A  sou'- 
easter ain't  so  bad,"  he  argued,  "and 
when  it  comes  to  real  business,  it  has 
to  be  blowing  considerable  to  set  that 
old  double  battery  of  mine  awash.  I 
guess  we  can  lie  in  pretty  near  any- 
thing— if  there's  any  birds  flyin'.  Just 
look  at  'em  out  there  now,  Dan'I." 

"Swads  an'  swads  of  'em/'  agreed 
Dan'I  solemnly.  "I  certain  hope  it 
don't  blow." 

"Darn  blows!"  growled  the  Old 
Man. 

It  was  dark — black,  gusty  dark  when 
the  Old  Man  rolled  the  wheel  down 
hard,  the  mainsail  cracked  like  a  rapid- 
fire  gun  as  it  spilled  the  wind,  and  the 
boom  jerked  slashingly  over  our  heads. 
The  Old  Man  held  the  spokes,  peering 
ahead.  Dan'I  was  for'ard.  I  heard  the 
anchor  take  the  water  and  felt  it  set 
as  he  choked  the  cable.  Then  he  came 
aft. 

"You    hit    it    dead,"     he    chuckled; 
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"about  four  feet  on  the  last  of  the  ebb. 
Mud  bottom  and  mussels.  You've  got 
cat's  eyes." 

The  Old  Man  said  nothing,  but  I 
knew  he  was  pleased.  Dan'I  seldom 
showed  admiration  at  anything,  but  he 
once  told  me  that  he  could  sink  a  boat- 
hook  anywhere  in  the  mud  in  the  bay, 
and  that  the  Old  Man  could  lay  his 
course  dead  to  it  with  his  eyes  shut  on 
the  darkest  night  the  Heavens  ever  sent. 

Supper  aboard.  You  who  have  never 
had  it  know  not  its  meaning — supper 
aboard.  The  cozy  cabin,  low-ceilinged 
and  broad,  the  dim  light  of  the  swing- 
ing ship's  lamp,  the  bunks  all  spread, 
the  glowing  threads  of  light  showing 
up  through  the  cracks  in  the  cook-stove 
where  it  stands  in  the  shadows  beyond 
the  lamp,  the  smell  of  coffee,  the  gurgle 
of  water  alongside,  the  tattoo  of  wind- 
blown halyards  on  the  mast,  and  with- 
out and  beyond  league  on  league  of 
darkened  water,  loneliness  and  mystery. 

We  finished.  The  Old  Man  lighted 
his  pipe.  The  warm  glow  of  the  open 
stove  played  upon  the  face  of  Dan'I  as 
he   bent   over   the   dish  pan. 

"Ev'ry  time  I  lay  on  this  bar  where 
we're  layin'  now,"  he  said,  "it  reminds 
me  of  the  time  four  years  ago  me  and 
Jim  Ryburn  laid  here  in  a  double  ma- 
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chine.  It  was  getting  on  into  the  after- 
noon, and  there  was  nothing  stirring — 
nothing  stirring  at  all."  Dan'l  set  the 
coffee  pot  down  and  picked  up  the. 
frying  pan. 

"When  all  of  a  sudden/'  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  looked  over  to  the  beach 
and  see  what  'p.eared  like  the  smoke 
from  a  steamer  out  to  sea." 

He  dried  the  frying  pan  carefully. 

"Only  it  wasn't  smoke,  for  it  was 
going  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  ner- 
vous and  teeterin'-like.  And  I  poked 
Jim  in  the  ribs,  and  says  I " 

The  frying  pan  went  on  its  hook,  and 
Dan'l  groped  around  in  the  soap  water 
for  the  forks. 

"  'It's  birds,'  says  I  to  Jim,  'a  million 
of  'em,  and  they're  coming  right  at 
us. 

Behind  me  I  heard  a  gentle,  mellow 
sound.  I  looked  at  the  Old  Man.  He 
was  in  the  bunk,  his  eyes  closed,  his 
mouth  open.  Dan'l's  voice  sank  lower. 
"Jim,  he  saw  'em  too,  and  next  minute 
a  million  plowed  right  into  the  stool, 
and  I  sat  up  to  lam  it  to  'em.  Just 
then  another  million  we  hadn't  seen, 
came  in  from  behind  us,  and  the  whole 
mess  bumped  right  together." 

Dan'l  gravely  poured  the  dishwater 
down   the   centerboard   trunk. 


"And  it  was  an  awful  thing,"  he 
went  on,  "two  million  ducks  smashin' 
into  each  other  like  fightin'  armies. 

"And  Jim  jumps  up,  and  I  jumps  up, 
and  there's  nothin'  but  ducks  in  sight. 
The  whole  world's  made  of  ducks,  and 
the  shadder  of  movin'  wings.  There 
was  so  many  I  didn't  know  which  to 
shoot  first,  and  Jim  didn't  know,  and 
by  the  time  we  got  through  pointin' 
first  this  way,  then  that,  the  whole  swad 
was  out  of  gunshot,  and  we  hadn't 
fired  a  shell.     No,  sir,  not  a " 

But  Dan'l  faded  slowly  into  the 
deeper  shadows  across  the  cabin ;  the 
glow  of  the  stove  died  out;  the  melo- 
dious tattoo  of  halyards  merged  in- 
distinctly with  the  gurgle  of  water  under 
garboards  and  ceased,  and — what  was 
that?     It  was  the  Old  Man's  hand. 

"Come,  come,  boy,"  he  was.  saying; 
"it's  making  daylight  in  the  east,  and 
we've  got  a  day  before  us,  a  whole, 
long  day." 

Slowly  the  surroundings  came  back  to 
me,  and  I  looked  across  the  cabin.  There 
was  Dan'l,  just  as  I  had  seen  him  be- 
fore I  dropped  off  to  sleep,  it  seemed 
but  a  moment  before,  bending  over  the 
stove,  with  the  red  streaks  from  the 
crevices  lighting  up  the  deep  lines  of  his 
weatherworn  face. 
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The  cabin  was  warm  and  comfort- 
able. The  sounds  without  came  back, 
to  me,  the  tattoo  of  halyards,  the 
gurgle  of  water,  the  song  of  wind 
through  rigging.  It  would  have  been 
good  to  lie  there  a  long  time  and  listen 
to  them,  but  suddenly  the  anticipation 
of  what  that  period  between  sunrise 
and  noon  would  bring  gripped  me  and 
I  sneaked  into  my  clothes. 

All  was  bustle  aboard. 

"That  blow  is  here,  but  it  isn't  hard 
enough  to  hurt  us,"  said  the  Old  Man, 
and  there  was  a  queer  thrill  in  his 
voice  that  I  had  never  caught  in  it  be- 
fore. 

Dan'l  flopped  a  pancake  hastily  and, 
throwing  back  the  cabin  hatch,  sniffed 
the  air. 

"You're  right,  and  I'm  glad  of  it,"' 
he  answered. 

But  the  Old  Man  was  sliding  the 
plates  and  coffee  cups  upon  the  hinge 
table  that  hung  beside  the  centerboard 
trunk,  and  I  turned  to  and  helped  him. 

Flapjacks,  sausage,  coffee,  toast!  Oh, 
Lord !  oh  Lord !  Only  you  who  have 
known  such  a  breakfast  at  the  break 
of  a  winter's  morning,  with  a  morning 
of  whistling  wings  and  speaking  guns 
before  you,  can  understand. 

But  the  Old  Man  just  couldn't  wait. 
"I  know  we  hadn't  ought  to,  Dan'l,  but 
can't  we  leave  these  dishes  till  noon. 
It's  such  a  day,  and  we've  got  to  be 
fixed  before  sunrise,"  he  argued,  half 
to  himself. 

On  deck  the  chill  of  early  morning 
pinched  sharp.  A  sleepy  star  or  two 
flickered  uncertainly  westward.  To  the 
east  a  ragged  rent  of  gray  cracked 
diagonally  across  the  sky.  The  wind, 
wet  and  black  from  leagues  of  water, 
rushed  against  us. 

"About  a  hundred  yards  sou'east," 
said  the  Old  Man.  "Four  feet  of 
water,  and  dark  bottom  with  the  mus- 
sels." 

"About  a  hundred  yards,"  agreed 
Dan'l,  poling  away  in  the  battery  boat. 
I  stayed  on  the  sloop  and  watched. 

The  rent  in  the  east  had  spread  to  a 
vast,  drab  field  when  the  double  bat- 
tery was  rigged,  and  the  two  hundred 
decoys  trailed  off  conically  to  leeward 
of  it.     The  drab  field  was  tinged  with 


red  when  Dan'l  put  us  in  the  battery 
with  the  rowboat,  and  the  rim  of  the 
sun  was  looking  up  when  he  hoisted 
sail  on  the  sloop  and  stood  out  into  the 
bay  to  put  up  the  huge  raft  of  birds 
that  he  knew  were  lying  close  under 
the  shoals  of  Sea  Dog. 

The  Old  Man  slipped  a  pair  of  shells 
into  the  old  ten-bore. 

"Lie  close,  boy,"  he  cautioned,  "for 
Dan'l  '11  have  'em  moving  soon,  and  then 
they'll  tower  above  that  white  bar  a 
mile  to  leeward  there  and  pitch  down 
right  for  these  mussel  beds." 

Lying  flat  on  my  back  in  the  double 
battery,  my  eyes  just  level  with  the 
wings,  I  could  see  the  decoys  bobbing  it 
seemed  for  a  hundred  yards  to  leeward 
of  us,  though  in  reality  the  outpost  of 
them  was  but  forty  yards  distant.  We 
were  completely  surrounded  by  decoys. 
They  pressed  in  close  on  either  side, 
ran  up  to  a  short  point  a  few  yards  at 
our  backs  to  windward,  and  swept  out 
in  a  great  cone  in  front  of  us.  Nothing 
but  decoys,  decoys,  decoys — brant,  broad- 
bill,  redheads.  I  tried  to  count  them, 
but  their  bobbing  heads  confused  me, 
and  the  next  instant  I  felt  the  Old 
Man's  hand  on  my  arm. 

"They're  lifting,  boy,"  he  said 
quietly.  "In  a  minute  they'll  be  pitch- 
ing down  on  us  in  little  bunches.  Keep 
your  head  down,  and  don't  shoot  till 
they  hook  their  wings  and  stick  out 
their  feet.  Then  pick  your  bird.  No- 
body ever  killed  anything  by  shooting 
wild  into  a  flock  of  stooling  ducks." 

Straining  my  eyes  into  the  glare  of 
the  sun,  I  saw  a  great  black  cloud  wheel 
and  lift  like  a  vast  swarm  of  mosquitoes, 
circle  broadly,  split  into  smaller  clouds, 
and  the  next  moment  I  grasped  hastily 
for  my  gun,  for  close  and  low  to  our 
right  four  spike-like  birds  with  long, 
beating  wings  were  bowling  in  at  our 
stool. 

"Don't  shoot,"  whispered  the  Old 
Man  at  my  side.  "They're  shelldrake 
trash;  we  want  better." 

It  was  my  first  close  acquaintance 
with  live  wild  ducks,  but  the  old  man 
knew  best,  so  I  lay  low,  holding  back 
the  desire  to  shoot,  and  watched  the 
four  red-billed  birds  swing  gracefully, 
with   set   wings,    over   our   stool,    circle 
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out,  swing  in  again,  and  then  beat  off 
into  the  gloom  that  still  hung  westward. 

Hardly  had  they  gone  when  the  Old 
Man  spoke  again,  this  time  with  a  note 
of  suppressed  excitement  in  his  voice. 

"Now,  son3  down!"  he  whispered. 
"Here  comes  the  first  bunch — broadbill, 
I  think,  and  at  least  a  dozen.  Not  the 
best  in  the  world,  but  swift,  game,  and 
hard  to  hit.    Wait  till  I  say  shoot." 

Looking  eastward  I  saw  a  quick 
wedge  of  birds  lift  sharply  in  the  air, 


The  quick  disappointment  of  the  first 
hasty  shot  steadied  me^  as  it  so  often 
does  to  gunners,  and  I  threw  everything 
into  that  last  chance.  The  bird  folded 
up  fifty  yards  away,  hit  the  water, 
bounced  twice,  and  spun  slowly  around 
in  circles,  with  its  head  down. 

It  was  a  thrill  such  as  nothing  be- 
fore had  ever  furnished^  and  which  I 
think  no  other  shot,  no  matter  how 
difficult,  that  I  have  since  made,  has 
ever  carried.     I  looked  at  the  Old  Man. 
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flaring  first  one  white  side,  then  the 
other  to  the  sunlight,  and  pitch  down 
close  to  the  water.  Then  I  ducked  my 
head  below  the  coaming  of  the  battery 
and  watched  the  Old  Man's  face — saw 
his  eyes  roll  around  to  the  left,  saw 
the  fire  leap  into  them,  and  heard  the 
sharp  sound  of  his  voice:     "Now!" 

Then  I  sat  up,  and  every  other 
thought  vanished — every  thought  but 
the  one  I  concentrated  on  the  towering 
white  breast,  with  the  stiff  black  neck 
above  it,  that  flared  tremendously  near 
at  hand. 

It  was  my  first  shot,  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  it.  I  pulled  the  right  barrel, 
saw  the  bird  swerve  like  lightning  to 
the  right,  knew  that  I  had  just  missed, 
and  then  reached  desperately  for  him 
with  the  second  barrel. 


His  eyes  were  shining.  He  laid  his 
great  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"That  was  a  good  shot,  son,"  he  said. 

Over  on  his  side  of  the  battery  three 
dead  birds  lay  in  the  water.  I  asked 
him  how  we  were  to  pick  them  up. 

"Dan'l  will  gather  them  as  they  drift 
down  to  leeward,"  he  replied. 

The  next  instant  we  were  flattening 
low  in  the  battery  again,  for  more  birds 
were  coming,  and  more,  and  more. 
Dan'l  was  routing  them  out  of  Sea  Dog 
wholesale.  The  first  bunch  passed  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  our  left,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  Old  Man  begin 
suddenly  kicking  his  foot  up  in  the  air, 
quickly  lowering  it,  only  to  kick  it  up 
again.     In  a  whisper  I  asked  him  why. 

"To  attract  their  attention,"  he 
answered.      "To    make    them    see    our 
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stool.  From  a  distance  it  looks  as 
though  a  duck  in  this  flock  was  sitting 
up  and  flapping  his  wings." 

Suddenly  1  saw  the  passing  flock  rise 
fifty  feet  above  the  water,  and  every 
bird  turn  toward  us  as  though  governed 
by  a  single  impulse. 

"Coming,"  breathed  the  Old  Man. 
"I  got  their  eye  that  time.  Don't  kick 
now,"  he  explained.  "Once  you've 
turned  your  birds,  lie  as  flat  as  you  can 
and  keep  still." 


The  flight  was  well  under  way  now. 
Always  more  birds  coming  and  still 
more  birds.  An  hour  flashed  away,  and 
a  continuous  string  of  white  breasts 
reached  floating  away  to  leeward.  Our 
guns  were  hot,  and  the  shell  boxes  be- 
tween our  feet  in  the  battery  were 
emptying.  And  still  the  birds  came, 
scaling  up  from  the  foot  of  the  stool, 
rocketing  in  from  either  side,  cork- 
screwing down  from  a  hundred  feet 
first   one   side,   then   the   other,   flashing 
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The  flock,  eight  of  them,  redheads 
and  mostly  drakes,  bored  straight  for 
the  battery  on  the  Old  Man's  side. 
Fifty  yards  away  they  dropped  closer 
to  the  water  and  set  their  wings.  It 
looked  as  though  they  were  going  to  fly 
straight  into  the  box,  but  at  the  last 
moment,  they  scaled  on  gracefully 
hooked  pinions  right  across  in  front  of 
us.  My,  how  big  they  looked,  their  long 
necks  reaching  stiffly  out  in  front.  You 
who  have  shot  redheads  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  tell  them  from  their  long  necks 
and  colors.  Just  as  they  reached  the 
center  of  our  stool,  the  Old  Man 
nudged  me.  "Up,  boy,"  he  spoke 
tensely,  and  we  rose  together,  I  to  miss 
as  I  did  usually,  the  Old  Man  to  crumple 
up  a  bird  with  each  barrel. 


in  the  climbing  sun,  or  whistling  down 
over  the  head  fender  from  behind  us 
so  swiftly  that  we  could  but  grab  our 
guns  and  send  a  single  shot  hastening 
after  them.  And  it  was  seldom  on  even 
these  difficult  chances  that  the  Old 
Man's  ten-gauge  failed  to  take  toll.  I 
have  since  seen  many  men  shoot,  but  I 
have  seen  few  who  could  hold  up  with 
the  Old  Man.     He  was  a  wizard. 

A  long,  long  way  to  leeward  we 
could  see  Dan'l  working  up  toward  us 
in  the  sloop,  driving  raft  after  raft  of 
birds  down  across  us,  billowing  them 
over  us  in  an  endless  blanket.  And 
when  at  length  the  last  raft  had  broken 
up  and  he  faced  the  half-mile  of  dead 
birds  we  had  been  sending  down  to 
meet  him  for  three  hours,  we  sat  up  in 
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our  battery,  I  with  my  shoulder  aching, 
and  the  Old  Man  with  just  a  trace 
of  weariness  in  his  face,  though  the  fire 
of  enthusiasm  still  smoldered  in  his  eyes. 
One  hundred  shells  with  five  drams  of 
black  powder  in  the  old  ten-bore  in 
a  morning  would  have  been  a  strain  on 
hair  less  gray. 

Dan'l  picked  up  seventy-four  birds. 
I  had  killed  two  of  them.  The  rest 
were  the  toll  the  Old  Man  had  taken. 

I  would  have  gotten  out  of  the  bat- 
tery in  the  afternoon,  but  the  Old  Man 
smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"No,  boy,"  he  said.  "This  is  your 
first  day.  You  have  many  ahead  of 
you.  I  have  many  to  look  back  on,  and 
the  few  more  I  have  left  will  be  enough 
for  me.  Dan'l  will  shoot  with  you  this 
afternoon." 

We  had  lunch,  oysters  that.  Dan'l 
had  raked  on  the  beds  while  we  had 
been  shooting — oysters  fried  as  I  think 
no  one  else  has  ever  fried  them,  cof- 
fee, chops,  pie. 

"Nothin'  but  redhead  for  us  this  af- 
ternoon," grinned  Dan'l,  as  we  got  into 
the  box.  "No  shell  paggers,  coots,  or 
broadbill.  We're  partikler  and  we're 
goin'  to  take  our  pick." 

And    we    did — took   it   so   well   that 
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when  the  lonesomeness  of  the  late  after- 
noon streamed  drably  across  the  bay, 
and  the  lights  from  the  setting  sun 
glimmered  uncertainly  on  our  decoys, 
the  Old  Man  luffed  the  sloop  up  along- 
side the  battery  with  forty-seven  red- 
heads and  one  black  duck  on  board. 

Then  Dan'l  and  the  Old  Man  picked 
up.  It  was  a  long  and  cold  task,  and 
when  the  last  decoy  was  stowed  in  the 
stool  boat,  and  the  battery  unweighted 
and  hauled  aboard,  the  darkness  was 
settling.  And  into  it  we  filled  away 
for  home  with  the  last  of  the  southeast 
wind  at  our  backs. 

"One  hundred  and  twenty-two,"  mut- 
tered the  Old  Man  as  he  gave  up  the 
wheel  to  Dan'l  and  came  below  into  the 
yellow  light  of  the  cabin  lamp.  "One 
hundred  and  twenty-two  and  all  good 
birds.  It's  not  so  bad.  I've  killed  two 
hundred  and  ten,  but  that  was  a  long 
time  ago,  before  you  were  born,  son. 
Birds  are  getting  scarcer  now.  By  the 
time  you're  as  old  as  I  am,  you'll  be 
doing  well  to  kill  ten.  Yes,  boy,  ten 
birds  will  be  a  bag  then,  and  the  bat- 
tery will  be  the  cause  of  it.  Then 
they'll  stop  batteries — when  it's  too  late. 
But,  Lord,  sonny,  what  sport  they've 
been,  what  sport!" 
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THE    LEEWARD    YACHT    CATCHES    A    PUFF ;    TROUBLE 
AHEAD    FOR    THE    STAKE- TUDGE 


YEARS  ago  the  Berlin  Golf 
Club,  made  up  mostly  of 
American  and  British 
residents  of  the  German 
capital,  used  for  its  links 
a  tract  of  land  in  Char- 
lottenburg,  which  it  shared  with  the  sur- 
veying classes  of  the  great  Polytech- 
nicum.  As  the  club's  treasurer  I  once 
had  occasion  to  meet  the  professor  in 
charge  of  these  classes,  and,  after  our 
official  conference^  I  asked  him  whether 
he  wouldn't  care  to  have  a  go  at  golf. 
Looking  at  me  through  his  spectacles 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  wonder 
and  contempt,  he  replied,  "No,  thank 
you;  when  I  grew  to  manhood  I  put 
childish  things  behind  me!"  And  the 
fact  that  the  next  couple  to  us  was  com- 
posed of  the  British  Ambassador  and  the 
German  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Treasury  altered  his  opinion  not  one 
whit. 

Now  it  may  well  be  that  one  of  the 


great  reasons  for  the  almost  complete 
neglect  of  so  fascinating  a  sport  as 
model-yachting  lies  in  the  general  opin- 
ion held  by  the  community  that  it  is 
intrinsically  a  childish  pastime,  quite  un- 
worthy of  grown-ups.  This  comes  un- 
doubtedly from  the  fact  that  the  general 
public's  idea  of  the  sport  is  gathered 
from  watching  children  sail  tiny  craft 
from  shore  to  shore  of  some  small  orna- 
mental pond  in  a  city  park.  The  little 
boat,  usually  bought  in  a  toy-shop,  is 
launched  on  one  side  and  the  youthful 
owner  then  runs  round  to  the  other  edge 
to  receive  it.  But  this  is  not  model- 
yacht  sailing, — it  is  merely  splashing 
about  with  toy  boats. 

Nor  are  the  exquisite  model  imita- 
tions of  famous  racing  yachts  real  model- 
yachts,  that  is,  they  are  not  racing  mod- 
els ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
uninitiated,  an  exact  model  of  the  Re- 
liance, or  the  Columbia,  embodying  all 
the   proportions   of  weight   and    dimen- 
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sion  of  the  original  big  boats,  would  be 
soundly  whipped  by  a  modern  racing 
model  of  the  same  waterline.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  will  appear  later. 

Model-yachting  means,  in  the  sense 
understood  by  experts,  the  designing, 
building,  and  racing  of  miniature  yachts 
which  have  a  load-waterline  of  thirty- 
five  inches  or  longer,  this  being  the  rule 
of  most  model-yacht  clubs  in  America. 
Anything  smaller  is  not  considered  large 
enough  to  develop  all  the  points  of  sail- 
ing and  is  looked  upon  as  a  toy. 

Most  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  a  model  must  be  designed,  and  yet 
a  man  who  attempted  to  turn  out  a 
small  yacht  on  the  "good-luck-and-get- 
there"  plan  would  speedily  find  that  all 
the  points  in  the  designing  of  big  yachts 
come  into  play  here,  the  shape  of  bow, 
stern,  overhang,  sheer,  lines  of  resist- 
ance, and  the  displacement.  In  fact,  the 
last  are  the  only  common  points  in  de- 
signing big  and  little  yachts.  Herreshof 
and  others  often  make  exact  miniature 
models  of  the  hulls  of  their  big  boats, 
which  they  test  for  resistance,  displace- 


ment, etc.,  by  means  of  delicate  appa- 
ratus in  small  tanks  filled  with  water. 
The  full-rigged  models  of  large  boats 
are  used  only  for  ornaments  and  sou- 
venirs. 

It  is  evident  that  the  designing  of  a 
model-yacht  with  a  length  of,  say,  five 
feet  over  all,  is,  to  say  the  least,  no 
child's  play.  By  the  time  the  novice  has 
drawn  out  his  sheer,  body,  and  half- 
breadth  plans,  the  area  and  displacement 
curves,  etc.,  he  will  agree  with  this 
statement  fully.  Nevertheless  much  of 
the  joy  of  model-yachting,  and  satisfac- 
tion later  in  the  performances  of  one's 
boat,  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  crea- 
ture of  one's  own  brain  and  hands. 

One  learns,  too,  a  whole  lot  about 
yachts  and  yachting,  both  big  and  little, 
in  the  course  of  the  designing,  as  well 
as  in  the  construction,  which  comes  next, 
and  is  a  mighty  difficult  though  inter- 
esting task.  In  fact  it  is,  for  one  not 
especially  clever  with  his  hands,  seem- 
ingly impossible.  However,  with  the 
proper  tools,  materials,  and  working- 
room,  plus  much  patience  and  time,  even 
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a  duffer  can  accomplish  wonders,  espe- 
cially after  he  has  turned  out  one  boat ; 
and  even  a  professional  wood-worker 
will  hardly  build  a  champion  first  time 
off. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  solely  to 
arouse  interest  in  this  delightful  sport, 
and  there  is  evidently  not  enough  space 
to  go  into  details  of  material  and  con- 
struction, which  are  described  in  the 
text-books  on  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  necessary  tools  are  very 
simple,  but  that  really  good  wood  is  not 
so  easy  to  find,  for  it  must  be  well  sea- 
soned and  perfectly  free  from  flaws  of 
every  kind.  Mahogany,  cedar,  pine, 
whitewood,  and  other  woods  are  used 
in  building  models,  and  metal  is  about 
coming  into  use.  That  is,  however, 
music  of  the  future. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  build  a 
model  is  to  make  it  a  task  for  the  odd 
hours  during  the  winter,  working  when 
the  spirit  moves.  There  will  then  be 
no  hurry,  and  great  care  can  be  taken 
with  every  detail.  This  is  especially 
true  with  "built-up"  models,  which  are 


timbered  and  planked  like  the  creations 
of  Crowninshield  or  Burgess.  For  tLere 
are  three  methods  of  constructing 
models. 

The  first  is  the  ancient  and  primitive 
one  of  hollowing  out  and  shaping  a  solid 
piece  of  wood.  This  is  the  duffer's  way, 
and  not  a  bad  one  if  well  done,  though  a 
suitable  block  of  wood  is  hard  to  get 
nowadays.  The  second  method  is  the 
"bread  and  butter," — several  planks, 
sawed  out  in  the  middle  (except  the 
lowest  which  forms  the  bottom),  being 
glued  together  and  the  whole  pared 
down  and  dug  out  as  if  it  were  a  solid 
piece.  This  is  also  not  a  bad  way.  But 
all  the  real  experts  look  down  with 
scorn  upon  any  other  method  than  the 
timbering  and  planking  system,  which, 
though  far  more  difficult,  undoubtedly 
turns  out  the  strongest  and  lightest 
boats,  and  offers  a  much  more  interest- 
ing task. 

To  the  hull,  however  constructed,  is 
fitted  the  fin-keel,  now  generally  made 
of  a  thin  piece  of  metal,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  can  be  easily  taken  off.   To  the 
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bottom  of  the  keel  is  fixed  the  cigar  or 
flattened  bulb  of  lead — about  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  it  for  a  four-foot  water- 
line,  though  this  weight  varies  with  the 
individual  yacht.  Then  comes  the  rig- 
ging, which  means  the  fixing  of  the 
mast,  spars,  rudder,  and  sails,  and  each 
of  these  is  an  important  element  in  the 
boat's  quality,  with  many  a  chance  to 
make  improvements  and  many  a  pitfall 
for  the  unwary. 

The  stepping  of  the  mast  and  the  cut 
and  rig  of  the  sails  are  of  primary  im- 
portance, for  the  best  hull  in  the  world 
is  useless  if  the  mast  is  too  far  aft  or 
forward,  or  the  sails  fit  badly  or  are  too 
large  or  small  in  area,  or  the  headsails 
do  not  balance  the  mainsail.  We  are 
speaking  here  of  sloop-rigged  yachts,  for, 
though  there  is  a  recognized  class  for 
schooners  and  many  are  built,  the  single- 
master  is  the  handiest  boat  by  far  for 
racing  purposes. 

Before  putting  our  boat  in  the  water, 
let  us  take  a  critical  look  at  a  typical 
specimen  of  its  kind3  the  Aida,  which  I 
built  myself  and  which  had  the  good 
luck  to  win  the  championship  of  the 
Milford  Club  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  chief 
club  of  that  section.    She  is  by  no  means 
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a  well-built  yacht,  as  her  builder  can 
never  be  anything  but  a  duffer  in  con- 
struction, but  her  lines  are  good  and 
she  "gets  there."  A  glance  at  her  hull 
in  the  cradle  shows  her  good  entrance 
and  exit,  her  broad  aluminum  fin  keel, 
and  the  big  lead  cigar.  She  is  sixty- 
three  inches  over  all  on  deck,  with  a 
waterline  of  fifty  inches  and  twelve 
inches  beam,  a  very  narrow  boat  as  mod- 
els go,  though  a  slight  turnble-home  gives 
her  a  trifle  more  a  little  below  the  deck- 
line.  The  depth  of  the  keel  and  lead 
together  is  fourteen  inches,  measured 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hull. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  this 
model  with  a  big  yacht,  that  the  depth 
of  the  fin  is  much  greater  proportion- 
ately in  the  model.  This  is  because  the 
model  needs  more  lateral  resistance  in 
order  to  make  her  stand  up  in  a  big 
wind,  for  the  breezes  that  the  little 
yachts  have  to  negotiate  are  far  stronger 
in  proportion  to  their  size  than  those  en- 
countered by  big  yachts.  A  model  is 
often  knocked  flat  by  a  powerful  squall, 
but  her  broad  fin  with  its  great  weight 
of  lead  rights  her  in  a  moment,  none 
the  worse,  whereas  the  same  experience 
would   make  a  wreck  of  the   Valkyrie. 
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This  is  the  reason  that  an  ex- 
act model  of  a  large  yacht 
could  not  compete  with  a 
racing  model,  at  any  rate  on 
large  bodies  of  water,  such  as 
big  lakes  or  arms  of  the  sea. 

Aida  boasts  of  a  hollow 
mast,  made  of  two  pieces  of 
pine  glued  together.  She  has 
several  suits  of  sails,  a  very 
big  one  for  light  airs,  a 
working  suit  for  moderate 
winds,  and  a  storm  set  for 
heavy  gales.  The  usual  rig 
of  a  model  consists  of  main- 
sail, jib,  and  foresail,  with 
topsail  for  light  weather  and 
perhaps  a  jib  topsail  or  fly- 
ing jib.  There  is  a  tendency,  for  sim- 
plicity's sake,  to  combine  the  foresails  in 
one,  though  this  offers  less  chance  for 
manipulation  of  the  headsails.  This 
striving  after  simplicity  in  rig  and  ma- 
nipulation again  accentuates  the  differ- 
ence between  big  and  little  yachts.  In 
the  old  days  of  models  the  makers  prided 
themselves  on  imitating  delicately  every 
feature  of  the  rig,  even  to  the  blocks  and 
halyards,  but  model  builders  have  now 
completely  emancipated  themselves  from 
this  old-fashioned  tradition,  and  the  ob- 
ject now  is  to  construct  and  rig  a  boat 
that  can  be  manipulated  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure of  energy. 

With  this  object  in  view  all  kinds  of 
simplifying  and  time-saving  appliances 
have   been    introduced,    so    that,    at   the 
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present  time,  there  is  not  a  fixing  or  a 
cord  on  the  boat  that  does  not  make  for 
use,  with  no  sacrifice  to  the  traditional. 
The  good  old  tar  of  classic  days  who 
turned  out  beautiful  models  of  yachts, 
with  every  block  and  pin  in  place,  would 
be  surprised  to  see  one  of  the  modern 
creations  walk  away  from  his  pride,  for, 
while,  in  coming  about,  he  would  re- 
quire a  minute  or  two  to  loosen  and  haul 
and  belay,  the  modellist  of  to-day  would 
have  to  make  only  two  or  three  move- 
ments with  his  hands  and  throw  his 
boat  off  on  the  other  tack  in  a  few  sec- 
onds. And  the  loss  of  but  a  few  seconds 
in  turning  a  buoy  means  a  lot  in  a  race. 
For  the  same  reason  all  sails  that  are 
not  strictly  necessary  have  gradually 
been  discarded.  For  example,  in  run- 
ning before  the  wind  large  yachts  use  a 
spinnaker  to  balance  the 
mainsail  on  the  other  side, 
and  model-yachtsmen  have 
tried  many  ways  of  using 
this  powerful  sail  on  small 
yachts ;  but  the  experience 
has  always  been  that,  how- 
ever quickly  any  new  scheme 
for  setting  and  taking  off  a 
spinnaker  has  been  made  to 
operate,  this  extra  time  ex- 
pended has  been  too  great  to 
make  up  for  the  added  speed 
of  the  boat. 

Once  the  yachts  are  in  the 
water  and  waiting  to  start 
in  a  race,  the  conditions  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  a  big 
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regatta.  The  same  advantage  of  starting 
to  windward  and  crossing  the  line  first 
after  the  gun  exists,  and  the  same  rules 
of  the  right  of  way  obtain.  And  there 
is  the  same  opportunity  to  show  nice 
judgment  in  the  size  and  set  of  the 
sails  used  for  a  particular  day,  the  right 
time  to  tack,  and  other  points  of  sailing, 
so  that  old  yachtsmen  who  have  taken 
up    model    racing    enjoy    it    immensely. 

There  is  plenty  of  excitement  in  a 
close  race.  When  you  have  three  yachts 
approaching  a  buoy,  each  hoping  to 
round  it  first,  and  three  boats  or  canoes 
containing  the  skippers  following  the 
yachts,  then  look  out  for  squalls.  The 
judges  will  have  all  they  want  to  do  in 
watching  for  fouls,  and  many's  the  mix- 
up  with  excited  and  spluttering  skippers 
has  occurred  under  such  circumstances. 

It  is  obvious  that,  though  a  model 
yacht  is  as  self-acting  as  human  ingenuity 
can  make  it,  nevertheless  her  skipper  and 
crew    cannot    sail    aboard    of    her,    but 


EMERALD,      A      NEW      BEDFORD      CHAM- 
PION 

must  follow  in  some  kind  of  a  light 
craft.  In  quiet  waters,  such  as  the  lake 
in  Prospect  Park,  the  racing  waters  of 
the  important  Brooklyn  Model  Yacht 
Club,  this  craft  is  a  small,  one-man  skiff, 
built  very  light,  with  the  seat  almost  in 
the  middle,  so  that  quick  turns  are  easy 
to  make.  On  rougher  waters,  where 
stronger   breezes   obtain,   this    craft   has 


been  found  to  be  too  slow,  so  that  on 
inland  lakes  of  any  size  canoes  are  gen- 
erally used  for  this  purpose,  while  more 
seaworthy  boats  are  better  for  salt  water 
if  there  is  much  sea  going. 

Of  course,  canoes  are  ticklish,  and 
as  the  skipper,  who  sits  in  the  bow, 
often  forgets,  in  his  excitement,  that  he 
is  not  sitting  in  a  dog-cart  or  a  cat-boat, 
the  "crew,"  who  does  the  paddling,  must 
be  a  master  of  his  implement,  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  an  up- 
set, which  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
spare  rigging,  tools,  and  what-not,  as 
well  as  of  the  race  itself,  for,  thus  re- 
leased from  all  control,  the  model  will 
promptly  run  ashore  with  the  most  per- 
fect serenity. 

The  manipulation  of  the  yacht  in  a 
race  is  very  simple.  When  a  tack  is  to 
be  made  the  skipper  runs  alongside,  or 
approaches  from  behind,  according  to 
the  direction  wanted,  and  simply  slews 
the  boat  round.  If  any  change  in  the 
slant  of  the  sails  is  required  he  runs 
alongside,  and  the  work  is  done  with  a 
couple  of  turns  of  the  hand.  In  start- 
ing to  run  to  leeward,  before  the  wind, 
the  rudder  is  given  a  certain  play  (mere- 
ly by  turning  a  couple  of  small  disks), 
the  main  sheet  let  out,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  headsails  are  eased,  though  this  last 
is  often  not  necessary  in  a  well-balanced 
rig. 

The  great  trouble  with  running  is 
that  squalls  are  apt  to  make  the  model 
yaw  badly,  the  boom  sometimes  flying 
clean  over  to  the  other  side.  This,  how- 
ever, should  make  little  difference^  as 
the  rudder,  which  is  attached  by  a 
sheet  to  the  main  boom,  is  automatically 
pulled  over,  and  the  boat  goes  on  again 
straight  ahead.  The  only  fatal  accident 
that  might  occur  here  would  be  the 
fouling  of  the  main  sheet  round  the  stern 
or  the  rudder-post,  in  which  case  no  time 
is  wasted  in  getting  it  clear,  or  the  boat 
will  be  off,  de'il  knows  whither! 

Many  model-yacht  clubs  exact  a  pen- 
alty of  a  certain  number  of  seconds, 
say  five,  added  to  the  time  of  the  yacht 
for  each  occasion  that  the  boat  is  touched 
while  racing.  This  prevents  a  skipper 
guiding  his  yacht  along  the  course  at  his 
will  and  makes  for  clean  sailing. 

The  two  principal  clubs  in  the  vicin- 
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ity  of  New  York  arc  the  Brooklyn  and 
the  American  Model  Yacht  clubs,  the 
latter  sailing  its  races  off  Bay  Ridge, 
while  the  former  occupies  the  large  ro- 
tunda in  Prospect  Park  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  where  its  boats  sail.  Many 
people  pass  this  rotunda  by  with  no  idea 
of  its  interesting  contents,  but  it  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
especially  interested  in  sailing,  for  the 
workmanship  displayed  in  the  finish  and 
modeling  of  the  yachts  is  exquisite. 

The  chief  trophy  sailed  for  by  these 
two  clubs  is  the  Eagle  Cup,  which  is 
raced  for  every  year  in  the  waters  of  the 
club  holding  it. 

These  clubs  recognize  three  classes  in 
sloops:  first,  having  a  waterline  between 
forty-eight  and  fifty-four  inches ;  second, 
with  a  waterline  between  forty-two  and 
forty-eight,  and  third,  between  thirty- 
five  and  forty-two.  There  is  also  a 
schooner  class  and  a  "Special  Class," 
which  includes  all  boats  not  coming  un- 
der the  other  categories.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  rule  for  the  apportionment  of 
time  allowance,  but  this  is  too  technical 
to  be  interesting  here. 

There  are  several  other  model  clubs 
in  the  United  States,  and  one  or  two  in 
Canada.  Among  the  American  clubs 
the  San  Francisco  Model  Yacht  Club, 
which  holds  its  regattas  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  is  prominent.  In  Nova  Scotia, 
aside  from  the  Milford  Club,  which 
races  on  a  large  inland  lake  near  An- 
napolis Royal,  there  are  clubs  at  Yar- 
mouth, Sydney,  and  Lunenburg,  but,  like 
many  other  things  in  the  old  sea  prov- 
ince, they  are  not  very  progressive. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  no  fun 
is  to  be  had  with  a  boat  smaller  than 
those  of  the  recognized  third  class,  for  a 
lot  of  sport  can  be  got  out  of  yachts  of 
a  yard  over  all  on  deck  or  even  smaller. 
It  seems  almost  a  phenomenon  that, 
though  the  summer  resorts  where  this 
sport  might  easily  become  popular  are 
legion,  so  very  little  of  it  is  attempted. 

The  Milford  Club  started  in  the  chal- 
lenge of  one  man  to  another  to  race  him 
with  boats  turned  out  in  a  day  with  a 
jackknife.  Next  year  something  a  little 
more  elaborate  was  tried,  until  at  last 
four  or  five  men  built  boats  to  sail  for 
the  "Milford  Cup,"  a  wonderful  piece 


of  plate  formed  out  of  copper  by  the 
village  blacksmith!  Like  the  America's 
Cup,  it  is  not  so  much  appreciated  for 
its  intrinsic  value  as  for  its  worthy 
traditions. 

Model-yachting  has  always  been  popu- 
lar in  the  British  Isles,  though  the  Brit- 
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ish  builders  have  generally  lagged  be- 
hind in  "up-to-datedness"  of  rig  and  ap- 
pliances. The  best  text-book  on  the 
sport  is,  however,  by  an  Englishman: 
Model  Sailing  Yachts.  Another  good 
book  is  How  to  Build  a  Model  Yacht, 
by  H.  Fisher. 

A  word  as  to  the  cost  of  a  first-rate 
model.  The  wood  for  a  built-up  model 
should  not  cost  over  a  few  dollars,  and 
the  lead,  wire,  brads,  aluminum,  brass- 
work  and  screws,  paint  and  cordage 
may  vary  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars. 
A  duffer  will  always  pay  more  for  what 
he  gets,  and  he  will  be  lucky  if  his 
boat,  when  finished,  costs  him  less  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars.  This 
means  for  a  yacht  of  a  yard  waterline 
at  least.  One  who  knows  where  and 
how  to  buy  materials  cheaply  will  get 
off  with  much  less  expense. 
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^HE  autobiographer  of  Mr. 
Shackles  might  well  apol- 
ogize for  introducing  a 
tragedy  into  that  which 
is  intended  as  a  chronicle 
more  of  sunshine  than 
shadow.  But  the  tragedy  occurred,  and 
it  left  upon  the  mind  of  Shackles  an  im- 
pression of  many  impressions.  It  is  when 
there  is  a  cloudburst  to  port  that  one  ap- 
preciates the  intensity  of  the  sky's  blue 
to  starboard  and  sees  with  remembering 
eyes  the  rainbow  over  the  taffrail. 

The  Fourth  Engineer  had  typhoid. 
If  he  died,  or  if  others  caught  the  dis- 
ease, the  Hesperides  would  surely  be  held 
in  quarantine  suspicion  at  every  one  of 
the  fever-scared  ports  to  which  she  was 
bound. 

If  the  Fourth  Engineer  survived,  or 
the  nature  of  his  illness  could  be  kept 
quiet,  all  might  yet  be  well.  Therefore 
the  Doctor,  whom  most  of  the  ship's 
company  suspected  of  being  on  "a  pri- 
vate spree,"   had   labored   alone  in   that 
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sultry  cabin,  grappling  with  death  until 
sleep  could  no  longer  be  denied.  It  was 
then  that  he  called  Shackles  out  of  the 
cabin  next  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  Besides  the  Old  Man,  the  Chief, 
and  the  Doctor  himself,  Shackles  was 
the  only  one  in  the  secret.  It  was 
Shackles  who  had  discovered  the  case, 
and — in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound, 
was  the  Doctor's  idea. 

The  Hesperides  left  Jamaica  in  the 
morning.  She  had  taken  on  a  cargo  of 
three  hundred  negroes  for  the  Canal 
Zone,  which  is  the  promised  land  of  the 
West  Indian  black.  Down  in  the  Fourth 
Engineer's  cabin  the  Doctor,  played  out, 
was  sleeping  in  snoreless  depths  on  the 
settee.  In  the  bunk  lay  the  Fourth  En- 
gineer, conscious  but  speaking  none,  he 
being  sensibly  aware  that  he  had  little 
breath  to  spare.  At  intervals  he  winked 
a  brave  eye  at  Shackles,  whose  orders 
were  to  give  the  man  his  dose  and 
"stand  by"  in  the  intervals. 

On    deck    the    negroes    were    singing 
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their  farewells  to  Jamaica,  which  was 
still  looming  in  the  clouds  astern.  Their 
voices  came  in  muffled  chorus  to  the 
strained  ears  in  that  cabin  below.  It 
was  a  mawkish  sort  of  wail.  But  by 
and  by  the  song  changed,  for  sorrow 
rolls  from  the  darky's  heart  like  water 
from  a  dipper's  tail.  Now  it  was  a 
lively  lilt,  and,  as  they  danced  to  it  their 
bare  feet  slapped  on  the  deck  over  the 
dying  engineer's  head. 

Yoh  t'ink  dat  Jenny's  a  fool, 

Yoh  t'ink  dat  Jenny's  a  fool, 

Yoh  t'ink  dat  Jenny's  a  fool, 

To  marry  a  naygur  man ! 

Night  came  and  the  Doctor  awoke. 
Then  he  and  Shackles  slept  four  hours 
about.  It  was  the  Doctor's  watch  when 
the  end  came — about  six  o'clock  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  Shackles  heard  the 
Doctor  calling  somebody  by  a  name 
which  will  rouse  the  last  fighting  spark 
even  in  an  arrant  coward.  At  the  sound 
of  it  Shackles  started  out  of  his  sleep. 
In  a  flash  he  saw  the  picture — the  Doc- 
tor leaning  forward  with  a  set  face  and 
the  Fourth  Engineer  half-raised  in  bed, 
as  if  the  last  flicker  of  life  were  respond- 
ing to  the  flighting  call. 

But  it  was  too  late.  At  the  cross- 
roads of  the  disease  the  man  had  taken 
the  wrong  turning.  The  Fourth  Engi- 
neer fell  back  heavily — dead. 

There  was  a  terrible  silence  in  that 
cabin  for  half  a  minute;  then  the  Doc- 
tor said  in  a  queer  voice: 

"A  hard  name  to  call  a  dying  man, 
but — I've  seen  it  haul  'em  back." 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he 
turned  to  Shackles. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here.  The  bo's'n  '11 
do  the  rest." 

Shackles  went  back  to  his  own  cabin 
and  slept  again.  He  was  awakened  about 
10:30  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  by  the 
Doctor,  who  was  in  a  dress  uniform. 

"The  starboard  gunport  in  half  an 
hour,"  said  he.  "Thought  you  might 
like  to  see  it." 

Five  minutes  before  the  time  set  for 
the  burial  at  sea  the  ship's  bell  began  to 
toll.  Shackles  noted  that  the  sun  was 
obscured  and  it  looked  ugly  to  the  south- 
west. The  officers  and  some  of  the  crew 
assembled  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  lower 
deck,  near  the  cabin  of  the  late  Fourth 


CALLING  SOMEBODY  BY  A  NAME  WHICH 

WILL     ROUSE     THE      LAST     FIGHTING 

SPARK  EVEN  IN  AN  ARRANT  COWARD 

Engineer.  The  body,  shrouded  in  can- 
vas and  with  two  fire-bars  sewn  in,  was 
brought  out  when  the  Old  Man,  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  British  Naval  Re- 
serve commander,  arrived  and  gave  the 
signal.  Then  the  uniformed  cortege 
moved  quietly  along  the  alley  to  the 
starboard  gunport,  which  yawned  upon 
a  leaden  sea.  The  body  was  laid  on  the 
grating  and  the  Old  Man  began  to  read 
the  funeral  service. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  the  square 
patch  of  sea  beyond  the  gunport-  became 
flecked  with  white.  A  hissing  moan 
came  out  of  the  ocean  and  a  cold  draft 
fluttered  the  leaves  of  the  Old  Man's 
prayer-book.  4 

The  squall  struck.     The  sea  was  a 
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flat  mass  of  foam;  the  rain  hissed  and 
the  wind  shrieked;  but  the  Old  Man 
went  on  reading,  although  not  a  word 
could  be  heard.  Once  he  glanced  at  the 
Chief,  who  raised  his  left  hand  and 
pressed  a  button.  Far  away  an  electric 
bell  trilled  and  the  throbbing  of  the 
engines  ceased. 

Into  that  uneasy  lull  which  follows 
the  stopping  of  machinery  in  mid-ocean 
came  the  sobbing  of  the  wind  and  the 
harsh  protest  of  the  driven  sea.    .    .    . 

"...  therefore  commit  this  body  to 
the  deep,"  read  the  Old  Man  in  a  loud- 
er, huskier  voice. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  second.  A  flash 
of  white,  a  splash  that  was  barely  heard, 
and  the  tempest-tortured  ocean  closed 
over  the  Fourth  Engineer. 

It  was  the  Doctor,  himself,  who  dis- 
persed the  shadow  which  threatened  to 
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hang  over  the  ship  all  day.  By  noon 
the  squall  had  snorted  away  to  leeward ; 
the  sun  came  out  and  presently,  by  one 
of  those  magic  changes  peculiar  to  the 
tropics,  there  was  not  a  wisp  of  cloud 
in  all  that  wide  sky  or  along  its  razor- 
edged  horizon. 

The  Doctor  gathered  together  the 
Cattle  Prince,  the  Chief,  the  Purser,  and 
Shackles,  and  the  "bones"  were  rattled 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Cattle  Prince. 
Somewhat  fortified,  the  Doctor  present- 
ly raised  objections  to  the  dirges  of 
death  and  disaster  rendered  by  the  im- 
pressionable negroes.  He  went  among 
them  with  his  gusty  temper  and  pres- 
ently had  the  three  hundred  blacks  mus- 
tered on  the  forward  deck. 

"Now  stay  that  way  till  I  tell  you  to 
move,"  said  he. 

He  then  got  a  small  table  from  the 
dispensary  adjoining  his 
cabin,  also  a  little  case  of 
tiny  instruments  and  several 
thin  phials. 

"What  the  dickens  is  he 
up  to  now?"  asked  Shackles 
of  the  Chief. 

The  Chief  stroked  his 
beard  and  said,  with  his  half- 
senile  chuckle:  "Watch. 
There'll  be  ructions  in  a 
minute." 

The  lined-up  negroes 
were  suspiciously  and  fear- 
fully watching  the  Doctor  as 
he  dribbled  the  syrupy  con- 
tents of  the  phials  upon  two 
small  glass  plates.  When  he 
had  also  examined  his  tiny 
instruments  he  said  to  a  big 
negro,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  line: 

"Stand  up  here.  Have 
you  ever  been  vaccinated?" 

"N-no,  M-Massa  Doc- 
tor." 

"Then  roll  up  your  sleeve 
and  be  vaccinated !" 

Then  there  was  panic 
among  the  three  hundred 
negroes.  They  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  they  had  all 
been  vaccinated ! — not  once 
but  many  times! — only  last 
week. 
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Forthwith  the  Doctor  delivered  an  ad- 
dress and  an  ultimatum.  They  were 
going  to  the  Canal  Zone  to  work.  If 
they  were  not  vaccinated  they  would  die 
of  horrible  diseases  in  the  big  ditch. 
Also,  the  'Merica  man  who  was  digging 
the  canal  was  growing  downright  par- 
ticular, and  the  'Merica  doctor  at  Colon 
would  not  let  them  ashore  unless  they 
showed  signs  of  recent  vaccination.  To 
be  turned  back  from  the  doors  of 
the  promised  land  would  be  too  bad, 
wouldn't  it? 

"Now,  then,  dear  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," concluded  the  Doctor,  "step  up 
and  be  vaccinated." 

The  Doctor  started  into  his  big  job. 
He  had  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  he 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  line,  flourishing 
his  little  "scratcher"  and  rubbing  in  vac- 
cine and  pattering  away  like  some  open- 
air  quack  who  cries  "Next!"  and  dilates 
on  the  virtues  of  his  cure-all  as  he  ap- 
plies it. 

His  wit  and  good-humor  won  the 
confidence  of  the  negroes,  but  now  and 
then  there  was  a  case  of  cowardice. 
Then  the  Doctor  would  scratch  his  own 
arm,  and  rub  in  some  syrupy  stuff  in 
order  to  convince  the  coward  that  it 
didn't  hurt  a  bit. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  Shackles  felt 
anxious  about  the  Doctor's  left  arm, 
which  was  fairly  starred  with  vaccina- 
tions. 

"Look  out  you  don't  give  yourself 
small-pox,  Doctor,"  said  he. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  said  the  Doctor, 
half  turning.  But  all  at  once  his  face 
became  very  severe,  although  his  eyes 
twinkled. 

"Look  here,  Dr.  Shackles,"  said  he  in 
a  loud,  aggrieved  voice,  "I  think  you 
might  lend  me  some  assistance  at  times. 
I've  been  jabbing  away  here  until  I'm 
tired,  and  there  are  nearly  two  hundred 
of  'em  left." 

He  handed  the  astonished  "Dr." 
Shackles  one  of  the  little  instruments 
and  commanded  him  to  get  busy. 

"Take  your  vaccine  from  this,"  said 
he,  carefully  indicating  one  of  two 
syrupy  glass  plates.  "I'll  use  the  one 
I've  got." 

"But- "  stammered  Shackles. 

"Go  ahead  and  don't  talk,"  said  the 


Doctor.  "It's  perfectly  simple,  and" — 
his  voice  fell  to  a  whisper — "the  stuff  on 
your  plate  is  vaseline.  Vaccine  comes 
high  and  this  scrooge-of-a-company 
sends  me  to  sea  short  of  sticking-plaster. 
Go  on.     You  can't  hurt  anybody;  but 


THE      SENORITAS      APPEARED      IN      THE 
STREETS,     FLIPPING     THEIR     MAN- 
TILLAS OVER  THEIR  SHOULDERS 

don't   make   a  mistake  about  the  plate 
you  use." 

So  "Dr."  Shackles,  "assistant-surgeon" 
of  the  good  ship  Hesperides,  went  to 
work  and  "had  a  bully  time  jabbing 
niggers,"  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  a 
New  York  skyscraper  office.  And  he 
imitated  the  Doctor  in  such  close  detail 
that,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had  vac- 
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cinated  his  own  arm  in  a  dozen  places 
for  the  encouragement  of  cowards. 

But,  in  thus  "jabbing"  himself,  did 
Shackles  by  any  chance  mix  the  plates? 
Ah!  as  the  three-volume  novelist  used 
to  say,  Time  alone  will  tell  and  the 
Sequel  will  show! 

Through  a  mist  that  was  more  of 
marsh  than  of  ocean,  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  appeared  like  some  ghost-land, 
and  Shackles,  who  was  on  the  bridge, 
got  his  first  glimpse  of  the  Spanish 
Main. 

The  mist  thinned;  the  sun  shone 
through;  and,  like  a  picture  developing 
on  velox  paper,  the  Port  Said  of  the 
West,  Colon,  spread  along  a  flat  shore. 
It  was  a  grimy-looking  town  composed, 
at  first  sight,  of  low  roofs,  telegraph 
poles,  ship  masts  engine  steam  and 
yellow  hospital  buildings.  A  little  to 
the  right  of  the  town's  center,  however, 
there  was  a  sharply  defined  change,  as 
if  a  line  had  been  drawn  between  the 
slip-shod  Panama  of  olden  days  and 
the  later  spotless  town  of  Panama 
Americanized.  It  was  the  not  imagi- 
nary line  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Canal   Zone. 

When  the  medical  authorities  boarded 
the  Hesperides,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Old  Man  and  the  Doctor  were 
anxious.  Passengers,  crew,  and  the 
three  hundred  negroes  were  mustered 
on  deck  and  the  American  doctor  pa- 
raded the  line  like  an  adjutant,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  bestow  a  keen  glance 
on   anything  that  looked  jaundiced. 

The  vaccinations  were  all  right  (of 
course,  at  that  stage,  vaseline  and  vac- 
cine produced  the  same  appearance) 
and  everything  else  was  all  right,  ex- 
cept —  there  was  one  man  not  account- 
ed for.  Where  was  he?  Dead? 
Humph !  And  what  disease  did  he 
die  of? 

The  American  doctor  was  a  sane, 
sympathetic  sort  of  soul.  He  talked 
with  the  Doctor  in  private.  The  Doc- 
tor explained  that  the  Fourth  Engineer 
had  been  drinking  in  New  York,  eating 
cheap  food,  swallowing  cheap  whisky, 
and  so  forth.  He  had  acquired  a 
typhoid  germ  and  he  hadn't  been  able 
to  throw  it  off.  He  had  died  and  he 
was    buried    and    every   precaution    had 


been  taken.  There  was  no  reason  in  the 
world  to  suppose 

"Right-O !"  said  the  American  doctor, 
who  knew  a  straight  story  when  he 
heard  one,  and,  as  the  ship's  surgeon 
said  afterward,  he  felt  like  confessing 
about  the  vaseline  right  then  and  there 
and  letting  the  old  scrooge-of-a-company 
bear  the  consequences. 

Anj^way  the  Old  Man  was  pleased  at 
getting  the  Hesperides  up  to  the  wharf; 
so  pleased  that  in  a  sad  moment  he 
granted  the  Doctor  and  the  Chief  leave 
to  take  a  holiday-run  over  to  the  City  of 
Panama.  Within  five  minutes  the  party 
included  Shackles,  the  Purser,  and  the 
Cattle  Prince. 

While  waiting  for  the  train,  Shackles 
wandered  around  Colon.  That  which 
had  at  first  suggested  a  town  of  crumb- 
ling antiquity  seemed,  on  closer  inspec- 
tion, a  mushroom  boom-town  that  had 
reared  itself  in  brazen  newness  over- 
night. Front  street  and  the  Calle  Bol- 
ivar appeared  to  be  lined  with  saloons, 
and  the  side  streets  were  worthy  of  this 
second  Port  Said.  The  population  was 
apparently  made  up  of  negroes,  Spanish 
half-breeds,  slouchy  constables,  Panama 
Railroad  employees,  and  a  type  of  white 
man,  who  wore  a  wide  hat,  sat  by  a 
saloon  table  on  the  sidewalk,  and  stated 
upon  the  slightest  provocation: 

"Panama's  a  hell  of  a  hole!" 

One  man,  a  merchant,  mistook  Shack- 
les for  a  newspaper  man  and  pleaded 
thus: 

"Don't  write  about  the  canal.  We're 
tired  of  hearing  and  reading  about  the 
canal.  Just  say  the  canal  is  doing  very 
well,  thank  you,  or  don't  say  a  thing 
about  it.  There  are  other  things  in  Pan- 
ama. 

And  indeed,  while  everybody  and 
everything  on  the  surface  suggested  the 
canal,  to  Shackles  there  was  much  that 
was  more  interesting,  if  less  important. 
Despite  grime  and  vice  and  fever  hospi- 
tals, there  was  an  atmosphere  of  romance 
here. 

This  was  the  strip  of  land  over  which 
men  had  wrangled  and  fought  and  died 
ever  since  the  white  man  set  foot  on  it. 
There  was  the  River  Chagres,  sliding 
past  Cristobal,  a  slimy  serpent  whose 
poisonous    breath    had     sent    successive 
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armies  to  the  yellow  death 
— Balboa's  men,  Morgan's 
men,  de  Lesseps's  men,  and 
countless  others.  Right  on 
that  point  had  stood  San 
Lorenzo,  the  Spanish  fort 
which  the  pirate  Brodely 
conquered  only  after  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  defenders  were  reduced 
to  thirty  and  the  place  was 
fired  by  a  burning  rag  shot 
in  upon  an  arrow  by  a  dying 
buccaneer.  Right  in  that 
bay,  too,  at  the  close  of  the 
fight,  the  buccaneers  had 
made  free  with  the  flip  can 
in  honor  of  their  glorious 
victory  and  piled  up  four 
vessels,  including  Morgan's 
flagship,  upon  the  reefs. 
That  was  the  record  spree, 
if  the  world  but  knew  it! 

Even  after  the  train 
started  out  of  Colon  for  the 
Pacific  city,  and  the  Doctor, 
the  Chief,  the  Purser,  and 
the  Cattle  Prince  were 
swapping  stories  of  a  cer- 
tain age  and  hue,  Shackles 
sat  by  the  window  with  his 
chin  in  his  hand  and  looked 
out,  not  upon  the  canal  cuts, 
but  upon  the  weed-twined 
ruins  of  French  machinery 
which  lined  the  great  ditch 
over  all  its  fifty  miles. 

One  had  to  see  that 
tragic  strip  of  the  continent 
to  realize  the  undaunted 
Balboa  who  crossed  it  with 
his  armor-weighted  men, 
marching  through  those 
deadly,  steaming  morasses,  to  be  reward- 
ed in  the  end,  nevertheless,  by  the  stag- 
gering sight  of  the  great  bubble  of  the 
Pacific!  Then  Morgan,  more  military 
and  naval  genius  than  buccaneer,  who 
led  thirteen  hundred  picked  pirates  across 
the  fatal  Isthmus,  sacked  the  fabulously 
wealthy  city  of  Panama,  and  marched 
back  with  over  $2,000,000  in  Spanish 
loot,  his  men  reduced  by  half  through 
wounds,  fever,  thirst,  starvation,  and 
deadly  reptiles. 

Shackles,  dreaming  by  the  train  win- 


THE  DOCTOR  SAT  ON  THE  RAILING  AND  BEAT  TIME 
TO  THE  MUSIC 


dow,  seemed  to  see  the  wide  swath  that 
pirate  army  cut  through  the  jungle — a 
swath  marked  at  every  half-mile  or  so 
by  a  dead  or  dying  man  who  had  fallen 
out  of  the  ranks.  Or  perhaps  that  swath 
was  cut  by  the  forty-niners  who,  before 
railway  days,  took  the  Isthmian  short  cut 
from  the  east  to  California  and  died  by 
the  score  between  Aspinwall  (now 
Colon)  and  the  Pacific. 

Yes,  the  merchant  was  right.  There 
were  more  things  in  Panama  than  a 
canal. 
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There  was  Panama  City  itself,  per- 
haps the  oldest  European  town  in  the 
New  World.  And  to  Shackles  it  was 
truly  a  foreign  land.  Jamaica  had  been 
English,  but  this  was  Spain,  although 
the  Spanish  master  was  ousted.  It  was 
still  old  Spain  and  Spain  it  would  remain 
for  many  a  day  }^et. 

As  the  sunset  came  and  its  rays  struck 
athwart  the  turrets  of  the  old  cathedral 
and  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  city,  the 
senoritas  appeared  in  the  streets,  flipping 
their  mantillas  over  their  shoulders;  the 
padre,  in  his  somber  gown  and  shovel  hat, 
came  walking  along  with  his  pious  jowl 
and  his  downcast  eyes ;  the  chimes  of  the 
cathedral  and  of  the  many-niched  Church 
of  Sant'  Anna  rang  out  over  the  plaza's 
buzz  of  Latin-American  life ;  everywhere 
sounded  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  the  air 
smelled  of  Spanish  cigarettes  and  that 
faint,  fascinating  odor  so  peculiar  to  all 
tropic  towns. 

The  Hesperidians  engaged  lodgings  at 
a  hotel  on  the  Avenida  Central  and 
facing  the  Plaza  of  Sant'  Anna.  At  the 
railway  station  the  Cattle  Prince  had  de- 
parted alone  in  a  carriage,  having  first  re- 
marked to  his  companions  (with  careful 
off-handedness)  that  he  must  really  call 
upon  "his  friend,  the  President  of  the 
Republic."  At  the  hotel,  as  a  result,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Hesperidians 
could  muster  no  more  Spanish  than  the 
clerk  could  English.  The  situation  was 
saved  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  that 
ancient  steamship  bore,  the  Experienced 
Traveler. 

The  Experienced  Traveler  seemed  de- 
lighted to  find  the  party  in  the  throes  of 
untraveled  ignorance.  He  made  as  much 
of  their  predicament  as  was  possible,  pre- 
tending for  a  while  that  he  could  not 
understand  what  the  difficulty  was;  then, 
turning  to  the  clerk  with  a  smile,  he 
burst  out  in  a  volley  of  fluent  Spanish. 
This  resulted  in  rooms  being  assigned  to 
the  adventurers. 

The  Experienced  Traveler  disap- 
peared as  he  had  come,  after  refusing  an 
invitation  to  stay  and  dine.  He  ex- 
plained his  hither-  and  whitherness  mere- 
ly by  waving  his  hand  languidly  and 
murmuring  something  about  "taking  a 
steamer  for  San  Francisco." 

That  was  the  last  Shackles  saw  of  the 


Experienced  Traveler  for  two  years, 
when  he  met  and  hailed  him  in  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  The  Experienced 
Traveler  stared  blankly  at  Shackles  on 
this  occasion  and  refused  to  recall  his 
fellow-voyager.  But  he  did  say  that  the 
past  meeting  was  not  at  all  impossible, 
as — with  that  earth-encompassing  wave 
of  the  hand — he  "traveled  around  a  good 
deal." 

Ah,  well,  he  was  only  a  mildly  amus- 
ing mystery  and  everybody  agreed  that  he 
was  a  good  riddance.  At  dinner  the 
Cattle  Prince  (who  had  left  his  card,  the 
President  being  out)  opened  champagne, 
in  order  that  he  might  personally  repre- 
sent Latin-American  hospitality.  The 
Doctor,  the  Purser,  and  the  Chief  had 
previously  sampled  other  things,  and 
Shackles  was  full  of  the  day's  dreams  and 
realities.  In  less  than  six  hours  he  had 
lived  many  lives.  He  had  pursued  his 
dogged  course  as  Morgan,  hungered  for 
wealth  as  a  forty-niner,  suffered  hope 
and  despair  with  de  Lesseps,  and,  as 
Balboa,  he  had  discovered  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

After  dinner  a  Panamanian  band 
played  in  the  Plaza  under  the  hotel's 
second-story  veranda.  The  Doctor  sat 
on  the  railing  and  beat  time  to  the  music. 
In  some  manner  he  lost  his  balance.  "La 
Paloma"  would  have  come  to  an  untime- 
ly and  discordant  end  had  not  the  Purser 
grabbed  an  uprearing  leg  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Shackles,  the  Chief,  the  Cat- 
tle Prince,  and  two  waiters,  hauled  the 
cheerful  medico  back  to  safety. 

But — no  more!  A  record  of  that 
night's  further  adventures  shall  have  no 
place  in  these  respectable  chronicles. 
Other  young  people  might  be  led  astray, 
as  Shackles  was  that  evening.  Speaking 
in  confidence  to  his  autobiographer,  how- 
ever, Shackles  said  he  remembered  some- 
body ejecting  a  Panamanian  jehu  from 
his  own  vehicle  and  the  said  vehicle  be- 
ing driven  about  a  foreign  city  by  five 
wild-eyed  brigands;  of  some  altercation 
with  a  Panamanian  policeman,  who  bolt- 
ed when  the  Doctor  lost  his  temper;  of 
the  Chief  telling  the  Purser  how  his  first 
wife  had  been  a  "good  old  soul" ;  of  the 
Purser  shedding  copious  tears,  and  of  the 
Cattle  Prince  steering  the  caravan  to 
places    which    invariably    had    changed 
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their  location  since  the  days  when  he 
said  he  knew  his  Panama  like  a  guide- 
book. 

Through  it  all  Shackles  was  conscious 
of  two  things  that  are  still  his  Panama 
by  night.  Through  all  the  changing 
scenes  and  sounds,  there  was  Spanish 
music  playing  in  the  distance,  and  at  in- 
tervals there  hummed  across  the  city  the 
chime  of  old  Sant'  Anna. 

Somehow  or  other — it  is  never  wise  to 
inquire  too  closely  into  how  such  things 


happen — the  sailing  of  the  Hesperides 
from  Colon  was  delayed  three  hours. 
What  the  Old  Man  said  to  the  Chief 
and  the  Doctor  and  the  Purser,  Shackles 
never  asked.  But  later  on  the  Old  Man 
fixed  a  mildly  stern  eye  upon  Shackles 
himself  and  growled  like  a  disturbed 
ocean  liner: 

"Look  here,  young  man,  if  you  don't 
want  to  be  treated  as  a  passenger  and  this 
occurs  again,  I'll  strike  you  off  the  ship's 
articles!" 


(To  be  continued.) 


HAWSE  WORK 

By  CHARLES  BADGER  CLARK,  JR. 

STOP !    there's    the    wild    bunch    to  Shorty  is  down  with  his  hawse  in  a  heap ; 

right  of  the  trail,  Might  have  pulled  in  for  a  gully  so  deep. 

Heads  up  and  ears  up   and  ready  Reddy  he  rides  like  he's  tired  of  his  life ; 

to  sail,  Ought   to   be   thinkin'    that  he's   got   a 

Led  by  a  mare  with  the  green  in  her  eyes,  wife — 

Mean  as  the  devil  and  nearly  as  wise.  Shrinkin'  and  thinkin'  of  bones  that  may 

Circle   'em,   boys,   and    the   pass   is   the  crunch? 

place;  No!    Yip!    we've  headed  the  mare  and 

Settle  your  heels  for  a  rowellin'  race.  her  bunch! 

Oh,  hawse  work!  the  sweep  and  the  drift  °h>  hawse  work!  the  rip  and  the  tear 

of  it!  of  it! 

Hawse  work!   the   leap   and   the  lift  Hawse  work!   the   dip  and  the   dare 

of  it!  of  it! 

Who  wants  to  fly  in  the  empty  blue  sky  Life   flutters   high  when  you're   lookin' 

When  he  kin  ride  on  the  hawse  work!  t        t0  die; 

That  is  the  fun  of  the  hawse  work. 

Ay !  and  they're  off  in  a  whirlwind.     So !  H{ ,  and  you>re  foolish  f of  oncC)  oU  j 

Straight  in  the  line  we  don  t  want    em  Strealdn>  ;t  straight  for  the  trap  in  the 

t0Z°'>  pass 

Light-footed,  wdd-hearted,  look  at  'em  IntQ  the  cafion  ^  hoof.thunder  drums— 

TT     .   ,                 .           .         .             .  Where  is  that  holdup?     Hmp,  there  he 

Head    em,  now!  rowel,  and  turn  loose  comes 

TTtri      i       i    i       •         ii          i         ii  Crow-hoppin'  down  from  the  bluff — too 

Whee!  and  the  rip  and  the  rush  and  the  late' 

n      i  ■  j       i         \   i        i  •     •  )             •    »  Damn !  and  they're  gone  for  a  tour  of  the 

Kattlin  rocks  and  the  whippin  mesquite !  State ' 


Oh,   hawse   work!    the   swing   and   the  Oh,  hawse  work!  the  rant  and  the  fuss 

swell  of  it!  of  it! 

Hawse  work!   the  sing  and   the  yell  Hawse  work!  the  pant  and  the  cuss 

of  it!  of  it! 

Holler  good-bye  to  the  dull  and  the  dry,  Yet  when  I  sigh  and  the  world  is  a  lie 

Leave  'em  behind  on  the  hawse  work.  Give  me  a  day  on  the  hawse  work! 


A  FEW  ACRES  AND  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

By  E.  P.  POWELL 

How  People  Have   Found    Comfort,  Health,   Happiness   and  a 
Living  on  a  Small  Farm 


NE  of  our  writers  on 
country  life  informs  us 
that  two  thousand  a  year 
meant  at  one  time  "all 
the  comforts  and  some 
luxuries,"  but  that  now 
no  luxuries  and  few  comforts  can  be  se- 
cured on  such  an  income.  The  state- 
ment is  incorrect  in  fact,  and  it  carries 
a  false  intent.  In  the  first  place,  there 
were  practically  no  two  thousand-dollar 
incomes  in  our  country  one  hundred 
years  ago,  or  even  in  1850.  The  num- 
ber of  farmers  that  took  in  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  gross  income,  in  1860  did 
not  exceed  one  to  a  township.  They 
grew  their  own  food  and  lived  inside 
their  own  labor. 

The  common  comforts  were  plenty  of 
pork,  eggs,  beans,  potatoes,  and  corn,  all 
sorts  of  vegetables;  and  the  luxuries 
were  a  very  few  strawberries  that  began 
to  be  cultivated  about  1840,  with 
plenty  of  cream,  some  schooling,  and 
church  picnics.  At  present  the  list  that 
must  be  obtained  of  the  grocer  is  greatly 
enlarged  and  the  list  of  things  that  go 
to  market  is  somewhat  longer.  There  is 
more  to  be  bought  and  less  to  be  grown. 
What  we  mean  by  "back  to  the  coun- 
try" is  not  back  to  any  old-time  comforts 
and  pleasures,  but  back  to  raising  your 
own  supplies,  stopping  a  large  share  of 
your  expenses,  and  getting  as  close  as  you 
can  to  a  balance  between  outgoes  and  in- 
come. A  sensible  writer  says,  "The  mid- 
dle-class home  is  a  home  of  perpetual  ef- 
fort to  make  expenditure  and  income 
dovetail ;  it  is  a  place  that  taxes  every  re- 
source of  mind  and  body ;  a  home  hardly 
worth  having  because  it  turns  love  into 
weariness." 
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If  this  is  true  in  the  town,  of  neces- 
sity, it  is  not  so  of  necessity  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  is  all  we  care  to  prove.  It 
is  true,  however,  of  the  country,  if  you 
insist  on  bringing  city  manners  and  city 
tastes  with  you,  and  if  you  insist  on 
making  money  the  gauge  of  success.  If 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  plenty  to  eat 
and  enough  to  clothe  you,  and  if  you  will 
learn  to  understand  Nature,  so  as  to  get 
the  poetry  of  everyday  life  into  your 
living,  as  well  as  the  prose,  then  you  will 
give  to  country  life  another  coloring. 

I  handed  my  enthusiastic  friend  a  card 
headed  Easy  Country  Comforts  and 
asked  him  to  write  me  a  list  of  what  he 
thought  these  to  be;  and  he  wrote:  Milk, 
Real  Cream;  Ice  Cream;  Eggs  as  the 
Hens  Laid  Them;  Just  as  Many  Fresh 
Berries  as  You  Want;  One  Cake  of 
Honey  on  the  Table  Each  Day,  and  a 
Thousand  Pounds  to  Draw  From;  Po- 
tatoes That  Have  Not  Laid  in  the  Sun 
Till  Bitter;  Green  Peas,  String  Beans, 
and  Sweet  Corn  Right  Out  of  Your 
Own  Garden;  Sour  Milk  and  Butter- 
milk and  Cream  Cheese ;  Robin's  Nests 
on  Your  Porch  and  All  Kinds  of  Birds 
Singing  to  You  from  Daybreak  Till 
Sunset;  Pure  Air  and  Absolutely  Safe 
Water  Out  of  a  Drilled  Well;  Quiet 
When  You  Want  It,  and  a  chance  for 
hammocks  under  the  trees;  best  of  all, 
plenty  to  think  about  and  plenty  of  work 
to  do.  Then  he  handed  the  card  back 
to  me  with  a  triumphant  air. 

It  really  is  astonishing  what  Nature 
offers  in  exchange  for  common  sense  and 
how  extremely  stingy  she  is  with  people 
who  are  lazy,  ignorant,  and  unimagina- 
tive. It  is  no  use  for  anyone  to  go  into 
the  country  to  be  happy  just  by  force; 
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especially  if  they  rely  on  violets  and 
pinks  and  birds  to  make  them  happy; 
when  they  do  not  even  know  one  flower 
or  bird  or  fruit  from  another  and  do  not 
care  to  know. 

My  conviction  is  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  school  in  each  large  city  to  teach 
applicants  how  to  be  happy  in  the  coun- 
try— how  to  get  acquainted  with  coun- 
try things,  and  how  to  enjoy  them. 
Something  of  this  sort  is  under  way 
through  the  work  of  our  agricultural 
colleges,  and  of  that  we  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  next  month.  It  needs, 
however,  a  special  department  in  all  our 
city  schools,  where  those  who  wish  can 
go  and  prepare  themselves  rationally  for 
country  life. 

I  wrote  to  three  of  my  farmer  friends 
to  know  what,  in  their  opinion,  was 
necessary  to  make  a  farmer's  family 
happy,  or  at  least  contented.  One  re- 
plied, "If  starting  over  again,  I  would 
not  buy  to  exceed  twenty  acres,  al- 
though I  own  considerably  over  one 
hundred.  Twenty  acres  is  quite  as  much 
as  a  man  can  apply  his  mind  to  thor- 
oughly and  deeply,  as  well  as  his  tools, 
and  make  the  very  best  of  his  life.  If 
I  bought  more  than  that  it  would  be 
to  control  my  surroundings,  and  then 
I  would  plant  the  extra  acres  all  to  for- 
ests. The  trees  would  shelter  me  and 
in  the  end  would  make  a  valuable  crop, 
almost  without  work  or  worry. 

"Of  my  twenty  acres  I  would  plant 
five  to  orchard,  five  to  small  fruits,  five 
to  grass  and  grain,  and  the  other  five 
should  be  taken  up  with  vegetables  and 
flowers  and  lawns.  I  would  have  no 
large  crops  of  any  sort  and  no  one  lead- 
ing crop.  If  anything  took  precedence 
it  would  be  apples.  I  hold  that  these, 
if  properly  understood,  properly  culti- 
vated and  handled,  make  the  one  most 
advantageous  and  most  useful  of  all 
products  for  a  small  farm. 

"In  the  small  fruit  garden,  after  find- 
ing my  local  market  and  asking  its  ad- 
vice as  to  what  should  be  planted,  I 
would  grow  those  things  most  in  de- 
mand. In  the  orchard  I  would  follow 
the  same  rule,  but  at  no  point  would  I 
let  the  market  crowd  out  the  home  idea 
— home  supply  always  standing  first. 

"My  steady  aim  in  all  things  would 


be  to  cut  out  expenses.  I  would  aim  to 
be  independent  of  all  outside  supplies, 
only  this  should  not  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  what 
costs  more  than  it  is  worth.  You  say 
we  can  buy  almost  anything  cheaper 
than  we  can  produce  it.  That  is  not  so. 
Try  it  with  a  field  of  wheat,  or  of  corn, 
and  considering  the  quality  and  what 
you  can  do  with  your  own  homegrown 
stuff,  nothing  purchasable  can  take  the 
place  of  what  you  grow. 

"I  should,  however,  probably  buy  my 
flour  and  possibly  my  cornmeal  and  a 
few  of  the  vegetables — simply  because 
there  are  so  many  things  to  be  grown  in 
these  days  that  we  must  leave  to  others 
a  part  of  the  work.  Of  the  small  fruits, 
strawberries  might  not  suit  my  land;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  strawberries  have  not 
suited  my  clay  soil.  This,  however,  is 
the  first  principle,  to  make  home  very 
closely  independent  of  market.  Then 
I  would  have  my  own  eggs  and  chickens, 
my  own  milk,  veal  and  pork. 

Watching  the   Cash   "Outgoes" 

"My  second  point  would  be  to  have 
a  moderate  surplus  for  market;  just 
enough  of  each  product  to  keep  myself 
and  my  family  comfortably  busy,  month 
after  month.  I  am  talking  about  the 
sort  of  home  in  the  country  that  I  would 
prefer.  There  surely  are  localities  where 
it  is  advisable  to  concentrate  on  a  single 
money  crop.  If  I  lived  under  such  con- 
ditions, however,  I  think  I  should  get 
the  money  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
move  into  town  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

"Cutting  down  sharply  on  outgoes,  a 
country  family  living  as  I  have  described 
does  not  need  over  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year  for  cash  expenses.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  include  the  purchase  of 
costly  pianos  or  sending  my  boys  to  a 
costly  college.  These  large  expenses 
must  be  managed  one  by  one,  rather 
than  all  in  a  lump.  Once  in  a  year  or 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  with. economy 
as  a  rule,  we  can  allow  for  an  extra  ex- 
pense. 

"I  would  have  a  bank  account  from 
the  start,  for  if  anybody  needs  to  know 
exactly  how  his  finances  stand,  it  is  the 
man  who  buys  almost  everything  from 
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Nature,  and  not  from  the  grocer.  The 
first  ten  dollars  put  into  a  savings  bank, 
at  four  per  cent,  suggests  the  first  one 
thousand-dollar  bond  at  five  per  cent. 
And  while  you  may  form  a  close  habit — 
a  too  close  habit — of  saving,  you  prob- 
ably will  form  a  habit  of  not  wasting. 
My  experience  is  that  most  of  our  com- 
fort and  independence  is  thrown  away  in 
slop  barrels,  in  rotten  apple  heaps,  in 
shiftless  cultivation  and  moldy  pork 
and  tools  exposed  to  the  weather.  Lay 
up  a  few  dollars  annually,  taking  them 
out  of  the  waste  piles,  not  out  of  your 
comforts,  and  you  will  have  a  happy 
feeling  that  you  are  independent  of  bad 
seasons  and  bad  men." 

This  letter  came  from  a  man  of  rare 
qualities,  a  good  deal  of  native  common 
sense,  but  not  highly  educated  with  col- 
legiate qualifications.  My  second  letter 
brought  me  this  reply: 

'Common  sense  will  do  it;  nothing 
else  will.  Looking  ahead,  most  of  our 
troubles  come  from  forgetting  something, 
carelessness.  I  lost  a  fine  horse  the 
other  day  because  my  hired  man  forgot 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  let  her  loose 
with  a  frisky  cow.  I  had  a  big  doctor's 
bill  to  pay  last  spring,  over  sixty  dollars, 
because  a  plumber  forgot  to  scrape  off 
a  poison  cement  from  my  well  pipes. 
Another  hundred  dollars  went  because 
we  used  water  from  a  shallow  well  after 
a  dry  spell.  The  earth  had  cracked  with 
a  drought,  and  when  the  rains  fell  they 
washed  surface  matter  into  the  well.  By 
foresight  I  should  have  had  an  absolutely 
safe  well. 

"My  opinion  is  that  almost  all  such 
losses  as  sick  wives,  loafing  boys,  lame 
animals,  broken  tools  are  preventable.  In 
the  first  place,  I  would  make  sure  of 
health  on  a  country  place,  above  every- 
thing else.  I  would  have  through  venti- 
lation, wholesome  diet,  plenty  of  good 
cheer,  safe  water,  a  sleeping  room  for 
each  one  in  the  familv.  You  probably 
think  that  I  have  had  some  experience, 
and  I  surely  have,  but  I  have  learned, 
and  now  if  I  were  to  start  over  again, 
I  would  look  out  that  my  family  would 
not  get  diseased  or  enfeebled  or  morbid 
through  preventable  causes.  One-half 
our  country  families  come  short  of  inde- 
pendence and  happiness  along  this  line. 


They  have  too  much  of  the  morbid  and 
sick. 

"When  I  began  country  life  I  had 
lots  of  theories,  and  we  surely  had  a 
good  farm  to  start  with.  But  I  worked 
like  a  horse  and  my  wife  wore  herself 
out,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  we 
were  only  just  even.  Every  year  I  had 
to  allow  in  my  expense  account  one  hun- 
dred dollars  on  doctors'  bills;  another 
one  hundred  on  repairs — and  so  it  went. 
Our  nerves  were  wearing  out  as  well  as 
our  muscles,  and  we  were  growing  old 
three  times  as  fast  as  there  was  any  need. 
We  had  not  started  right,  and  the  diffi- 
culty was  a  half-dozen  of  these  things 
that  are  so  often  overlooked.    - 

Good  Air,   Good   Water,   Good  Habits 

"I  have  now  a  driven  well  and  safe 
water.  I  have  a  four-horse-power  en- 
gine to  do  my  hard  work  indoors  and 
out,  with  a  dynamo  to  light  our  house. 
We  make  a  fair  allowance  for  rest,  not 
so  much  on  Sunday  as  on  every  day  in 
the  week.  We  have  found  out  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  overwork.  We  start 
early  in  the  morning,  take  moderate 
noonings,  and  shut  down  our  man  power 
and  boy  power  and  woman  power  when 
the  birds  do.  We  are  trying  to  apply 
common  sense  and  to  mind  Nature.  We 
obey  her  orders  whenever  we  hear  them. 

"In  short,  if  you  wish  to  be  inde- 
pendent in  the  country  you  have  first  got 
to  learn  how  very  dependent  you  are  on 
good  air,  good  water,  good  habits,  good 
associations.  My  oldest  boys  left  home 
as  soon  as  they  could  get  away.  That 
was  what  first  set  me  thinking.  I  could 
not  deny  that  for  some  reason  they  did 
not  love  the  country.  I  could  see  that, 
if  I  were  a  boy,  I  would  do  just  as  they 
had  done.  Then  I  realized  that  my 
country  home,  like  most  other  country 
homes,  was  no  home  at  all — only  a 
makeshift.  We  had  left  out  the  most 
important  things. 

"I  am  ashamed  to  add  that  I  had 
smoked  up  the  value  of  three  good  wells 
and  a  fifty-barrel  cistern  and  a  four- 
horse-power  engine  and  a  silo  and  a  good 
many  other  important  accessories  to  a 
comfortable  life.  I  had  no  engine,  elec- 
tric or  otherwise,  on   the  place   as  yet, 
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although  there  was  a  brook  behind  my 
house  with  a  hundred  horsepower  going 
to  waste  everj'  day.  So  it  was  in  every 
direction.  I  was  tugging  away,  and  my 
boys  with  me,  at  work  that  ought  to  have 
been  done  by  that  brook.  My  younger 
boys  now  stay  at  home,  are  in  fact  part- 
ners with  me,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
could  be  hired  or  persuaded  to  leave 
their  country  home. 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  not  tell  you 
that  I  have  an  automobile  to-day,  and 
it  was  paid  for  out  of  last  year's  income 
— we  are  not  mortgaged  for  it — it  is  not 
for  display,  and  not  altogether  for  pleas- 
ure, but  because  it  fits  exactly  into  the 
necessities  of  a  progressive  farm  life.  It 
is  power  brought  to  the  country  house 
door  and  barn  door,  as  steam  power 
could  not  be.  I  go  to  church  in  an  auto- 
mobile and  I  carry  my  fruit  to  market 
in  an  automobile.  We  use  it  for  pleas- 
ure and  we  use  it  for  work.  I  count 
both  of  these  uses  legitimate  in  farm 
life ;  work  and  play,  and  the  automo- 
bile is  specially  adapted  to  help  toward 
both  these  ends." 

My  third  letter  brought  a  response 
along  different  lines.  The  writer  says 
in  part:  "The  trouble  with  farming 
is  that  there  is  no  ideal  that  is  being 
worked  for.  The  old  style  of  farming 
is  going  out  and  the  new  style  is  not  yet 
well  defined.  A  good  many  come  into 
the  country  with  a  notion  that  its  life 
is  about  three-quarters  fun.  I  have 
neighbors  that  quit  work  and  drive  to 
every  show  and  picnic  and  grange 
meeting,  or  even  circus,  that  happens 
along,  leaving  hay  exposed  in  the  field, 
grain  on  the  threshing  floor,  apples  on 
the  trees  that  ought  to  be  picked,  and 
certain  wastes  in  all  directions.  This 
cuts  into  their  year's  account  amazingly; 
only  they  don't  know  it  because  they 
keep  no  accounts.  But  by  and  by  the 
auctioneer  gives  them  their  financial 
standing,  under  the  hammer. 

"On  the  other  hand  I  have  neighbors 
who  never  go  anywhere,  only  to  church; 
who  wear  dirty  clothes  every  day  in  the 
year;  have  no  luxuries,  and  no  indul- 
gences but  tobacco  and  beer,  and  their 
children  have  no  relaxation  but  going  to 
school.  The  only  ideal  before  these 
people  is  simply  to  get  enough  to  eat  and 


drink,  and  they  surely  get  it.  Between 
the  two  classes  I  do  not  know  which  is 
the  most  to  be  despised. 

"The  first  lot  spends  every  dollar 
earned,  and  more.  The  women  will  not 
help  out  of  doors,  keep  their  minds  fixed 
on  fancy  articles  of  dress,  know  nothing 
of  the  fine  art  of  soil  culture,  or  even  of 
child  culture.  They  go  to  church  to  ex- 
hibit clothes.  Everything  goes  down  to- 
gether; home  life  and  religious  life  and 
individual  life.  The  second  lot  grows 
to  be  semi-savages. 

Art  in  Farm  Work 

"I  think  it  is  my  ideal  that  has  saved 
us  from  either  of  these  classes.  I  love 
work,  not  for  work's  sake,  but  because 
it  involves  art  and  science.  The  farmer 
is  the  only  real  artist  extant.  He  is 
sculptor  and  painter  and  architect,  that 
is,  if  he  understands  what  he  is  about. 
The  wife  must  see  with  her  husband. 
In  her  present  state  of  evolution  woman, 
as  a  rule,  prefers  the  town  to  the  coun- 
try. The  old-fashioned  woman  loved 
her  home,  if  her  horizon  was  narrow 
and  her  knowledge  mostly  neighborhood 
gossip  or  religion.  Our  girls  have  not 
yet  got  quite  far  enough  along  with  the 
change  that  is  taking  place  to  be  inde- 
pendent. Send  them  to  agricultural  col- 
leges, instead  of  schools  for  French  and 
fashions. 

"I  put  our  home  life  into  direct  rela- 
tion with  our  State  Experiment  Station 
and  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington.  My  family  grew  up  as 
experimenters.  They  learned  the  latest 
truths  concerning  animal  life  and  plant 
food  and  fertilizers  and  soils.  We 
learned  to  seek  betterment  all  the  time. 
Our  enthusiasm  was  wakened  to  better 
ourselves,  while  we  created  better  ber- 
ries and  better  vegetables,  and  to  this  end 
we  had  our  own  experiment  garden. 
One  boy  developed  a  patch  of  wonderful 
new  gooseberries;  another  could  lead  his 
friends  through  a  little  vineyard  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  new  kinds  of  grapes 
— some  of  them  of  extraordinary  quality. 

"This  was  steadily  creating  an  ideal 
life.  Home  got  to  be  a  very  big  word. 
We  did  not  miss  the  social  life  of  town, 
because  with   less  people  we  had  more 
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intimate  acquaintance  with  things.  As 
a  whole  the  family  had  a  very  large  and 
usable  amount  of  ornithology,  botany, 
and  entomology  at  hand.  We  bought 
books,  but  they  were  along  the  line  of 
our  life  work. 

"The  end  with  us  is  to-day  achieve- 
ment; knowing  how  to  do  things  in  the 
best  way  and  getting  them  well  done. 
We  have  so  long  practised  along  this  line 
that  we  think  involuntarily  of  what  we 
shall  undertake  each  day  to  improve  the 
property.  I  think  the  habit  of  keeping 
memoranda  one  of  the  most  important 
for  a  farmer.  Monday  we  will  trim 
suckers  from  the  trees  in  the  orchard ; 
Tuesday  we  will  pick  pears  and  store 
them  for  ripening;  Wednesday  we  will 
have  a  boat  ride,  crossing  the  lake  for 
huckleberries,  and  Thursday  we  will 
need  a  couple  of  hours  for  building  a 
new  grape  arbor. 

'And  so  it  runs,  day  by  day,  and  little 
things  are  no  more  overlooked  than  big 
ones.  Work  and  play  blend  together  as 
Martin  Luther  made  work  and  worship. 
We  look  out  for  the  practical,  the  finan- 
cial accounting,  but  that  really  .  is  not 
the  end;  accomplishment  is  the  finality. 
We  speak  of  high-grading  our  apples  as 
a  fine  art,  and  of  pleasing  our  customers 
as  Titian  pleased  his  patrons." 

These  replies  were  from  three  men 
of  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  capac- 
ity, men  capable  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves, and  better  yet  of  learning  from 
experience.  Sum  up  their  advice  and 
you  get :  ( 1 )  Country  homemaking 
must  be  done  with  brains,  and  a  def- 
inite purpose.  (2)  You  must  learn 
first  of  all  to  cut  out  waste  if  you  ever 
expect  to  be  independent.  It  is  not  so 
much  what  we  earn  as  what  we  save. 
A  large  part  of  our  bills  for  outgoes 
can  be  eliminated  by  right  sort  of  coun- 
try life.  (3)  Do  not  attempt  big 
things,  but  simply  to  live,  covering  well 
what  you  undertake.  Twenty  acres 
seems  to  be  about  enough  for  anyone 
to  carve  into  a  good  home  in  these  days. 
(4)  Look  out  for  ruts;  a  right  sort 
of  home  is  a  school,  and  everyone  in 
the  family  should  be  learning  every  day, 
and,  above  all,  learning  to  apply  what 
}  ?.  discovers. 

agree  with  all  three  of  my  friends 


substantially.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure 
that  most  country  homemakers  require 
more  than  five  or  six  acres  to  do  their 
best  on.  A  thoroughly  good  garden  life 
does  not  require  more  than  that  num- 
ber of  acres.  A  friend  of  mine  in  a 
little  garden,  not  more  than  half  an 
acre  in  size,  raised  this  season  twenty- 
five  dozen  roasting  ears  of  corn,  five 
bushels  of  tomatoes,  green  peas  and  but- 
ter beans  for  the  family  through  the 
whole  summer,  mustard  and  spinach  for 
greens  in  abundance,  three  barrels  of 
new  potatoes,  all  the  herbs,  radishes, 
peppers,  etc.,  that  could  be  required  by 
a  family,  while  on  the  fences  hung  lima 
beans  and  squash  vines.  In  addition 
there  was  a  continuous  supply  for  three 
months  of  nasturtium  blossoms  and 
sweet  peas. 

Stnall  Success  vs.  Large  Failure 

A  little  garden  of  this  sort,  enthusi- 
astically worked  in  and  brought  to  per- 
fection, is  better  than  a  larger  attempt 
and  a  failure.  However,  this  same  man 
had  a  little  apple  orchard  of  an  acre, 
and  a  fruit  garden  of  half  an  acre,  in 
which  he  grew  currants  and  raspberries 
for  market  as  well  as  home  use.  Of 
apples  he  gathered  early  and  late  from 
twenty  trees  close  on  to  four  hundred 
bushels.  His  little  homestead  or  farm, 
including  the  house-lot  and  barn-lot  and 
drives,  altogether  was  less  than  five 
acres. 

I  am  dealing  with  figures  a  little 
more  than  I  like,  but  I  will  vouch  for 
the  following.  It  is  brains  and  train- 
ing that  we  need,  and  the  figures  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  A  farmer  in 
western  New  York,  from  a  single  acre, 
sent  to  market  three  hundred  and 
eighty-six  barrels  of  apples,  which  re- 
turned him  four  dollars  per  barrel.  He 
had  beside  this  twenty-seven  barrels  of 
second-class  fruit.  Altogether  he  took 
in  $1,646.50  and  he  paid  out  $242.50. 

I  am  very  far  from  suggesting  that 
a  raw  country  homemaker,  without 
training  and  instinct,  can  duplicate  this 
case,  but  something  of  this  sort  is  going 
to  be  the  fruit  gardening  of  the  future 
— after  agricultural  education  has  got 
a  good  grip  on   the  people.     It  can  be 
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done  when  we  have  learned  how  to 
save  every  ounce  of  fertilizing  ma- 
terial, how  to  crowd  the  land  with 
humus,  and  how  to  fight  our  an- 
tagonists with  skill.  Yes,  one  more 
thing  must  come,  we  must  learn  how  to 
get  at  the  consumer  without  so  many 
middlemen. 

Taking  accurate  account  of  six  fami- 
lies that  I  have  myself  induced  to  under- 
take country  home  building,  I  find  that 
two  of  them  owe  their  success  decidedly 
to  the  women  of  the  family;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  training  which  girls  can 
now  get  in  agricultural  colleges  is  going 
to  make  them  very  sharp  competitors 
in  many  branches  of  horticulture.  The 
farm  woman  no  longer  lives  a  life  of 
isolation,  but  with  the  telephone  and 
rural  free  mail  delivery  is  in  close  con- 
tact with   social   life   and   business  life. 

The  new  industrial  education  makes 
cooking  and  housekeeping  close  asso- 
ciates with  providing  things  to  be 
cooked,  and  so  cooking  them  that  they 
shall  conduce  to  health.  A  farmer's 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  In  the  country  home  the  woman 
must  love  Nature  more  than  she  does 
shopping  and  society.  Asking  a  farmer 
why  he  had  failed,  he  replied  sig- 
nificantly, "Ask  my  wife." 

In    this    search    for    independence    I 


have  not  failed  to  take  counsel  with  the 
women.  An  ambitious  little  lady  lives 
near  me,  who  grows  about  everything 
that  she  likes  to  see  grow,  and  wastes 
many  a  dime  in  doing  it.  It  is  the 
esthetic  in  her  that  does  the  mischief, 
for  women  have  been  too  long  confined 
to  the  flower  garden  part  of  tillage. 
However,  this  little  woman  has  secured 
independence. 

Not  far  from  her  lives  another,  Cor- 
nell trained,  who  has  as  much  zeal  for 
vegetables  as  for  caladiums  and  violets. 
She  knows  just  how  to  make  the  soil 
lift  itself  into  all  sorts  of  good  things, 
wasting  nothing.  Asking  this  fine  wo- 
man the  key  to  her  success  in  garden- 
ing, she  answered,  "Oh,  nothing,  only 
getting  up  at  daybreak,  and  doing  most 
of  my  garden  work  in  the  cool  fresh- 
ness of  morning." 

I  am  not  sure  but  this  answer  con- 
tains a  great  deal  more  than  the  mas- 
culine mind  will  quickly  measure.  We 
know  enough  to  do  our  intellectual 
work  when  the  body  is  in  its  best  con- 
dition; why  not  also  our  physical  work? 
The  problem  of  rest  counts  in  very 
sharply  with  the  problem  of  achieve- 
ment. It  pays  not  to  overwork.  Our 
best  ways  of  work  should  first  be  found 
out;  each  one  for  himself;  no  shirking, 
no  suicide. 


WHEN  SAP  RUNS  SWEET 


By  WILLIAM  GERARD  CHAPMAN 

Illustrated  by  Clarence  Rowe 


ATE  in  March,  perhaps, 
your  wife  said,  "Robert, 
guess  what?  New  maple 
sugar!  Manton's  says  it's 
just  in  the  market.  Straight 
■id    from    Vermont    and    ab-so- 


lute-ly  pure.  Isn't  it  delicious  ?  I  knew 
you  had  a  sweet  tooth,  you  dear  boy,  and 
I  had  a  cake  of  it  sent  up.    Taste  it." 

You  kiss  her  and  tell  her  she's  a  dear, 
thoughtful  little  wife  to  remember  your 
fondness  for  maple  sugar,  and  you  take 
a  piece  of  the  light  brown,  sugary  stuff 
and  put  it  in  your  mouth.  She  watches 
you  with  the  pleased,  frank  interest  of 
a  child — which  she  is  at  this  moment — 
as  you  crush  the  lump,  rolling  your  eyes 
in  ecstasy  as  boylike  as  her  smile  is  girl- 
ish, for  you  can't  speak — you  glutton,  to 
take  such  an  enormous  mouthful  at  one 
bite ! 

When  you  can  get  a  word  out  you  say, 

"Delicious!     Reminds  me  of "    You 

hesitate.  The  first  cloying  sweetness 
gone,  you  smack  your  lips  searchingly  to 
catch  a  certain  elusive  flavor  you  antici- 
pated, but  can't  quite  put  your  tongue  to. 

As  she  watches  you  expectantly,  her 
smile  fades  and  a  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment takes  its  place.  She  knows  pretty 
well  by  this  time  what  those  two  little 
perpendicular  creases  mean  up  there  be- 
tween your  eyes.  She  feels  the  disap- 
pointment more  than  you,  too,  and  you 
are  quick  to  see  it  and  smooth  out  the 
two  lines  continuing  north  from  the 
bridge  of  your  nose.  You  tell  her  she 
is  just  exactly  as  sweet  as  though  the 
maple  sugar  had  been — well,  maple 
sugar.  It  isn't  her  fault  that  you  simply 
can't  get  a  piece  of  the  real  thing  in  any 
shop  in  the  city — not  even  at  Manton's, 
down  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  they 
keep  only  the  choicest  groceries.  And 
ask  the  highest  prices,  too.     You  only 
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go  there  for  your  favorite  brand  of  cof- 
fee— no  other  store  carries  it — and  occa- 
sional delicacies,  such  as  pure  maple 
sugar. 

What's  wrong,  anyway,  with  the  hon- 
est farmer  folk  ?  Why  can't  you  get  the 
kind  of  maple  syrup  and  sugar  that 
grandfather  used  to  make  up  in  York 
State,  which  you  can  taste  even  now 
when  you  close  your  eyes  and  step  back 
into  the  past  about — well,  quite  a  few 
years  ? 

Ah,  now  you  recognize  that  insipid 
flavor  of  the  piece  you  just  ate.  Brown 
sugar.  Or  was  it  glucose  ?  Well,  it  was 
one  or  the  other.  With  maple  sugar 
fetching  so  much  a  pound,  and  brown 
sugar  selling  at  only  so  many  cents,  why, 
that's  the  answer  to  the  remark  about 
the  farmer  folk. 

However,  it  isn't  all  in  the  adultera- 
tion. It's  partly  in  the  new-fangled  way 
of  making  maple  syrup  and  sugar.  How 
can  you  expect  the  real,  dark,  sweet, 
mapley  tasting  sugar,  with  just  the  right 
tang  of  wood  smoke,  from  sugar  made 
in  an  "evaporator?"  That's  a  discour- 
agement at  the  start  to  the  production 
of  real  maple  sugar,  anyway.  Too  com- 
mercial, too  high-geared,  too  perfectly 
systematized  for  squeezing  out  the  last 
penny — along  with  the  flavor. 

You  remember  the  first  evaporator 
that  invaded  the  mountains.  Old  Squire 
Beecroft  installed  one  in  his  big  sugar 
bush  over  by  Bald  Knob,  and  half  the 
countryside  came  to  gape  on  the  day  of 
the  first  run  of  sap.  The  contraption 
was  merely  a  long  series  of  shallow  pans, 
each  one  opening  into  another  a  little 
lower  down,  and  all  set  in  a  sort  of  long 
brick  fireplace.  The  sap  ran  into  the 
highest  pan  out  of  a  spigot  in  the  bottom 
of  a  great  cask  into  which  the  sap  was 
poured  as  it  was  gathered  from  the  tree 
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buckets.  Thicker  and  thicker  it  grew  as 
it  made  the  journey  down  to  the  lowest 
pan,  from  which  it  was  drawn  off — 
syrup.  How  can  you  get  the  required 
flavor  of  the  fire  in  maple  syrup  made 
with  such  mechanical  exactitude,  like 
turning  out  a  threshing  machine  or 
weaving  a  bolt  of  linen  ?  That  in  itself 
is  a  poor  enough  way  of  making  maple 
syrup — except  for  revenue  only — but 
turn  your  back  and  close  your  eyes  so 
you  won't  see  it  further  desecrated  with 
some  common,  ordinary  facto ry-made 
sweet  stuff. 

Oh,  well,  I  dare  say  there  is  here  and 
there  a  farmer  who  doesn't  adulterate, 
the  ones  you  and  I  are  related  to,  once 
or  twice  removed — honest  as 
the  day  is  long,  I'll  have  you 
know.  Well,  leave  it  to  the 
other  fellow,  then — the  job- 
ber, the  wholesaler,  the  man- 
ufacturer, or  whatever  he's 
called;  he'll  fix  it  up  so  its 
own  mother  maple  tree 
wouldn't  know  it,  just  so  we 
consumers  won't  get  a  drop 
of  pure  syrup  for  our  buck- 
wheat cakes  or  a  piece  of  real 
sugar.  Doggone  'em  for  sel- 
fish money  grubbers,  say  I ! 

The  further  back  we  go 
into  the  history  of  maple 
syrup  the  clearer  it  becomes 
that  only  one  ingredient  is 
needed  to  produce  the  pure  stuff — fire. 
Maple  sap  was  mixed  with  fire  to  pro- 
duce syrup  away  before  my  eight-times 
granddaddy  stepped  ashore  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  he  first  learned  how  to  make 
the  delicious  sweetening  for  his  corn 
mush  from  the  committee  of  welcome. 
Lo!  the  poor  Indian,  how  he  smacked 
his  lips  over  his  chunk  of  venison 
smeared  with  the  sweet  of  the  maple ! 
Maybe  Lo's  method  of  making  syrup 
was  as  good  as  any,  though  it  must  have 
been  a  bit  tedious ;  he  reduced  the  sap  by 
dropping  hot  stones  in  it.  And  as  glu- 
cose hadn't  been  invented  and  he  didn't 
know  brown  sugar  from  green,  he  pro- 
duced a  better  article  than  my  ancestor's 
descendant  can  buy  in  this  day  of  the 
pure  food  law,  though  perhaps  he  ran 
an  equal  chance  of  burning  his  fingers. 

Just  to  regain  your  customary  sweet 


RECOLLECT  NOW 

NIGHT, 


IF  YOU  HAVE  THE  SNIFFLES  TO- 
I'LL   DOSE   YOU   GOOD" 


temper,  cast  out  of  your  mind  the  poor 
adulterated  stuff  you  get  nowadays. 
Smack  your  lips  in  memory  of  the  maple 
sugar  you  made  when  Bud  and  Petey  ran 
their  own  sugar  bush  of  fourteen  maples 
in  the  wood  lot  over  on  the  ridge.  Petey 
probably  is  Peter  Schoonmaker  now, 
daddy  to  a  flock  of  little  Schoonmakers, 
maybe  a  selectman,  or  even  in  Congress; 
you  don't  know — it's  a  long  time  since 
that  spring  of  the  fourteen-tree  sugar 
bush  over  on  the  ridge,  and  you  haven't 
set  eyes  on  him  since  you  left  home  to 
accept  a  position  down  in  New  York 
City — perhaps.  Though  you  did  find  a 
job  after  a  certain  period  that  you 
haven't  spoken  about  very  often,  now 
that  your  belt  is  well  filled  out  again. 

But  Bud — you  know  Bud.  He's  in  a 
silver  frame  on  your  wife's  sewing  table, 
standing   with    one    arm    thrown    stiffly 
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AND  SUDDENLY  LET  LOOSE  A  WILD  YELL 
AT    NOTHING  AT  ALL 

over  the  handle  bar  of  a  velocipede — the 
picture  man's,  not  Bud's,  worse  luck! — 
resting  against  an  exactly  perpendicular 
tree  trunk  and  a  picket  fence,  with  ships 
sailing  in  a  drab  sea  in  the  background. 
Petey's  Uncle  Jut  had  gone  hence 
from  this  vale  of  tears  the  year  before, 
leaving  Aunt  M'liss  all  alone  to  run  the 
farm — forty  acres  of  discouraged  soil  and 
a  ridge  covered  with  pine,  hemlock  and 
hardwood,  including  fourteen  sugar 
maples.  So  Petey  came  over  from  Big 
Hollow  to  help  her  wrest  a  living  from 
her  estate,  and  you,  disdaining  the  de- 
lights of  village  life,  came  over  to  help 
him  make  sugar.  During  the  summer 
you  and  Petey  had  made  spouts  from 
twelve-inch  lengths  of  sumac,  that  low, 
bushy  tree  with  the  conical  red  clusters 
at  the  branch  ends.  You  pushed  the 
pith  out  of  them  with  a  stout  wire,  fash- 
ioned them  into  shape,  and  then  laid 
them  away  in  the  attic  against  sugaring 
time. 


Just  about  the  period,  say  in  late  Feb- 
ruary or  early  March,  when  winter's 
backbone  had  sustained  a  compound 
fracture,  you  noticed  that  the  sun  began 
to  warm  up  things  along  in  the  early 
forenoon,  making  you  wish  you  could 
shuck  your  heavy  coat.  The  nights  were 
still  cold  and  the  pump  often  had  to  be 
thawed  out  in  the  morning,  but  directly 
the  sun  came  up  the  snow  lost  courage 
and  began  a  sullen  retreat  down  into  the 
softening  earth,  and  then  got  sweeter 
tempered  and  turned  with  a  right  good 
will  to  the  business  in  hand  of  supplying 
the  thirsty  tree  roots  with  a  spring  tonic. 

Freezing  nights  and  thawing  days 
gave  the  hint  you  needed  for  going  up  to 
the  attic  and  digging  out  the  sumac 
spouts,  and  then  down  to  the  cellar,  from 
which  you  snaked  up  the  big  iron  potash 
kettle.  Nice  little  teapot,  that,  about 
three  feet  across  the  top,  big  enough  for 
a  Japanese  family's  bath-tub.  Then 
while  it  was  being  scraped  and  scalded 
clean  by  Aunt  M'liss,  you  and  Petey 
brought  up  the  sled  you  had  used  in 
breaking  Brindle  and  Spot,  the  yearling 
steers,  to  the  yoke,  and  loaded  it  with 
the  kettle  and  the  spare  milk  pans  and 
other  things,  and  started  off  for  the  bush 
with  Dasher  wagging  himself  in  circles 
around  the  cavalcade  like  a  furry  pin- 
wheel. 

Good  old  Dash !  Genuine  thorough- 
bred Scotch  shepherd — well,  almost,  any- 
way; at  least  nine-tenths.  Not  the 
smallest  part  of  the  load  were  the  eat- 
ables stowed  in  the  capacious  maw  of  the 
kettle  by  Aunt  M'liss.  Um-m!  I  could 
do  with  one  of  those  crisp  fried-cakes 
this  very  minute! 

"Don't  you  boys  get  your  feet  wet, 
and  don't  burn  yourselves,"  admonished 
Aunt  M'liss  as  you  and  Petey  bent  to 
the  yoke  and  started  off  across  the  pas- 
ture lot. 

"Yes'm,"  answered  Petey,  saving  his 
breath  for  the  business  in  hand. 

"Recollect  now,  if  you  have  the  sniffles 
to-night  I'll  dose  you  good.  Put  your 
hat  on,  you  Bud!  What'd  your  ma  say 
if  she  saw  you?  Good-bye.  Be  good 
boys  and  I'll  have  pop-overs  for  you  for 
supper."  . 

You  could  hardly  wait  to  get  to  the 
ridge.     You  strained  at  the  yoke  with 
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Petey  and  made  good  time  over  the  thin 
snow  crust  until  you  came  to  the  "crick" 
at  the  far  side  of  the  pasture.  Then  you 
let  up,  sat  on  the  load  for  a  breathing 
spell  and  wiped  the  dew  from  your  fore- 
head. 

"Gee,  I'd  like  to  peel  down  to  my 
galluses,  but  I  don't  dast;  Aunt  M'liss 
'ud  have  a  cat  fit  if  she  saw  me,"  puffed 
Petey. 

"Double  dare  you,"  you  tempted,  but 
Petey  only  said,  "Aw,  shucks.  Why 
don't  you?    Le's  go  on." 

You  crossed  the  creek,  noting  that  for 
the  first  time  in  months  you  could  see 
some  evidence  of  its  being  a  real  running 
stream.  The  grip  of  the  winter-old  ice 
had  loosened,  and  in  the  middle  of  its 
expanse  ever  widening  rifts  in  the  once 
iron-hard  sheathing  showed  the  dark 
green,  spirited  water  that  gurgled  and 
splashed  in  apparent  delight  at  gaining 
its  voice  and  freedom  again.  There  was 
a  quickening  flow  in  your  veins,  too,  that 
morning,  and  you  seized  handfuls  of 
snow  and  threw  it  into  the  rifts  and 
watched  it  sucked  out  of  si 


denly  let  loose  a  wild  yell  at  nothing  at 
all,  quite  as  much  to  your  own  astonish- 
ment as  to  that  of  the  birds  and  four- 
footed  things  within  hearing. 

A  cotton-tail  sat  up  in  its  tracks  for  a 
brief  second  and  then  put  for  the  fringe 
of  aiders  like  all  possessed.  "Sic  'im, 
Dash!"  Petey  yelled,  and  Dash  justified 
his  name,  but  without  avail.  Bunny's 
track  was  lost  in  a  maze  of  others,  and 
Dash  returned,  his  tail  wagging  a  re- 
quest, seconded  by  his  joyous  bark,  that 
you  "do  it  again"  and  scare  up  another 
cotton-tail.  He'd  be  ready  this  time ; 
just  give  him  another  chance. 

You  were  pretty  well  tuckered  out 
when  you  got  to  the  ridge,  but  you 
couldn't  waste  time  in  resting,  so  eager 
were  you  to  begin  operations.  Petey 
seized  the  auger,  ready  fitted  with  an 
inch  bit,  while  you  gathered  up  an  arm- 
ful of  spouts  and  pressed  an  elbow  in  the 
hollow  of  a  load  of  nested  milk  pans, 


"HUH,  SMARTY  !"  AND   GRABBED   A    HANDFUL  OF   SNOW   AND  TRIED 
TO  WASH   HIS  FACE 
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holding  them  against  your  ribs  as  you 
made  the  rounds  of  the  maples  and  de- 
posited two  or  three  taps  and  pans  at 
each.  Petey  wasn't  long  at  his  work,  as 
the  old  tap  holes  were  good  enough  in 
most  cases,  needing  only  re-drilling;  and 
as  he  finished  his  work  at  each  tree  you 
drove  the  spouts  into  the  holes  with  the 
flat  of  the  hatchet  and  set  the  pans  be- 
neath, propping  them  up  level  with 
stones  or  twigs.  Soon  the  drops  of  crys- 
tal clear  sap.  were  falling  into  the  pans, 
and  you  both  turned  to  the  business  of 
setting  up  the  kettle  and  building  the 
fire. 

How  mellow  and  sweet  was  the  air, 
laden  with  the  spice  of  balsam  and  pine, 
wine-like  in  its  urge  upon  the  senses. 
Crisp  and  tingling,  yet  with  the  winter 
chill  softened,  you  drew  in  great  lung- 
fuls that  kept  the  blood  racing  through 
your  young  body.  The  sap  flowed  faster 
that  morning  through  other  veins  than 
those  of  the  maples  on  the  wood  ridge. 
To  you,  spring  was  officially  ushered  in 
with  the  first  run  of  sap. 

The  old  fire  arch  needed  some  repairs, 
and  you  and  Petey  dug  away  the  snow 
and  uncovered  the  big  stones  with  which 
you  rebuilt  it.  Then  the  huge  iron  kettle 
was  suspended  across  it  with  a  stout 
green  sapling,  and  you  started  to  lay  the 
fire  beneath.  An  armful  of  dry  shavings 
and  "stove-lengths"  brought  from  the 
house  was  thrust  under  the  pot,  and  then 
you  secured  the  surrounding  ground  for 
fairly  dry  branches  from  windfalls  and 
laid  by  a  big  supply  of  firewood,  bank- 
ing it  up  around  the  outside  of  the  arch 
to  dry  out  when  the  fire  was  started. 

It  was  tough-  work  waiting  for  enough 
sap  to  run  to  fill  the  kettle.  You  whiled 
away  the  time  in  fooling,  snow-balling 
Dasher  and  each  other,  and  trying  to 
trail  down  partridges  and  rabbits  whose 
tracks  were  everywhere,  but  never  suc- 
ceeding. "Jimmy  I"  said  Petey,  "wish 
that  old  chap  would  hurry  up.  Le's 
squeeze  the  trees,"  and  laughed  at  his 
wit,  at  which  you  said,  "Huh,  smarty!" 
and  grabbed  a  handful  of  snow  and  tried 
to  wash  his  face.  Dasher  capered  around, 
mixing  himself  up  in  the  struggle,  an 
anxious  note  in  his  bark,  not  knowing 
for  certain  that  it  was  all  in  fun,  and 
yelped  gladly  as  Petey,  digging  snow  out 


of  his  eyes,  broke  away  and  with  you 
woke  the  echoes  of  the  wood  with  shout 
and  laughter. 

Waiting  this  way  was  warm  work, 
and  you  wanted  a  drink  of  water.  And, 
of  course,  you  just  naturally  waltzed  up 
to  the  nearest  maple,  lifted  the  pan  of 
sap — teetering  dangerously  with  its  quiv- 
ering load  of  embryo  sweetness  —  and 
quaffed  long  and  deep  of  the  insipid  but 
thirst  satisfying  fluid;  and  Petey,  like  as 
not,  sneaked  up  and  tilted  the  pan  sharp- 
ly, and  your  neck  took  a  still  bigger 
drink.  "All  right  fer  you,  Petey!"  you 
sputtered.  "You  jest  wait.  I'll  pay  you 
back  good;  see  if  I  don't!" 

"Aw,  don't  get  mad,  Bud.  Your 
shirt'll  dry  out  in  no  time  when  we  git 
the  fire  goin'.  Le's  begin  to  fill  the  kit- 
tle; the  pans  are  most  full  a' ready." 

So  you  wrung  out  the  collar  of  your 
shirt,  forgot  your  discomfort  and  the 
grinning  cause  of  it,  and  turned  to  and 
emptied  the  pans  into  the  yawning  vessel. 
It  took  all  that  the  pans  held  to  half 
fill  it,  but  the  sap  was  now  mounting  fast 
under  the  insistent  call  of  the  buds  to 
come,  warmed  into  waking  by  the  sun's 
caress,  and  was  running  freely.  There 
was  promise  of  a  constant  supply  of  sap 
until  sundown  with  which  to  replenish 
the  rapidly  shrinking  contents  of  the  ket- 
tle, for  maple  sap  boils  away  quickly,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day  there  would  be  just 
about  a  quart  of  syrup  in  the  kettle  for 
every  sixteen  quarts  of  sap  fed  to  it. 

You  and  Petey  both  claimed  the  right 
to  touch  the  match  to  the  fire,  and  as 
neither  could  substantiate  his  claim  to  the 
privilege — to  the  other's  satisfaction — 
you  both  agreed  to  draw  straws  for  it. 
Petey  selected  the  straws,  turned  his  back 
on  you,  and  arranged  them  in  his  grimy 
fist,  and  you  chose  a  protruding  end  by 
the  lucky  formula:  "My  mother  told  me 
to  take  this  one!"  But  it  was  lucky  for 
Petey  in  this  instance,  for  you  drew  the 
short  one,  and  it  was  Petey's  privilege  to 
draw  a  match  across  the  bosom  of  his 
pants — well,  they  are  pants;  ask  any 
feller  up  in  Greene  County,  York  State 
— and  touch  off  the  fire. 

The  flames  crackled  and  swirled 
around  the  big  black  iron  kettle  and,  fed 
generously  with  hickory  and  birch  and 
maple,  soon  had  the  pot  a-boiling  and 
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giving  off  clouds  of  fragrant 
steam.  You  and  Petey  were 
kept  busy  all  the  forenoon 
replenishing  the  fire  and 
gathering  sap  until  your 
arms  ached — and  your  stom- 
achs, too,  though  in  a  mighty 
different  way.  Then  when 
the  sun  was  high  in  the 
cloud-speckled  sky  and  fil- 
tered through  the  screen  of 
fir  fronds,  weaving  delicate 
traceries  on  the  glistening 
snow,  you  took  your  noon- 
ing and  ravenously  ate  the 
cold  head-cheese  sandwiches, 
dried  -  apple  -  and -raisin  pie, 
and  fried-cakes  that  had  been 
packed  in  the  grape  basket  by 
Aunt  M'liss,  and  helped  it 
all  down  with  deep  swallows 
of  sap. 

"Le's  bring  some  eggs  and 
pertaters  to-morrer,"  said 
Petey,  licking  his  fingers 
when  the  last  vestage  of 
lunch  had  gone  the  way  of 
all  good  grub.  "That  there 
cold  stuff  ain't  fillin';  we'll 
have  somethin'  hot  t  o  - 
morrer,  you  betcher." 

Visions  of  boiled  eggs  and  roast  pota- 
toes thereupon  became  prominent  factors 
in  your  thoughts,  until  at  three  o'clock 
you  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Petey  ran 
home  to  get  some  potatoes  out  of  the  root 
cellar  and  eggs  from  the  "butt'ry,"  and 
came  back  with  pockets  stuffed — and  in 
one  pants'  pocket  an  impromptu  omelet 
over  which  you  screamed  with  mirth  as 
Petey  ruefully  surveyed  his  golden-drip- 
ping fingers. 

"Aw,  give  it  up,"  said  Petey  with 
huge  disgust.  "It  ain't  so  all-fired  funny, 
is  it?  Here,  Dash,  lick  it  off,"  and  Dash 
obligingly,  nay,  eagerly,  licked  clean  the 
eggy  fingers  and  performed  a  like  service 
for  the  out-turned  pocket. 

Soon  the  eggs  were  boiling  in  the  sap 
and  the  potatoes  roasting  in  the  coals; 
and  when  the  "hen  fruit"  had  been 
fished  out  with  a  forked  twig  and  the 
potatoes — charred  lumps  with  just  a 
heart  of  mealy  white  inside — drawn  out 
of  the  fire,  your  ever  insistent  stomachs 
were  again  quieted  for  a  brief  space. 


AND  PETEY,  LIKE  AS  NOT,  SNEAKED  UP  AND  TILTED 
THE  PAN  SHARPLY 


The  kettle's  contents  were  growing 
thicker.  "Le's  taste  it,"  said  Petey. 
"Um-m!  Pretty  nigh  right.  Jiminetty, 
ain't  it  good  though!  Um-m-m!"  You 
took  turns  with  Petey  at  the  long- 
handled  spoon  and  filled  yourselves  with 
the  delicious  cloying  sweetness.  Ah,  did 
I  hear  your  lips  smack?  Don't  blame 
you,  not  a  bit.  Where  will  you  find  that 
taste  again,  that  tongue-tickling  sweet- 
ness, with  just  the  right  flavor  of  the 
wood  fire,  except  in  maple  syrup  and 
sugar  made  as  the  spirit  of  the  wildwood 
ordained?  Nowhere,  in  this  age;  unless 
you  make  that  long  promised  visit  back 
home  in  sugaring  time.  But  what's  the 
use?  I'll  bet  the  ridge  has  been  cut  off, 
and  in  every  big  sugar  bush  there'll  be 
one  of  those  new-fangled  evaporators — 
and  a  couple  of  barrels  with  "XXX 
Brown"  burned  in  their  heads,  or  else  a 
cask  of  a  certain  by-product  of  starch. 

It  might  possibly  happen  that  some 
spring  your  Uncle  Alonzo  will  remem- 
ber the  real  three-for-a-quarter  see-gars 


IN  ONE  PANTS     POCKET  AN   IMPROMPTU 

OMELET      OVER      WHICH      YOU 

SCREAMED  WITH   MIRTH 


you  give  him  when  you  visit  back  home 
in  the  summer  and  will  send  you  a  cake 
of  pure  sugar  from  the  private  stock  re- 
served for  home  consumption.  Then  if 
you're  lucky — which  I  doubt,  for  Uncle 
Alonzo  has  a  poor  memory  when  it 
comes  to  the  hankerings  of  city  kin — you 
can  temporarily  satisfy  that  craving  of 
yours  for  real  maple  sugar. 

But  it's  a  lead  pipe  ci ,  a  sorrowful 

fact,  I  meant  to  say — that  with  your 
vacation  limited  to  two  weeks  during  the 
summer  you  never  can,  by  any  chance 
under  the  blue  dome,  taste  "maple  wax" 
again.  Doesn't  the  thought  of  it  tickle 
the  inside  of  your  mouth  until  you  have 
to  wipe  it  at  the  corners?  Well,  if  you 
must  endure  the  sorrow  of  it,  it's  just  as 
well   to  be   philosophical.      Perhaps   it's 
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better  to  retain  the  blessed  memory  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  having  it  proved  an 
illusion. 

"  'Bout  time  Dash  had  some  wax, 
don't  you  reckon?",  you  said,  and  Petey 
agreed.  You  poured  some  hot  syrup  on 
a  little  heap  of  snow,  then  scraped  up 
the  stiffening,  sticky  mass,  and,  stuffing 
it  between  Dash's  expectant  jaws, 
clamped  them  tight  together.  Dash 
made  ineffectual  efforts  to  chew  or  gulp 
down  the  clinging  sweetness.  His  sur- 
prise on  finding  it  impossible  to  open  his 
jaws  shone  in  his  trustful  eyes,  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  look  of  sad  reproach  as 
he  wheeled  and  galloped  about,  rooting 
in  the  snow  like  a  pig  and  rubbing  at  his 
muzzle  with  his  paws. 

You  and  Petey  rolled  in  the  snow  in 
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high  glee,  urging  Dash  to  "Speak!"  but 
he  was  denied  even  that  outlet  to  his 
outraged  feelings.  Finally,  as  the  wax 
melted  and  trickled  down  his  throat  he 
ceased  his  contortions,  and  when  you 
were  making  another  batch  of  wax  for 
yourself  and  Petey,  he  shoved  his  cold 
muzzle  against  your  face  in  combined 
forgiveness  and  entreaty  for  more. 

The  shadows  lengthened.  A  shivery 
coldness  crept  into  the  air  and  searched 
for  your  marrow ;  and  it  struck  into  the 
heart  of  the  maples,  too,  for  the  flow  of 
the  sap  lessened  and  finally  almost 
ceased.  You  could  leave  the  pans  now 
until  the  next  morning  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  would  not  have  over- 
flowed. 

You  drew  off  most  of  the  syrup,  pour- 
ing it  into  glass  jars,  and  while  you 
knew  well  that  you  shouldn't  "sugar  off" 
the  first  night,  you  couldn't  hold  in  leash 
that  insistent  craving  another  hour.  You 
poured  the  remaining  syrup  into  a  small- 
er kettle  and  boiled  it  a  little  longer  un- 
til to  your  experienced  eye  it  was  ready 
for  "graining."  This  you  accomplished 
by  the  expenditure  of  much  elbow  grease, 
stirring  the  thickening  mass  until  it 
showed  circles  of  granulation.  Then  at 
just  the  right  moment  you  turned  it  out 
into  greased  bread  tins,  the  last  of  it 
stiffening  so  that  whether  you  wanted  to 
or  not — I  seem  to  recall  that  the  former 
was  the  case — a  considerable  quantity  of 
sugar  was  left  clinging  to  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  pot. 

Then — ah,  then! — in  what  a  feast  of 
saccharine  plenty  you  indulged  your 
boyish  gluttony.  Two  spoons  scraped 
and  traveled  from  pot  to  mouth  with  the 


regular  sweep  of  the  arms  of  a  Dutch 
windmill,  until  the  interior  of  the  kettle 
was  as  clean  as — well,  as  the  inside  of 
a  peach  stone — and  the  interior  of  you 
as  full  of  sugar  as  your  skin  could  hold. 
You  sighed  with  content  and  repletion, 
and  thought  of  the  week  or  ten  days 
more  of  such  joyous  abandon  to  appe- 
tite. 

Is  there  anything  more  cloying  than 
maple  sugar?  I  haven't  heard  of  it.  You 
and  Petey  were  rather  silent  as  you 
trudged  homeward,  laden  with  the  jars 
of  syrup  and  tins  of  sugar.  You  walked 
into  the  kitchen,  and  as  the  savory  smell 
of  fried  ham  and  eggs  and  coffee  assailed 
your  nostrils  you  felt  that  you  turned  a 
sort  of  pea  green. 

You  whispered  to  Petey,  "Gee,  I  reck- 
on I  won't  ever  eat  another  piece  of 
maple  sugar  as  long's  I  live." 

"You  bet  I  won't  either,"  groaned 
Petey,  caressing  his  stomach  ruefully. 

And  "to-morrow"  you  ate  within  a 
fraction  of  an  ounce  as  much  as  you  had 
eaten  the  day  before,  that  is  to  say,  as 
much  as  you  could  hold. 

By  Jove!  You  will  make  that  long- 
promised  visit  back  home  in  sugaring 
time,  whether  school  keeps  or  not.  The 
newer  and  smaller  Bud  simply  must  ex- 
perience the  delights  of  that  distinctively 
American  institution — making  maple 
sugar — that  is  such  a  happy  memory  to 
the  other  Bud.  It'll  mean  giving  up 
your  vacation  during  the  dog  days,  but 
never  mind — wouldn't  the  soul  satisfying 
delights  of  a  real,  old-time  "gorge"  on 
real,  old-time  maple  sugar  be  worth  it? 
Wouldn't  it,  just! 


Heroes    of   the   Outdoors 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  CRAWFORD 

By  DILLON  WALLACE 

The  Last  Fight  and  Only  Defeat   of  a  Pioneer  Soldier   of  the 

Revolutionary  Days 


URING  the  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  the 
Wyandot,  Shawanese,  and 
Delaware  Indians,  who 
then  occupied  the  terri- 
tory later  to  become  the 
State  of  Ohio,  were  a  constant  menace 
to  the  settlers  of  western  Pennsylvania. 
Like  nearly  all  of  the  border  tribes  these 
Indians  were  allies  of  the  British,  and 
acting  in  conjunction  with  Tories  sta- 
tioned among  them  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
citing the  barbarians  to  acts  of  the  most 
fiendish  cruelty  known  to  savage  war- 
fare, kept  the  frontier  settlements  in  a 
state  of  constant  terror. 

Previous  to  1781  these  Indians  gen- 
erally delivered  their  captives,  after  sub- 
jecting them  to  fearful  tortures  and 
hardships,  to  the  British  military  author- 
ities, who  sometimes  permitted  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  survive  the  ordeal  to 
purchase  their  liberty  or  effect  their  ex- 
change. But  with  the  opening  of  1781 
the  tide  of  war  turned  so  strongly  against 
the  British  arms  that  orders  were  given 
the  Indians  to  deliver  no  more  prisoners. 
This  left  the  savages  free  to  satiate  their 
thirst  for  blood,  and  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  urged  to  unusual  activity  by  cer- 
tain Tory  refugees,  and  particularly  one 
Simon  Girty,  who  previous  to  the  war 
had  resided  in  the  settlements,  the  In- 
dians began  a  series  of  predatory  raids 
along  the  border,  in  which  the  most  hor- 
rible excesses  were  committed,  and  all 
captives  put  to  death,  usually  with  the 
most  refined  and  fiendish  torture. 

Retaliation  was  difficult,  for  able- 
bodied  men  capable  of  taking  the  field 
were  few  in  number,  and  Continental 
troops  could  not  be  spared  for  the  serv- 
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ice.  Driven  to  desperation,  however,  a 
call  went  out  for  volunteers  to  penetrate 
the  Indian  country,  in  the  hope  that  a 
rapid  movement  might  succeed  in  sur- 
prising the  savages  and  destroying  their 
chief  villages  on  the  Sandusky,  thus  for 
a  time  at  least  discouraging  them  from  a 
continuance  of  their  raids. 

The  people  unanimously  demanded 
that  Colonel  William  Crawford,  of  the 
Continental  army,  be  assigned  to  com- 
mand the  expedition.  Colonel  Craw- 
ford was  a  tried  and  able  Indian  fighter 
who  had  begun  his  military  career  as  a 
Colonial  soldier  in  the  French  and  In* 
dian  war.  As  a  reward  for  acts  of  con- 
spicuous bravery  in  an  early  campaign 
of  that  war  he  had  been  given  an  en- 
sign's commission  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  General  (then  Colonel)  Wash- 
ington. As  an  officer  he  met  with 
marked  success,  scouting,  patrolling,  and 
defending  the  frontier,  defeating  the  In- 
dians in  many  fights  and  capturing  many 
of  their  strongholds. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence he  had  attached  himself  to  the 
patriot  forces  and  quickly  won  for  him- 
self a  reputation  for  gallantry  and  abil- 
ity as  an  officer  and  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion in  the  Continental  army.  His  con- 
sideration for  his  men,  together  with  his 
personal  characteristics  of  bravery,  activ- 
ity, success,  and  good  judgment,  made 
him  justly  popular.  At  this  time  he  was 
perhaps  fifty  years  of  age. 

In  deference  to  Colonel  Crawford's 
own  request  and  the  demand  of  the  set- 
tlers, General  Irvin,  to  whose  forces  he 
was  attached,  permitted  Colonel  Craw- 
ford to  take  command  of  the  expedition, 
as  a  volunteer.     This  was  late  in  May, 
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and  immediately  upon  obtaining  leave  he 
proceeded  to  what  was  known  as  the 
Mingo  Bottom,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River,  some  forty  miles  west  of 
Fort  Pitt,  the  appointed  place  of  rendez- 
vous, and  here  on  May  twenty-fourth, 
the   last   of   the   volunteers  joined   him. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-five  men,  a 
few  of  them  veterans,  but  for  the  most 
part  undisciplined  farmers,  presented 
themselves.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  was  a 
body  of  raw  recruits,  and  no  organiza- 
tion had  been  effected.  Each  man  had 
provided  himself  with  horse,  gun,  ammu- 
nition, light  equipment,  and  thirty  days' 
rations. 

Thus  with  thirty  days  as  the  utmost 
time  that  any  of  the  men  were  pre- 
pared to  remain  in  the  field,  all  too  short 
for  the  undertaking,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  the  commander 
from  the  beginning  labored  under  a 
severe  handicap.  There  was  no  time  for 
drill,  but  Colonel  Crawford  proceeded 
at  once  to  establish  a  semblance  of  mili- 
tary order,  distributing  his  force  into 
eighteen  companies,  permitting  each 
company  to  choose  its  captain  and  com- 
pany officers  by  vote,  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  custom. 

This  hurried  organization  completed 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
fourth,  he  moved  his  little  army  across 
the  Ohio  in  the  evening,  and  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  began 
his  march  upon  the  Indian  country. 
Three  days  later  several  of  the  horses 
were  stolen  by  skulking  Indians  during 
the  night,  and  the  men  to  whom  the 
horses  belonged  disconnected  themselves 
from  the  expedition  and  returned  home, 
thus  materially  diminishing  and  weaken- 
ing the  command. 

On  June  fourth  the  expedition  reached 
the  Sandusky  and  halted  while  a  detach- 
ment of  light  horse  was  ordered  for- 
ward to  reconnoiter.  The  scouts  quick- 
ly returned  with  the  intelligence  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Indians  lay  in 
ambush  in  a  piece  of  wood  directly  in 
front  of  the  troops. 

Colonel  Crawford  ordered  his  men  to 
dismount  and  charge  into  the  woods. 
The  maneuver  was  successful,  and  the 
Indians  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
cover  of  the  timber  and  retreat. 


This,  however,  had  scarcely  been  ac- 
complished when  the  enemy,  strength- 
ened by  considerable  reinforcements, 
came  again  to  the  attack,  executed  a  flank 
movement  to  the  right,  which  Colonel 
Crawford  with  his  small  force  was  un- 
able to  prevent,  and  the  volunteers  were 
at  once  placed  on  the  defensive  and  in  a 
serious  and  dangerous  situation. 

Colonel  Crawford,  accustomed  to 
handling  trained  soldiers  and  measuring 
the  capacity  of  his  untried  force  by  the 
standard  of  regular  troops,  still  had 
hopes  of  dislodging  the  enemy,  and  by 
judicious  distribution  of  his  men  he  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  his  position  all 
that  day  and  the  next,  though  the  In- 
dians were  constantly  receiving  rein- 
forcements and  were  overwhelmingly 
superior  in  numbers. 

Beginning  the  Retreat 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of 
the  fight,  however,  it  became  evident  to 
Colonel  Crawford  that  with  his  small 
and  undisciplined  force  any  further  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  the  savages,  or  even  to 
hold  his  position  longer,  would  be  hope- 
less and  disastrous,  and  a  retreat  was 
ordered  under  cover  of  night.  Four 
men  had  been  killed  at  this  time  and 
twenty-three  wounded,  seven  danger- 
ously, and  the  men  were  exhausted  and 
discouraged  under  the  strain  of  continu- 
ous duty. 

The  troops  were  directed  to  form  in 
three  lines,  the  wounded  in  the  center. 
It  was  intensely  dark.  The  men  on  the 
outposts  were  brought  in  as  quietly  and 
expeditiously  as  possible,  but  the  Indians, 
probably  expecting  the  movement,  quick- 
ly discovered  what  was  on  foot,  and  the 
lines  had  scarcely  begun  to  form  when 
Indian  alarm  guns  were  fired  to  warn 
the  warriors  what  was  taking  place  and 
call  them  to  the  attack. 

With  the  report  of  the  alarm  guns  un- 
reasoning panic  seized  the  volunteers, 
and  with  one  impulse  they  broke  into 
wild,  disorganized  flight.  Colonel  Craw- 
ford rode  among  them,  ordering  them  to 
reassemble,  beseeching  them  not  to  aban- 
don the  wounded,  appealing  to  their 
sense  of  duty;  but  awful  terror  had 
taken  possession  of  their  souls,  and  he 
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might  as  well  have  argued  with  a  herd 
of  frightened  sheep  or  stampeded  cattle 
as  to  have  attempted  to  control  these  un- 
disciplined, panic-crazed  farmers. 

Some  of  his  officers  and  a  handful  of 
veterans,  however,  rallied  about  him, 
and  these  he  detailed  to  protect  and  re- 
move from  the  field  the  wounded,  whom 
he  heroically  refused  to  abandon  to  the 
savages.  With  this  assistance  he  suc- 
ceeded in  mounting  the  disabled  men 
upon  their  horses,  and  the  majority  of 
them  made  good  their  escape  under  es- 
cort of  the  faithful  veteran  guard. 

During  these  occurrences  John  Craw- 
ford, Colonel  Crawford's  son,  three 
officers,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Dr.  Knight,  who  had  remained  be- 
hind as  part  of  the  rear  guard,  were 
missed,  and  Colonel  Crawford,  reckless 
of  his  own  safety  while  his  men  were  in 
danger,  rode  back  in  the  darkness  calling 
for  them.  Dr.  Knight  answered  the 
call,  but  the  others,  who  had  in  fact  been 
captured  by  the  Indians,  failed  to  re- 
spond, and  reluctantly  he  at  length  be- 
gan the  retreat  again,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Knight. 

Colonel  Crawford's  horse  had  become 
quite  exhausted  through  the  hard  and 
constant  work  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected, and  when  he  and  Dr.  Knight  be- 
gan the  retreat  it  was  found  impossible 
to  urge  the  animal  into  a  gait  that  would 
overtake  the  fugitive  column.  They 
came,  however,  upon  an  old  man  and  a 
youth,  two  stragglers,  who  joined  com- 
pany with  them,  and  the  four,  in  order 
to  avoid  pursuing  Indians,  turned  from 
the  beaten  trail  followed  by  the  main 
body,  taking  a  parallel  course,  with  the 
North  Star  as  their  guide. 

The  old  man,  in  fear  of  being  lost  in 
the  darkness,  constantly  shouted  to  the 
others  in  disregard  of  warnings  that  he 
would  attract  the  Indians,  and  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  foolish  conduct  was  dis- 
covered finally  and  captured,  though  the 
others,  who  kept  silent,  escaped  notice. 

Near  daybreak  the  horses  of  Colonel 
Crawford  and  the  young  man  had  be- 
come so  jaded  that  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  animals  and  continue  on 
foot.  In  early  afternoon  they  fell  in 
with  Captain  Biggs  and  Lieutenant  Ash- 
ley,  two  officers  of  the  expedition,  the 


latter  dangerously  wounded,  riding  the 
former's  horse.  The  following  day  an- 
other recruit,  a  young  man  who  had 
straggled  from  the  fleeing  militia,  was 
come  upon.  Dr.  Knight  now  loaned  his 
horse  to  Captain  Biggs,  that  the  latter 
might  better  care  for  Lieutenant  Ashley, 
and  Colonel  Crawford  and  Dr.  Knight 
took  the  advance  afoot,  Captain  Biggs 
with  the  wounded  Lieutenant  a  hundred 
yards  behind  them,  and  another  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear  of  the  Captain  and 
Lieutenant  the  two  young  men,  both  dis- 
mounted, acted  as  a  rear  guard. 

In  the  Hands  of  the  Ene?ny 

Thus  they  were  proceeding  two  days 
after  the  retreat  was  begun,  when  sud- 
denly several  Indians  rose  up  before 
them,  and  Colonel  Crawford  and  Dr. 
Knight  were  surrounded  and  captured, 
though  Captain  Biggs,  Lieutenant  Ash- 
ley, and  the  two  young  men  for  the  time 
escaped.  The  captives  were  taken  to  an 
Indian  camp  a  half  mile  distant,  and  the 
following  day  were  shown  the  scalps  of 
Biggs  and  Ashley,  who  had  been  over- 
taken and  killed,  though  the  two  young 
men,  the  Indians  informed  them,  had  not 
been  discovered. 

Nine  other  prisoners  were  brought  to 
the  camp,  the  faces  of  all  were  painted 
black,  denoting  that  they  were  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  Colonel  Crawford  and  Dr. 
Knight  began  the  march  to  the  Sandusky 
in  charge  of  the  Delaware  Chiefs,  Pipe 
and  Wyngenim,  the  other  prisoners,  in 
charge  of  other  Indians,  preceding  them. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  the  bodies  of 
four  of  these  prisoners,  tomahawked  and 
scalped,  were  passed. 

At  length  a  settlement  was  reached, 
where  the  Indians  that  had  preceded 
them  were  awaiting  their  arrival  with 
the  remaining  five  captives.  Here  Col- 
onel Crawford  and  Dr.  Knight  were 
compelled  to  sit  upon  the  ground  some 
little  distance  from  the  other  prisoners, 
while  squaws  and  boys  tomahawked  and 
scalped  their  five  friends,  and  to  remain 
passive  while  the  boys  with  savage  fury 
dashed  the  bloody  scalps  into  their  faces 
and  beat  them  cruelly  with  sticks.  Final- 
ly, as  a  climax  to  the  horrid  spectacle, 
an  old  squaw  cut  the  head  from  one  of 
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the  dead  men — John  McKinley  by  name, 
at  one  time  an  officer  in  the  13th  Vir- 
ginia Regiment — and  the  Indians  kicked 
the  head  about  the  ground. 

The  sickening  orgy  ended,  the  two 
prisoners  were  ordered  to  proceed,  and 
presently  were  met  by  Simon  Girty,  the 
renegade  white  man,  and  a  party  of 
mounted  Indians.  What  followed  Dr. 
Knight,  who  subsequently  escaped,  de- 
scribes in  the  following  words: 

"Colonel  Crawford  was  stripped 
naked  and  ordered  to  sit  down  by  a  fire, 
and  then  they  beat  him  with  sticks  and 
their  fists.  Presently  after  I  was  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  They  then  tied  a 
rope  to  the  foot  of  a  post  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  bound  the  Colonel's  hands  be- 
hind his  back  and  fastened  the  rope  to 
the  ligature  between  his  wrists.  The 
rope  was  long  enough  for  him  to  sit 
down  or  walk  round  the  post  once  or 
twice  and  return  the  same  way.  The 
Colonel  then  called  to  Girty  and  asked 
if  they  intended  to  burn  him.  Girty 
answered  yes.  The  Colonel  said  he 
would  take  it  all  patiently.  Upon  this 
Captain  Pipe,  a  Delaware  chief,  made  a 
speech  to  the  Indians,  viz.,  about  thirty 
or  forty  men,  sixty  or  seventy  squaws 
and  boys. 

"When  the  speech  was  finished  they 
all  yelled  a  hideous  and  hearty  assent  to 
what  had  been  said.  The  Indian  men 
then  took  up  their  guns  and  shot  powder 
into  the  Colonel's  body,  from  his  feet  as 
far  up  as  his  neck.  I  think  not  less  than 
seventy  loads  were  discharged  upon  his 
naked  body.  They  then  crowded  about 
him,  and  to  the  best  of  my  observation, 
cut  off  his  ears ;  when  the  throng  had  dis- 
persed a  little  I  saw  the  blood  running 
from  both  sides  of  his  head  in  conse- 
quence thereof. 

"The  fire  was  about  six  or  seven  yards 
from  the  post  to  which  the  Colonel  was 
tied ;  it  was  made  of  small  hickory  poles, 
burnt  quite  through  in  the  middle,  each 
end  of  the  poles  remaining  about  six  feet 
in  length.  Three  or  four  Indians  by 
turns  would  take  up,  individually,  one 
of  these  burning  pieces  of  wood  and 
apply  it  to  his  naked  body,  already  burnt 
black  with  the  powder.  These  tor- 
mentors presented  themselves  on  every 
side  of  him  with  the  burning  faggots  and 


poles.  Some  of  the  squaws  took  broad 
boards,  upon  which  they  would  carry  a 
quantity  of  burning  coals  and  hot  embers 
and  throw  on  him,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
he  had  nothing  but  coals  of  fire  and  hot 
ashes  to  walk  upon. 

"In  the  midst  of  these  extreme  tor- 
tures, he  called  to  Simon  Girty  and 
begged  of  him  to  shoot  him;  but  Girty 
making  no  answer,  he  called  to  him 
again.  Girty  then,  by  way  of  derision, 
told  the  Colonel  he  had  no  gun,  at  the 
same  time  turning  about  to  an  Indian 
who  was  behind  him,  laughed  heartily, 
and  by  all  his  gestures  seemed  delighted 
at  the  horrid  scene. 

"Girty  then  came  up  to  me  and  bade 
me  prepare  for  death.  He  said,  however, 
I  was  not  to  die  at  that  place,  but  to  be 
burnt  at  the  Shawanese  towns.  He 
swore  by  G — d,  I  need  not  expect  to 
escape  death,  but  should  suffer  in  all  its 
extremities. 

"Colonel  Crawford  at  this  period  of 
his  sufferings  besought  the  Almighty  to 
have  mercy  on  his  soul,  spoke  very  low, 
and  bore  his  torments  with  the  most 
manly  fortitude.  He  continued  in  all 
the  extremities  of  pain  for  an  hour  and 
three-quarters,  or  two  hours  longer,  as 
near  as  I  can  judge,  when  at  last,  being 
almost  exhausted,  he  lay  down  on  his 
belly;  they  then  scalped  him  and  repeat- 
edly threw  the  scalp  in  my  face,  telling 
me  'that  was  my  great  captain.'  An 
old  squaw  (whose  appearance  every  way 
answered  the  ideas  people  entertain  of 
the  Devil),  got  a  board,  took  a  parcel  of 
coals  and  ashes  and  laid  them  on  his 
back  and  head,  after  he  had  been  scalped ; 
he  then  raised  himself  upon  his  feet  and 
began  to  walk  round  the  post;  they  next 
put  a  burning  stick  to  him  as  usual,  but 
he  seemed  more  insensible  of  pain  than 
before." 

Dr.  Knight  was  now  led  away.  The 
following  morning  he  was  painted  black 
and  put  in  charge  of  a  single  Indian,  who 
started  with  him  to  the  Shawanese  vil- 
lage, where  it  was  planned  to  execute 
him.  He  passed  the  point  of  Colonel 
Crawford's  torture  and  saw  the  Colonel's 
bones  lying  in  the  remains  of  the  fire. 
The  Indian  gave  the  scalp  halloo  and 
told  him  the  bones  were  all  that  was  left 
of  his  big  captain. 
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MULE  is  a  mule,"  the 
man  who  coined  that 
phrase  spoke  a  truth 
more  stable  and  easy  to 
prove  than  the  Scrip- 
tures. Of  all  the  low- 
down,  ornery,  cussed  creatures  on  this 
cussed  old  planet,  the  mule  is  the  lowest 
down,  the  orneriest,  and  the  cussedest. 
"A  mule  is  a  mule,"  no  matter  where 
he  was  born,  no  matter  where  you  find 
him,  no  matter  who  his  father  was.. 

No  doubt  mule  owners  and  mule 
breeders  who  read  these  lines  will  pro- 
test, will  insist  that  all  mules  are  not 
alike.  Such  a  protest  will  probably 
come  from  the  Missouri  variety  of 
mule  farmer — I  know  them  plenty; 
they  will  sit  around  and  tell  of  mules 
they  have  raised  that  were  as  gentle  as 
kittens,  that  were  the  children's  play- 
mates, that  had  the  disposition  of 
cherubs.  But  ask  to  be  shown  that 
particular  mule,  he  or  she,  usually  she, 
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has  been  sold;  the  fellow  wanted  her 
so  badly  he  offered  to  pay  double;  or 
the  mule  is  dead.  If  the  latter,  I  am 
ready  to  believe  that  it  is  a  good,  quiet, 
gentle  mule;  otherwise  not. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  had  a  "good" 
mule,  a  saddle  mule;  he  had  her  six 
years  and  used  to  brag  of  her  good 
nature.  A  friend  of  his,  who  doubted 
the  existence  of  so  unheard-of  beast  as 
a  good-natured  mule,  was  thoughtless 
enough  to  say  so.  The  owner  of  the 
mule  offered  to  prove  her  good  nature 
and  the  friend  was  heartless  enough  to 
dare  him.     They  went  to  the  stable. 

"Now,"  said  my  acquaintance,  "I'm 
going  to  walk  right  up  to  that  mule, 
never  say  a  word,  grab  her  tail  and 
twist  it;  I  guess  that  ought  to  satisfy 
you,  eh!" 

"It  sure  will  if  she  don't  kick,"  the 
audience   replied    from   a   safe   distance. 

"Don't  worry,  she  won't  kick;  I 
know  that  mule,"  my  friend  rejoined. 
"After  that  I  will  crawl  under  her 
belly,  just  to  show  you  what  a  pet  she 
is." 

He  walked  up,  seized  his  pet  by  the 
tail,  and  gave  it  a  vigorous  twist.  The 
doctor   summed    up    the   net   results   of 
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the  experiment — three  broken  ribs,  a 
dislocated  wrist,  several  lacerations  of 
the  scalp  and  various  minor  bruises. 
Believe  me,  gentle  reader,  "A  mule  is 
a  mule." 

My  experience  with  mules  has  been 
more  than  enough.  It  so  happens  that 
my  business  takes  me  into  all  sorts  of 
God-forsaken  mountainous  countries. 
In  an  experience  of  many  years  1  have 
penetrated  the  interiors  of  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  and  nearly  all  the  near- 
civilized,  almost  republics  of  South  and 
Central  America.  Always  I  ride  a 
mule,  always  I  use  a  mule  for  pack 
animal,  and  always,  in  spite  of  protests, 
I  mount  my  assistants  on  mules. 

Seems  strange,  does  it?  Not  to  me. 
I  hate  the  beasts  to  be  sure,  but  I  must 
admit  that  between  them  and  a  horse 
there  is  no  comparison  so  far  as  strength, 
staying  power,  or  sure-footedness  is 
concerned. 

I  never  yet  have  seen  a  played-out, 
unable-to-go-a-step-farther  mule.  A  mule 
will  out-travel  his  rider  and  turn  up 
smiling  with  a  good  many  strong  and 
sure  kicks  left  at  the  end  of  a  trip  that 
has  all  but  murdered  the  man  in  the 
saddle. 


But  a  better  reason :  My  work  takes 
me  into  inaccessible  places,  sans  roads, 
sans  trails,  sans  habitations,  sans  every- 
thing, except  perhaps  what  I  am  after. 
I  value  my  fool  life  too  much  to  trust 
it  to  a  horse  when  it  comes  to  scram- 
bling up  the  side  of  a  hill  that  would 
look  bad  to  a  goat,  or  picking  my  way 
over  loose  stones  along  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  There  is  where  your  mule 
shines.  She  ambles  along  and  flaps  her 
ears  in  an  oblivion  of  fear  or  reason 
that  is  positively  fiendish.  She  doesn't 
seem  to  think  it  dangerous  at  all,  in 
fact,  she  doesn't  seem  to  even  so  much 
as  think  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

You  notice,  perhaps,  that  I  say  "she." 
I  always  ride  a  lady  mule;  if  anything 
they  are  uglier,  more  treacherous,  and 
more  uncertain  than  the  males.  Most 
of  the  sex  of  all  animals,  humans  es- 
pecially, are  the  latter  anyway.  Also 
they  are  stronger,  cooler-headed,  and 
faster  than  the  males.  For  that  matter 
all  mules  are  cool-headed,  no  matter 
what  the  occasion,  except  in  a  fire.  I 
never  saw  a  mule  rattled  yet,  and  if 
I  were  to  tell  you  how  many  I  have 
handled  and  had  to  do  with  you 
wouldn't  believe  me.     Perhaps  the  rea- 
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son  I  never  saw  a  mule  excited  is  be- 
cause I  never  saw  one  in  a  fire. 

Did  you  ever  ride  a  horse  through 
mud?  Deep  mud?  The  first  few  steps 
he  takes  quietly  enough,  but  as  he  feels 
himself  sinking  he  begins  to  jerk  his 
feet;  a  moment  more  and  he  is  plung- 
ing, and  all  he  accomplishes  by  it  is  to 
mire  himself  the  deeper.  A  mule  won't 
do  that;  step  by  step,  as  deliberately  as 
possible,  he  wades  through  and  never 
bats  an  eye  or  quivers  a  hair. 

But  I  digress;  this  is  not  to  be  a 
treatise  on  mules  or  a  lecture  for  the 
use  of  students  of  veterinary  colleges. 
What  I  started  to  do  was  to  tell  you 
a  few  experiences  I  have  had  with  mules 
which  prove  beyond  cavil  that  "A  mule 
is  a  mule." 

Eight  years  ago  I  made  a  trip  into 
the  interior  of  Bolivia,  a  trip  that  took 
me  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from 
the  nearest  town,  to  an  altitude  of 
eleven  thousand  feet.  We  packed  our 
outfit  on  llama  back,  twenty  pounds  to 
the  head.  This  seems  like  no  load  at 
all,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  llama  is  not  much  stronger  than  a 
good-sized  dog,  although  many  times 
larger.  I  and  my  two  white  assistants 
rode  mules;  the  rest  of  the  party,  four- 
teen, were  Indians. 

The  country  we  traversed  is  trackless 
and  we  made  our  way  as  best  we  could 
over  the  worst  route  I  have  ever 
traveled,  and  I  have  traveled  a  few. 
Carson,  one  of  my  assistants,  rode  a 
black  mule,  as  well-formed  and  strong 
an  animal  for  her  size  as  I  ever  saw. 
For  nine  days  we  traveled  and  she  never 
gave  the  slightest  hint  of  a  temper.  On 
the  tenth  day  something  happened.  We 
were  crossing  one  of  those  vine  bridges 
you  see  pictures  of  in  the  school  geog- 
raphies, Indian-made,  of  twisted  vines 
and  creepers,  so  abundant  in  the  Andes, 
with  sticks  laid  side  by  side  for  the 
footpath. 

The  Indian  guide  crossed  first,  fol- 
lowed by  the  llamas  and  their  drivers. 
When  it  came  my  turn  I  hesitated. 
The  crazy  structure  looked  no  stronger 
than  a  cobweb  and  the  flooring  like 
toothpicks.  The  vibration  caused  the 
bridge  to  sway  from  side  to  side,  per- 
haps two  feet  at  the  center  of  the  span, 


and  below  was  a  drop  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.  Realizing  that  I  must  cross 
and  above  all  things  show  no  fear  in 
the  presence  of  my  Indians,  I  finally 
summed  up  courage  enough  to  make  the 
plunge,  for  plunge  I  was  sure  it  would 
be. 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  urged  my  mule 
forward.  She  never  hesitated  an  in- 
stant but  slowly  and  deliberately,  step 
by  step,  picked  her  way  and  so  far  as 
I  knew  did  not  seem  to  consider  it  other 
than  an  ordinary  occurrence,  although 
I  know  she  had  never  crossed  a  vine 
bridge  before. 

Carson  followed  me,  his  mule  going 
forward  as  brazenly  as  mine.  But  at 
the  center  of  the  span  she  stopped.  I 
heard  him  speak  to  her  and  urge  her 
on,  but  did  not  dare  look  back  to  see 
what  had  happened.  When  I  reached 
the  other  side  Carson  was  still  talking 
to  the  mule  and  trying  to  persuade  her 
to  proceed.  She  stood  calmly  on  the 
swaying  span,  unconcerned  and  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  her  surroundings. 
Carson  was  desperate  and  gently  flicked 
her  with  his  whip,  but  still  she  stood. 

I  can  see  his  face  now,  ashen  gray, 
and  his  staring  eyes  and  can  hear  his 
choking  voice  as  he  alternately  swore 
and  pleaded  with  that  black  spawn  of 
Hades  under  him.  Marshall,  the  third 
of  my  party,  was  of  course  brought  to 
a  standstill  about  twenty  feet  behind 
Carson,  his  mule  calmly  surveying  the 
scenery,  he  too  interested  in  Carson's 
dilemma  to  realize  his  own. 

Finally,  in  desperation  Carson  touched 
his  animal  with  the  spurs,  a  thing  I 
would  not  have  done  at  such  a  time  and 
in  such  a  place  for .  a  million  dollars. 
He  didn't  jab  her,  understand,  just  a 
touch,  a  tickle.  Then  the  vitriol  and 
brimstone,  the  very  essence  of  Hell  it- 
self, stored  under  that  hide  broke  loose. 
It  was  all  over  in  an  instant.  Up  went 
her  heels,  straight  out  and  up ;  I 
thought  she  would  turn  a  somersault. 
Carson  didn't  expect  it  and  was  not 
prepared.  He  shot  over  her  head  as 
from  a  catapult.  Luckily  for  him  he 
had  been  well-aimed,  for  he  landed 
flat  a  few  feet  ahead  of  his  mule — flat, 
but  safe. 

The  flimsy  bridge  swayed  and  rocked 


LUCKILY  FOR  HIM,  HE  HAD  BEEN  WELL  AIMED,  FOR  HE  LANDED  FLAT  A  FEW  FEET 
AHEAD   OF   HIS   MULE FLAT   BUT   SAFE 
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and  Marshall  let  loose  a  yell  that  must 
have  scared  all  living  things  for  miles 
around.  When  Carson  landed  he 
never  waited  to  see  what  was  to  hap- 
pen next,  but  scrambled  on  all  fours 
the  rest  of  the  way  across.  I  never  saw 
a  man  move  so  fast  on  his  hands  and 
knees  before.  As  he  moved  forward 
his  mule  did  also.  Slowly  and  de- 
liberately she  followed,  reached  terra 
firma  and  began  nibbling  on  the  stunted 
grass. 

Carson  sprang  to  his  feet  and  the 
things  he  said  would  burn  a  hole  in  the 
paper  should  I  attempt  to  write  them. 
Then  he  whipped  out  his  gun.     "You 

,   I'll  fix  you,"  he  screamed 

in  his  rage. 

"Don't  do  that,"  I  yelled  as  I  seized 
his  arm.  "If  you  do  you'll  have  to 
walk." 

That  sobered  him  some  and  he  re- 
placed his  weapon.  Marshall's  mule 
came  over  as  soon  as  the  way  was  clear 
without  faltering.  When  we  collected 
our  wits,  Carson  mounted.  That 
beast  never  moved  a  hair  for  the  rest 
of  the  trip;  never  again  showed  a  bad 
streak.  But  on  our  return,  when  we 
reached  that  bridge,  Carson  crawled  all 
the  way  and  left  the  mule  to  follow. 
One  experience  like  that  is  enough  for 
any  man.     "A  mule  is  a  mule!" 

Several  years  ago  I  made  a  trip 
through  Hayti,  the  negro  republic  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  country  is  well 
populated  and  habitations  exist  every- 
where. The  trails  are  bad,  but  I  have 
seen  many  worse.  I  had  one  other 
white  man  with  me  and  eight  negroes 
who  attended  to  my  eight  pack  mules. 
As  usual  I  rode  a  mule.  When  we 
were  well  into  the  interior  where  white 
men  are  seldom  seen  we  stopped  for 
the  night  at  a  habitation  occupied  by 
an  old  man  and  his  family. 

As  no  grass  was  to  be  had  I  made  a 
dicker  with  him  and  turned  the  stock 
into  a  sugar  cane  field.  Money  meant 
more  to  him  than  the  cane.  The  price 
I  paid  was  ridiculous  to  me,  five 
gourdsworth — eighty-five  cents  gold — 
but  to  him  it  was  a  small  fortune.  In  the 
morning  I  found  that  my  festive  four- 
footed  companions  had  broken  through 
the  fence  and  scattered.  We  spent  all  that 


day  gathering  them  in,  all  but  one,  and 
he  could  not  be  found  at  all.  At  night- 
fall he  was  still  missing  and  I  decided 
that  unless  we  could  catch  him  early 
the  next  morning  I  would  go  on  with- 
out his  assistance.  Time  was  worth 
more  to  me  than  a  mule. 

The  next  day,  before  dawn,  a  man 
living  some  distance  came  into  camp 
and  reported  a  strange  mule  in  his 
banana  garden.  He  had  heard  that  I 
'was  in  the  vicinity  and  presumed  that 
•it  was  my  mule.  He  wanted  damages 
for  the  bananas  that  mule  had  destroyed 
and  to  hear  him  tell  it,  the  mule  must 
have  been  busy  every  minute.  We  sad- 
dled and  started  for  his  place  to  get  the 
stray. 

The  man  had  told  the  truth  as  near 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  Haytian  to  tell  it. 
I  paid  him  a  gourd  apiece  for  his  ruined 
banana  trees,  twenty-six  gourds  in  all. 
Without  question  that  mule  had  worked 
overtime.  He,  the  mule,  permitted  me 
to  ride  alongside  of  him;  he  permitted 
me  to  put  a  rope  about  his  neck  and  loop 
it  around  his  nose;  he  permitted  me  to 
lead  him  off  about  thirty  feet,  then  he 
stopped  and  lay  down. 

I  dismounted,  handed  the  rope  to  my 
partner,  and  gave  that  mule  a  cut  over 
the  flanks  with  my  rawhide  whip.  He 
peacefully  wiggled  his  ears  and  closed 
his  eyes.  I  cut  him  again;  he  never 
moved.  Then  I  got  sore.  I  thrashed 
him  well  and  tugged  at  his  head  and 
his  tail,  but  to  no  avail.  Were  it  not 
that  he  occasionally  opened  his  eyes  one 
might  have  thought  him  asleep  or  dead. 

In  the  meantime  my  pack  train  ar- 
rived. I  had  three  mules  unloaded, 
hitched  them  with  ropes  to  our  stub- 
born friend's  neck,  and  started  them  off. 
We  dragged  him  about  fifty  feet  and 
almost  tore  his  head  from  his  body. 
Do  you  suppose  he  cared.  Not  he.  In 
fact  I  almost  think  he  enjoyed  it.  I 
had  intended  dragging  him  to  the  edge 
of  an  embankment  nearby  and  tumbling 
him  over,  figuring  that  he  would  land 
on  his  feet.     But  my  partner  objected. 

"A  few  more  jerks  like  that,"  he 
said,  "and  you  will  break  his  neck." 

"Hope  I  do,"  I  retorted,  but  his 
humanitarian  views  prevailed. 

We  tried  everything  we  could  think 
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of  to  get  that  mule  oh  his  feet  but  to 
no  avail.  He  blissfully  slumbered  on. 
As  a  last  resort  one  of  my  drivers  sug- 
gested a  drastic  remedy.  We  lashed  his 
hoofs  and  then  soundly  beat  a  tattoo  on 
his  ribs,  every  blow  raising  a  welt.  Then 
we  untied  his  feet  and,  pulling,  haul- 
ing, beating,  and  yelling,  urged  him  to 
get  up.  The  same  old  ear-flop  was  our 
reward.  Again  we  lashed  his  hoofs, 
rolled  him  over,  and  gave  him  the  same 
dose  on  the  other  side.     Same  result. 

We  kept  it  up  for  about  half  an  hour 
and  while  we  were  discussing  ways  and 
means  and  planning  what  to  do  next 
he  got  up  of  his  own  accord,  shook  him- 
self, and  proceeded  to  chew  up  a  few 
banana  trees  that  he  had  evidently  over- 
looked the  night  before.  Now  that 
mule  was  not  played  out;  he  was  fat 
and  well  fed.  He  was  not  sick;  I 
know  a  sick  mule  when  I  see  one.  He 
was  simply  a  mule. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  in  the  least 
if  the  dear  old  ladies  who  read  this, 
if  any  do,  will  throw  up  their  hands  in 
horror  and  consider  me  a  fit  subject  for 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  Humane 
Society.  Believe  me,  ladies,  I  am  not  a 
brute.  Did  you  ever  have  to  fight  a 
mule  for  a  whole  morning  in  a  tem- 
perature of  one  hundred  degrees  in  the 
shade?  As  I  said  before,  "A  mule  is 
a  mule." 

Only  last  year  I  made  a  trip  in  San 
Domingo,  as  straight  up  and  down  a 
country  as  I  ever  saw.  I  had  an  Irish- 
man with  me,  McCauley  by  name,  one 
of  the  best  trail  partners  I  have  ever 
had — witty  as  they  all  are,  willing,  an 
indefatigable  worker,  a  good  cook,  and 


he  knew  mules;  knew  'em  from  the 
ground  up.  He  had  worked  on  mule 
ranches  in  Missouri  and  went  to  Africa 
with  a  shipload  during  the  Boer  War. 
He  served  as  a  packer  in  the  British 
army,  and  had  kicked  around  all  over 
our  Western  States,  always  with  mules; 
drove  a  twenty-team  borax  wagon  in 
California,  and  was  an  all-around  good 
fellow,  drunk  or  sober. 

The  beast  he  rode  was  a  big,  rangy 
brute,  as  ugly  as  any  I  ever  saw.  We 
had  to  muzzle  her,  stretch  her  neck  by 
pulling  on  the  halter  rope  flung  over  the 
limb  of  a  tree,  and  tie  up  a  foreleg  be- 
fore we  could  get  a  saddle  on  her  back. 
The  same  performance  had  to  be  gone 
through  with  every  morning.  We 
stopped  one  night  on  the  Jaina  River, 
found  a  peon's  cabin,  and  rented  it. 
The  peon  had  a  donkey  which  he  kept 
in  a  so-called  stable,  built  of  twisted 
sticks  between  posts  sunk  in  the  ground. 

For  some  unfathomable  reason  Mac 
was  fond  of  that  mule.  He  always,  I 
noticed,  seemed  to  fancy  the  ugly  ones 
anyway.  He  made  it  a  point  always  to 
get  the  best  there  was  for  his  mount,  so 
of  course  he  preempted  the  stable. 
When  we  were  preparing  to  start  in 
the  morning  he  went  for  his  mule  while 
the  entire  outfit  stood  ready  to  give  him 
a  hand.  As  he  approached  the  wicker- 
basket  stable  the  mule  let  fly.  She 
reared,  plunged,  backed,  and  did  stunts 
that  would  make  a  contortionist  green 
with  envy.  In  less  than  a  minute  the 
stable  was  a  heap  of  broken  sticks,  and 
the  mule  proceeded  to  lie  down  and 
take  a  nap  on  top  of  the  heap. 

We  tried  the  usual  tricks  to  get  her 
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up,  but  to  approach  nearer  than  ten 
feet  merely  served  to  arouse  her  ire  and 
the  kicking  started  anew.  It  was  all  a 
man's  life  was  worth  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood with  that  crazy  beast  about. 
Mac  swore — how  he  swore!  but  to  no 
avail.  We  couldn't  get  near  enough  to 
that  mule  to  do  any  good.  I  took  a 
rope  and  lassooed  her  and  we  all  of 
us  tried  to  drag  her  out.  We  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  move  the  pyramids. 

Then  Mac  had  an  inspiration.  He 
got  the  shovels  and  we  all  started  dig- 
ging a  ditch  around  that  mule,  as  near 
as  we  dared  work.  We  threw  dirt  in- 
side and  soon  had  quite  an  embankment 
enclosing  the  ruin  of  the  stable.  We 
packed  it  well  and  then  all  hands 
hustled  water  from  the  river  and 
dumped  it  into  our  improvised  reservoir. 
See  the  point.  We  were  going  to  drown 
her  out.     It  worked  like  a  charm. 

She  didn't  mind  at  all  at  first,  but 


lay  and  watched  us  out  of  the  corners 
of  her  eyes.  Gradually  the  water  rose 
and  lapped  her  body  and  head.  She 
snorted  several  times  and  held  her  head 
high,  but  the  water  kept  coming  and 
finally  through  sheer  necessity  she  sat 
up.  I  mean  by  that  she  lifted  herself 
and  laid  with  her  legs  doubled  under 
her.  We  kept  the  water  coming,  how- 
ever, and  took  particular  pains  to  douse 
her  well,  bucket  by  bucket. 

She  didn't  see  the  joke  at  all  and 
presently  concluded  she  had  had  enough. 
When  she  got  to  her  feet  Mac  waded 
in  and  led  her  out.  She  was  as  sweet 
as  sweet  could  be  and  took  the  saddle 
without  a  murmur.     Try  it  yourself. 

Why  mules  do  these  things  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  What  strange  notions 
they  get  and  why,  nobody  knows;  but  I 
know,  and  so  does  anyone  else  who  ever 
had  to  do  with  mules,  that  they  get 
them    and    when    you    least   expect   it. 
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ALL  HANDS   HUSTLED  WATER  FROM  THE  RIVER  AND  DUMPED  IT  INTO  OUR  IMPRO- 
VISED  RESERVOIR 


Therefore,  I  repeat,  "A  mule  is  a 
mule." 

To  finish  with  an  odd  experience. 
With  a  small  party  I  made  a  trip 
through  Chihuahua  in  Mexico.  As 
usual  we  rode  mules.  We  stopped  one 
day  in  a  rocky  ravine  for  lunch,  un- 
saddled, and  turned  the  stock  out  to 
graze.  After  lunch  we  saddled  with- 
out unusual  difficulty,  and  I  was  the 
first  to  mount.  I  vaulted  into  the 
saddle.  It  is  a  trick  I  acquired  long 
ago  when  I  found  out  how  unsafe 
and  uncertain  it  was  to  use  a  stirrup 
to  mount  a  mule.  It  was  lucky  for  me. 
that  I  did. 

No  sooner  had  I  gained  my  seat  than 
that  hitherto  tame  beast  bolted.  Down 
the  ravine  she  went,  jumping  boulders, 
scrambling  over  fallen  trees,  the  loose 
stones  flying  like  hail  from  under  her 
thrashing  hoofs.  How  I  managed  to 
hang  on  and  why  she  didn't  fall  and 
break  both  our  necks  will  always  be  a 
puzzle  to  me.  But  she  didn't  and  be- 
fore I  could  check  her  we  were  over  a 


mile  from  camp.  It  was  a  trail  that 
would  make  a  goat  look  sharp,  but  that 
mule  covered  the  distance  in  about  eight 
minutes.  To  me  it  seemed  like  that 
many  seconds. 

When  I  finally  got  her  turned  we 
started  back  and  she  picked  her  way 
as  daintily  and  carefully  as  a  circus 
horse  performing  on  wooden  bottles.  I 
noticed  a  hundred  holes,  a  hundred 
rocks,  a  hundred  fallen  trees,  but  in 
our  descent  we  had  cleared  them  all 
without  a  scratch.  It  took  me  half  an 
hour  to  get  back  and  I  met  the  rest  of 
the  party  on  the  way  down  searching 
for   scraps   of   my   corpse. 

We  talked  it  over  for  several  days 
but  never  fathomed  the  reason  for  that 
mule's  strange  performance.  Talk  about 
Mazeppa — his  little  jaunt  was  a  funeral 
march  alongside  of  that  wild  ride.  She 
never  did  it  again,  and  to  this  day  I 
don't  know  why  she  did  it  then,  but  it 
is  another  proof  of  what  I  asserted  at 
the  start  and  repeat  with  emphasis,  "A 
mule  is  a  mule." 
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GREGORY  GILL  IS  THE  HEAD  KEEPER  OF  THE  SWANS  AT  ABBOTSBURY 


THE  SWANS  OF  ABBOTSBURY 

By    HERBERT    M.    LOME 

Illustrated  with   Photographs 


A  Swannery  That  Has  Stood  for  Fifteen  Hundred  Years  Despite 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Her  Writs  of  Seizure 


ESTLING  on  the  south- 
ern rim  of  Dorsetshire, 
England,  and  at  the  west- 
ern end  of  that  curious 
geological  formation 
called  the  Chesil  Beach, 
is  the  Old  World  hamlet  of  Abbotsbury, 
its  olive  and  sepia  and  amber  thatched 
roofs  sheltering  a  scant  thousand  of  in- 
habitants, chiefly  fisher-folk  and  peas- 
antry. Yet  Abbotsbury,  insignificant  as 
it  is  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  census 
people,  has  claims  on  the  antiquarian,  the 
historian,  and  the  naturalist. 

It  and  the  country  roundabout,  are 
rich  in  ancient,  even  prehistoric  relics; 
the  monastery  from  which  it  takes  its 
name  was  founded  in  the  times  of  King 
Canute  and  its  famous  Swannery  dates 
back  to  the  same  period.  Nothing  is 
left  of  the  monastery  save  traditions,  cer- 
tain documents,  and  some  rather  impres- 
ts] 


sive  ruins,  the  latter  now  put  to  the 
humblest  of  lay  uses.  But  the  Swan- 
nery— the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Eng- 
land— remains  and  flourishes  as  its  one 
thousand  five  hundred  odd,  semi-wild, 
white-winged,  and  beautiful  birds  testify. 
And  this,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  how 
the  Swannery  came  to  be : 

In  the  infancy  of  Christianity  in  Brit- 
ain, one  Bertulfus,  a  priest,  built  a 
church  to  St.  Peter,  being  commanded  to 
do  so,  so  the  legend  goes,  by  the  saint 
himself.  And  to  the  completed  struc- 
ture, the  builder  gave  the  name  of  Abod- 
esbyry.  So  the  church  remained  until 
the  reign  of  King  Canute,  who  gave  it 
and  the  land  roundabout  to  his  house- 
earl,  one  Ore.  Ore  appears  to  have 
razed  the  church  and  in  its  place  erected 
a  spacious  monastery  which  was  finished 
in  1044  and  filled  with  Benedictine 
monks. 


THE    TWO    KEEPERS,    GREGORY    GILL    AND    HIS    SON    JOSEPH CHESIL    BEACH 
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Later,  popes  and  kings  gave  great  rev- 
enues and  many  immunities  to  the  estab- 
lishment, so  that  the  brethren  prospered 
exceedingly.  That  they  also  waxed  fat 
in  a  literal  sense  is  likely,  in  view  of  the 
traces  of  wine  cellars  and  larders  that  are 
still  visible  in  the  ruins,  as  well  as  the 
remnants  of  fish-ponds  adjoining  and  on 
the  landward  side.  Wild  fowl  decoys 
and  a  Swannery,  furthermore,  formed 
important  parts  of  the  monastic  menage. 
The  descendants  of  the  original  denizens 
of  the  Swannery  still  inhabit  it,  fowls  of 
ancient  and  proved  lineage,  which  may 
account  for  their  prideful  demeanor. 
"Proud  as  an  Abbotsbury  swan"  goes  the 
local  proverb,  the  truth  of  which  will  be 
admitted  by  anyone  who  has  seen  the 
stately  creatures  at  home,  and  especially 
at  mating  time.  The  axiom  might  be 
properly  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the 
words,  "and  graceful." 

Up  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  monastery  and  eke  the  swans  seem  to 
have  escaped  political  harrying  or  the  en- 
forcement of  certain  ancient  laws  having 
to  do  with  the  ownership  of  the  birds. 
But  her  peppery  Majesty  whom,  as  we 
all  know,  wasn't  much  in  love  with 
Roman  Catholic  institutions,  caused  a 
writ  to  be  served  on  the  abbot,  ordering 
the  seizure  of  the  swans  under  the  pro- 
visions of  one  of  the  laws  in  question. 
Such  law  was  to  the  effect  that  all  white 


swans  found  in  open  waters  or  estuaries 
belonged  to  the  monarch  of  the  realm. 
So  four  hundred  of  the  birds  were 
grabbed  by  the  minions  of  Her  Majesty 
before  legal  action  on  the  part  of  the 
abbot  stayed  further  developments. 

The  plea  of  the  abbot  was  that  the 
estuary  called  "Ye  Easte  Flete"  belonged 
to  the  monastery  in  fee ;  that  there  had 
been  time  out  of  mind,  a  game  or  "flyte 
of  wilde  swannes  haunting  there,"  the 
same  not  being  marked  by  man  or  mon- 
arch ;  that  the  abbot  and  his  predecessors 
did  breed  up  for  the  use  of  the  brethren 
and  for  hospitality  some  of  the  lesser 
cygnets  or  young  swans  and  used  yearly 
to  mark  them  by  cutting  off  the  pinion 
of  the  wing  to  prevent  them  from  flying 
away;  and  that  the  full-grown  swans, 
not  being  marked,  did  not  belong  to  the 
monarch,  but  to  the  owners  of  the  land 
that  gave  them  harbor. 

The  appeal  of  the  ecclesiastic  does  not 
seem  to  have  borne  fruit,  however,  for 
a  few  years  later,  one  "John  Strange- 
ways,  Esq.,  of  the  Queen  in  chief,"  came 
into  possession  of  the  Swannery,  the  writ 
entitling  him  to  its  holding  running  in 
part  thus:  "He  to  have  and  hold  the 
water,  soil,  and  fishery  called  the  Este 
Flete  and  the  flight  of  wild  swannes 
called  the  game  of  swannes,  yearly  feed- 
ing, nesting,  and  coming  there." 

The  Swannery  now  forms  a  portion  of 
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the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  his 
country  home,  Abbotsbury  Castle,  being 
on  the  edge  of  the  stretch  of  boggy  land 
covered  with  brush  and  small  willows 
and  surrounded  with  a  high  wall,  on 
which  the  birds  nest,  feed,  and  flock. 
Here,  too,  is  the  decoy  that  annually 
snares  thousands  of  teal,  widgeon,  and 
mallard  duck.  The  victims  are  lured  to 
destruction  by  the  unwitting  swans,  the 
former  apparently  thinking  that  where 
the  big  birds  can  swim  in  safety,  they 
can  do  likewise. 

The  decoy  is  a  narrow,  winding  canal 
ending  in  a  cul  de  sac  that  is  covered 
with  a  metal  netting.  Just  below  the 
netting  are  "blinds"  that  conceal  the 
hunters.  When  the  cul  de  sac  is  filled 
with  wild  fowl  that  have  followed  the 
lead  of  some  of  the  swans,  another  net 
is  dropped  across  the  entrance  to  it  and 
the  captured  birds  thus  taken  are  re- 
moved as  the  kitchen  of  the  castle  or  the 
needs  of  the  market  demand. 

Occasionally  and  in  the  spring  and 
winter,  a  flock  of  "whooper"  wild  swans 
will  visit  their  aristocratic  kindred  at 
Abbotsbury.  The  former  are  so  called 
on  account  of  their  cry,  and  they  are 
further  distinguished  from  the  swans  of 
the  Swannery  by  having  no  black  about 
their  bills.  But  the  birds  of  pedigree 
apparently  look  upon  the  "whoopers"  as 
barbarians  who  have  intruded,  unasked, 
into  swan  society  proper.  The  former 
do  not  even  give  battle  to  the  uninvited ; 
also,  marriages  between  the  species  are 
unknown.  The  cut  direct  always 
proves  effective.  After  a  few  hours' 
stay,  the  "whoopers"  take  to  flight,  utter- 
ing, it  is  to  be  presumed,  cries  of  aston- 
ishment and  chagrin  anent  their  recep- 
tion. 

The  Chesil  Beach,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made,  begins  eighteen  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Abbotsbury  and  forms 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula  of  which  Port- 
land is  the  head.  On  Portland,  as  the 
reader  probably  knows,  is  one  of  the 
largest  convict  prisons  in  England. 
Shortly  after  reaching  the  mainland,  this 
neck  or  beach  breaks  away  from  the  for- 
mer, but  runs  parallel  to  it  for  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  or  so.  The  intervening 
stretch  of  water  ranges  from  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width  and  is  known 


as  the  East  Fleet.  A  singular  fact  about 
the  Chesil  Beach  is,  that  while  at  Abbots- 
bury it  consists  of  fine  sand,  at  Portland 
it  is  made  up  of  pebbles  about  the  size 
of  a  child's  head,  rounded  by  the  action 
of  the  sea.  The  transition  from  sand  to 
stones  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  impercep- 
tible to  the  eye  of  the  casual  outsider. 

In  the  old  days,  when  smuggling  was 
looked  on  as  a  semi-legitimate  profes- 
sion by  Dorsetshire  coast-dwellers,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  a  landing  to  be  made 
at  night  and  without  lights  by  the  "free 
traders,"  the  latter  could  always  tell 
their  whereabouts  by  feeling  the  size  of 
the  sand-grains  on  which  they  had 
hauled  up  their  small  boats. 

Now,  the  swan  is  a  smooth  water  bird 
who  prefers  to  live  and  feed  and  nest  in 
and  around  ponds  and  rivers  that,  unlike 
the  sea,  are  never  seriously  ruffled  by 
tempests.  Such  placid  water  is  insured 
at  Abbotsbury  by  the  hills  that  shut  off 
the  winds  to  the  northward  and  the 
beach  that  prevents  the  roll  of  the  sea 
and  the  gales  from  the  south.  It  is  likely 
that  the  persistence  of  the  Swannery  is 
due  to  the  locality  being  one  of  the  few 
in  England  that  is  entirely  adapted  to  the 
habits  of  the  birds  in  the  way  told. 

So  bland  and  calm  are  the  climatic 
conditions  along  the  stretch  of  the  East 
Fleet  that  they  resemble  those  of  south- 
ern Europe  rather  than  of  England.  In 
proof  whereof,  one  may  see  in  the  garden 
of  the  Castle  and  growing  in  the  open 
tropical  plants  of  many  kinds,  including 
the  camellia,  orange,  lemon,  some  species 
of  palms,  tea-plant,  Chinese  arbutus,  fig, 
olive,  aloe,  bamboo,  etc.,  all  of  which 
reach  that  size  and  have  that  health  that 
show  that  their  environments  are  of  a 
congenial  nature. 

En  passant,  it  was  at  Abbotsbury  that 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  secured  the  studies 
for  his  well-known  picture,  "The  Fight- 
ing Swans."  The  artist  spent  many  days 
in  the  Swannery  to  that  end. 

The  matrimonial  and  domestic  habits 
of  the  swans  are  of  a  unique  nature. 
When  March  arrives,  the  females  pro- 
ceed to  build  their  nests  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Fleet  and  the  little  runlets 
that  lace  the  land  adjoining.  The  males 
collect  the  materials — rushes,  dried 
grass,  and  twigs — but  the  ladies  are  the 
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architects  and  builders.  The  nests  are 
about  a  yard  in  diameter,  somewhat 
conical,  and  usually  raised  from  the 
ground.  When  their  construction  is  fin- 
ished, the  females  on  a  given  day  betake 
them  to  the  nests  and  await  the  coming 
of  their  future  lords  and  masters.  The 
latter,  having  gathered  apart  in  the 
meanwhile,  next  take  to  the  water  and 
proceed  to  swim  in  a  long  and  critical 
line  past  their  spouses,  commenting  on 
them  in  swan  language  as  they  do  so. 

Occasionally,  one  of  the  males  forgets 
his  fealty  to  his  awaiting  wife,  halts  at 
a  nest  that  belongs  to  another,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  make  love  to  the  long-necked 
beauty  sitting  therein.  At  once,  the  out- 
raged husband  flies  at  the  would-be 
Lothario  and  a  battle  begins  that  only 
ends  when  one  of  the  combatants  is  dead 
or  disabled.  For  the  birds  are  fierce 
fighters  and  the  blows  that  they  can  deal 
with  their  beaks  and  wings  are  of  ex- 
traordinary power.  There  are  authentic 
instances  of  men  who  have  had  their  legs 
or  arms  broken  by  a  single  blow  of  the 
wing  of  an  angry  swan.  It  isn't  safe  for 
a  stranger  to  venture  in  the  Swannery 
during  nesting  time  unless  he  is  accom- 


panied by  one  of  the  keepers.  Other- 
wise, he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  attacked  by 
those  birds  near  whose  nests  he  walks. 

After  the  inspection  by  the  males  is 
over,  each  of  them  goes  ashore  to  his 
consort  and  the  home  life  is  on  in  earnest. 
The  curious  display  of  the  ladies  as  just 
told  is  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
wife-bazaars  of  Roumania. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  creamy  hue  and 
there  are  from  four  to  twelve  in  a  sit- 
ting. The  male  assists  in  the  hatching 
process,  sitting  on  the  eggs  alternately 
with  the  female.  From  the  time  that  the 
nest  is  built  until  the  fall  when  the  cyg- 
nets are  about  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, the  husband  remains  strictly  faith- 
ful to  his  one  wife — polygamy  or  even 
bigamy  being  unknown  in  Swandom. 
Indeed,  the  behavior  of  the  birds  appears 
to  be  beyond  reproach  in  a  domestic 
sense,  except  in  one  particular,  the  de- 
parture from  the  ideal  existence  being  on 
the  part  of  the  male. 

He  seems  to  be  unable  to  enjoy  life 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family  as  long  as  his 
neighbor  is  happy  with  cygnets,  spouse, 
and  surroundings.  The  result  is  that  he 
is  continually  making  diabolical  attempts 
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to  destroy  the  progeny  of  the  swans 
whose  nests  adjoin  his,  and  the  latter 
retaliate  in  kind.  The  fights  that  ensue 
between  the  husbands  are  terrible,  beaks 
and  wings  being  used  with  sanguinary 
results.  As  a  consequence,  the  keepers 
have  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  in 
order  to  stop  these  frays.  When  they 
attempt  to  do  so,  however,  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  for  the  swans  to  forget 
their  private  feud  and  join  cause  against 
the  would-be  peacemakers. 

"I  be  zure  glad  when  breedin'  time  be 
ovur,"  said  the  head  keeper  to  the  writer, 
"vor  hur  means  a  zight  o'  wurry  and 
zore  shins.  Th'  zwans  be  turruble  vierce 
an'  v'ilint  when  they's  nestin'.  They 
vight,  vight,  vight  from  marnin'  to 
night  an'  if  they  bain't  vitin'  by  their- 
selves,  they'll  vight  with  'ee  if  they  get 
th'  chance." 

The  female  is  free  from  this  miserable 
dislike  to  the  offspring  of  her  sister,  lack- 
ing as  she  does  the  vindictive  combative- 
ness  of  the  male.  Yet  after  an  attempt 
at  infanticide  or  cygneticide  on  the  part 
of  her  male  neighbor,  her  nestlings  be- 
ing the  proposed  victims — there  being  no 
keeper  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  time — 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  both 


the  assailant  and  defender  of  the  nest 
lying  dead  or  dying  on  the  ground,  while 
the  widow,  with  torn  and  soiled  plumage 
and  the  light  of  battle  in  her  eye,  is  do- 
ing her  best  to  comfort  her  affrighted 
little  ones.  For  according  to  swannish 
ethics,  she  may  not  seek  to  save  her  chil- 
dren until  their  natural  protector  is  hors 
de  combat.  Then,  however,  she  is  at 
liberty  to  sally  forth  and  tackle  her 
spouse's  conqueror  and  he,  being  more  or 
less  exhausted  by  the  preceding  combat, 
not  infrequently  receives  his  coup  de 
grace  from  the  fresh  and  powerful  wings 
and  beak  of  the  enraged  mother.  The 
maternal  instinct  thus  opposed  to  the 
murderous  instinct  usually  wins  out. 

But  when  the  cygnets  are  big  enough 
to  leave  the  nest  and  take  to  the  water, 
a  change  comes  over  the  behavior  of  the 
ex-Herods.  They  treat  the  little  things 
that  have  survived  their  malice  with 
care,  even  tenderness.  Woe  to  the  hawk 
that  fancies  cygnet  for  luncheon  and 
tries  to  satisfy  his  appetite!  And  un- 
lucky the  dog  or  human  who  throws  a 
scare  into  the  youngsters,  for  in  re- 
sponse to  the  affrighted  squeaks  of  the 
latter,  there  is  a  rescuing  rush  of  adult 
swans  with  necks  straightened  and  wings 
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outstretched.  Under  such  conditions, 
the  only  and  appropriate  thing  for  the 
offender  to  do  is  to  beat  a  retreat  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  colony  has  a  king  and  queen  who 
live  on  a  little  islet  all  by  themselves  and 
appear  to  reign  for  the  express  purpose 
of  attacking  any  of  the  commoners  who 
trespass  on  the  court-precincts  or  bully- 
ing them  when  they,  the  rulers,  feel  so 
inclined.  The  monarch  remains  in 
power  until  such  times  as   a  lusty  and 


keepers  of  the  Swannery  make  a  peculiar 
mark  with  a  knife  on  each  of  their  feet. 
This  mark  remains  through  life.  Not 
so  long  since,  two  of  the  old-timers  died 
and  on  examination  their  foot-marks 
proved  to  be  quite  different  from  those 
now  in  use.  The  oldest  keeper  of  the 
Swannery,  who  has  been  there  for  forty 
years,  could  not  identify  the  markings, 
neither  could  Lord  Ilchester.  So  that 
the  birds  must  have  been  cygnets  at  least 
fifty  years  before  death  overtook  them. 


MALE  AND  FEMALE  AT  THE  NEST,  THE  MALE  BIRD  TO 
THE  RIGHT 


ambitious  swan  whips  or  kills  him,  when 
the  conqueror  takes  possession  of  the 
islet  and  the  kingly  privileges  that  apper- 
tain thereto.  One  old  chap  was  boss  of 
the  outfit  for  fourteen  years  in  succession, 
fighting  many  battles  annually  in  order 
to  hold  down  the  job.  He  was  finally 
slain  by  a  rival  whom  he  had  soundly 
thrashed  during  the  year  preceding. 

The  swans  live  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
Tradition  credits  them  with  a  century  of 
life,  but  while  this  can  hardly  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  pretty  certain  that  some  of 
them  reach  or  pass  the  half-century 
mark.     When  the  birds  are  cygnets,  the 


The  beauty  of  the  birds,  whether 
floating  or  flying,  is  emphasized  by  their 
numbers.  An  opulent  magnificence  char- 
acterizes them  that  is  hardly  duplicated 
by  any  other  feathered  creature.  Many 
years  ago,  Moncure  D.  Conway  visited 
the  Swannery  and  in  letters  to  friends  in 
this  country  paid  enthusiastic  tribute  to 
their  loveliness  in  repose  and  their  grace 
of  motion.    On  one  occasion  he  wrote : 

"As  we  approached  Abbotsbury,  a  big 
flock  of  swans  came  sailing  through  the 
air  with  military  regularity  from  the 
direction  of  Portland  and  lazily  descend- 
ed upon  the  water  of  the  Fleet;  when, 
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as  if  to  meet  them  and  receive  any  tidings 
that  they  might  bring,  a  line  of  perhaps 
two  hundred  emerged  softly  from  behind 
a  green  knoll  and  sailed,  like  a  fleet  of 
yachts,  past  us  to  join  the  on-comers. 
The  twain  troops  met,  consulted,  and 
then  formed  into  a  long  line,  while 
through  the  air  came  yet  another  troop 
to  join  the  main  body. 

"Each  group  before  they  joined  forces 
had  four  or  five  strong  fliers  thrown  in 
front  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  acting 


there  as  if  he  adjured  swan  society  for- 
ever. 

"When  the  swan  flies  so  that  its  head 
and  neck  are  foreshortened  to  the  eye,  it 
is  a  dream  of  beauty;  but  as  it  flies  past 
one,  it  is  less  graceful,  the  long  neck  de- 
pressed below  the  body  breaking  the  line 
of  beauty.  But  in  the  water  in  particu- 
lar, the  stateliness  of  demeanor  and  the 
serpentine  curves  of  the  neck,  make  the 
bird  surpassingly  attractive ;  especially 
when   seen   en    masse  as  at  Abbotsbury 


THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  BIRDS  APPEARS  TO  BE  BEYOND  REPROACH  IN  A 

DOMESTIC  SENSE 


as  scouts.  After  the  union  had  taken 
place,  these  scouts  resumed  their  original 
places  in  the  formation.  When  the  junc- 
tion had  been  completed,  they  dropped 
down  on  the  Fleet  and  started  to  swim 
the  length  of  that  water,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them  acting  as  Uhlans,  going  up 
and  down  swiftly,  on  each  side  of  the 
main  body.  Now  and  then,  there  were 
appearances  of  eccentricity.  One  of  the 
birds  wTould  break  loose  from  the  body, 
swim  to  one  side,  and  remain  there  in 
utter  loneliness.  Another  would  rise 
from  the  group,  fly  five  hundred  yards 
or  so  away,  alight,  and  resolutely  remain 


and  at  no  other  place  in  the  world,  sc 
I  think." 

Although  the  swans  are  technically 
"wild  game"  in  the  eyes  of  the  English 
law,  yet  they  are  protected  by  statutes 
whose  severity  is  tinctured  with  the 
methods  of  feudalism.  The  poacher  who 
slays  one  of  the  birds  is  confronted  with 
twenty  years  of  penal  servitude.  To  rob- 
a  nest  renders  the  offender  liable  to  five 
years  in  prison,  and  the  possession  of  a 
live  bird  is  punished  by  a  similar  sen- 
tence. But  the  law  is  rarely  invoked, 
the  typical  British  poacher  fighting  shy 
of  prey  that  is  difficult  to  dispose  of,  even 
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when  secured.  There  is  no  ready-to- 
hand  market  for  a  dead  swan  as  there 
is  for  hare,  pheasant,   or  partridge. 

Still,  there  have  been  instances  of  the 
birds  leaving  the  Swannery  early  o' 
mornings  or  late  o'  evenings  and  never 
returning  thereto.  And  the  writer 
knows  of  one  case  in  point.  Some  years 
ago,  and  just  after  the  nesting  season 
was  over,  a  brace  of  the  birds  concluded 
that  they  were  tired  of  Swannery  society 
and  so  took  up  their  residence  on  a  mor- 
sel of  an  islet  in  a  river  about  eight 
miles  from  Abbotsbury.  This  fact  was 
discovered  by  a  youngster  who  had  a 
small  sweetheart,  and  her  he  told  of  his 
find.  Whereupon  she  remarked  that 
swan  feathers  would  be  lovely  in  a  hat 
and  that  a  muff  and  cape  made  of  the 
breast  of  the  swan  were  just  adorable, 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  small  boy  thought  her  words  over 
and  over.  And  being  much  in  love  with 
the  little  girl,  he  determined  that  she 
should  have  her  wish.  So  one  dark  night 
he  rowed  over  to  the  islet,  bearing  with 
him  a  sack  and  a  club.  The  combat  that 
ensued  was  strenuous,  and  when  it  was 


over,  there  was  a  dead  swan  in  the  sack 
and  a  scratched,  bloody,  and  bruised  boy 
bearing  it.  Reaching  home,  he  managed 
to  hide  his  prey  in  an  outhouse  and  him- 
self in  his  bedroom.  To  his  mother,  on 
the  morning  following,  he  confided  the 
story  of  his  crime,  not  daring  to  tell  his 
father.  So  mother,  sympathizing  with 
the  motive  while  bewailing  the  deed, 
fixed  up  his  wounds  and  helped  skin  the 
bird  and  bury  the  body.  Likewise,  did 
the  little  lassie  get  her  cape  and  muff  and 
feathers.  For  the  truth  of  all  of  which 
the  writer  can  bear  attest,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  adventurer  was  a  relative 
of  his. 

The  flesh  of  the  swan  is  of  a  pinkish 
hue  and  tastes  much  like  goose.  The 
cygnets  are  tender  and  appetizing;  the 
older  birds,  somewhat  tough.  A  certain 
number  of  the  cygnets  are  annually  fat- 
tened at  Abbotsbury,  there  being  a  lim- 
ited demand  for  them  at  Christmas  on 
the  part  of  the  wealthy  families  who  ob- 
serve the  medieval  traditions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Christmas  Day  dinner, 
such  traditions  calling  for  a  boar's  head, 
a  peacock  roasted,  and  a  swan  likewise. 
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HE  SLOWLY  RAISED  THE  MUZZLE  OF  HIS  WEAPON  UNTIL  IT  WAS  TRAINED  FAIRLY 
UPON    THE    MIDDLE   OF   ALLEN'S    BACK. 


THE  MAN  ON  THE  RIDGE 

By    CHARLES    ALDEN    SELTZER 

Illustrated    by    R.    W.    Amick 


MAN  was  moving 
among  the  rocks  and 
bushes    of    a    long,    high 

/^  ridge.  He  flitted  here 
Vk  and  there  —  noiselessly 
■^ like    a    shadow.     His 

movements  were  cautious,  cat-ike,  and  he 
placed  his  feet  carefully,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  hunter  stealing  upon  his  prey. 
Yet  something  in  his  actions;  something 
about  the  grim,  hard  lines  of  his  face; 
something  in  the  furtive,  doubting,  and 
cunning  glances  with  which  he  scruti- 
nized every  bush,  rock,  and  crag  in  his 
vicinity,  proclaimed  him  not  the  hunter, 
but  the  hunted. 

He  halted  often.  Sometimes  it  was 
behind  a  bush,  sometimes  behind  a  weird- 
ly shaped  rock  or  a  gigantic  boulder; 
frequently  it  was  behind  a  clump  of 
shrubbery.  But  always  when  he  halted 
it  was  behind  something.  Not  once  did 
his  figure  rise  above  the  skyline.  And 
always  he  crouched.  When  he  crossed 
an  open  place  he  did  so  on  his  stomach, 
wriggling  and  twisting  and  squirming 
over   the   hot   sand,   the   prickly   cactus, 


and  the  jagged  rocks  in  a  tortuous  fash- 
ion, slowly,  with  numerous  pauses,  his 
face  wreathed  in  a  bitter  snarl,  his  lips 
muttering  curses,  his  eyes  glittering 
malevolently.  In  such  a  manner  might 
a  wounded  beast  drag  himself  to  his  lair. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  need  for  the 
man's  caution.  Besides  himself  there 
seemed  to  be  no  living  thing  on  the 
ridge ;  no  living  thing  on  the  vast,  dead 
plains  below.  In  the  shallow  draws  and 
gullies  and  on  the  lower  ridges  nothing 
moved ;  nothing  moved  in  the  great,  blue 
arch  of  the  sky  except  the  sun — a  disk 
of  shimmering  silver.  All  was  silent, 
peaceful,  motionless,  slumberous.  The 
world  seemed  suspended  in  a  vacuum. 
And  yet  the  man  proceeded  cautiously, 
always  crouching,  always  watchful,  al- 
ways going  toward  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 

In  an  hour  he  came  to  the  edge  of  a 
sandy,  open  place,  about  twenty  feet 
across.  Crouching  behind  a  mammoth 
boulder  he  estimated  the  distance  with 
crafty,  calculating  eyes.  On  the  oppo- 
site edge  of  the  open  space  was  a  thicket 
of  scrub  oak  about  fifty  feet  wide.    Near 
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its  center  rose  a  pile  of  jagged  rock, 
surmounting  the  ridge.  From  here  a 
man  might  view  the  entire  surrounding 
country  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  and 
be  safe  from  discovery.  For  two  hours 
the  man  had  kept  this  summit  in  sight; 
it  was  the  goal  for  which  he  aimed. 
From  it  he  would  be  able  to  see  many 
things. 

He  slipped  down  upon  his  stomach 
and  wriggled  slowly  and  noiselessly  for- 
ward,— squirming,  twisting — laboriously 
working  his  way  toward  the  scrub  oak 
thicket.  In  ten  minutes  he  was  at  its 
edge.  In  five  more  he  was  deep  into  it, 
squatting  on  hands  and  knees,  panting 
and  exhausted. 

For  a  long  time  he  remained  motion- 
less. Then,  about  to  move  forward,  he 
suddenly  sank  flat  to  the  tangled  floor  of 
the  thicket,  his  eyes  gleaming,  his  head 
raised,  his  body  rigid.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  thicket  something  had  moved ! 

For  five  minutes  the  man  remained 
motionless.  Then  his  right  hand  went 
slowly  back  to  his  holster  and  was  with- 
drawn, grasping  the  stock  of  his  heavy 
revolver.  He  poked  the  muzzle  of  the 
weapon  through  the  stunted  oak  brush, 
toward  the  point  whence  the  movement 
had  come.  Again  he  waited.  And  then 
presently  a  voice  came — low,  even,  but 
startlingly  resonant  in  the  perfect  silence. 

"He's  sure  somewhere  in  these  hills," 
it  said.  "I  figger  that  he'll  make  tracks 
for  the  Colorado  line — likely  hittin'  Pur- 
gatory Crossin'." 

The  man  in  the  thicket  showed  his 
teeth  in  a  tigerish  grin.  He  had  recog- 
nized the  voice;  he  knew  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  thicket  Ben  Allen,  the 
sheriff  of  Colfax  County,  was  standing, 
scanning  every  foot  of  the  surrounding 
country  for  a  glimpse  of  him.  He  knew 
that  the  man  to  whom  Allen  had  spoken 
was  his  deputy ;  that  these  two  men  were 
sworn  to  take  him  back  to  Dry  Bottom 
— dead  or  alive.  The  grin  on  his  face 
paled  and  was  succeeded  by  a  venomous 
sneer.  They  would  never  take  him  back 
— alive.  Long  ago  had  he  decided  on 
that. 

There  was  no  further  sound  from  the 
edge  of  the  thicket.  Evidently  the  dep- 
uty had  coincided  with  the  sheriff's 
views,  for  he  had  not  answered.    Yet  the 


man  in  the  thicket  did  not  move.  He 
could  easily  imagine  how  the  two  men 
looked,  standing  at  the  thicket's  edge, 
watching  the  plains — for  him.  Allen  he 
knew  personally  and  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  conjure  up  a  mental  picture  of  the 
grim  and  patient  sheriff,  standing  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  leaning  on  the  muz- 
zle of  his  rifle — waiting. 

Waiting!  The  man  in  the  thicket 
snarled.  Waiting  for  him!  He  snarled 
again,  one  corner  of  his  mouth  slanting 
upward  satyrically.  It  seemed  strange 
to  him  that  Allen  had  anticipated  his 
trail;  that  he  stood  now  within  ten  feet 
of  him,  awaiting  his  coming.  He  had 
always  felt  a  sort  of  fear  of  Allen ;  there 
was  something  about  the  grim,  quiet, 
easy-going  sheriff  that  had  always  given 
him  a  queer,  qualmish  sensation  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  He  hated  Allen  be- 
cause of  this  feeling,  though  the  men  had 
never  passed  a  word  in  anger.  But  he 
knew  that  Allen  had  measured  him ;  that 
when  their  eyes  met  it  was  his  soul  that 
cringed  away  from  the  sheriff's — that  in 
the  sheriff's  eyes  was  a  gleam  of  under- 
standing, of  perfect  knowledge. 

Allen  knew  him  for  what  he  was. 
The  world  —  Dry  Bottom's  world  — 
might  fear  him,  might  know  him  for  an 
outlaw ;  a  desperado  v/hose  reckless  disre- 
gard for  human  life  had  made  him  a  ter- 
ror to  the  country;  and  made  his  name 
feared  wherever  men  congregated.  But 
Allen  did  not  fear  him — that  he  knew. 
He  could  see  this  when  his  eyes  met  Al- 
len's. The  sheriff  had  a  way  of  looking 
at  him,  of  squinting  his  eyes  at  him,  of 
studying  him,  which  seemed  to  hint  of  a 
mysterious  knowledge.  It  was  as  though 
Allen  could  read  the  future  and  knew 
that  one  day  he  would  have  to  deai  with 
the  man  alone,  that  Fate  had  marked 
them  for  a  clash,  and  the  gleam  in  Al- 
len's eyes  when  he  looked  at  the  man  said 
more  plainly  than  words  that  he  was 
measuring  him,  comparing  him  to  him- 
self, that  when  the  clash  came  he  would 
make  no  mistakes. 

And,  curiously,  the  man  came  finally 
to  understand  that  Allen  would  make 
no  mistake.  This  thought  was  continu- 
ally in  the  man's  mind — it  became  an 
obsession  that  he  could  not  shake  off. 
One  day  he  and  the  sheriff  would  clash, 
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and  the  sheriff  would  come  off  victorious. 
The  man  could  feel  it.  In  some  subtle 
manner  Allen  had  made  him  feel  his  in- 
feriority; the  man  had  fought  against  it, 
but  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  it  was  so. 

And  now,  concealed  in  the  thicket,  not 
over  ten  feet  from  Allen,  he  realized 
dimly  that  a  chance  was  offered  him. 
He  was  in  a  position  to  thwart  Fate ; 
to  speed  a  bullet  that  would  forever  set 
at  an  end  the  silent,  wordless  enmity  that 
had  been  between  them  from  the  first; 
that  would  avert  the  clash  that  he  knew 
must  come.  Yet  it  seemed  that  he  was 
not  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  crawled 
nearer  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  near 
enough  to  make  out  the  figures  of  the 
two  men  who  stood  there,  their  backs 
to  him.  He  slowly  raised  the  muzzle  of 
his  weapon  until  it  was  trained  fairly 
upon  the  middle  of  Allen's  back.  But 
he  did  not  press  the  trigger.  At  the  in- 
stant that  he  had  raised  the  muzzle  of 
the  weapon  he  had  become  aware  of  a 
sound — a  peculiar,  dry  buzzing  that 
seemed  to  express  all  the  hate  and  venom 
that  had  accumulated  since  the  Scrip- 
tural warning:  "Thy  heel  shall  bruise 
his  head  and  his  head  shall  bruise  thy 
heel." 

The  man's  flesh  crawled  with  a  sud- 
den fear.  In  front  of  him,  not  over  an 
arm's  length  distant,  was  a  gigantic 
diamond-back  rattler.  He  saw  its  dirty 
coils ;  triangular  head  erect,  forked 
tongue  darting,  its  venomous,  lidless  eyes 
glittering  evilly.  1  he  man  hesitated, 
slowly  lowering  the  muzzle  of  his  wea- 
pon. The  buzzing  ceased ;  the  triangu- 
lar head  slowly  sank,  though  the  venom- 
ous, lidless  eyes  still  glittered  evilly  and 
warningly. 

The  man  again  raised  the  weapon. 
Again  arose  the  peculiar,  dry  buzzing, 
filling  the  thicket.  Again  the  man  low- 
ered the  weapon ;  again  the  buzzing 
ceased.  The  man  shrank  back  a  little, 
his  blood  chilling.  He  saw  Allen  turn, 
and  he  sank  prone  to  the  floor  of  the 
thicket,  among  things  that  pricked  his 
face  and  hands.     He  heard  Allen's  voice. 

"I  reckon  that  there  rattler  ain't  feel- 
in'  exactly  tickled  over  somethin'."  And 
then  arose  Allen's  laugh,  filled  with  a 
peculiar,  dry  humor,  as  he  turned  his 
back  again  to  the  thicket. 


The  man  lifted  his  head  and  resumed 
his  former  posture,  though  retreating 
slightly.  Again  he  raised  the  muzzle  of 
the  weapon.  Again  the  peculiar,  dry 
buzzing  filled  the  thicket.  The  triangu- 
lar head  was  raised  higher  this  time,  and 
the  forked  tongue  darted  more  rapidly. 

A  cold,  superstitious  horror  gripped 
the  man.  He  did  not  fear  the  snake, 
though  he  knew  that  the  flash  of  his  re- 
volver would  rouse  the  reptile  to  action. 
And  since  retreating  he  could  no  longer 
get  a  clear  view  of  Allen's  back — numer- 
ous gnarled  and  twisted  branches  of 
scraggly  oak  interposed.  A  bullet  would 
have  been  deflected,  and  the  man  could 
afford  to  take  no  chance.  He  retreated 
a  little  more  to  give  the  rattler  a  chance 
to  make  off  with  good  grace.  But  the 
reptile  seemed  in  no  fear  of  him,  merely 
lowering  its  head  and  watching  him.  For 
a  long  time  he  lay  quiet,  looking  at  it. 
Then  again  he  heard  Allen's  voice. 

"I  reckon  we're  wastin'  time,  standin' 
here.  If  we've  missed  him  he's  probably 
sneaked  around  the  hills.  In  that  case 
we'd  better  be  hittin'  the  breeze  to  Pur- 
gatory Crossin'  so's  to  head  him  off." 

The  deputy's  voice  rose  in  assent. 
"He's  plum  slick,"  he  said.  "Mebbe  he'll 
go  by  way  of  Purgatory  Crossin'  an' 
mebbe  he'll  think  we're  waitin'  for  him 
there  an'  sneak  back  to  Dry  Bottom  to 
see  that  girl  of  his." 

Allen  laughed  grimly.  "Mebbe  he 
will,"  he  returned;  "that'd  be  just  like 
him.  But  I've  fixed  for  that.  Before 
we  left  I  swore  in  Clem  Miller  an'  Lefty 
Andrews.  I  reckon  they'll  take  care  of 
him  right  an'  proper — if  he  goes  back." 

The  deputy  snickered.  "I'd  call  that 
right  foxy  of  j^ou,"  he  commented;  "the 
chances  are  that  he's  plum  lonesome 
without  seein'   his  girl." 

"An'  hungry,"  added  Allen.  "A  man 
that's  gone  for  two  days  without  grub 
might  be  accounted  to  have  a  good  appe- 
tite for  it.  An'  if  he's  anyways  close  to 
Dry  Bottom  he  might  take  it  into  his 
head  to  sneak  back,  trustin'  that  no- 
body'd  touch  him."  He  laughed.  "I 
reckon  that  if  we'd  happen  to  get  sight 
of  him  now  there'd  be  one  of  two  things 
happen.  Either  he'd  come  up  tame  an' 
be  willin'  to  eat  out  of  our  hands,  or 
he'd  make  a  plum  lovely  fight." 
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The  deputy's  voice  was  earnest.  "If 
I've  got  him  sized  up  right  he'd  fight," 
he  said. 

"Shucks,"  sneered  the  sheriff.  His 
voice  was  a  slow,  contemptuous  drawl. 
The  man  in  the  thicket  stiffened  with 
a  sudden,  murderous  rage,  but  listened 
further. 

"I  don't  reckon  that  he's  so  all  fired 
dangerous,"  continued  Allen.  "I've  had 
him  sized  up  for  a  right  smart  while. 
If  you'd  call  him  a  mean,  sneakin'  cow- 
ard you'd  about  have  his  measure.  Him 
shootin'  Bud  Hiller  in  the  back  proves 
it." 

Allen  moved  away  from  the  edge  of 
the  thicket;  the  man  could  hear  dry 
twigs  breaking  sharply  under  his  feet  as 
he  went.  He  raised  his  head.  He  heard 
twigs  breaking  at  a  greater  distance. 
The  voices  of  the  two  men  came  to  him 
also,  gradually  dying  away. 

Ten  minutes  passed.  The  man  stood 
up,  crouching,  to  see  Allen  and  the  dep- 
uty mounting  their  ponies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ridge.  He  saw  them  ride  away 
at  a  slow  chop-trot;  saw  them  disappear 
behind  a  lower  ridge.  Then  he  arose 
and  stretched  himself  to  his  full  height, 
a  mocking  grin  on  his  face.  A  peculiar, 
dry  buzzing  reached  his  ears,  and  with 
a  malevolent  sneer  he  suddenly  stooped, 
seizing  a  heavy  stone  and  hurling  it  with 
unerring  aim  at  the  rattler.  The  snake 
was  shattered ;  the  man  stood  over  it, 
cursing  bitterly. 

"You  was  on  his  side,  damn  you!" 
he  sneered,  his  teeth  clenching  at  the 
words  that  writhed  through  them.  He 
climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  jagged 
rock  that  stood  near  the  center  of  the 
thicket  and  strained  his  eyes  for  a  sight 
of  Allen  and  his  deputy.  He  saw  them 
presently,  far  out  on  the  plains,  riding 
toward  the  river.  For  a  long  time  he 
sat,  watching  them.  He  saw  them  ride 
down  into  a  gully  near  the  river  and  they 
did  not  appear  again.  He  smiled  mock- 
ingly. 

"So  you're  figgerin'  on  waitin'  there," 
he  said.  "Well,  I  ain't  figgerin'  that  I'm 
goin'  that  way — just  now." 

He  swung  around,  scanning  the  coun- 
try on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge.  A 
mile  away  a  timber  clump  dotted  the 
center  of  a  little  basin.     A  small  adobe 


hut  snuggled  the  edge  of  the  timber 
clump ;  a  chimney  rose,  with  smoke 
curling  lazily  upward  out  of  it,  befoul- 
ing the  clear  blue  of  the  sky.  The 
man's  eyes  glittered.  In  two  days  not 
a  morsel  of  food  had  touched  his  lips. 
He  took  another  glance  toward  the  gully 
into  which  Allen  and  his  deputy  had  dis- 
appeared. He  smiled  sardonically.  Then 
he  clambered  down  from  the  rock  sum- 
mit into  the  thicket. 

He  halted  for  a  moment  to  shake  a 
fist  at  the  sinuous,  writhing  body  of  the 
rattler,  knowing  that  according  to  tradi- 
tion it  would  "not  die  until  sundown. 
Then  he  passed  out  of  the  thicket, 
making  his  way  down  the  sloping  side 
of  the  ridge.  He  moved  noiselessly — 
like  a  shadow — but  swiftly.  And  his 
movements  were  cautious,  catlike,  and 
he  placed  his  feet  carefully,  like  the 
hunter  stealing  upon  his  prey.  Occa- 
sionally he  halted,  crouching  behind  a 
rock  or  a  bush  to  look  at  the  cabin  that 
snuggled  the  edge  of  the  timber  clump. 
He  made  long  detours,  keeping  his  body 
concealed  as  much  as  possible.  But  al- 
ways he  approached  the  cabin. 


II 


Within  the  cabin  the  woman  worked 
over  the  kitchen  table,  kneading  flour 
into  some  soft  dough.  She  worked  the 
dough  listlessly,  as  though  kneading  it 
were  a  disagreeable  task.  Beside  her  a 
small,  cast-iron  stove  roared,  its  top 
glowing  red.  Some  pans  were  near, 
ready  to  receive  the  dough  when  she  had 
finished  with  it.  She  seemed  not  inter- 
ested in  her  work,  for  she  sighed  often, 
and  many  times  left  the  table  and  stole 
noiselessly  to  the  doorway  of  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  peered  cautiously  within,  and 
retreated  as  cautiously,  her  eyes  filling 
with   a  sudden   moisture. 

Occasionally  she  hesitated  in  her  work, 
leaning  her  hands  on  the  table  top  and 
looking  out  through  the  window  with 
a  longing,  intense  gaze.  Once,  as  she 
turned  from  the  window  a  sob  shook  her. 
Again,  while  she  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow the  man  stole  in  through  the  open 
doorway  and  stood  near  it,  watching  her. 
She  turned  presently  and  saw  him.  He 
stood   near  the  wall, — a  lank,   haggard 
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figure — forbidding  and  menacing.  His 
lips  were  tensed  over  his  teeth  in  a 
savage  snarl ;  Ills  huge  revolver  threat- 
ened her.  He  made  a  startling  picture 
with  his  unshaven  face,  his  cruel  lips, 
his  wolfish  eyes,  and  the  gun. 

The  woman  did  not  scream  or  faint, 
but  allowed  the  dough  to  fall  from  her 
hands  as  she  turned  with  a  sharply  in- 
drawn breath  and  faced  him. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  said  in  a 
strained,  quavering  voice. 

The  man's  eyes  glittered.  "Grub," 
he  returned  shortly. 

The  woman  left  the  kitchen  table  and 
went  to  a  bench  near  the  door,  very 
close  to  the  man,  where  there  was  a  tin 
basin  half  filled  with  water.  From  this 
she  washed  her  hands,  the  man  watching 
her  with  narrowed,  alert  eyes.  She  left 
the  basin  and  went  to  a  cupboard  in  a 
corner,  taking  out  some  cold  meat,  some 
bread,  and  vegetables.  These  she  placed 
on  a  table.  Then  she  hesitated  and 
looked  at  the  man. 

"Coffee?"  she  questioned. 

The  man  nodded,  a  slow  humor  soft- 
ening the  wolfish  gleam  in  his  eyes.  He 
watched  her  pour  water  from  the  ket- 
tle to  the  coffee-pot,  still  standing  be* 
side  the  door.  Five — ten  minutes  passed 
and  steam  arose  from  the  coffee-pot  in 
clouds,  a  strong  aroma  filling  the  man's 
nostrils.     His  eyes  gleamed  hungrily. 

"That's  enough,"  he  commanded.  The 
woman  poured  coffee  into  a  cup  and  the 
man  left  the  door  and  pulled  a  chair  to 
the  table,  motioning  the  woman  to  an- 
other which  stood  near. 

"Set  down,"  he  commanded. 

The  woman  obeyed,  but  her  eyes  shone 
duskily  through  the  moisture  in  them  and 
her  gaze  went  often  to  the  door  that  led 
to  the  adjoining  room. 

The  man  ate  hungrily,  ravenously, 
without  regard  to  form  or  custom,  taking 
the  food  into  his  hands  and  forcing  it 
into  his  mouth,  his  cheeks  bulging.  He 
made  noises  with  his  lips,  his  eyes 
gleamed  greedily — like  those  of  an  ani- 
mal feasting  upon  some  favored  food 
with  satiety  distant.  It  was  disgusting, 
bestial.  But  the  woman  sat  and  looked 
at  him  though  not  seeing  him.  And  as 
the  man  ate  he  cast  furtive  glances  at 
her  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  the 


HE    STOOD    NEAR   THE    WALL — A    LANK, 

HAGGARD    FIGURE FORBIDDING 

AND   MENACING 

heavy  revolver  lying  within  easy  reach. 
In  such  a  manner  had  the  woman  seen 
a  dog  eat — devouring  that  which  was 
within  reach,  but  keeping  a  greedy, 
warning  eye  against  interruption.  But 
the  man  finished  presently  and  then 
turned  abruptly  to  the  woman. 

"You  got  a  horse  here?  An'  a  saddle? 
An'  a  bridle?" 

The  woman  nodded  to  each  question. 
The  man's  eyes  flashed  with  satisfaction. 

"I'm  borrowin'  them,"  he  said.  He 
rose  and  walked  to  the  door,  standing 
on  the  threshold,  sweeping  the  basin  with 
rapid  glances.  He  turned  and  looked 
at  the  woman,  gratitude  shining  in  his 
eyes. 

"I'm  thankin'  you,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
with  the  first  full  smile  that  she  had  seen 
on  his  face.     "You've  give  me  a  good 
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your 


feed.     I'll  see  that  the  horse  which  I'm 
takin'  gets  back  to  you  some  time.     I'm 
figgerin'    to    remember    you    for 
you've    done    for    me.      What's 
name?" 

"Allen,"  returned  the  woman. 

The  man's  lank  figure  slowly  stiffened 
and  he  averted  his  head  so  that  the 
woman  could  not  see  the  sudden  glitter 
that  had  come  into  his  eyes.  He  turned 
and  retraced  his  steps,  standing  beside 
the  table,  both  hands  upon  it,  his  body 
bending  forward  from  the  hips,  his  lips 
curving  into  a  derisive,  ironic  smile. 

"You  the  sheriff's  wife?"  he  de- 
manded. 

The  woman  nodded.  She  watched 
him  fearfully,  her  face  alternately  red- 
dening and  paling.  There  had  come  a 
change  into  the  man's  manner;  a  some- 
thing had  come  into  his  eyes  which  she 
had  not  seen  there  before — a  mocking, 
humorous  light  the  meaning  of  which 
she  could  not  fathom. 

"Do  you  know  where  your  husband 
is?"  he  demanded,  his  lips  grinning,  his 
eyes  boring  into  hers. 

"No,"  she  returned  dully;  "I  have  not 
seen  my  husband  in  three  days." 

"Well,  I've  seen  him!"  flashed  back 
the  man,  his  lips  curling  venomously. 
"He's  at  Purgatory  Crossin'  now,  hunt- 
in' — huntin'  for  me!"  He  laughed  iron- 
ically, triumphantly.  "An'  I'm  here,  in 
his  cabin,  eatin'  his  grub  an'  borrowin' 
one  of  his  horses.  I  reckon  you  c'n  tell 
him  when  he  comes  that  he  ain't  so 
damned  slick  as  he  thought  he !" 

There  was  a  sound  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  The  man's  hand  flew  to  his 
right  hip,  drawing  his  pistol.  With  a 
bound  he  had  cleared  the  space  between 
him  and  the  door,  and  he  stood  in  the 
opening,  alert,  menacing.  But  the 
woman  darted  past  him,  and  was  sud- 
denly down  on  her  knees  beside  a  small 
wooden  bed,  in  which  lay  a  boy  of  six 
or  seven.  The  boy's  lips  were  drawn, 
his  face  pallid,  his  eyes  wide  open  and 
staring  with  mingled  horror  and  fear 
into  those  of  the  man. 

The  man  heard  the  mother's  voice, 
soft,  reassuring;  saw  her  hands  gently 
patting  the  boy's  wasted  cheeks.  His 
own  suddenly  paled,  his  shoulders 
drooped  guiltily,  and  his  broad  hat  came 


off  and  dangled  from  his  lowered  hand. 
Stealthily  he  returned  the  pistol  to  its 
holster. 

"I  wasn't  knowin'  anybody  was  sick," 
he  said  in  a  chastened  voice,  meeting  the 
mother's  gaze.  His  face  reddened.  "I 
wouldn't  have  made  so  much  noise."  He 
backed  away  from  the  door,  replacing 
the  hat  on  his  head.  "I'll  be  goin'  now, 
ma'am,"  he  said. 

The  boy's  eyes  lighted,  he  struggled 
and  raised  his  head. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  ques- 
tioned. "To  get  my  dad?"  He  lay 
back  again,  a  satisfied  light  in  his  eyes. 
"Mother  wanted  the  doctor  awful  bad," 
he  added,  smiling  faintly,  "but  she 
couldn't  leave  me,  she  said — and  dad  was 
away,  huntin'  a  bad  man  who  had  done 
something  over  in  Dry  Bottom."  The 
woman  was  enjoining  him  to  silence  in 
a  low,  intense  voice,  but  he  continued 
confidently:  "You  tell  dad  to  hurry 
right  home — we  need  him  awful  bad." 
He  smiled.  "But  first  I  think  you  ought 
to  get  the  doctor.  I've  heard  mamma 
crying  an'  wishing  he'd  come." 

The  man  halted,  standing  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  kitchen,  grim  lines  coming 
into  his  face  again. 

"I  reckon  you  want  the  Dry  Bottom 
doctor,  ma'am?"  he  said  slowly. 

The  woman  rose  from  beside  the  bed, 
her  eyes  gleaming  hopefully.  She  came 
as  far  as  the  door  and  steadied  herself 
against  the  jambs,  looking  at  the  man, 
searching  his  face  with  anxious  eyes.  A 
shadow  crossed  her  face  presently,  her 
eyes  drooped  away  from  his,  she  re- 
laxed and  leaned  disappointedly  against 
the  door  jamb — crushed  over  the  hard 
expression  that  she  had  seen  in  the  man's 
eyes. 

"Of  course  you  can't  do  anything," 
she  said,  dully,  hopelessly.  "You  won't 
do  anything.  I  should  have  known 
that." 

The  man's  thoughts  went  rapidly  back 
to  the  rock-crested  summit  of  the  ridge. 
Lying  in  the  thicket  he  had  heard  Allen 
tell  his  deputy  that  he  had  appointed  two 
men  of  Dry  Bottom  to  take  him  should 
he  return  there.  He  knew  the  two  men; 
he  had  little  doubt  that  they  would  carry 
out  their  orders  to  the  letter.  Rankling 
in   his   heart  was  a  recollection  of  the 
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epithet  "coward"  that  Allen  had  applied 
to  him  as  he  had  lain  concealed  in  the 
thicket.  His  lips  twisted  venomously, 
his  eyes  lighted  with  the  old,  wolfish, 
ironic  gleam.  The  woman  saw  and 
turned  her  head,  leaning  against  the 
door-jamb  —  shuddering.  For  a  long 
time  she  rested  there,  waiting  for  the 
sounds  which  would  tell  her  of  the  man's 
departure.  And  then  suddenly  she  heard 
his  voice. 

"You  got  a  pencil  an'  a  piece  of  pa- 
per?" he  questioned. 

She  procured  these  for  him  and  placed 
them  upon  the  table.  The  man  seated 
himself  and  wrote.  Then  he  arose  and 
strode  rapidly  to  the  door. 

"When  your  husband  comes  give  him 
that,"  he  commanded. 

She  heard  the  whiz  of  his  spurs  as  he 
went  out  and  she  sank  into  a  chair  be- 
side the  table,  sobbing  softly.  A  few 
minutes  later  she  caught  the  sound  of 
rapid  hoof  beats.  The  man  had  de- 
parted. 

At  dusk  on  the  following  day  Allen 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  open  door- 
way of  the  cabin,  reading  the  brief  note 
which  the  man  had  left.  The  woman 
stood  beside  him,  looking  at  him  with 
wide,   moist  eyes. 

"Ben  Allen,"  read  the  note— "This 
mornin  I  wuz  on  the  ridge  an  I  hearn 
yu  tel  youre  deputie  that  I  wuz  a  cow- 
ard. I  wuz  goin'  to  shoot  yu  but  a  rat- 
tler got  in  the  way.  I  reckon  yu  heard 
him  buzzin.  Later  I  cum  to  yore  shack. 
Yore  boy  wuz  sick  an  needed  a  doctor 
mighty  bad.  There  wuznt  anybody  to 
send  for  a  doctor  an  yu  wuz  too  far  away 
for  yore  wife  to  go.  I  had  my  chancst 
to  git  even.  But  I  aint  gittin  even  with 
women  an  kids.  Im  goin  for  the  Dry 
"Bottom  doctor.  If  I  git  past  Clem  Mil- 
ler an  Lefty  Andrews  Im  hittin  the 
breeze  to  Trinidad.  If  yu  think  Im  a 
coward  cum  there  for  me. 

"very  trooly 

"the  man  who  wuz  on  the  ridge." 

For  a  moment  Allen  looked  out  over 
the  basin,  where  the  shadows  of  the  night 
were  lengthening.  The  summit  of  the 
ridge  stood  out  clear  and  somber  above 
the  shadows.  Allen  shuddered.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  woman  and  drew  her 
to  him,  holding  her  tightly. 


"Did  he  get  the  doctor?"  he  ques- 
tioned, hoarsely. 

Without  replying  the  woman  seized 
him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  to  the  door 
of  the  room  that  adjoined  the  kitchen. 


ALLEN    STOOD    ON    THE    THRESHOLD    OF 

THE     OPEN     DOORWAY     OF     THE 

CABIN,  READING  THE  BRIEF 

NOTE   WHICH    THE 

MAN   HAD  LEFT 

The  boy  was  propped  up  in  the  bed,  his 
eyes   very  luminous   in   the   dusk. 
'"Hello,   dad!"   he   shrilled.      "I'm   a 
heap   better.     To-morrow   I'm    goin'    to 
get  up." 

Allen's    arms    were    gripped    tightly 
about  the  woman.    Presently  he  held  her 
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away  from  him  and  looked  at  her  with 
grim,  steady  eyes. 

"You  must  have  heard  from  the  doc- 
tor," he  said  slowly.  "Did  he  get 
away  r 

"Clean,"  she  returned,  smiling  gravely 
up  at  him.  "Clem  Miller  was  shot  in 
the  shoulder — but  not  bad;  and  Lefty 
Andrews  had  a  leg  broken  with  a  bullet. 
The  doctor  said  he  never  saw  a  man 
shoot  so  fast." 

Allen  looked  out  through  the  door  at 


the  ridge,  which  was  now  almost  in- 
visible in  the  darkness. 

"I  reckon  he  wasn't  so  much  of  a 
coward,"  he  said,  a  queer  catch  in  his 
voice. 

The  woman  smiled  up  at  him  through 
the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Are  you  going  to  Trinidad  after  him, 
Ben?" 

Allen  looked  gravely  down  at  her. 
Some  pieces  of  torn  paper  slowly  flut- 
tered  from   his   hands. 


IN  THE  TERRIER  HOSPITAL 

By  WILLIAMS   HAYNES 

Sensible    Things    To    Do    for    Simple    Diseases    That    Do    Not 
Require  the  Care  of  a  Veterinarian 


SHE  terrier  owner  is  a 
"lucky  devil,"  for  his 
dogs  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  hospital.  All 
members  of  the  terrier 
family,  from  the  giant  of  the  race,  the 
Airedale,  way  down  to  little  Scottie,  owe 
a  big  debt  to  nature  for  having  blessed 
them  with  remarkably  robust  constitu- 
tions. They  do  not  catch  cold  from 
every  draft;  they  throw  off  the  various 
contagious  diseases;  even  when  really 
sick,  they  make  wonderfully  rapid  re- 
coveries. 

All  dog  flesh,  however,  is  heir  to  cer- 
tain diseases,  and  even  the  most  healthy 
and  strong  are  not  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Many  of  the  books  on  doggy  subjects 
are  so  deep  and  technical  that  the  poor 
novice  who  has  waded  through  their 
sonorous  and  involved  phrases  is  really 
more  at  sea  about  how  to  treat  his  sick 
dog  than  before  he  took  them  from  the 
shelf.  Other  books  on  dogs,  especially 
the  popular  ones,  are  so  brief  in  their 
descriptions  that  no  amount  of  study  of 
them  can  teach  much.     It  is  my  object 


to  steer  between  these  two  extremes  and 
to  tell  something  of  the  common  ail- 
ments, so  all  may  understand  their 
causes,  ordinary  symptoms,  and  accepted 
treatments. 

Two  good  rules  for  the  amateur  vet- 
erinarian to  learn  at  the  very  outset  are: 
In  case  of  any  doubt,  or  if  the  case  is  at 
all  serious,  time,  money,  and  maybe  the 
dog's  life  will  be  saved  by  calling  at  once 
upon  a  registered  D.  V.  S. ;  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  a  dog's  ailments  are  the 
same,  with  the  same  symptoms  and  re- 
sults, as  among  humans.  A  dog,  there- 
fore, can  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
people,  for  the  same  medicines  act  upon 
him  as  upon  yourself.  In  the  case  of  the 
terriers,  the  dose  is  one-fourth  of  that 
for  an  adult  human.  To  use  more  com- 
mon sense  than  medicine  is  another  good 
rule  to  use,  for  nursing  and  a  little  at- 
tention to  diet  often  effect  a  cure  without 
any  drugs  at  all. 

Remembering  that  the  same  treatment 
that  you  would  give  yourself  cures  your 
dogs  makes  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  such 
ailments  as  cuts,  burns,  colds,  stomach 
disorders,  and  poisons.     There  are,  how- 
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ever,  some  distinctively  canine  ailments. 
For  convenience  let  us  take  these  up 
alphabetically. 

Canker  of  the  ear  is  not  by  any  means 
so  common  in  terriers  as  in  the  long 
eared  breeds,  but  it  sometimes  affects 
dogs  who  go  a  great  deal  in  the  water, 
though  it  may  be  caused  by  any  foreign 
substance  getting  into  the  ear.  There 
are  two  forms — the  external  and  the  in- 
ternal. The  external  shows  itself  by 
sores  on  the  ear  flaps,  which  are  most 
painful  and  cause  the  dog  to  scratch  and 
paw  at  his  ear.  The  sores  ought  to  be 
cleansed  thoroughly  with  hot  water  and 
dressed  with  zinc  ointment  daily.  In 
bad  cases  the  head  may  be  bandaged  to 
prevent  aggravation  of  the  ulcers  by 
scratching. 

The  internal  form  is  harder  to  cure. 
Its  symptoms  are  hot,  inflamed  ears, 
pain,  pawing,  and  rubbing  the  head 
against  the  floor  or  walls.  The  interior 
of  the  ear  should  be  douched  out  with 
warm  water  and  boracic  acid  or  witch 
hazel,  and  then  syringed  with  a  solution 
of  one  part  of  spirits  of  wine  and  twenty 
parts  of  water.  Afterward  the  ear 
should  be  carefully  dried  out  with  cotton 
on  the  end  of  a  pencil — care  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  interior  of  the 
ear — and  finally  dusted  with  boracic 
acid. 

Chorea,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
St.  Vitus's  Dance,  is  generally  a  legacy 
of  distemper.  It  is  a  peculiar  nervous 
twitching,  generally  affecting  the  fore- 
legs and  shoulders.  It  is  almost  incur- 
able, but  good  food,  exercise,  and  a  tonic 
may  work  wonders. 

Cramps  in  the  hind-quarters  may 
sometimes  attack  a  dog  who  goes  a  great 
deal  into  the  water  and  they  are  not  un- 
known as  a  result  of  cold  and  damp  ken- 
nels or  exposure  to  cold.  The  symptoms 
are  a  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of 
the  hindlegs,  accompanied  by  great  pain. 
The  dog  should  be  given  a  hot  bath  and 
the  affected  parts,  after  a  careful  drying, 
should  be  rubbed  well  with  chloroform 
liniment. 

Diarrhoea,  which  may  be  caused  by 
food  or  worms,  can  usually  be  stopped 
by  a  mild  purge  of  half  castor  oil  and 
half  syrup  of  buckthorn,  which  may  be 
followed  by  a  dose  of  prepared  chalk. 


Boiled  rice  is  an  excellent  food  for  dogs 
that  are  found  to  be  suffering  from  dis- 
ordered bowels. 

Distemper  is  the  bane  of  the  dog  own- 
er's existence.  It  is  a  highly  contagious 
disease,  generally  attacking  puppies,  and 
is  comparable  to  scarlet  fever  in  that  one 
attack  successfully  gone  through  usually 
means  immunity.  It  was  formerly 
thought  that  distemper  could  arise  spon- 
taneously from  improper  feeding  or  un- 
sanitary kenneling,  but  the  germ  of  the 
disease  has  been  isolated,  and  while  poor 
food  and  dirty  kennels  increase  the 
chances  of  the  disease  by  lowering  the 
dog's  resistance,  they  are  not  in  them- 
selves causes. 

Hoiu   Distemper   Travels 

The  distemper  germ  is  possessed  of 
remarkable  vitality  and  may  be  trans- 
ferred either  directly  from  dog  to  dog 
or  through  the  medium  of  crates,  bed- 
ding, clothing,  and  even  the  air.  Shows 
are  a  source  of  spreading  the  disease, 
though  there  is  much  less  danger  of  this 
now  than  formerly,  for  the  veterinary 
inspection  and  proper  disinfecting  meth- 
ods have  improved  conditions  wonder- 
fully. Plenty  of  soap  and  water,  disin- 
fectant, and  elbow  grease  make  a  distem- 
per prevention  that  is  much  better  than 
any  cure. 

The  discovery  of  the  distemper  germ 
has  naturally  resulted  in  the  making  of 
an  antitoxine,  by  attenuating  the  virus 
till  a  weakened  form  is  obtained.  Using 
this  to  inoculate  a  well  dog,  a  mild  form 
of  the  disease  attacks  him,  but  this  "vac- 
cination" has  not  proved  unqualifiedly 
successful,  especially  when  used  by  ama- 
teurs. 

The  commonest  form  of  distemper  is 
catarrhal,  with  symptoms  much  like  those 
of  an  ordinary  cold,  lack  of  appetite, 
fever,  disordered  bowels,  vomiting,  star- 
ing coat,  rapid  loss  of  flesh,  and  dis- 
charges from  the  nose  and  eyes.  The 
distemper  germ,  however,  may  attack 
other  organs  than  the  nose  and  eyes.  The 
lungs  and  bronchial  tubes  and  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines  are  also  seats  of  the 
trouble.  These  forms  are  harder  to 
diagnose  and  harder  to  cure.  The  pres- 
ence of  dysentery  and  sometimes  of  jaun- 
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dice  are  indications  that  the  digestive 
tract  is  involved. 

I  know  of  no  sure  cure  for  distemper, 
and  I  never  knew  a  dog  owner  who  did, 
though,  to  be  sure,  they  all  have  their 
favorite  remedies.  There  are  no  end  of 
patent  specifics  on  the  market,  and  some 
of  these  are  very  good,  but  the  best  thing 
for  a  tyro  to  do  is  to  call  a  veterinarian. 
Leave  the  doctoring  to  him,  at  least  till 
you  have  had  the  experience  gained  by  a 
couple  of  good  cases  of  distemper  in  your 
kennels.  There  will  be  plenty  for  you 
to  do  without  bothering  your  head  about 
prescribing. 

The  dog  with  distemper  must  be  iso- 
lated, and  you  must  take  the  precautions 
that  you  wTould  if  there  were  smallpox 
in  the  neighborhood.  Wash  with  disin- 
fectants, burn  sulphur  candles,  scrupu- 
lously destroy  all  bedding — use  all  the 
knowledge  of  antiseptic  disinfecting  that 
you  have. 

Nursing   vs.   Medicine 

As  for  the  patient,  you  will  find  that 
nursing  is  just  as  important  as  medicine 
— in  fact,  the  more  I  have  to  do  with 
the  disease,  the  less  medicine  I  admin- 
ister and  the  more  care  I  give  to  nurs- 
ing. Keep  up  the  dog's  strength  with 
almost  any  sick  room  food  that  he  will 
eat.  Raw  meat,  eggs,  gruels,  soupsf 
milk,  all  these  are  good,  and  the  dog 
should  be  fed  often.  The  discharges 
from  the  nose  and  eyes  should  be  wiped 
away  regularly. 

If  the  nose  becomes  very  badly  stopped 
up,  so  that  breathing  is  difficult,  the  dog's 
head  may  be  held  over  a  pail  of  hot  water 
in  which  a  little  turpentine  has  been 
dropped  and  be  made  to  inhale  the  fumes. 
If  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubes  are  af- 
fected, give  a  little  cough  syrup — any. 
one  will  do,  but  be  careful  not  to  give 
enough  to  upset  the  stomach.  See  that 
the  dog  has  plenty  of  water  to  drink  and 
keep  him  out  of  all  drafts,  though  the 
room  in  which  he  is  located  must  be  well 
ventilated. 

Fits  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  life  of 
most  puppies.  They  are  not  dangerous 
and  usually  pass  off  without  bad  effects. 
But  fits  are  a  symptom,  and  the  cause 
should  be  removed.    They  may  be  caused 


by  worms,  stomach  troubles,  or  heat. 
Keep  the  dog  quiet  and  give  him  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  and  buckthorn. 

Insects  of  several  kinds  take  pleasure 
in  seeing  to  it  that  neither  the  dog  nor  his 
owner  gets  lazy.  The  commonest  and 
the  easiest  to  get  rid  of  are  fleas,  but 
they  are  dangerous  as  being  the  cause 
of  tapeworm,  for  the  tapeworm  of  the 
dog  spends  part  of  his  life  (in  the  larva 
form)  in  the  fleas.  There  are  any  num- 
ber of  good  flea  soaps  on  the  market  and 
a  dozen  good  flea  powders,  so  little  need 
be  said  about  ridding  the  dog  of  these 
pests. 

Lice  are  harder  to  get  rid  of,  but  the 
dog  can  be  freed  of  them  in  the  same 
way  as  of  fleas.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  get  rid  of  as  many  of  the  lice  eggs, 
little  black  specks  that  stick  to  the  hair, 
as  possible.  Ticks  are  the  least  com- 
mon, but  because  of  their  habit  of  bur- 
rowing into  the  skin  cannot  be  washed 
out.  The  best  way  is  to  give  the  dog 
a  good  rubbing  in  a  dressing  composed 
of  olive  and  kerosene  oils,  equal  parts  of 
each,  followed  by  a  bath. 

Kennel  lameness,  or  rheumatism,  af- 
fects a  dog  similarly  to  human  beings, 
there  being  a  soreness  of  certain  parts — 
usually  the  fore  shoulders  or  back — and 
pain,  with  even  swelling  of  the  joints. 
The  dog  should  be  kept  in  a  light,  dry, 
well  ventilated  place,  his  bowels  kept 
open,  and  the  food  given  light,  but  nour- 
ishing. A  little  sodium  bicarbonate  or 
sodium  salicylate  added  to  his  drinking 
water  will  be  found  to  be  beneficial,  and 
hot  baths  and  rubbings  with  liniments 
eases  the  pain  considerably. 

Skin  diseases  are  among  the  common 
troubles  of  the  dog  owner,  for  there  are 
three  varieties.  The  wire  terriers  seem 
to  suffer  a  good  deal  from  eczema — 
this  is  especially  true  of  Scotties, — and 
their  owner  is  sure  to  know  it  before  he 
has  been  in  the  game  very  long.  It  is  a 
skin  disease,  non-contagious,  arising  from 
the  blood  and  showing  itself  in  red  erup- 
tions which  burst,  oozing  their  contents 
and  forming  scabs.  The  hair  comes  off, 
and  by  scratching  the  dog  aggravates  the 
condition. 

High  feeding  and  too  little  exercise 
are  the  usual  cause  of  the  trouble,  and 
the  root  of  the  matter  must  be  gotten  at 
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before  a  cure  can  be  effected.  A  good 
purge  should  be  given  and  the  dog  put 
on  a  light,  simple  diet.  The  sores 
should  be  washed  clean  and  then  treated 
with  a  wash  of  four  parts  of  sugar  of 
lead  and  one  part  of  zinc  sulphate  in 
water.  Fowler's  Solution  is  also  given 
sometimes,  but  this  is  a  poison  and  ought 
not  to  be  administered  save  on  a  veteri- 
narian's advice. 

There  are  two  forms  of  mange — sar- 
coptic  and  follecular,  both  highly  infec- 
tious, and  the  latter  so  hard  to  cure  that 
many  dog  owners  would  almost  rather 
kill  a  dog  than  go  through  the  siege  with 
the  constant  danger  of  inoculating  other 
dogs.  The  sarcoptic  form  is  more  on 
the  surface  and  attacks  dogs  under  the 
legs,  which  become  red  and  inflamed, 
little  reddish  pimples  forming,  which 
break  and  form  dark  red  scabs.  The 
follecular  mange  usually  starts  on  the 
back  near  the  tail  or  over  the  collar. 
The  hair  falls  out,  red  scabs  form  and 
there  is  a  peculiar  odor.  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  just  which  form  one  is  dealing 
with  after  the  case  has  gone  far,  but  at 
the  outset   it   is   comparatively  easy. 

Both  of  these  manges  are  caused  by 
parasites  which  live  in  the  skin.  The 
microscope  reveals  these,  and  this  is  the 
only  way  that  one,  at  the  outset,  can  be 
sure  he  is  dealing  with  mange  and  not 
eczema.  The  dog  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  then  dressed  with  the  fol- 
lowing ointment:  Creosote,  Yz  oz. ;  oil 
of  cade,  1  oz. ;  zinc  ointment  and  lano- 
line,  each  3  ozs.,  and  sulphur,  ^  oz. 
This  is  not  a  pretty  or  a  nice  mixture, 
but  it  has  done  the  work  more  than  once 
for  me.  The  main  thing  with  mange  is 
cleanliness  and  keeping  everlastingly  at 
it.  Skipping  a  day  in  the  treatment  will 
add  a  week  to  the  cure.  Sarcoptic  mange 
caught  in  time  can  be  cured  in  two 
weeks.  Follecular  mange  may  take  three 
months,  or  even  longer,  to  be  cured  com- 
pletely. 

Worms  are  almost  sure  to  be  found  in 
all  dogs  not  regularly  treated  for  them, 
and  they  are  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  Puppies  are  favorite  victims  for 
these  internal  parasites,  and  youngsters 


who  serve  as  hosts  for  these  undesirable 
visitors  never  do  well.  Worms  come 
from  fleas,  sheep  and  cattle  stomachs  and 
intestines,  and  sheep  heads.  Three  vari- 
eties are  common — the  round,  thread, 
and  the  tape,  the  last  being  the  most 
dangerous. 

Puppies  should  be  given  a  good  vermi- 
fuge when  weaned  and  the  treatment 
should  be  kept  up  all  through  the  dog's 
life.  Emaciation,  vomiting,  bloating  of 
the  stomach,  bad  breath,  and  dragging 
the  rectum  along  the  ground  after  stool 
are  the  usual  evidences  of  worms,  but 
the  wise  dog  owner  does  not  wait  for 
such  signs.  There  are  several  good' 
vermifuges  on  the  market,  usually  con- 
taining santonin,  male  fern,  or  acerca  nut, 
but  naturally  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is 
the  place  to  mention  them  by  name. 
Most  any  of  them  will  do  the  work  if 
the  manufacturer's  directions  are  fol- 
lowed carefully. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  or  two  about 
giving  medicines.  The  best  way  to  hold 
a  terrier  is  to  sit  in  a  low  chair  and  place 
him  so  that  his  body  is  under  you  and 
his  shoulders  between  your  knees.  To 
give  a  pill  you  do  not  need  help  for  so 
small  a  dog,  but  by  putting  your  left 
hand  over  his  mouth  and  pressing  you 
force  him  to  open  his  mouth  by  forcing 
his  lips  against  his  teeth.  Lift  up  his, 
head  and  put  the  pill  as  far  back  as  you 
can  on  his  tongue  and  hold  his  mouth 
closed  till  he  has  swallowed. 

With  liquids  you  will  need  an  assistant 
to  pour  the  medicine  into  the  natural 
funnel  you  make  of  the  dog's  mouth  by 
pulling  his  lips  on  one  side  cut.  In  this 
you  do  not  open  the  mouth,  but  merely 
hold  up  the  head.  The  medicine  should 
be  poured  slowly  between  the  teeth  and 
lips  and  the  mouth  held  closed  till  swal- 
lowed. 

Let  me  again  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  remembering  the  similarity  of 
canine  and  human  ills.  It  is  also  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  careful  nursing  is 
usually  very  much  better  than  dosing, 
especially  when  the  dosing  is  done  by  one 
who  is  not  perfectly  sure  just  what  he 
is  doing  and  why  he  is  doing  it. 


RIGHT  POSITIONS  FOR  RIFLE 
SHOOTING 

By    CHARLES    ASKINS 

How  to  Stand  and  How  to  Hold  the  Gun  on  the  Target  Range 

and  in  the  Field 


==^  HE  man  who  is  anxious  to 
do  regular  and  skilful 
work  on  game  should 
know  something  of  all 
branches  of  rifle  shooting. 
It  is  desirable  that  he  be 
able  to  fire  accurately  from  any  position 
commonly  used  by  a  hunter,  standing, 
kneeling,  sitting,  and  prone.  The  tech- 
nicalities of  military  shooting,  such  as 
proficiency  in  judging  light,  windage, 
elevation,  drift,  atmosphere,  humidity, 
will  prove  useful  knowledge.  Skill  in 
wing  and  snap  work,  too,  will  lead  to  the 
bagging  of  many  a  bounding  deer  that 
would  otherwise  escape.  Two  things, 
however,  are  imperative  if  the  sportsman 
would  be  successful  in  killing  big  game, 
or  prove  a  dangerous  antagonist  in  war 
— a  thorough  foundation  in  off-hand 
firing  and  much  practice  in  judging  dis- 
tances .and  shooting  over  unknown 
ranges. 

In  off-hand  there  are  several  styles  of 
holding  a  rifle,  only  one  of  which  is 
really  valuable  to  the  hunter.  We  have 
off-hand  with  arm  extended,  off-hand 
with  body  rest,  and  off-hand  with  hip 
rest.  It  is  well  known  that  a  target  rifle 
shot  may  be  a  very  indifferent  performer 
on  game,  and  while  there  are  other  rea- 
sons for -this,  one  of  the  best  ones  is  that 
he  adopts  a  position  that  cannot  be  used 
in  hunting.  Off-hand,  extended  arm, 
the  common  manner  of  holding  a  shot- 
gun, is  the  only  style  in  which  the  rifle- 
man should  train  himself  if  his  practice 
is  to  avail  him  in  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains. 

The  body  rest  might  be  termed  the 
military  off-hand,  many  soldiers  and 
guardsmen  using  it  on  the  range.     The 
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method  of  aiming  in  the  body  rest  is  to 
bring  the  left  arm  in  until  it  rests  against 
the  inflated  chest,  hand  just  in  front  of 
the  guard,  or  the  latter  may  be  resting 
in  the  palm.  In  the  hip  rest  the  marks- 
man takes  a  position  that  will  throw  out 
the  hip  upon  which  he  rests  his  elbow, 
supporting  his  weapon,  preferably  on  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  and  thumb.  The 
Scheutzen  style  of  holding  a  rifle  by 
means  of  a  palm  rest  is  also  off-hand,  but 
Scheutzen  methods  are  of  no  more  use  in 
the  game  field  than  a  machine  rest. 

The  soldier  or  the  hunter  frequently 
needs  to  place  his  bullet  quickly,  if  at 
all ;  many  times  he  must  catch  his  quarry 
on  the  run,  or  it  may  be  in  view  but  a 
second  or  two,  whereupon  he  must  in- 
stantly throw  his  sights  upon  it  and  fire. 
Under  the  circumstances,  posing  for  the 
body  rest,  or  contorting  for  the  hip  rest 
would  be  absurd. 

The  Scheutzen  man  is  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  using  his  position,  for  as  a  rule  he 
makes  no  pretense  of  being  a  game  shot, 
neither  is  he  trying  to  develop  the  sort  of 
skill  available  in  war  or  sport.  Nor  can 
we  blame  the  soldier  for  preferring  the 
body  rest;  his  officers  are  demanding 
sharp-shooting  results,  and  he  must  take 
advantage  of  any  style  of  holding  per- 
mitted under  the  rules.  But  when  it 
comes  to  stopping  a  fleeing  deer  or  a 
charging  bear,  in  the  words  of  Perlmut- 
ter,  "that  is  something  else  yet,"  and  he 
must  shove  his  sights  right  on  to  the 
mark  and  let  go  the  instant  the  bead 
covers. 

Hand-holds,  hip  rests,  hair  triggers, 
telescope  sights,  heavy  barrels,  and  mini- 
ature charges,  are  none  of  them  calcu- 
lated  to   graduate   the   man   who   must 
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handle  rapidly  a  light  hunting  rifle  with 
a  trigger  pull  of  from  three  to  six  pounds 
and  a  kick  that  is  sometimes  hair-raising. 
To  be  sure,  any  variety  of  rifle  practice 
is  better  than  none,  but  ultimately  the 
student  must  be  trained  to  the  tools 
adapted  to  the  work.  From  the  forego- 
ing it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
game  shot  will  use  the  extended  arm 
only,  sticking  to  it  persistently  until  he 
secures  results. 

Very  often  the  sportsman  will  need  to 
shoot  from  the  knee.  There  are  times 
when  he  must  crawl  upon  his  quarry  in 
making  a  stalk,  and  he  dare  not  rise  to 
his  feet  under  penalty  of  being  seen  and 
losing  his  opportunity.  Moreover,  the 
knee  rest  is  a  trifle  more  reliable  than  off- 
hand, quicker  to  learn,  and  steadier  in  a 
wind.  In  the  knee  rest,  there  is  plenty 
of  give  to  the  body  and  recoil  is  less  felt 
than  in  any  other  position  except  off- 
hand, where  the  marksman  pulls  delib- 
erately or  has  a  hard  trigger.  It  has  its 
advantages,  too,  since  the  mark  can  be 
kept  covered  for  a  much  greater  length 
of  time. 

The  knee  rest  is  so  familiar  to  every- 
body, either  from  using  it  or  seeing  it 
used,  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
describe  the  position.  However,  it  means 
simply  dropping  upon  the  right  knee  and 
resting  the  elbow  upon  the  left ;  the  fore- 
end  will  be  gripped  just  in  front  of  the 
guard  or  the  latter  will  rest  in  the  palm. 
The  position  can  be  varied  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  the  individual  will  soon  learn 
what  is  the  easiest  and  steadiest  for  him. 

This  position  is  used  a  great  deal  by 
Englishmen  in  target  shooting  with 
sporting  rifles  at  one  hundred  yards.  It 
is  considerably  more  reliable  than  the 
foregoing  and  a  great  deal  less  practical 
in  the  hunting  field.  Generally  it  re- 
quires so  much  time  for  the  hunter  to  fix 
himself  in  the  sitting  posture  that  he  dare 
not  attempt  it. 

Some  men  prefer  to  sit  down,  feet 
placed  together,  knees  slightly  spread  and 
an  elbow  on  either  knee,  rifle  pointed 
nearly  directly  to  the  front;  others  cross 
the  legs,  tailor  fashion,  the  thighs  resting 
securely  against  the  sides  of  the  feet,  only 
the  left  elbow  on  knee,  and  gun  swung 
to  the  left  as  in  off-hand.  The  last  posi- 
tion is  the. steadier  and  nearly  as  good 


work  can  be  accomplished  with  it  as  in 
the  prone. 

While  military  authorities  require  that 
all  gun  firing  mus*"  be  done  free  of  artifi- 
cial support,  yet  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  such  restrictions  apply  to 
the  hunter.  He  is  therefore  free  to  sit 
with  his  back  resting  against  a  tree, 
stump,  rock,  or  anything  else  that  will 
afford  a  support.  Such  attitude  furthers 
the  most  accurate  rifle  firing  possible  in 
hunting.  I  have  used  it  a  great  deal 
when  shooting  with  a  high-power  tele- 
scope and  found  nearly  as  good  scores 
could  be  made  as  with  a  machine  rest. 
The  sportsman  will  find  many  opportu- 
nities to  shoot  in  this  way  as  when  on  a 
stand  waiting  for  game  to  approach,  or 
when  he  has  crawled  up  behind  a  tree  he 
can  slip  about  to  the  other  side  and  shoot 
as  steady  as  a  rock.  This  position  is 
quite  a  bit  more  reliable  than  the  prone 
and  much  easier  to  learn. 

Advantages  of  the  Prone 

The  prone  position  is  that  of  the  old- 
time  woodsmen  who  were  partial  to  rest- 
ing their  long  barrels  across  a  fallen 
tree  or  anything  else  that  came  handy. 
Some  plainsmen  and  buffalo  hunters 
were  once  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a 
crossed  stick  which  could  be  forced  into 
the  ground,  thus  affording  a  muzzle  rest. 
However,  soldiers  are  not  allowed  a 
muzzle  rest,  neither  would  the  ballistics 
of  a  high-power  rifle  permit  it.  The 
prone  is  in  all  respects  like  aiming  across 
the  log,  except  the  barrel  must  be  held 
free  of  support. 

The  finest  military  scores  have  been 
made  in  the  prone,  and  it  is  the  accepted 
position  from  five  hundred  yards  up. 
The  man  who  can  aim  and  pull  the  trig- 
ger will  quickly  learn  to  shoot  in  the 
prone  and  do  finer  work  than  would  be 
possible  for  him  in  the  off-hand  or  knee 
rest. 

Soldiers  who  find  it  highly  desirable 
to  keep  under  cover  will  always  shoot  a 
great  deal  from  the  prone,  and  the  hunt- 
er who  is  forced  to  crawl  over  bare 
ground  in  approaching  game  will  be  un- 
der the  same  necessity.  It  follows  that 
a  certain  amount  of  practice  in  this  posi- 
tion is  essential  to  the  hunter. 
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Rifle  shooting  in  its  final  analysis  is,, 
after  all,  a  very  simple  thing.  The 
marksman  has  but  to  align  a  couple  of 
sights  with  the  target,  hold  his  piece  still, 
and  pull  the  trigger,  all  very  simple — 
apparently.  However,  when  the  novice 
comes  to  try  it  he  discovers  that  he  can- 
not stand  still,  or  sit  still,  or  lie  still,  if 
you  place  him  on  his  back.  Even  with 
the  muscles  under  perfect  control  the 
heart  action  is  disturbing,  but  no  man 
that  ever  lived  has  his  muscles  under  per- 
fect control  without  continued  and  se- 
vere training.  Not  one  man  in  ten  thou- 
sand can  stand  still  when  he  tries.  It 
follows  then  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
learned  is  to  stand  motionless,  or  sit  mo- 
tionless, or  lie  motionless,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Practice  with  an  Empty   Gun 

Much  of  the  preliminary  training  in 
rifle  firing  can  be  taught  with  an  empty 
gun — both  practice  in  holding  and  prac- 
tice in  trigger  pulling.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  holding  and  trigger  pulling  go 
hand  in  hand,  the  one  being  useless  with- 
out the  other.  Trigger  pulling  implies 
both  nerve  control  and  nerve  education. 

A  child  can  pull  the  trigger  of  a  gun, 
even  when  he  doesn't  mean  to,  and  so 
can  a  man.  But  forcing  the  nerves  of 
one  finger  to  act  at  the  exact  psychologi- 
cal moment,  not  a  hundredth  of  a  sec- 
ond sooner  or  later,  while  every  other 
nerve  in  the  body  remains  quiescent,  is 
quite  another  story.  The  man  who  can 
do  it  is  a  rifle  shot,  whether  he  can  hold 
or  not.  On  the  other  hand,,  the  fellow 
that  can  hold  like  a  machine  rest  will 
give  a  good  account  of  himself,  no  matter 
whether  or  not  he  is  adept  with  the  trig- 
ger. The  marksman  who  combines  good 
holding  with  perfect  trigger  pulling  is  a 
Doctor  Hudson,  a  rare  individual. 

Our  British  cousins  have  proved  on 
occasion  that  a  green  man  can  learn  rifle 
shooting  faster  with  an  empty  gun  than 
when  at  once  started  in  with  a  full- 
charged  military  rifle.  By  way  of  prov- 
ing to  the  student  the  value  of  his  aiming 
and  pulling  they  have  invented  a  sub- 
target  practice  rod,  a  steel  rod  the  length 
of  the  barrel,  actuated  by  a  coil  spring 
which  is  released  by  the  pull  of  the  trig- 


ger. A  target  is  hung  up  a  few  inches 
in  front  of  the  muzzle  and  on  pulling, 
the  point  of  the  rod  is  driven  into  it,  thus 
demonstrating  the  accuracy  of  the  aim. 

Whatever  utility  the  sub-target  rod 
may  have,  our  Briton  seems  generally  to 
prefer  an  air  rifle.  In  air  rifles  there  is 
little  doubt  that  England  leads  this  coun- 
try or  any  other.  Air-rifle  barrels  are 
attached  to  the  army  gun,  thus  giving 
the  novice  the  same  weight,  sights,  and 
trigger  pull  as  though  he  were  using  the 
service  rifle.  The  air-rifle  missiles  are 
very  accurate ;  ten  shots  have  been  placed 
in  a  half-inch  circle  at  twenty-five  yards, 
with  power  enough  to  drive  the  bullet 
through  three-fourths  inches  of  pine.  Be- 
yond question  good  practice  can  be  had 
with  an  air  gun  at  distances  of  from 
seven  to  twenty-five  yards,  and  ammuni- 
tion is  cheap,  fifteen  cents  a  thousand 
rounds. 

In  this  country  the  .22  short  takes  the 
place  of  the  sub-target  rod  and  the  air 
rifle.  The  ammunition  is  more  accurate, 
and  while  it  costs  more,  yet  the  man  who 
can  find  time  to  practice  will  rarely  con- 
sider the  small  cost  of  cartridges  a  matter 
of  moment.  The  student  with  military 
tendencies  can  procure  a  .22  musket,  an 
army  gun  in  all  but  caliber,  in  this  way 
becoming  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
service  arm.  However,  for  general  pur- 
poses the  .22  single-shot  or  pump-action 
rifle  will  be  found  all-sufficient. 

Indoors  or  out,  whichever  may  be 
most  convenient,  at  distances  from  ten 
yards  up,  the  beginner  should  now  prac- 
tice at  every  opportunity.  If  his  work 
is  to  be  of  practical  benefit  his  off- 
hand firing  should  be  with  extended  arm 
only.  No  desire  to  put  up  finer  scores 
must  be  allowed  to  tempt  him  into  any 
form  of  hip  or  body  rest. 

When  our  novice  tires  of  one  position 
it  would  be  well  to  change  to  another, 
trying  the  knee  rest,  sitting,  or  prone. 
He  will  quickly  discover  that  it  is  easier 
to  put  up  good  scores  sitting  or  prone 
than  kneeling  or  standing,  and  this  alone 
should  govern  the  bulk  of  his  practice — 
the  value  of  the  work  comes  from  accom- 
plishing what  is  difficult  rather  than  the 
thing  that  is  easy. 

After  settling  upon  the  best  and  easiest 
attitude,   standing,   kneeling,   or  sitting, 
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take  that  position  with  mechanical  regu- 
larity, never  varying  it  a  particle.  The 
whole  effort  now  is  to  acquire  mechani- 
cal skill  as  indicated  by  trained  muscles 
and  nerves.  It  is  not  wise  at  this  stage 
to  attempt  quick  firing;  the  training  that 
comes  from  deliberate  holding  is  now  a 
far  better  schooling. 

It  will  shortly  become  evident  that  the 
knee  rest  is  only  less  difficult  than  the  off- 
hand ;  a  less  number  of  muscles  are  put 
under  strain,  but  these  are  cramped  into 
unaccustomed  positions  and  are  certain 
to  show  the  effect  of  it.  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry  to  finish  with  this  preliminary 
practice ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  rifle 
shooting  skill  and  might  well  be  kept  up 
more  or  less  persistently  throughout  the 
rifleman's  life, 


The  object  should  be  to  make  uni- 
formly good  scores,  rather  than  a  few 
center  shots  and  the  remainder  scattered 
about  over  the  target;  ten  shots  in  the 
bull  at  twenty-five  yards  are  better  than 
eight  in  a  half-inch  and  two  gone  wild. 
The  regulation  bull's-eye  at  twenty-five 
yards  is  one  inch  in  diameter.  Ordinary 
skill  would  place  eight  out  of  ten  shots 
in  this  when  firing  off-hand,  as  many 
from  the  knee,  and  ten  straight  either 
sitting  or  prone  should  not  be  especially 
difficult. 

When  this  degree  of  proficiency  has 
been  reached,  the  rifleman  is  ready  for 
promotion  to  the  outdoor  brigade,  ready 
to  take  up  the  match  rifle  on  the  range  or 
to  shoot  in  the  woods  and  fields,  judging 
distance  and  studying  trajectories. 


WHAT  THE  1912  CARS  ARE  LIKE 


By    HAROLD  WHITING  SLAUSON 

More   Low-Priced   Cars,    Cleaner  Lines,   and   Greater    Comfort 
Among  the  Automobile  Changes  for  the  Present  Year 


CCORDING  to  many 
automobile  manufac- 
turers, there  is  no  1912 
model  in  their  product. 
They  say  that  each  im- 
provement is  included 
in  the  car  as  soon  as  it  has  been  tried  out 
and  accepted,  and  that  consequently  there 
may  be  two  or  threea  or  even  half  a 
dozen,  developments  during  the  year. 
These  manufacturers  prefer  to  designate 
their  product  by  a  serial  number,  a  let- 
ter, or  a  combination  of  the  two,  and 
have  abolished  the  idea  of  yearly  models 
altogether. 

Other  makers  continue  the  policy  of 
distinguishing  their  models  by  the  year 
in  which  they  were  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket, but  keep  all  of  their  product  up  to 
date  by  embodying  in  each  machine  any 
new  development  or  improvement  that 
may  have  been  brought  out  during  the 
season.  Consequently,  even  though  a 
manufacturer  may  announce  a  1912 
model  during  the  spring  or  summer  of 
1911,  six  or  eight  months  may  elapse 
before  orders  for  this  design  can  be  filled 
for  the  public  in  general,  and  during  this 
period  several  improvements  may  be  add- 
ed to  those  previously  specified  for  the 
new  car. 

An  early  announcement  of  a  yearly 
model  merely  indicates  that  the  engi- 
neering and  executive  departments  of  the 
factory  have  accepted  certain  specifica- 
tions or  changes,  that  the  company  is 
now  directing  its  energy  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  this  particular  car,  and  that 
the  public  may  be  informed  of  what 
changes — if  any — will  take  place.  The 
designing  and  experimental  departments 
of  many  of  the  automobile  factories  are 
now  at  work  on  the   1913  models,  or 
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even  those  of  1914,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  workmen  and  machines  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  the  parts  that  will 
form  the  two-hundred-thousand-and-odd 
cars  that  will  be  available  for  the  lucky 
purchasers  this  coming  spring  and  sum- 
mer. 

There  are  still  other  concerns  which 
wait  until  the  annual  shows  at  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  the  other  large  cities, 
before  making  any  announcement  as  to 
the  new  models,  and  then  spring  a  sur- 
prise on  the  public,  which  has  not  been 
previously  prepared  for  the  startling  or 
conservative  changes  which  may  be 
round. 

But  whether  it  be  a  "1912  Model," 
produced  in  1911;  "Model  X,"  "Y,"  or 
"Z";  or  a  car  the  specifications  of  which, 
even,  never  made  their  public  appear- 
ance until  1912  had  arrived,  matters  not 
to  the  general  public.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  look  upon  all  cars  exhibited 
during  the  early  months  of  1912  as 
"1912  models,"  regardless  of  what  sys- 
tem of  designation  is  adopted  by  the 
makers;  and  even  though  some  manufac- 
turers should  brand  their  product  at  this 
time  as  of  the  vintage  of  1913,  it  will 
require  the  show  of  1913  to  have  it  ac- 
cepted as  such  by  the  public  in  general. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  sen- 
tence, "The  day  of  startling  changes  has 
gone,"  has  been  frequently  used  in  con- 
nection with  any  exhibition  of  new  mod- 
els of  motor  cars.  Perhaps  it  has.  We 
certainly  do  not  look  for  a  motor  placed 
at  the  rear  axle  of  a  large  touring  car, 
or  any  other  change  so  radical  as  was 
that  of  several  years  ago  when  the  power 
plant  shifted  from  its  old  location  under 
the  seat  to  its  present  position  under  the 
forward  bonnet;  nor  do  we  expect  to 
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find  twelve-  and  sixteen-cylinder  engines, 
or  any  other  increase  in  cylinders  propor- 
tionate to  that  following  the  reign  of  the 
"one-lunger"  and  the  "double-opposed" 
machines.  But  we  do  find  "refine- 
ments," body  changes,  simplifications, 
and  attachments  and  accessories  sup- 
plied as  regular  equipment  that  were 
luxuries  a  year  or  so  ago;  and  all  of 
these  improvements  have  so  important  a 
bearing  on  the  trend  of  motor  car  design 
in  general  that  the  year  of  1912  may  be 
said  to  be  as  distinctive  in  this  regard  as 
any  of  its  predecessors. 

Probably  the  question  of  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  prospective  purchaser  of  a 
car  is,  "Are.  automobiles  any  cheaper  this 
year?"  This  may  be  answered  in  two 
ways.  There  are  more  four-cylinder 
cars  offered  for  a  thousand  dollars  or  less 
than  ever  before;  and  with  these  are 
embodied  designs  and  attachments  that, 
a  few  years  ago,  would  not  have  been 
found  on  machines  of  three  times  this 
price.  But  on  the  other  hand,  except  in 
a  few  isolated  cases,  the  actual  prices  of 
cars  of  the  same  specifications  as  last 
year's  models  have  not  decreased.  In 
other  words,  but  few  makers  have  an- 
nounced that,  "Model  Blank,  selling  for 
$2,500  last  year,  will  be  offered  during 
1912  at  $2,250."  Instead,  the  manufac- 
turers have  met  the  demand  for  cheaper 
cars  by  producing  new  models,  and  if  the 
old  models  are  retained — with  1912  im- 
provements, of  course,  —  the  old  prices 
have  been  retained,  also. 

In  fact,  several  manufacturers  have  in- 
creased the  price  of  their  principal  model, 
either  because  this  year's  product  is 
larger,  more  powerful,  and  consequently 
more  expensive  to  manufacture,  or  be- 
cause of  added  equipment  and  attach- 
ments for  which  the  maker  himself  must 
pay.  But  in  every  instance,  whether  the 
old  price  has  been  maintained  or  raised 
or  whether  a  cheaper  model  has  been  pro- 
duced, it  may  be  safely  said  that  to-day 
the  purchaser  can  obtain  "more  for  his 
money"  than  ever  before.  It  is  a  case  of 
increased  value  for  the  same  expenditure, 
rather  than  that  of  decreased  price  for 
the  same  value. 

The  six-cylinder  car  seems  more  than 
to  have  held  its  own,  for  we  now  find  it 
in  makes  which  heretofore  have  been  de- 


voted exclusively  to  the  exploitation  of 
the  four-cylinder  motor.  And  there  is 
scarcely  a  manufacturer  of  "sixes"  who 
has  given  up  this  model  and  reverted  to 
"fours."  The  six-cylinder  motor  will  be 
found  on  cars  selling  for  $2,000,  and 
less,  although  it  is  essentially  a  power 
plant  for  the  large  and  expensive  ma- 
chine. The  four-cylinder  motor,  how- 
ever, will  probably  always  be  in  the  ma- 
jority, not  only  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  low-priced  cars  now  manufac- 
tured, but  also  for  the  reason  that  many 
of  the  leading  high-priced  automobile 
manufacturers  produce  expensive  four- 
cylinder  motors. 

Cleaner  Lines  the  Rule 

The  tendency  toward  a  compact  mo- 
tor having  a  "clean"  exterior  is  more 
apparent  this  year  than  ever,  and  on  some 
of  the  power  plants  the  working  parts 
and  projections  are  either  reduced  to  a 
minimum  or  are  so  well  concealed  that 
the  engine  resembles  a  block  of  iron 
rather  than  the  complicated  motor  of  a 
few  seasons  ago.  This  tendency  Is  well 
illustrated  in  the  "bloc"  motors,  or  those 
having  their  cylinders  cast  in  one  piece, 
and  many  of  the  engines  of  the  smaller 
cars  and  those  of  medium  power  are  so 
designed. 

The  valve  stems  of  many  bloc  motors 
are  concealed  by  a  plate  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  casting  which  serves  to  pro- 
tect them  from  any  dirt  and  dust  which 
may  find  its  way  under  the  engine  bon- 
net. This  plate  is  easily  removed  when 
it  is  desired  to  examine  any  of  the  valve 
stems.  Although  the  majority  of  bloc 
cylinder  castings  are  used  on  motors  of 
the  four-cylinder  type,  a  few  of  the  light- 
er "sixes"  will  be  found  so  designed,  and 
this  is  an  innovation  which  seems  to  have 
met  with  popular  approval. 

Heretofore  the  poppet  valve  has 
reigned  supreme  in  the  four-cycle  auto- 
mobile motor  field,  but  this  year  finds 
this  country — or  three  of  its  well-known 
motor  car  manufacturers,  rather — adopt- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  sliding  sleeve 
type  of  valve.  The  four-cycle  motor  is 
still  far  in  the  majority  in  point  of  num- 
bers used  on  motor  cars,  but  the  few 
manufacturers  of  the  two-cycle  type  have 
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found  an  increasing  interest  taken  in  the 
simplicity  and  more  frequent  power  im- 
pulses of  such  an  engine,  and  it  conse- 
quently is  one  of  the  features  of  every 
season's  exhibition  of  new  models. 

Although  many  of  the  light  cars  still 
retain  the  simple  and  easily-operated 
planetary  transmission,  the  majority  of 
makers  of  four-cylinder  cars  of  medium 
size  have  adopted  the  three-speed,  selec- 
tive transmission.  In  fact,  there  are 
probably  more  manufacturers  of  this  type 
this  year  than  of  all  of  the  others  com- 
bined, although  some  of  the  larger  cars 
employ  a  transmission  having  four  for- 
ward speeds. 

But  it  is  in  the  lines  and  the  design  of 
the  body  that  the  most  noticeable  changes 
have  taken  place.  The  tendency  exhibit- 
ed last  year  and  the  year  before  to  use 
few  straight  lines  extending  from  radi- 
ator to  back  of  rear  seat  has  been  carried 
to  its  greatest  extreme  this  season.  The 
fore  doors,  which  are  almost  universal  on 
all  models  this  year,  enable  a  continuous 
line  to  be  carried  from  the  dash  to  the 
extreme  rear  of  the  car,  for  the  sides  and 
all  doors  are  of  the  same  height.  The 
backs  of  the  front  and  rear  seats  rise  but 
a  few  inches  above  these  straight  sides, 
giving  the  extreme  "torpedo"  effect. 

The  top  of  the  bonnet  over  the  motor 
is  only  a  few  inches  lower  than  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  these  two  horizontal 
lines  form  the  only  outline  of  the  top  of 
the  car.  The  sides  of  most  of  the  cars 
of  this  type  are  smooth,  the  hinges  and 
handles  being  placed  inside  the  doors-, 
while  the  doors  themselves  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  panels  outlined  in  the 
solid  sides  of  the  car. 

While  the  above  description  of  general 
outlines  applies  particularly  to  the  "tor- 
pedo" type  of  car  and  those  models  vari- 
ously known  by  the  makers  under  the 
name  of  "phaeton,"  "surrey,"  and  the 
like,  the  seven-passenger  touring  car  em- 
bodies many  of  the  same  characteristics, 
the  main  difference  of  this  style  being 
that  the  back  of  the  rear  seat  is  higher 
and  the  tonneau  deeper  and  wider.  The 
runabout,  too,  has  been  affected  by  this 
general  tendency,  and  we  find  this 
equipped  with  the  fore  doors  like  its 
larger  brothers  and  sisters.  The  rumble 
seat  has  practically  been  banished,  and 


we  find  its  place  taken,  in  many  instances, 
by  an  attractive-appearing  oval  gasolene 
tank,  and  the  spare  tires.  The  wheel- 
base  of  the  runabouts  is  maintained  near- 
ly as  long  as  that  of  the  touring  cars  or 
torpedoes  of  the  same  power,  and  thus 
there  is  also  room  back  of  the  seat  for 
luggage  and  the  like  in  addition  to  the 
fuel  tank  and  spare  tires. 

The  closed  cars  have  become  "more 
closed"  than  ever,  and  regard  has  been 
given  to  the  comfort  of  the  driver  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  occupants  of  the  luxuri- 
ous limousine.  In  addition  to  the  wind 
shield,  fore  doors  will  be  found  on  even 
the  ordinary  limousine,  and  only  he  who 
has  driven  such  a  car  will  realize  the  dif- 
ference in  temperature  that  such  an  ad- 
dition makes.  The  sides  of  the  front  seat 
of  many  of  the  limousines  are  also  partly 
enclosed  by  plate  glass,  and  as  the  roof 
extends  over  this  section  nearly  to  the 
wind  shield,  the  driver  is  entirely  pro- 
tected from  wind  and  rain  except  at  the 
points  over  the  low  fore  doors.  Even  this 
space  is  entirely  enclosed  in  the  "berline," 
however,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
cars  of  this  type  testifies  to  their  popu- 
larity for  winter  use  among  those  who 
can  afford  to  maintain  two  or  more  auto- 
mobiles. The  berline  is  in  reality  a 
double-enclosed  limousine,  the  driver's 
seat  being  fully  protected  by  permanent 
front,  back,  and  sides,  and  by  full-length 
side  doors  that  are  counterparts  of  those 
that  are  located  in  the  rear  section. 

Comfort  in  the  Coupe 

For  the  man  who  desires  luxurious 
and  storm-proof  quarters  in  which  to 
drive  his  own  car,  the  inside-control 
coupe  seems  more  popular  than  ever. 
Such  a  body  can  be  obtained  for  an  extra 
$50  or  $100  on  some  cars  selling  for  less 
than  $1,000,  and  the  glass  front,  sides, 
and  back  protect  the  owner  as  well  as 
though  he  were  ensconced  in  the  shelter 
of  a  limousine.  The  inside-driven  coupe, 
of  course,  is  in  reality  an  enclosed  runa- 
bout, but  by  means  of  sliding  windows 
over  the  doors  and  an  adjustment  re- 
sembling that  of  a  wind  shield  at  the 
front,  plenty  of  air  can  be  obtained  for 
pleasant  weather  running.  Owing  to 
their  design  and  general  lines,  many  of 
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this  year's  models  of  inside-driven  cars 
are  known  as  "Colonial  Coupes,"  and  in 
these  utility  has  been  combined  with 
architectural  beauty  to  an  extent  that  is 
pleasing  to  onlooker  as  well  as  occupant. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  year's  mod- 
els of  both  the  open  and  closed  types  of 
cars  is  the  increase  in  comfort  and  ease 
of  riding  in  which  the  body  builders  and 
upholsterers  seem  to  have  outdone  all 
previous  efforts.  Bodies,  springs,  and 
distribution  of  weight  are  so  arranged  as 
to  give  the  easiest  riding  possible,  and 
these  designs  are  supplemented  by  up- 
holstery that,  in  many  cases,  is  ten  inches 
thick.  This  applies  to  the  backs  as  well 
as  to  the  seat  cushions,  and  it  can  readily 
be  imagined  that,  with  the  use  of  such 
thick  cushions  and  long,  spiral  springs, 
the  side-sway  of  the  car,  as  well  as  the 
vertical  shocks  and  jars,  is  absorbed;  con- 
sequently the  jolting  of  even  a  rough 
road  is  converted  into  easy  undulations 
that  may  be  said  to  be  almost  soothing, 
rather  than  nerve-racking  or  tiresome. 

The  tendency  of  this  year  to  keep  the 
running  boards  free  from  all  attachments 
and  accessories — as  exemplified  by  those 
runabouts  in  which  the  spare  tires  are 
placed  at  the  rear — is  carried  to  a  greater 
extreme  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  tour- 
ing cars  and  torpedoes.  Not  only  is  the 
tendency  seen  to  carry  the  spare  tires  in 
special  holders  at  the  rear  of  the  tonneau, 
but  in  many  instances  the  tool  and  bat- 
tery boxes  and  the  gas  tank  or  generator 
are  removed  from  the  running  board  and 
placed  under  the  seats  or  floor  boards 
where  they  are  out  of  sight,  but  may  be 
reached  easily  when  desired. 

This  freedom  from  all  boxes,  cases, 
and  tires  gives  the  running  board  an 
exceedingly  "  clean "  appearance  that 
only  emphasizes  the  gracefulness  of  the 
"  straight-line  "  design  of  the  fore  door 
bodies.  The  space  on  the  running 
boards  thus  left  free  may  be  used  for 
carrying  suit-cases  and  other  luggage  on 
an  extended  tour.  As  extra  equipment 
on  some  cars,  a  special  case  will  be 
furnished  which  contains  spaces  for  hold- 
ing several  suit-cases  and  two  or  three 
separate  compartments  in  which  loose 
articles  may  be  carried.  This  case  is  of 
leather  and  opens  at  the  side,  thus  allow- 
ing any  one  of  the  compartments  or  suit- 


cases   to   be    reached   without   disturbing 
the  others. 

Not  only  is  the  purchaser  of  a  car  as- 
sured this  year  of  obtaining  better  ma- 
terial, workmanship,  and  design  than 
ever  before,  but  the  machine  is  more  com- 
pletely equipped,  and  attachments  and 
accessories  that,  a  few  seasons  ago,  were 
considered  as  luxuries  are  now  classed 
among  the  necessities.  Top  and  wind- 
shield are  now  generally  furnished  with 
the  average  car,  as  are  also  acetylene 
headlights  and  a  gas  tank  or  a  generator. 
This  has  been  the  practice  for  some  sea- 
sons, however,  particularly  among  the 
manufacturers  of  high-priced  cars,  but 
this  year  finds  even  the  cheap  runabout 
and  touring  car  "fully  equipped."  Mag- 
netos, that  were  once  the  pride  of  only 
the  five-  and  six-thousand-dollar  cars,  are 
now  used  almost  universally,  and  even 
the  six-hundred-dollar  machine  can  boast 
of  as  reliable  ignition  equipment  as  could 
the  expensive  limousine  of  a  few  seasons 
ago. 

Complete  Lighting  Plants 

But  this  year  finds  many  of  the  motor 
car  manufacturers  going  a  step — or  a 
stride,  rather, — farther,  and  adding  to 
the  regular  equipment  of  the  machine  to 
the  extent  of  a  complete  electric  lighting 
system.  Limousines  have  been  electrically 
lighted  inside  for  several  years,  but  the 
current  for  such  a  system  was  supplied 
by  a  storage  battery  which  needed  to  be 
recharged  from  some  exterior  generator. 
To-day,  however,  we  find  the  motor 
driving  its  own  dynamo  and  thus  auto- 
matically charging  the  storage  battery 
that  furnishes  current  for  headlights, 
sidelights,  and  tail  lights,  as  well  as  for 
dashboard  and  interior  illumination. 
Some  of  these  systems  as  furnished  with 
the  more  expensive  cars  consist  of  a  sep- 
arate dynamo  driven  from  the  motor  by 
gear  or  chain,  while  other  systems  com- 
bine a  magneto  for  ignition  current  with 
a  generator  for  illuminating  current  in 
the  one  machine. 

But  if  there  were  no  other  change  or 
improvement  in  automobiles,  1912  would 
still  be  distinctive  as  a  year  in  which 
self-starters  as  regular  equipment  have 
entered  the  field  in  large  numbers.     Self- 
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starters  have  been  sold  previously,  and  in 
a  few  instances,  have  been  a  part  of  a 
car's  regular  equipment,  but  the  number 
of  such  attachments  regularly  included 
with  automobiles  this  season  makes  1912 
a  bona  fide  self-starter  year.  The  self- 
starter  is  by  no  means  in  universal  use  as 
yet,  for  many  of  the  leading  motor  car 
manufacturers  consider  a  twirl  of  the 
crank  still  to  be  the  most  certain  method 
of  starting  the  engine.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  just  what  proportion  of  the  cars 
manufactured  for  1912  will  be  equipped 
with  self-starters,  for  several  of  the  mak- 
ers who  had  previously  announced  the 
new  models  without  this  equipment  have 
since  added  it  to  all  of  their  most  recent 
output — and  several  other  cases  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  may  arise. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  all  of  the 
new  cars  are  conservative  in  both  design 
and  appearance  and  are  in  reality  a  de- 
velopment of  what  has  been  considered 
as  standard  for  several  years.  There  are 
some  unique  designs  which  this  season 
has  brought  forth,  however,  such  as  an 
eight-wheeled  car   intended   to   increase 


the  ease  of  riding  and  to  decrease  the 
wear  on  each  tire.  There  are  two  pairs 
of  wheels,  one  behind  the  other,  at  both 
front  and  rear  axles;  and  as  all  pairs 
have  the  same  tread  and  are  "in  line," 
the  car  is  supported  at  four  more  points 
in  a  lengthwise  direction  than  is  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  automobile.  The  two 
forward  pairs  are  mounted  in  the  ordi- 
nary yokes  and  knuckles  and  turn  in  the 
usual  manner  with  the  steering  wheel, 
while  the  rear  pair  of  the  rear  set  are 
also  swiveled  so  that  they  are  enabled  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  any  turn  the 
car  may  be  making,  and  there  is  conse- 
quently no  more  slipping  than  is  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  four-wheeled  car. 

While  such  a  car  may  seem  like  a 
"freak,"  it  is  claimed  that  the  wear  on 
the  tires  is  only  about  one-eighth  of  that 
caused  by  the  ordinary  four-wheeled  ma- 
chine. Such  exceptions  to  the  generally- 
accepted  design  are  few,  however,  and 
the  majority  of  1912  cars  closely  resem- 
ble each  other  so  far  as  the  general  lines 
and  exterior  appearance  of  the  body  are 
concerned. 
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CLEAR  A  PLACE  FOR  THE  CAMP  WITH  SNOWSHOES 


THE  WINTER  CAMP 


By   WARWICK  S.  CARPENTER 


Illustrated   with    Photocraphs   by    the   Author 


Some   Sound  Advice    as    to   Food,    Clothes,   Shelter,   and    Their 
Enjoyment  in  the  Woods  in  Cold  Weather 


F  cold  were  quite  the  absolute  condi- 
tion which  a  materialistic  thermom- 
eter would  have  us  believe,  we  should 
hardly  camp  in  winter.  As  it  is,  that 
soulless  and  deceitful  regulator  of 
**>  modern  life  has  all  but  subordinated 
our  independence  and  enthusiasm  to  its 
despotic  rule.  We  have  become  as  bats, 
which  are  said  to  retire  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature to  their  caverns  and  hollow 
trees,  there  to  slumber  until  a  rise  of 
mercury  brings  them  forth,  willy  nilly, 
or  like  the  automatons  of  the  barometer, 
that  can  stay  in  through  no  fair  weather 
and  out  in  no  foul. 

Contrary  to  such  unimaginative  dic- 
tates, cold  is  quite  a  relative  matter,  not 


to  any  fixed  degree  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison, but  rather,  first,  to  humidity,  a 
fact  of  common  knowledge,  and,  second, 
to  whether  we  are  oscillating  all  day  be- 
tween a  super-heated  building  and  out  of 
doors.  This  second  relativity  is  a  chief 
element  in  that  trans-Stygian  conception 
which  holds  that  as  soon  as  the  inhabi- 
tants have  become  inured  to  extreme 
heat,  the  climate  forthwith  changes  to 
one  of  extreme  cold,  and  vice  versa.  Let 
this  philosophizing  open  the  mind  of  the 
summer  camper  who  has  been  too  prone 
to  lament  winter  as  the  closed  season  for 
him. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  I  have 
camped  in  winter  at  every  available  op- 
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portunity,  in  cabins,  tents,  and  lean-tos, 
and  now  between  black  flies,  midgets, 
and  all  the  pests  of  the  summer  and  the 
problem  of  warmth  in  winter,  I  would 
quickly  choose  the  latter  if  I  could  have 
but  one.  Yet  a  friend  who  was  once 
caught  out  with  me  on  our  way  in  to  a 
cabin  expressed  gratification  at  the  inci- 
dent, because,  he  said,  he  had  learned 
that  it  is  really  possible  to  stay  out  all 
night   in   the  woods   in  winter  without 
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freezing!  And  we  had  with  us  blankets 
galore,  an  axe,  and  plenty  of  food!  Com- 
fortable camping  in  winter,  no  less  than 
in  summer,  is  dependent  upon  a  few  sim- 
ple fundamentals,  some  of  which  will 
bear  repetition  because  of  their  import- 
ance. 

The  necessity  of  suitable  undercloth- 
ing has  certainly  been  emphasized 
enough,  so  that  we  all  know  that  "no 
matter  how  warm  and  dry  you  are,  cot- 
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ton  is  always  cold  and  wet,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  cold  and  wet  you  are,  woolen 
is  always  warm  and  dry."  If  some 
woolen  is  good,  then  in  winter  more  is 
better,  even  at  times  to  three  suits,  al- 
though two  are  usually  enough. 

You  will  wear  moccasins  for  snow- 
shoeing,  preferably  oil  tanned — this  is 
unorthodox — because  they  do  not  get 
wet,  and  inside  one,  two,  or  three  pairs 


of  socks.  I  use  light  weight,  finely 
woven  woolen  ones  next  the  feet,  the 
heavy  woolen  ones  next,  and  sometimes 
a  second  pair  of  the  latter.  But  beware 
of  constricted  circulation.  A  campmate 
once  wore  into  camp  a  new  pair  of  hunt- 
ing shoes  which  he  had  bought  only  a 
little  larger  that  he  might  use  them  in 
summer.  The  extra  bulk  of  the  socks 
pressed  upon  his  feet  until  the  tips  of  his 
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toes  froze  and  had  to  be  treated  with 
snow. 

I  have  used  ordinary  high  overshoes 
with  an  insole  with  excellent  success. 
They  are  dry  and  warm,  the  rubber  heel 
makes  ordinary  walking  in  snow  much 
easier  than  with  moccasins,  and  they  are 
not  so  hard  on  the  raquettes  as  regular 
shoes.  Rubber  moccasins  and  felt  boots 
or  leggings,  of  the  kind  used  by  all  lum- 
bermen, are  the  warmest  common  foot- 
gear to  be  found.  In  fact,  the  way  of 
the  native,  where  it  is  not  dictated  by 
hard  economy,  is  almost  always  a  good 
pattern  for  the  amateur. 

The  Best  in  Clothes 

This  is  true  in  clothes.  Mackinaw 
is  the  standard  cloth  for  coats,  and  mack- 
inaw  shirts  are  very  warm.  Pontiac  is 
good,  and  there  are  various  imported 
clothes  of  great  expense  which  are  not 
equalled  by  any  others.  But  faith  may 
be  pinned  to  mackinaw.  Please  select 
a  pattern  of  black  and  gray,  or  some 
other  agreeable  combination.  Your 
lumberjack  has  an  eye  for  striking  ef- 
fects, but  seldom  for  harmony. 

Mackinaw  comes  in  many  grades, 
from  cheap  and  flimsy  to  firm  and  fine 
textured.  The  best  is  practically  water- 
proof, very  warm  and  durable.  Have 
a  full  belt  on  the  coat,  so  that  it  can  be 
made  tight  about  your  middle.  Any  old 
pair  of  woolen  trousers  will  be  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  outer  pair  of  socks  should 
be  pulled  up  over  their  legs  to  keep  out 
snow  and  wind. 

The  hat  should  be  designed  to  pull 
over  the  ears  and  should  always  have  a 
visor.  The  glare  of  both  snow  and  sky 
together  is  too  much,  and  often  smoked 
glasses  will  be  needed  in  any  event.  Get 
the  rubber  automobile  goggles  with 
smoked  glasses,  as  they  shut  out  side  re- 
flections better  than  spectacles  or  glasses. 
Nearly  everyone  dislikes  the  way  that 
they  assimilate  every  color  to  their  own 
dusky  tinge,  and  so  it  is  well  to  know 
that  these  goggles  can  be  obtained  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  density,  the  lightest  be- 
ing almost  always  enough  to  kill  the 
glare,  but  hardly  changing  the  appear- 
ance of  objects  seen. 

Mittens     are     always    warmer     than 


gloves,  and  for  hunting  they  can  be  ob- 
tained with  a  trigger  finger.  A  good 
sweater  is  indispensable,  and  it  will  be 
more  appreciated,  especially  when  stand- 
ing on  a  rabbit  runway,  if  it  has  a  con- 
vertible collar,  from  V-neck  to  turtle 
neck. 

Food  in  winter  should  be  more  heat- 
ing and  filling  than  in  summer,  and  as 
everything  will  keep,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
have  a  varied  and  attractive  grub  stake. 
For  instance,  upon  one  of  my  trips  I 
took  bacon,  salt  pork,  sausage,  a  roast  of 
beef,  dessicated  codfish,  and  eggs.  The 
sausage  was  most  enjoyed,  and  the  eggs, 
frozen,  of  course,  were  peeled  like  hard 
boiled  ones  and  placed  in  the  pan,  where 
they  slowly  spread  out  and  fried  to  a 
turn.     In  addition  we  had  rabbits. 

Then  there  were  two  kinds  of  cereal, 
besides  rice,  potatoes,  spaghetti,  dried 
lima  beans,  white  beans  for  baking, 
onions,  corn  meal  and  wheat  flour  for 
biscuit,  corn  bread,  and  pancakes,  some 
canned  corn,  which  made  corn  fritters; 
dried  apricots  and  prunes,  some  prepared 
lemon  gelatin — this  was  high  living — 
pea  meal  soup,  and  condensed  meat  soups, 
"an'  some  more  t'ing  I  can't  tole  you," 
that  would  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to 
anyone  who  still  conceives  of  camping 
as  a  school  of  hardship  and  privation. 
Naturally,  we  were  in  a  cabin  with  facil- 
ities for  cooking  all  this,  and  we  did  not 
have  to  lug  it  in  on  our  backs. 

I  believe  that  sleeping  bags  are  always 
better  than  blankets  in  winter.  But 
whichever  you  select,  have  a  covering  of 
light,  waterproof  silk.  The  usual  can- 
vas covers  of  sleeping  bags  are  much 
heavier  than  necessary  for  ordinary  use. 
Without  the  cover,  snow  will  blow  over 
the  bag  and  sift  into  it,  when  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  out.  A  sixteen-pound  bag, 
or  the  same  weight  of  blankets,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cover,  is  enough  for  cold 
weather.  Such  a  bag  can  be  wrapped 
as  tightly  about  one  as  can  blankets. 

There  are  several  sleeping  helmets  on 
the  market,  which  thoroughly  protect 
the  head  and  face,  but  if  one  is  not  taken, 
a  soft  cap  can  be  worn  and  the  blankets 
be  drawn  over  the  head  so  as  to  leave 
the  nose  free.  Extra  clothes  in  the  duf- 
fle bag  will  make  a  good  pillow.  For 
one  troubled  with  cold  feet  a  small  hot 


IT    IS   BETTER   TO   LET   GO  AND   FALL    EASILY 


water  bag  will  forever  banish  this  un- 
comfortable tendency.  Do  not  be  scorn- 
ful of  such  an  expedient. 

Be  well  rested  and  well  nourished  and 
the  cold  weather  will  then  stimulate 
rather  than  depress.  But  be  careful  not 
to  have  the  water  too  hot,  as  it  may  in- 
duce chilblains;  even  warm  water  will 
prove  a  wonderful  equalizer  of  tempera- 
ture. It  is  the  extremities  that  get  cold 
the  quickest  and  often  chill  the  rest  of 
the  body,  both  day  and  night,  so  look 
well  to  them. 

Transportation  to  the  winter  camp 
may  often  be  made  much  easier  than  in 
summer.  There  are  no  swamps  or  bog 
holes  to  make  soft  going  and  a  horse 
can  be  taken  almost  anywhere,  through 
almost  any  snow,  especially  if  some  trail 
is  broken  for  him.  If  the  snow  is  deep, 
so  that  a  sled  will  not  run  well,  take  a 
toboggan.  Then,  in  default  of  a  horse, 
you  can  haul  it  yourself.  Often  the  log- 
ging road  of  some  lumber  camp  will 
help  you  tremendously  on  your  way. 
Lastly,  you  can  lighten  the  load  and  pack 
it  in. 

This  brings  the  novice  to  snowshoe- 
ing,  and  for  him  I  have  just  one  sentence 
of   direction.      Much   might  be   written 
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about  fine  points  and  about  different  types 
of  shoes,  such  as  the  familiar  tailed  shoe 
for  ordinary  work,  or  the  long,  narrow 
racers,  for  long  distance,  straightaway 
traveling,  or  the  peculiar  bear  paw  shape, 
for  hunting  in  thick  brush,  but  as  to  the 
technique  of  walking  just  this  is  suffi- 
cient: Put  on  the  shoes  and  go  ahead. 
You  must  walk  correctly.  Your  heels 
must  come  up  first,  because  the  tails  of 
the  shoes  won't  let  you  lift  your  toes 
first,  and  you  will  then  lift  the  toes  of 
the  shoes  high  enough  to  clear  the  snow 
as  instinctively  as  you  would  step  over 
a  log.  It  is  well  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  if  a  fall  is  to  come,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  let  go  and  fall  easily  into  the  soft 
snow  without  straining.  This  is  likely 
to  happen  over  a  soft  spot,  where  a  slim 
bush  underneath  has  prevented  packing, 
or  around  the  bases  of  young  evergreens, 
whose  snow-buried  branches  give  way  be- 
neath the  shoes.  Get  up  slowly  and  cir- 
cumspectly, like  some  wise  old  skidding 
horse  who  knows  better  than  to  thrash 
around  in  such  yielding  medium.  It's 
fun  to  watch  the  other  fellow  when  he 
does  all  this,  more  so  when  he  isn't  wise 
and  throws  snow  around  him  like  a  har- 
pooned whale. 


THEN    GET    UP    CIRCUMSPECTLY 


Horace  Kephart  says  that  "a  log  cabin 
is  cozier  than  any  tent  when  Jack  Frost 
is  abroad.  When  one  has  been  out  all 
day  in  the  snow,  it  is  good  to  come  back 
to  a  big  stone  fireplace  full  of  crackling 
logs.  It  is  good  to  have  a  dry  floor,  a 
reliable  roof,  a  wall  full  of  pegs  and 
shelves;  to  have  benches  or  stools,  and  a 
big  table,  chests  that  are  vermin-proof, 
and  a  cupboard  full  of  handy  things  that 
no  nomad  can  tote  around." 

Whenever  possible  the  winter  camper 
should  take  this  advice  and  go  where  he 
will  be  proof  against  the  toughest  bliz- 
zard and  can  revel  in  every  ferocity  of 
the  elements.  But  he  may  select  a  place 
where  a  cabin  is  like  the  wine  in  Alice 
in  Wonderland — there  isn't  any.  He 
must  then  pitch  a  tent  or  build  a  lean-to. 
They  are  snug  and  comfortable  until  a 
blizzard  strikes  you  or  a  cold  winter 
rain  sets  in. 

First  all  the  snow  must  be  dug  out, 
clear  to  the  ground,  in  the  space  to  be 
occupied  by  the  camp.  Then  clean  and 
level  the  ground  where  the  bed  will  be, 
as  in  summer.  Use  the  snowshoes  for 
pitching  out  the  snow,  and  if  there  is 
much  crust  break  it  up  thoroughly  with 
a  stick. 


The  tent,  especially  if  of  the  Baker  or 
lean-to  type,  with  comparatively  flat 
roof,  must  either  be  supported  by  a 
framework  of  poles  on  the  inside  or  have 
one  covered  with  boughs  over  its  roof  to 
catch  the  weight  of  snow.  I  camped  one 
night  with  my  wife  and  a  girl  friend  of 
hers  and  the  latter's  fiance.  The  girls 
had  the  tent  and  the  fiance  and  I  built 
a  bough  lean-to. 

We  were  awakened  in  the  night  by 
very  agonized  and  much  smothered  calls 
from  the  direction  of  the  tent.  It  had 
begun  to  snow  before  we  turned  in,  and 
a  very  rapid  accumulation  upon  the  top 
of  the  tent  had  stretched  and  sagged  it 
with  such  a  weight  that  the  girls, 
wrapped  up  as  they  were,  were  unable 
to  move.  We  effected  a  prompt  rescue 
by  dragging  two  excited  sleeping  bags 
into  the  open,  resetting  the  tent,  and 
hauling  the  bags  back  in. 

If  the  camp  is  to  last  for  some  time, 
it  is  better  to  have  a  tent  roomy  enough 
to  accommodate  a  folding  camp  stove. 
With  the  walls  and  roof  properly  pro- 
tected, such  a  camp  can  be  warm  and 
cosey  even  in  the  roughest  weather. 
Tents  with  steeply  sloping  roofs,  such 
as  conical   tents,  sag  less,   but  even   in 
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them  it  does  not  take  much  to  cramp  the 
head  space. 

Lean-tos  are  made  as  in  summer,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  better  to  shingle  the  tops 
thicker  to  keep  the  snow  from  sifting 
down.  Perhaps  some  last .,  summer's 
camp  can  be  dug  out  and  rebuilt,  or  the 
poles  utilized.  I  like  to  put  a  water- 
proof pack  cloth  over  the'  roof  poles  and 
boughs  over  that.  The7  boughs  take  and 
distribute    evenly    the    weight   of   snow, 


mer,  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
in  winter  when  cold  is  added  to  aching 
joints  the  last  comfort  is  removed.  And 
you  surely  will  be  cold  if  you  touch  the 
ground  at  any  spot.  The  bed  should  be 
soft  enough  to  support  the  body  at  all 
points  and  thick  enough  to  keep  it  from 
touching  the  ground  at  all. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  warmth  even 
in  boughs,  which  is  simply  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  confined  air  that  they 


DIGGING   OUT   LAST    SUMMER  S    CAMP 


while  the  cloth  catches  any  drip  from 
snow  melted  by  the  fire.  The  roof  is 
pitched  at  about  the  angle  of  a  folding 
Baker  and  reflects  the  fire  surprisingly, 
so  that  snow  is  frequently  melted  even 
through  the  cloth. 

The  back  of  the  lean-to  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind 
A  palisade  of  boughs  banked  with  snow 
can  then  be  built  along  the  sides  between 
the  lean-to  and  the  fire,  serving  as  a  fur- 
ther wind-break  and  increasing  the  sense 
of  comfort  and  protection,  as  well  as 
holding  in  an  appreciable  amount  of 
heat  from  the  fire. 

Beds  in  winter  should  be  even  more 
carefully  made  than  in  summer.  Sleep- 
ing on  the  bare  ground  will  do  in  sum- 


hold  in  their  matted  needles  is  like  an- 
other blanket.  You  certainly  want  it 
under  you,  and  if  your  bag  or  blankets 
are  hardly  warm  enough,  try  a  layer  of 
fine  boughs  on  top. 

For  the  fireplace  stand  two  sticks  at  a 
very  slight  angle  about  four  feet  in  front 
of  the  lean-to,  and  as  close  as  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  the  fire.  Brace  them  be- 
hind with  forked  sticks  and  pile  against 
them  in  front  about  four  or  five  logs, 
one  above  the  other.  These  logs  should 
be  cut  from  green  trees.  Build  the  fire 
against  them.  They  will  burn  slowly 
and  throw  into  the  lean-to  practically 
all  the  heat  which  does  not  go  straight 
upward. 

In  this  connection,  do  not  be  deceived 


SOMETIMES   IT   COMES  DOWN   TO   PLAIN    PACKING 
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by  the  apparent  dryness  of  standing  dead- 
wood.  When  frozen  it  seems  as  dry  as 
a  bone,  and  I  once  worked  up  a  large 
quantity  for  the  night  fire,  only  to  see  it 
smoulder  and  smoke  like  Fourth  of  July 
punk.     Green  wood  will  last  longer  than 


any  other,  so  get  some  of  it  well  started 
before  crawling  into  the  bags. 

I  may  seem  to  have  spoken  much  of 
cold,  but  only  because  it  is  a  factor  as 
easily  overcome  by  a  well  equipped  party 
as  are  anv  of  the  discomforts  of  summer. 


HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  FALL  IN  AN 
AEROPLANE 


By  J.    E.   WORTHINGTON 


Illustrated  with   Photographs 


A  Passenger  Who  Had  a  Rare  Experience,  Although  He  Didn't 
Know  It  Till  Afterwards 


r 


S IVE  hundred  feet  below  the 
lower  plane  of  the  big  Wright 
machine  the  Grand  River  ran, 
mirror  like,  stretching  away 
in  a  broad  curve  to  the  north. 
The  last  film  of  nine  had  been 
exposed,  the  last  film  cover  carefully 
crumpled  and  thrown  down,  not  back- 
ward, so  as  not  to  get  in  the  engine, 
and  the  big  camera  had  been  stowed 
away  on  the  passenger's  lap. 

"Now  for  a  pleasant  ride  back  to  the 
fair  grounds,"  thought  the  passenger  and 
he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  scen- 
ery direct  instead  of  sifted  through  the 
lens  of  the  camera. 

Then — wow ! ! !  Did  you  ever  fall  off 
an  Episcopal  church,  a  skyscraper,  a 
wind-mill,  or  anything  else  high? 

Standing  that  plane  on  its  head  so 
that  his  passenger,  instead  of  sitting 
calmly  in  the  little  seat  like  the  reserved 
seat   in   a  circus,   was  standing  up   and 


looking  that  stream  directly  in  the  face, 
Aviator  Turpin  shot  that  thousand 
pound  plane  directly  at  the  river. 

Scared?  Certainly.  Who  wouldn't 
be?  You  must  remember  that  this  pas- 
senger's previous  experience  with  aero- 
planes had  been  limited  to  the  seven  or 
eight  minutes  since  he  and  Turpin  had 
"taken  off"  from  Irve  Woodworth's 
"back  forty"  six  miles  up  the  river  above 
the  town. 

S-w-i-s-h ! ! ! 

Down  the  machine  shot.  Probably 
Turpin  was  looking  for  a  smooth  place 
to  land.  As  for  the  passenger  he  thought 
a  soft  spot  \vould  be  better  but  said 
nothing.  Before  he  had  time  to  voice 
his  thoughts  or,  indeed,  think  many  of 
them,  even,  the  planes  came  to  an  even 
keel  again,  the  headlong  descent  was 
stopped,  the  machine  took  a  sideways 
swerve  toward  the  bank  of  the  stream, — 
six  hundred  feet  wide  here — and  the  fall 


STANDING    UP    AND    LOOKING    THAT    STREAM    DIRECTLY    IN    THE    FACE 


became  a  long,  steady,  downward  slant 
toward  the  earth. 

"Rats!"  thought  Mr.  Passenger. 
"He's  just  trying  me  out.  There's  noth- 
ing wrong." 

The  maneuver,  now  the  passenger 
could  think  again,  had  been  much  like 
that  seen  the  day  before  which  Turpin 
called  the  "ocean  wave."  Putting  on 
an  appearance  of  masterly  calmness,  the 
passenger  looked  at  the  aviator.  (In- 
cidentally he  noted  that  all  the  paint  had 
been  worn  off  where  his  hand  grasped 
the  stout  wooden  brace.  Some  grip!) 
He  did  not  seem  alarmed.  Levers  in 
hand  he  was  slanting  slowly  toward  the 
earth,  a  soggy,  sedgy  stretch  of  swamp 
along  the  river  with  just  a  fringe  of 
hard  ground  close  to  the  bank  of  the 
stream. 

But  the  ground  came  nearer  and  near- 
er and  it  became  apparent  that  a  land- 
ing would  be  made.  By  this  time  the 
machine  was  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
ground  and  headed  at  such  a  long  slant 
that  it  was  certain  there  would  be  no 
"hitting"  the  ground.  Not  knowing 
anything  was  wrong  and  seeing  no  rea- 
son to  be  scared,  the  passenger  did  not 
grab  the  stanchion  again. 

Lightly  and  easily  the  biplane's  skids 


and  wheels  took  the  earth,  only  to  leap 
a  little  from  it  as  the  aviator  "felt"  the 
ground  exactly  as  the  driver  of  an  auto- 
mobile feels  a  sand  road.  Again  it  set- 
tled, skimming  over  the  ground,  jump- 
ing a  two-foot  ditch,  finally  running 
along  through  the  sedge  and  mud  of  the 
swamp  until  it  stopped  in  a  foot  of 
water. 

Here  is  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
take  off  one's  hat  to  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Kid.  He  possesses  the  "get  there" 
facility.  Before  the  machine  had  fair- 
ly stopped  three  of  him  popped  out  of 
the  reeds  like  frogs,  though  the  spot  is 
one  of  the  most  inaccessible  near  Grand 
Rapids,  and  made  inquiry,  after  their 
style. 

"Hello,  fellow!  Whadja  come  down 
for?"  they  wished  to  know. 

Turpin  was  very  kind.  "Because  our 
engine  stopped  and  we  could  not  stay 
up,"  said  he. 

"Huh!"  said  one  kid. 

Apparently  he  did  not  think  well  of 
the  explanation.  But  it  was  on  the  pas- 
senger's ears  that  the  words  "engine 
stopped"  fell  the  most  forcibly. 

It  was  Mr.  Turpin's  job  to  run  the 
engine  and  the  possibility  of  its  stopping 
had   never  once   occurred   to   Mr.    Pas- 
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senger.  No  great  thought  occurred  to 
him.  (Isn't  it  odd  that  great  thoughts 
are  better  thunk — shall  we  say — on  the 
ground?) 

"Gosh,"  said  he,  "that  was  some  fall, 
wasn  t  it  r 

"Indeed  it  was,"  said  Turpin.  "You've 
had  an  experience  not  one  passenger  in 
a  thousand  gets.  But  how  would  you 
like  to  come  down  eight  thousand  feet 
that  way?" 

Frankly,  the  passenger  could  see  no 
reason  to  try  it.  He  reflected  that  as  yet 
terminal  facilities  are  somewhat  imper- 
fect in  the  airship  game.  As  he  and 
Turpin  plowed  through  the  marsh  drag- 
ging the  plane  back  on  to  dry  land,  this 
thought  was  greatly  strengthened. 

Down  the  river  came  a  couple  of  lads 
in  a  motor  boat.  Pretty  soon  two  others 
who  drove  as  near  as  possible  in  an  auto 
joined  the  little  crowd.  The  aviator 
lifted  the  lid  off  various  things  about 
his  machine  and  peered  into  its  "in- 
nards." Finally  he  plucked  out  a  small 
piece  of  the  vitals  and  handed  it  over 
to  the  boat  man. 

"Here  you  are,  Mr.  Motor  Boat 
Man,"  said  he. 

A  broad  grin  overspread  the  amphib- 
ious one's  face.  "Gee,  I've  had  the  same 
trouble  myself,"  quoth  he. 

Being  told  what  ailed  the  air  bird, 
the  auto  men  also  smiled  and  opined 
that  they,  too,  had  been  bothered  the 
same  way.  Don't  tell  me  that  there  is 
no  affinity  between  those  who  trust  them- 
selves to  gasolene  engines,  whether  on 
air,  land,  or  water. 

The  trouble?  The  spark  plug  in  the 
second  cylinder  had  become  flooded  with 
oil  and  burned  out.  Very  simple,  but 
the  passenger  was  glad  he  hadn't  learned 
it  in  the  air.  He  feared  he  might  have 
been  tempted  to  get  out  and  walk. 

Quickly  repairing  the  trouble,  Turpin 
rose  and  made  off  on  his  way  back  to  the 
West  Michigan  State  fair  grounds,  as 
one  of  the  attractions  for  which  "great 
moral  enterprise"  the  flight  had  been 
made.  There  was  hardly  enough  level 
ground  for  one  to  rise  from  so  that  the 
passenger's  added  weight  had  to  be  left 
behind  much  to  his  sorrow. 

"What  is  the  sensation,"  has  been 
asked  many  times. 


Highly  exhilarating,  is  the  only  an- 
swer. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  aviators,  intox- 
icated with  the  wine  of  the  high  air, 
should  take  chances  that  sooner  or  later 
send  them  toppling  back  to  earth.  There 
are  people  who  I  cannot  look  from  a 
second  story  window  without  being 
dizzy,  but  those  who  have  never  been 
afflicted  in  this  way  will  not  be  affected 
by  an  aeroplane  journey,  provided  they 
have  confidence  in  the  driver.  If  not, 
don't  go.     Why  worry? 

Except  for  the  sensation  already  de- 
scribed there  is  really  not  so  much  sen- 
sation in  the  air  as  there  is  in  getting 
into  it.  Your  guide  and  mentor  gives 
you  directions  as  you  climb  into  the  seat 
— and  it  is  an  acrobatic  feat  to  get  past 
the  wires  and  braces,  too. 

"If  you  feel  the  need  of  hanging  on, 
hold  to  this  brace  or  this  wire,"  says 
he.  "On  no  account  take  hold  of  this 
lever  and  whatever  you  do,  don't  touch 
the  cord  above  your  head.  That  stops 
the  engine." 

Waving  at  the  crowd  is  also  interdict- 
ed because  of  an  accident  that  happened 
in  a  Southern  city.  The  mayor  was 
Turpin's  guest.  Anxious  not  to  miss  a 
chance,  the  mayor  waved  his  hands  at 
admiring  constituents  as  the  machine 
rose  into  the  air. 

"Of  course  he  pulled  the  cord  and 
stopped  the  engine,"  said  Turpin,  in  dis- 
gust. "We  came  down  in  a  flutter  for 
we  were  not  out  of  the  fair  grounds. 
Knocked  over  a  'hooch'  tent,  narrowly 
missed  hitting  people  in  the  crowd,  and 
came  near  getting  killed." 

In  consequence  there  is  one  aviator 
who  has  cut  out  the  waving  of  hands 
as  the  plane  goes  skyward. 

The  directions  given,  the  machine 
rattled  off  across  the  field.  At  twenty 
miles  an  hour  across  a  fallow  field  many 
bumps  are  discovered  that  were  not 
noticed  before.  An  aeroplane  is  not 
rigid  like  an  auto  and  it  begins  to  seem 
as  if  the  thing  will  bump  itself  to  pieces 
before  it  takes  the  air. 

Then,  before  one  knows  it,  the  ground 
has  gone  and  you  are — GOING  UP! 

There  is  no  sensation  of  "lift"  as 
there  is  in  an  elevator.  The  ascent  is 
made  on  a  long  slant  and,  though  the 
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whirring  propellers  are  sending  us  ahead 
at  forty-five  miles  an  hour,  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  sensation  of  speed.  Indeed, 
the  terrific  breeze  in  one's  face  is  the 
only  thing  to  indicate  any  particular 
motion  to  the  passenger. 

Probably  the  aviator  senses  the  rough 
spots  in  the  air  exactly  as  does  the  auto- 
mobile driver  those  in  the  road,  that  is, 
by  the  "feel"  of  them  on  the  levers,  but 


of  the  bowl  and  is  on  a  level  with  your 
eyes.  The  bowl  deepens  until  you  are 
flying  over  the  deepest  part  of  it  and 
you  reflect  that  you  would  make  a  bad 
smear  in  the  porridge  if  you  were  to 
fall  into  it.  The  inequalities  found  in 
a  rolling  country  are  ironed  out  until 
the  bowl  stretches  away  to  the  rim  prac- 
tically level.  The  crowds  on  the  fair 
grounds  look  like  splashes  of  black  with 


THE    EARTH    LOOKS    LIKE    A    HUGE   BOWL    ABOVE    THE    MIDDLE    OF    WHICH   YOU 

ARE  FLYING 


there  is  nothing  of  this  for  the  pas- 
senger. He  rides  on  as  even  a  keel  as  if 
he  were  floating  along  on  a  flatboat. 
The  day  was  very  quiet  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  lack  of  motion,  but  this 
passenger  did  not  see  anything  of  "pock- 
ets" in  the  air. 

With  the  plane  directly  beneath  one, 
there  is  little  chance  to  look  straight 
down  except  by  bending  forward,  hold- 
ing to  the  brace,  and  looking  over  the 
edge  of  the  tightly  drawn  canvas.  A 
stay  wire  which  crosses  in  front  of  the 
passenger's  breast  prevents  getting  for- 
ward too  far  and  makes  it  impossible  to 
fall  out  of  the  machine. 

The  earth  looks  like  a  huge  bowl 
above  the  middle  of  which  you  are  fly- 
ing.    The  horizon  seems  to  be  the  edge 


an  occasional  detached  dot.  The  chief 
impression  gained  in  passing  over  the 
grounds  is  that  they  are  very  untidy. 
One  thinks  what  a  quantity  of  peanuts, 
popcorn,  and  cracker  jack  must  have 
been  sold  to  make  all  that  litter. 

We  cross  the  river  on  a  long  diagonal 
course.  Tiny  boats  are  to  be  seen  be- 
low. Dolls  wave  at  us.  Perhaps  they 
shout,  but  no  echo  of  their  feeble  noise 
rises. 

The  clatter  of  the  unmuffled  engine 
drowns  out  all  other  rackets.  Conver- 
sation is  almost  impossible.  Turpin 
looks  aside  from  his  course  a  moment, 
his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  the  passenger 
judges  more  by  the  look  of  his  face  and 
the  movement  of  his  lips  than  anything 
else  that  he  asks  "How  do  you  like  it?" 


THE    INEQUALITIES    FOUND    IN    A    ROLLING    COUNTRY    ARE    IRONED    OUT 


WE  CROSS  THE  RIVER  ON  A  LONG,  DIAGONAL  COURSE 
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"Fine!    Just  fine!"  is  the  answer. 

"Why  does  he  cry,"  someone  asks. 
He  doesn't.  It  is  the  fierce  wind  that 
brings  the  tears  to  his  eyes.  Everyone 
comes  down  with  tears  in  their  eyes  un- 
less they  wear  goggles. 

In  passing  over  the  river  there  is  a 
curious  illusion  of  being  able  to  see  the 
bottom  through  the  oily,  muddy  water. 
A  stream  of  tannery  refuse  flows  in  and 
makes  a  belt  of  tea  colored  stuff  sharply 
distinct  from  the  balance  of  the  stream. 
A  little  farther  we  swing  along  directly 
over  the  edge  of  a  clay  bluff.  It  is  per- 
haps fifty  feet  high  and  sharply  defined 
from  the  ground  but  from  seven  hundred 
feet  in  the  air  it  is  as  a  furrow.  Forests 
look  like  cornfields  and  cornfields  like 
grass  plots.  Highways,  water  courses, 
fields,  railroads,  are  spread  out  before 
you  as  on  a  profile  map. 

Except  for  the  wind  one  seems  to  be 
moving  slowly.  There  are  no  telegraph 
poles  or  fences  to  flit  by  and  give  the 
sensation  of  speed.     Most  of   the   time 


you  are  looking  at  the  ground  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ahead  of  you  and  even  when 
you  bend  over  and  look  directly  down 
it  is  so  far  away  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  passing  rapidly. 

It  seems  to  swing  slowly  under  you, 
but  one  can  get  much  the  same  sensation 
in  a  railroad  train  by  watching  a  forest 
with  one  or  two  intervening  fields.  You 
will  note  that  the  trees  glide  by  very 
slowly. 

Down  toward  the  city  limits  of  Grand 
Rapids  we  swing,  but  Turpin  circled 
and  started  back  north  before  doing 
much  more  than  enter  the  city.  It  was 
lucky  that  he  did  for  landing  facilities 
among  a  lot  of  cottages,  factories,  and 
railroad  tracks  would  probably  have 
been  even  poorer  than  they  were  in  the 
swamp  into  which  we  descended  a  few 
moments  after  he  changed  his  course  to 
the  northward. 

But,  even  with  the  chances,  it's  a 
great  sport.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
number  of  aviators  so  rapidly  increases. 


POULTRY  KEEPING  AND  KEEPERS 


By    R.    B.    SANDO 

Qualities  and  Resources  Necessary  for  Success  and  the  Rewards 
That  May  Reasonably  Be  Expected 


D 


E  O  P  L  E  of  all  ages  have 
found  it  easy  to  speculate  and 
exaggerate  regarding  the 
profits  from  poultry.  There 
is  just  enough  profit  and 
pleasure  plainly  evident  in 
the  thing  to  make  the  keen  observer  con- 
stantly expectant  of  greater  things. 

All  classes  of  men,  women,  invalids, 
and  children,  including  almost-  all  the 
different  vocations  and  professions  of  life, 
have  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  rep- 
resentatives dabbling  in  the  chicken  busi- 
ness. Some  of  these  people  have  only  a 
small  flock  for  family  use,  or  a  few  fancy 
fowls  for  pleasure  and  recreation,  while 
others  are  so  badly  inoculated  with  "the 
chicken  fever"  that  they  have  visions  of 
a  day  when  they  may  give  up  their  less 


fascinating  regular  business  routine  and 
"make  their  fortune"  from  poultry. 

As  a  recreational  hobby  or  a  side-line 
for  pleasure  or  profit,  nothing  is  better 
than  poultry  raising,  or  appears  to  offer 
greater  inducements  for  enlarging  the 
scope  of  one's  operations.  But  while  I 
highly  recommend  the  small  flock  wher- 
ever possible,  the  large  flock  is  not  to  be 
attempted  by  everyone.  Too  many  of 
the  people  who  have  aspirations  in  the 
latter  direction  do  not  truly  understand 
the  basic  principles  underlying  the  busi- 
ness ;  they  need  to  know  what  poultry 
keeping  really  is  and  is  not,  and  what 
qualifications  are  required  in  the  individ- 
ual. 

There  are  current  some  very  erroneous 
ideas  concerning  poultry  keeping.     Chief 
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of  these  may  be  mentioned,  first,  that  the 
business  is  very  easy,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  learn  which  an  average  intellect 
cannot  quickly  grasp,  and  that  the  fowls 
require  so  little  care  that  their  owner  has 
light  work  and  much  leisure.  Another 
of  these  ideas  is  that  the  profits  of  the 
business  are  very  large,  and  even  if  there 
are  losses  due  to  inexperience  these  can- 
not possibly  be  heavy  enough  to  bring  dis- 
aster. Lastly,  it  is  a  common  fallacy  that 
anybody  can  succeed  with  poultry,  re- 
gardless of  physical  or  mental  capabilities 
or  aptitude  for  the  business. 

Beginners  cannot  be  blamed  for  taking 
more  or  less  stock  in  such  ideas,  for  they 
have  been  circulated  for  years  by  zealous 
promoters  and  advertisers.  Besides,  the 
beginner's  hopes  and  wishes  naturally  lie 
in  that  direction.  But  it  is  just  as  true 
that  not  everybody  can  raise  chickens 
with  profit  as  it  is  that  fowls  will  pay  a 
very  fair  profit  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

Poultry  keeping  is  a  comparatively 
easy  occupation  in  that  it  requires  no 
great  knowledge  or  ability,  but  it  in- 
volves a  variety  of  simple  operations,  and 
success  depends  upon  the  regular,  faith- 
ful, and  accurate  performance  of  many 
small  tasks.  Even  simple  operations  be- 
come complex  when  one  has  to  do  many 
of  them  simultaneously  as  in  poultry 
keeping.  After  they  have  become 
learned  and  practiced  until  their  per- 
formance becomes  almost  mechanical 
they  come  easy;  but  they  have  to  be 
mastered  one  by  one  and  it  takes  time  to 
become  proficient  in  them  through  prac- 
tice. 

Poultry  keeping  is  not  hard  work,  but 
it  is  tedious  and  often  keeps  one  so  closely 
applied  that  it  becomes  monotonous. 
There  is  the  daily  grind  of  routine  work, 
day  after  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  in- 
cluded, feeding,  watering,  cleaning  coops, 
etc.  Even  on  a  small  scale  poultry  may 
prevent  one  from  enjoying  certain  pleas- 
ures, such,  for  example,  as  going  visiting 
of  Sundays,  and  during  the  season  of 
hatching  and  raising  little  chicks  at  least 
one  must  be  on  hand  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  late  at  night.  The  work  is  hard 
only  because  it  is  constant,  and  a  single 
neglect  may  ruin  all. 

A  small  flock  does  not  always  require 


expert  care  to  do  well,  but  a  man  must 
have  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  fowl  life  and  its  requirements  before 
much  of  his  time  can  profitably  be  spent 
on  poultry,  regardless  of  kind  or  size  of 
flock.  The  more  a  man  knows  of  chick- 
ens the  better  position  is  he  in  to  derive 
the  utmost  possible  from  them,  even  with 
a  small  flock;  while  with  a  large  flock 
one's  store  of  poultry  lore  must  be  large, 
for  as  the  number  of  the  flock  is  added 
to,  so  are  the  intricacies  of  its  manage- 
ment multiplied. 

All  poultry  keeping  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  classes  —  market  and 
fancy.  Market  poultry  plants  produce 
eggs  or  meat  for  eating  purposes.  There 
are  a  number  of  specialty  egg  farms, 
keeping  a  variety  of  fowls  that  lay  pro- 
lifically,  regardless  of  their  size  or  mar- 
ket qualifications.  Meat  plants  produce 
squabs,  broilers,  roasters,  or  capon  fowls, 
marketing  no  eggs  and  keeping  only  a 
sufficient  number  of  adult  fowls  to  fur- 
nish eggs  for  hatching  their  products. 

General  Purpose  Fowls 

Most  people  who  raise  poultry  for 
market  are  more  or  less  interested  in  both 
eggs  and  meat,  for  the  different  branches 
combine  well  and  serve  to  provide  near- 
ly equal  employment  and  income  all  the 
year  round.  The  small  breeder  seldom 
establishes  arbitrary  lines  bounding  the 
different  branches;  he  simply  produces 
and  sells  whatever  comes  most  natural. 
It  is  only  the  large  plants  that  are  strict 
specialists,  either  for  eggs,  or  for  broil- 
ers, or  for  roasters  and  capons. 

The  exclusive  broiler  business,  or  the 
broiler  and  roaster  business,  requires  the 
most  skill  of  any  market  branch  because 
it  involves  the  hatching  and  rearing  of  a 
large  number  of  chicks  each  year.  The 
egg  trade  is  safest  and  most  profitable  for 
beginners,  and  should  be  worked  up 
first;  after  that,  one  can  branch  out  in 
the  more  risky  broiler  business  if  he  de- 
sires. All  branches  of  market  poultry 
keeping  require  proximity  to  a  good  city 
market  for  the  highest  prices  and  greatest 
profits. 

The  fancy  poultry  business  has  made 
remarkable  progress  during  the  last  dec- 
ade.    Time  was  when  fifty  cents  was 
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considered  a  good  price  for  a  chicken,  but 
nowadays  ten  dollars  is  no  money  at  all 
for  an  ordinary  red-headed  rooster. 
There  are  hundreds  of  them  in  this 
country  held  at  twenty-five  to  fifty  dol- 
lars each,  and  the  leading  prize-winners 
at  large  shows  sell  readily  at  one  hun- 
dred dollars  and  upward.  Prices  of  eggs 
have  soared  from  a  dollar  a  setting  to 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty-five  dollars 
per  setting,  while  exceptional  instances 
of  much  higher  figures  could  be  cited. 

By  paying  attention  to  fancy  fowls 
many  breeders  have  added  to  their  profits 
and  pleasures.  Fancy  poultry  in  this 
connection  means  exhibition  or  show 
stock,  as  distinguished  from  ordinarily 
good  pure-bred  stock  such  as  every  pro- 
gressive poultryman  should  keep.  The 
small  poultry  keeper  often  makes  as  good 
a  showing  with  fancy  fowls  as  large 
breeders,  for  it  is  quality  and  not  quan- 
tity that  counts  here,  and  the  man  with 
only  a  few  fowls  can  have  every  one  of 
high  quality  and  can  know  individual 
characteristics  and  peculiarities. 

Fancy  poultry  breeding  tends  mainly 
toward  exhibition  purposes.  The  owner- 
ship of  a  few  choice  specimens  brings 
with  it  a  desire  for  comparison  with 
others,  stimulating  in  a  legitimate  way 
the  sporting  blood  which  is  in  almost  all 
people  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  This 
comparison,  the  meeting  with  fellow  fan- 
ciers, and  the  winning  of  a  few  ribbons 
or  cups  add  zest  to  the  pleasure  derived. 

One  hundred  "points"  constitute  the 
perfect  fowl,  a  certain  valuation  being 
placed  upon  each  section,  such  as  comb, 
breast,  back,  etc.  Of  course,  no  speci- 
men has  ever  attained  to  a  perfect  score, 
but  there  are  numbers  of  them  scoring 
well  up  in  the  nineties.  Hundreds  of 
poultry  shows  are  now  being  held  in 
America  every  year,  and  each  of  these  is 
a  bureau  for  the  dissemination  of  poul- 
try news  and  information,  especially  that 
relative  to  fancy  fowls.  Six  thousand 
birds  in  competition  at  c  :  show  is  a  re- 
cent record. 

At  the  show  the  fowls  are  found  in 
long  rows  of  neatly  arranged  coops,  and 
each  one  of  the  hundred  or  more  varieties 
has  its  own  special  points  of  beauty  and 
merit.  Not  only  are  these  fowls  exceed- 
ingly attractive  in  form  and  color,  but 


they  are  valued  at  what  seem  like  ridicu- 
lously long  prices  to  those  who  have 
never  given  the  matter  special  attention. 
However,  the  difference  in  profits 
from  market  and  fancy  poultry  keeping 
is  not  so  great  as  the  difference  in  sales 
prices  seems  to  indicate.  The  fancier 
has  to  pay  big  money  for  good  breeding 
fowls  to  retrench  his  blood  lines  occa- 
sionally, while  expenses  for  exhibiting, 
advertising,  cooping,  and  shipping,  etc., 
are  a  constant  drain.  Besides,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  fowls  raised  by  fanciers 
are  really  valuable;  from  twenty-five  to 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  chicks  from  every 
ordinary  mating  prove  to  be  culls  worth 
only  market  price.  Half  the  remainder 
will  be  worth  only  a  dollar  or  two  each, 
and  it  is  from  the  few  others  that  the 
profits  will  have  to  come  and  will  come 
if  the  breeding  fowls  have  been  correctly 
mated. 

Artistry   in   Feathers 

This  thing  of  striving  for  the  neares' 
possible  approach  to  perfection  is  fasci 
nating.  It  requires  brains  and  skill; 
there  is  no  luck  about  it.  The  breeding 
fowls  must  be  mated  together  in  such  a 
way  that  their  best  progeny  will  be  as 
good  as  or  better  than  themselves.  This 
develops  one's  powers  of  observation  in 
trying  to  control  the  influences  which 
are  ever  present  in  shape  and  color  pro- 
duction at  their  best. 

The  skilful  fancier  is  an  artist  in 
feathers  just  as  truly  as  the  painter  is  an 
artist  in  oils.  The  fancier  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  dealing  with  living,  breathing 
things,  which  adds  to  the  interest,  but 
makes  the  work  more  difficult  because  he 
cannot  arbitrarily  control  results  by  his 
own  desires.  Just  as  there  are  pictures 
in  oil  that  can  be  bought  for  a  few  dol- 
lars and  masterpieces  that  command 
thousands  of  dollars,  so  do  the  prices  of 
fancy  fowls  cover  a  wide  range  of  valu- 
ation. Superior  quality  is  not  to  be 
found  every  day,  and  when  it  is  met  with 
high  prices  may  be  expected. 

Poultry  keeping  is  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  there  exists  a  strong  demand 
for  the  enlargement  and  expansion  of  the 
industry.  But  while  there  is  money  in 
chickens  under  right  conditions,  there  is 
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no  fortune  waiting  for  every  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  who  ventures  to  try  his  hand 
at  poultry  raising. 

There  is  a  golden  opportunity  occa- 
sionally to  boom  a  certain  variety  of 
fancy  poultry,  especially  a  new  one,  but 
this  requires  experience,  capital,  success 
in  breeding  and  mating,  and  the  winning 
of  blue  ribbons  wherever  one  shows  his 
fowls  all  over  the  country.  Then  record 
prices  may  be  asked  and  received,  and 
good  profits  made.  But  this  is  not  the 
main  branch  of  the  industry;  it  exists 
mainly  for  people  who  have  a  hobby  or 
fad  and  can  afford  to  gratify  a  personal 
desire  for  the  best  by  paying  a  big  price 
for  fancy  chickens. 

But  the  backbone  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, after  all,  lies  in  the  commercial  end 
of  the  thing,  and  that  is  what  is  usually 
meant  by  the  bare  term,  "the  chicken 
business."  Millions  and  millions  of  com- 
mon eggs  and  chickens  are  produced  for 
every  one  aristocrat  that  proudly  plumes 
himself  in  the  exhibition  hall.  American 
people  must  have  their  eggs  for  breakfast 
and  their  chickens  to  eat,  and  with  the 
increasing  scarcity  and  high  price  of  cat- 
tle and  wild  game  there  is  an  ever-grow- 
ing demand  for  good  poultry  and  eggs. 
At  present  America  is  forced  to  import 
large  quantities  of  these  food  stuffs  every 
year,  which  might  be  produced  at  home 
at  a  saving  to  the  consumer  and  a  profit 
to  the  producer. 

In  this  branch  of  the  business  there  are 
always  opportunities  for  one  possessed  of 
stick-to-it-iveness  and  a  liking  for  the 
business.  But,  frankly,  poultry  keeping 
is  never  a  get-rich-quick  scheme,  nor  are 
the  profits  ever  strictly  enormous.  The 
man  who  is  content  with  a  moderate  be- 
ginning and  a  fair  return  on  his  invest- 
ment of  time,  labor,  and  capital  will 
eventually  find  poultry  keeping  all  he 
could  reasonably  desire  financially,  be- 
sides being  healthful  employment. 

There  is  no  difficult  or  mysterious 
knowledge  necessary  for  success  with 
poultry.  The  "tricks  of  the  trade"  are 
open  to  all  who  observe  and  think.  How- 
ever, those  who  have  failed  at  everything 
else  and  try  poultry  raising  as  a  last  re- 
sort are  likely  to  fail  with  poultry  as 
well,  while  those  who  think  it  is  an  "easy 
business" — merely  throwing  out  feed  and 


gathering  eggs — need  only  invest  in  it  to 
learn  their  mistake.  But  I  have  never 
witnessed  a  failure  that  could  be  blamed 
upon  the  general  unprofitableness  of  the 
industry;  there  were  always  individual 
circumstances  that  brought  about  the  un- 
fortunate result. 

There  is  pleasure  and  more  or  less 
profit  in  a  small  Hock  of  chickens  for  al- 
most everyone  with  a  little  yard  room 
and  half  an  hour  or  more  of  spare  time 
each  day.  I  can  sincerely  recommend  a 
few  chickens  to  everyone  so  situated. 
Table  scraps  and  all  sorts  of  waste  ma- 
terials and  time  may  be  utilized  in  the 
management  of  the  family  flock,  and  the 
result  is  a  reduction  in  living  expenses 
with  the  added  pleasures  of  a  recrea- 
tional hobby  and  of  having  a  constant 
supply  of  good  eggs  and  chicken  meat, 
which  is  an  important  item  nowadays. 

Poultry    as   a   Sideline 

The  business  and  professional  life  of 
the  average  American  is  so  strenuous 
that  if  not  eased  up  by  some  side-line  or 
hobby  it  burns  up  vitality  too  rapidly. 
For  recreation  of  body  and  mind  by  in- 
teresting and  healthful  outdoor  employ- 
ment, the  breeding  of  good  poultry  is  su- 
preme. For  children  it  makes  a  practical 
nature  study,  keeps  them  out  of  mischief 
by  providing  light  employment  mornings 
and  evenings,  inculcates  in  them  valuable 
business  ideas,  and  may  later  assist  them 
in  completing  their  high  school  or  college 
education. 

As  an  adjunct  to  another  occupation, 
such  as  farming,  fruit  growing,  garden- 
ing, or  dairying,  poultry  can  be  made  to 
pay  maximum  profits,  and  usually  the  re- 
sults are  more  satisfactory  than  where 
exclusive  attention  is  given  to  either 
poultry  or  the  other  business.  This  is 
because  poultry  are  gregarious  and  utilize 
most  of  the  waste  products  of  the  other 
occupations,  while  they  all  harmonize 
well  in  production  (the  rush  seasons  com- 
ing at  different  seasons  of  the  year),  and 
in  marketing  a  combination  of  poultry 
and  fruit  or  milk  or  vegetables  will  at- 
tract many  customers.  This  way  is  not 
a  short-cut  to  riches,  but  such  a  business 
well  managed  will  pay  a  good  living 
profit  and  more. 
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Poultry  raising  enables  the  farmer  to 
bring  into  profitable  use  unworkable  hill- 
sides, rough  rock  lands,  uncultivated 
woods  and  meadows,  besides  turning 
waste  grains  and  feeds  into  a  source  of 
revenue.  Fruit  growers  find  their  yields 
are  larger  and  better  where  fowls  have 
the  run  of  their  orchards  because  they 
keep  the  trees  and  bushes  free  from  nox- 
ious bugs  and  insects,  while  the  rich 
poultry  droppings  greatly  benefit  the  soil. 
The  gardener  and  dairyman  have  many 
waste  products  for  poultry  feeding, 
while  the  products  can  be  marketed  to- 
gether without  extra  expense,  but  often 
with  considerable  increase  over  common 
prices. 

As  a  purely  business  proposition,  spe- 
cialty chicken  raising  should  not  be  tack- 
led without  considerable  preliminary  ex- 
perience and  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  requirements  of  the  business. 
While  there  is  money,  pleasure,  and 
health  in  a  well-established  and  properly 
managed  poultry  farm,  it,  like  Rome, 
cannot  be  built  in  a  day.  I  have  made 
my  own  plant  produce  a  clear  profit  of 
ten  to  twelve  per  cent  in  ceitain  years, 
besides  paying  myself  a  comfortable  sal- 
ary as  manager,  but  this  result  was  not 
attained  until  after  we  had  passed 
through  a  good  many  less  pleasant  experi- 
ences. 

All  Kinds   of   Results 

The  financial  results  people  have  ob- 
tained from  poultry  as  a  business  range 
from  bankruptcy  to  several  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year  profit.  I  have  never  known 
of  a  poultryman  becoming  a  millionaire, 
and  most  of  the  so-called  wealthy  poul- 
trymen  would  not  be  ranked  so  high  in 
other  trades.  A  man  must  either  be  an 
exceptionally  good  poultryman,  or  an 
ordinary  poultryman  with  the  strategy  of 
a  financier,  to  command  more  than 
$1,200  a  year,  whether  he  is  in  business 
for  himself  or  working  for  someone  else. 
There  are  many  people  in  the  poultry 
business  to-day  who  are  making  comfort- 
able livings,  and  there  are  a  few  whose 
annual  earnings  amount  to  as  high  as 
$5,000  to  $10,000,  but  the  number  of 
American  experts  actually  in  the  latter 
class  does  not  total  a  score. 


Retired  millionaires  and  wealthy  peo- 
ple often  take  to  chickens  in  later  life, 
but  if  the  facts  are  known  it  is  not  true 
that  their  fortunes  have  been  amassed 
from  that  source.  Skilful  poultrymen 
find  it  comparatively  easy  to  make  more 
money  from  an  investment  of  their  own 
time  and  capital  in  poultry  than  any- 
where else,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  satis- 
fied with  a  good  living  allowance  for 
their  labor  and  an  additional  six  to  ten 
per  cent  for  their  investment  of  capital. 

Another  mistaken  idea  of  a  good  many 
who  want  to  go  into  the  chicken  busi- 
ness is  that  it  doesn't  require  much  cap- 
ital. One  thousand  dollars  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  ample  for  a  venture  on  a 
scale  to  make  a  living.  Clerks  and 
laboring  people  often  save  that  amount 
and  then  think  they  can  invest  it  in 
chickens  and  make  a  good  living  ever 
after.     But  it  is  not  so. 

It  takes  money  to  start  properly  with 
chickens  on  a  large  scale.  A  satisfac- 
tory, established  poultry  plant  can  sel- 
dom be  rented.  It  does  not  pay  to  erect 
buildings  on  rented  land,  so  the  only  safe 
way  is  to  buy  a  place.  This  may  be  of 
any  size,  but  ten  acres  is  the  very  mini- 
mum for  a  poultry  plant  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. If  there  is  room  enough  to  raise 
one's  own  grain  crops,  there  is  a  great  re- 
duction of  expenses  and  consequent  boost 
to  the  ultimate  profits  from  the  fowls. 

After  the  expense  for  land  come  the 
equally  heavy  ones  for  houses,  stock,  and 
equipment,  besides  a  margin  of  several 
thousand  dollars  which  should  be  kept  in 
the  bank  for  use  while  the  profits  are 
beginning  or  for  an  emergency.  Thus  it 
can  be  seen  that  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  is  a  minimum  amount,  while  five 
thousand  would  be  better.  One  could 
feel  then  that  he  was  safe  no  matter  what 
occurred,  and  financial  worries  would 
not  be  added  to  those  of  caring  for  the 
fowls. 

I  would  never  advise  a  person  to  go 
into  debt  to  start  poultry  keeping,  unless 
his  ability  in  that  direction  were  thor- 
oughly well  proved.  Nor  does  it  pay  to 
buy  a  place  and  stock  it  on  the  instalment 
plan  on  the  strength  of  expected  profits. 
Sometimes  the  profits  do  not  materialize, 
and  when  they  do  the  interest  on  notes 
or  mortgages  consumes  considerable. 
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But  it  is  all  foolishness  to  enter  the 
chicken  business  on  a  large  scale  anyway. 
The  start  should  always  be  small  and  the 
growth  so  gradual  that  no  break  occurs 
anywhere.  The  man  who  wants  to  re- 
sign a  clerkship  or  other  position  for 
chicken  raising  should  first  try  a  few 
fowls  on  a  back  lot,  then  on  a  plot  at  the 
edge  of  town,  and  then  as  he  succeeds 
further  and  the  profits  from  the  thing 
justify  he  can  make  the  change  to  exclu- 
sive poultry  farming.  That  way  a  man's 
previous  experience  will  make  the  transi- 
tion safe,  and  if  results  on  a  small  scale 
do  not  thoroughly  justify  it  the  change 
should  never  be  made.  That  is  a  simple 
matter  of  waiting  a  few  years  for  de- 
pendable knowledge,  rather  than  run- 
ning a  risk  founded  upon  hearsay  and 
guesswork. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  sup- 
ply of  poultry  products  comes  from 
flocks  cared  for  principally  by  women. 
On  farms  the  care  of  the  fowls  is  usually 
left  to  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughter, 
while  in  towns  the  absence  of  the  men 
from  home  during  working  hours  leaves 
the  care  of  the  poultry  mostly  to  the 
women,  even  when  the  men  take  an  in- 
terest in  it. 

Women  can  raise  poultry  just  as  suc- 
cessfully as  men,  on  a  small  scale;  but 
as  a  rule  poultry  keeping  on  a  large 
scale  is  beyond  a  woman's  strength,  un- 
less she  can  press  into  service  some  male 
member  of  the  family  or  has  hired  help 
for  the  heavy  work.  In  such  cases, 
women  have  been  known  to  handle  sev- 
eral hundred  hens  and  make  the  profit 
from  them  a  substantial  part  of  the  fam- 
ily income.  At  any  rate,  most  house- 
wives find  a  few  hens  convenient  for  fur- 
nishing poultry  supplies  for  home  use,  or 
profits  for  pin-money,  or  light  outdoor 
work  as  a  diversion  from  the  monotony 
of  housework. 

Invalids  are  often  attracted  to  poultry 
keeping  because  there  is  not  much  heavy 
work  connected  with  it  and  it  makes  a 
fascinating  nature  study  which  keeps  in- 
valids interested  and  cheerful.  People 
are  often  benefited  in  health  by  the  out- 
door work  attendant  upon  poultry  keep- 
ing, for  it  has  all  of  the  good  features 
involved  in  the  "back-to-the-farm"  ideas. 
But  the  dust  and  filth  encountered   in 


cleaning  our  coops  and  houses  is  hard  on 
throat  and  lungs,  and  in  the  winter  time 
one  has  to  do  considerable  slopping 
around  in  cold  rains,  snow,  or  ice,  which 
may  do  no  particular  good. 

It  doesn't  take  an  unusually  smart  per- 
son to  succeed  with  poultry,  but  on  a 
large  scale  a  man  ought  to  have  a  pretty 
good  business  head  on  him.  Then  he  can 
plan  economies,  systematize  labor,  and 
have  everything  working  most  effective- 
ly. In  some  branches  of  the  business  a 
man  is  seriously  handicapped  if  he  is  not 
a  good  correspondent  and  salesman.  At 
any  rate,  one  must  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  gray  matter  and  the  ability  to 
reason  out  cause  and  effect  in  their  rela- 
tion to  certain  conditions  of  feeding, 
housing,  and  management. 

In  addition,  one  must  possess  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  special  qualifications 
which  are  supposed  to  distinguish  the 
successful  poultryman.  These  include 
energy,  economy,  resourcefulness  in 
emergencies,  and  persistence  along  cer- 
tain well-defined  lines.  In  the  aggregate 
these  qualifications  are  often  called  a 
natural  aptitude  for  the  business.  Never 
can  a  man  make  the  most  out  of  poultry 
if  he  is  careless  or  negligent,  allowing 
filth,  parasites,  and  disease  to  prevail,  or 
if  he  is  rough  and  unkind  to  the  fowls. 
One  must  have  his  heart  in  his  work  to 
make  it  come  easy. 

Not  that  a  strong  love  for  the  business 
is  necessary  for  success,  because  an  ex- 
cess of  affection  for  animals  is  apt  to  bias 
one's  judgment  as  to  their  needs.  But  to 
be  a  good  poultryman  one  must  have 
something  of  the  ability  to  see  things 
from  the  fowls'  viewpoint  and  keep  their 
welfare  and  happiness  constantly  upper- 
most in  his  mind. 

After  all,  in  the  final  analysis,  success- 
ful poultry  keeping  resolves  itself  very 
largely  into  a  matter  of  common  sense. 
A  man  lacking  experience,  or  capital,  or 
business  qualifications,  or  all  three, 
would  not  expect  to  make  a  success  on  a 
large  scale  in  any  other  profession,  and 
it  cannot  be  done  with  poultry.  But 
there  is  pleasure  and  profit  in  a  small 
flock  of  fowls  that  are  rightly  cared  for, 
and  on  a  large  scale  poultry  keeping  is 
a  good  business  proposition  after  one  has 
acquired  the  necessary  skill. 
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By  CHARLES  STUART  MOODY 

Ways  and  Waywardness  of  Fells  Concolor  from  the  Standpoint 
of  Close  Range  Experiences 


If  ||  SHE   intermountain   region 

of  the  Pacific  slope  is  the 
home  of  the  puma,  cou- 
gar, or  mountain  lion 
(Felis  concolor)  and  it  is 
here  the  great  cat  may  be 
found  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
people  of  the  West  call  him  cougar,  and 
he  has  furnished  material  for  magazine 
articles  without  number,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  the  hunting  exploits  of  our 
worthy  friend  Roosevelt  down  to  the 
latest  newspaper  sensation  where  some 
person  has  been  attacked  by  one  of  the 
brutes.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  articles  have  been  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  sportsman  and  they  deal 
largely  with  methods  of  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  study 
the  cat  on  his  native  heath  for  over  thirty 
years  both  as  a  hunter  and  naturalist. 
He  is  an  interesting  creature,  this  great 
feline,  and  one  that  outdoor  people 
should  know  more  about. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  last  November  I 
took  my  first  brief  but  comprehensive 
lesson  in  the  study  of  the  cougar.  We 
were  entering  Idaho  at  that  time  by 
means  of  a  bobsled  drawn  by  four  horses. 
Snow  was  already  on  the  ground  and  it 
was  cold.  Mother  and  sister  sat  upon 
the  load  of  household  goods  wrapped  in 
blankets  while,  boy-like,  I  rode  on  the 
high  California  seat  with  the  driver.  As 
we  crossed  a  small,  round  meadow  the 
driver  pointed  with  his  whip  to  a  line  of 
footprints  on  the  snow  which  looked  as 
though  some  person  had  set  a  lady's  muff 
down  at  regular  intervals.  The  tracks 
were  made  by  a  cougar.  The  sight  sent 
a  shiver  of  excitement  up  my  spine. 

That  night  at  the  supper  table  the 
driver  remarked  to  our  host,  "Seed  a  cou- 
gar track  over  onto  th'  Van  Horn  med- 
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der.    Jim  Torrance  will  have  t'  look  out 
f'r  his  yearlin's." 

"Yes,"  our  host  replied,  "I  heard  him 
last  night  over  in  the  White  Pine." 

After  thirty-one  years  of  more  or  less 
constant  association  with  the  beast,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
cougar  is  the  most  incongruous  mixture 
of  courage  and  cowardice,  boldness  and 
stealth,  wisdom  and  imbecility  of  any 
animal  that  runs  wild. 

You  can  predicate  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty  what  a  deer,  bear,  or 
lynx  will  do  under  given  conditions,  but 
you  can  never  tell  what  stunt  the  cougar 
will  pull  off,  or  when.  I  have  known 
of  his  attacking  man  when  there  was  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  so  doing!  Then 
I  have  seen  him  turn  tail  and  flee  when 
by  all  the  laws  of  self-preservation  he 
should  have  fought  to  the  last  gasp.  I 
have  seen  him  back  up  against  a  snow- 
laden  bush  and  fight  off  the  dogs  until 
the  hunters  arrived ;  then  I  have  seen 
him  lead  a  pack  of  hounds  over  the  hills 
for  an  entire  day,  refusing  to  take  a  tree, 
finally  to  make  his  escape.  I  have  known 
him  to  walk  into  a  farmyard,  pick  up  a 
pig,  and  seemingly  wait  until  the  rancher 
got  his  gun,  then  I  have  seen  him  slip 
away  in  the  undergrowth  like  a  dun-col- 
ored, shadow.  All  of  these  traits  bear 
out  the  Western  hunters'  assertion  that 
"you  never  can  tell." 

North  Idaho,  at  the  time  it  was  hon- 
ored by  my  arrival,  was  a  great,  unset- 
tled, tree-clothed  wilderness  of  moun- 
tain and  hill.  The  wild  things  lived 
there  in  primeval  seclusion.  White-  and 
black-tail  deer  were  common  as  sheep  in 
a  pasture;  the  "bugle"  of  the  elk  could 
be  heard  on  moonlight  nights  coming 
from  some  rocky  point;  moose  came 
down  from  the  highlands  to  feed  upon 
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the  aquatic  vegetation  growing  about  the 
borders  of  the  mountain  lakes;  bear  were 
to  be  found  in  numbers.  With  such  pro- 
fusion of  easily  procured  food,  as  might 
be  supposed,  cougars  were  numerous. 

The  sporting  instincts  of  a  long  line 
of  fox-hunting  Virginia  ancestry  im- 
pelled our  folks  to  gather  about  them  a 
pack  of  hounds.  These  dogs  boasted  no 
long  line  of  canine  ancestry,  being  chiefly 
mongrel,  but  when  it  came  to  a  rough 
and  tumble  with  a  bear  or  cougar  they 
were  all  that  could  be  required.  With 
their  assistance  we  rid  the  country  round 
about  where  we  lived  of  all  the  predatory 
animals  in  a  very  few  years. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  recount 
all  the  interesting  incidents  connected 
with  the  chase  and  capture  of  cougars 
during  our  first  ten  years'  residence  in 
Idaho,  but  a  few  of  these,  selected  at 
random,  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  animal. 

One,  the  first  that  happens  to  occur  to 
my  mind,  has  a  rather  amusing  slant. 
Some  three  years  had  elapsed  and  the  tide 
of  Western  immigration  was  beginning 
to  set  into  the  wooded  district,  following 
the  lead  of  the  pioneers.  Among  others 
came  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  from 
Pittsburgh.  While  they  were  house 
building  they  were  our  guests.  One  fall 
morning,  just  before  daybreak,  father 
called  up  the  stairs  that  the  dogs  were 
chasing  a  lynx.  Now,  a  lynx  skin  was 
about  the  same  as  a  ten-dollar  bill,  and 
ten-dollar  bills  were  scarce  those  days. 

I  bounced  out  of  bed  and  jumped  into 
my  clothes,  rushed  down  stairs  and  seized 
the  antiquated  muzzle-loading  shotgun 
charged  with  buckshot  that  we  kept  for 
such  emergencies,  for  a  charge  of  shot 
would  kill  the  lynx  and  not  injure  the 
fur  as  would  a  rifle  ball.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pittsburgh  dressed  and  came 
along.  He  wanted  to  see  a  lynx.  The 
clarion  voices  of  the  hounds  came  ring- 
ing through  the  still  air  and  I  knew  by 
the  note  they  had  "treed"  their  quarry. 
Guided  by  the  sound,  we  reached  them. 

They  were  baying  up  a  larch  tree,  and 
looking  up,  I  saw,  not  the  lynx  I  had 
expected,  but  an  old  he  cougar  sitting  on 
a  "bole"  some  forty  feet  from  the 
ground,  snarling  down  at  his  tormentors. 
There  was  no  time  to  return  for  the  rifle. 


1  turned  both  bads  of  shot  into  the  ani- 
mal's face,  trusting  to  stun  him  so  that 
the  dogs  could  finish  the  job.  He  came 
tumbling  out  of  the  tree,  struck  the 
ground,  and  the  dogs  rushed  him.  For 
a  few  seconds  there  was  a  confused  haze 
of  yellow  cat  and  black  and  tan  dogs  all 
mixed  in  a  whirling,  snarling,  fighting 
heap. 

The  cougar  was  not  badly  injured  and 
soon  began  to  work  devastation  in  the 
Moody  dog  kennel.  The  gentleman 
from  Pittsburgh  danced  about  in  excite- 
ment, encouraging  the  dogs,  while  1, 
scarcely  less  excited,  tried  to  load  my 
gun.  The  pressure  soon  became  too 
strong  and  my  friend  seized  a  stout 
tamarack  club  and  sailed  in  to  help  out 
the  dogs.  Choosing  an  opportunity,  he 
struck  the  cougar  a  blow  with  the  club, 
the  club  broke,  and  he  pitched  headlong 
into  the  arms  of  that  infuriated  beast. 
The  consequences  might  have  terminated 
seriously  had  not  the  accident  distracted 
the  cougar  for  an  instant,  giving  the  old 
boss  dog  a  chance  to  get  hold  of  his 
throat.  The  gentleman  from  Pittsburgh 
retired  from  the  conflict,,  minus  about 
half  his  clothes  and  decorated  with  sev- 
eral deep  cuts  as  mementoes  of  his 
courage. 

Two  Cougar  Cases 

The  two  following  incidents  serve  to 
show  the  animal  at  another  angle.  They 
both  happened  in  the  same  week,  in  the 
month  of  November,  when  there  was  a 
foot  or  more  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
One  of  the  neighbors  reported  a  calf 
killed  almost  in  sight  of  the  house. 
The  animal  had  feasted  off  his  kill 
and  then  made  tracks  for  a  deep, 
wooded  canyon  some  miles  to  the  east. 
We  put  the  hounds  on  the  trail  and  they 
jumped  the  cougar  in  the  bottom  of  this 
canyon.  After  a  short  chase  they 
brought  him  to  bay.  When  we  arrived 
on  the  scene  they  were  circling  about  a 
small  fir  bush  growing  upon  an  open  hill- 
side. The  cougar  had  backed  up  against 
this  bush  and  was  fighting  off  the  dogs. 
He  paid  no  heed  to  our  presence  nor  at- 
tempted to  escape.  A  rifle  shot  ended 
his  career. 

A  few  days  later  we  were  prospect- 
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ing  this  same  canyon  in  the  hope  of  rout- 
ing out  a  bear.  The  hounds  struck  the 
fresh  track  of  a  cougar,  evidently  the 
mate  of  the  other  one,  and  followed  it  to 
where  the  animal  had  just  slain  a  snow- 
shoe  rabbit.  The  animal  had  evidently 
snatched  a  hasty  meal,  for  the  blood 
upon  the  snow  was  still  fresh.  In  a 
short  time  we  heard  the  dogs  "tree." 
They  were  assembled  about  a  large, 
leafy,  red  fir. 

The  tracks  terminated  within  five  feet 
of  the  base  of  the  tree,  so  it  was  evident 
the  animal  was  hidden  there,  but  where  ? 
I  recall  father  plodding  around  that  tree, 
peering  up  into  the  dense  foliage  like  a 
man  looking  for  a  gray  squirrel.  Where 
in  blazes  could  that  cougar  be  hid?  She 
answered  the  question  by  sailing  out  of 
the  tree,  her  legs  spread  and  tail  waving 
like  a  flying  squirrel.  She  struck  the 
ground  running,  followed  by  several 
rifle  balls  and  the  entire  pack  of  hounds. 
That  was  the  last  sight  we  ever  had  of 
that  cougar.  She  struck  directly  for  the 
summit  of  the  range  and  led  the  dogs 
an  all-day  chase,  finally  to  escape  among 
the  rocks. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
feeding  habits  of  cougars  and  their 
method  of  securing  prey.  Generally 
speaking,  the  cougar  is  rather  a  fastidious 
animal,  but  will,  when  driven  by  hunger, 
condescend  to  almost  any  diet.  Natu- 
rally venison  forms  the  chief  of  his  diet, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  deer  slain  in  a  year  by  one  of  these 
animals.  There  are  times  when  the  cou- 
gar seems  to  slay  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  killing. 

When  I  first  went  among  the  Nez 
Perce  Indians  on  the  Clearwater  River 
there  was  no  white  settlement,  and  only 
a  few  of  the  Indians  remained  there  the 
year  round.  The  winter  snows  in  the 
mountains  would  drive  the  deer  down 
upon  the  river  canyons  in  immense 
droves,  where  they  remained  during  the 
heavy  weather  free  from  molestation. 
With  them  came  the  cougars.  It  was 
no  unusual  sight  to  find  in  a  "box" 
canyon  the  bodies  of  half  a  dozen  deer 
with  only  a  small  portion  eaten  out  of 
each  carcass. 

A  good  many  years  ago  some  sheep 
men  pastured  a  large  band  of  sheep  on 


the  Warren  Meadows  in  the  Potlatch 
country.  At  night  the  sheep  were  bed- 
ded in  a  sharp  bend  of  the  Potlatch 
River.  One  bright  moonlight  night  the 
herder  heard  a  commotion  among  his 
charges  and  rushed  out  to  find  two  cou- 
gars in  the  band,  killing  right  and  left. 
The  herder  fired  his  rifle  several  times 
at  them  before  they  would  desist.  The 
next  morning  he  counted  sixty-three  dead 
sheep.  All  this  havoc  was  wrought  in 
less  than  ten  minutes. 

The  Indians  tell  me  that  the  cougar 
does  not  spring  directly  upon  his  prey, 
but  alights  upon  the  ground  near,  then 
as  the  animal  turns,  springs  upon  its 
back.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  from 
the  following  circumstance.  Some  two 
miles  from  where  we  first  located  in 
north  Idaho  there  was  a  natural  salt  lick 
where  the  deer  came  down  in  numbers. 
We  constructed  a  platform  some  twenty 
feet  high  in  a  fir  tree  where  we  sat 
awaiting  their  arrival. 

Hoiv  the  Big  Cat  Attacks 

One  evening  just  before  sunset  I 
climbed  up  to  this  platform  to  replenish 
our  larder.  I  sat  there  some  two  hours, 
and  it  had  grown  quite  dark.  I  was 
thinking  of  giving  over  the  vigil  when  I 
heard  a  thud,  as  of  some  heavy  body 
striking  the  ground,  then  in  a  brief  time, 
the  frightened  bleat  of  a  deer,  followed 
by  the  sound  of  a  struggle.  I  hastened 
down  from  my  perch,  ran  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  and  almost  stumbled 
over  a  two-year-old  buck  lying  across  a 
dim  trail,  his  back  broken.  I  listened 
and  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  cougar 
threshing  through  the  undergrowth.  He 
had  been  watching  the  deer  lick,  too,  and 
had  evidently  been  lying  at  full  length 
upon  a  large  limb  of  a  yellow  pine,  and 
as  the  deer  passed  beneath  sprang  upon 
the  ground,  the  deer  turned,  and  with 
the  next  spring  the  cat  had  landed  upon 
his  withers,  striking  a  powerful  blow  at 
the  same  time. 

Cougars  are  very  partial  to  horseflesh, 
and  there  was  a  time  when  the  stockmen 
on  the  Grande  Ronde  in  Oregon  were 
almost  in  despair,  so  great  was  the  devas- 
tation wrought  by  them  upon  the  grow- 
ing colts. 
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The  mother  cougar  with  a  litter  of 
kittens  must  be  an  industrious  hunter.  I 
stumbled  upon  a  deep  cavity  in  the  rocks 
on  the  side  of  Moscow  Mountain  one 
time,  the  lair  of  a  cougar,  which  was 
almost  filled  with  blue  grouse,  ruffed 
grouse,  snowshoe  rabbits,  pine  squirrels, 
marmots,  and  even  small  birds.  They 
had  evidently  been  brought  there  for  the 
amusement  of  the  young  cougars. 

Driven  by  famine,  the  beasts  do  not 
disdain  anything  that  will  keep  them 
alive.  The  carcasses  of  domestic  animals 
are  visited  by  the  cougars  in  extreme 
weather,  and  it  is  in  this  wise  many  of 
them  are  captured,  for,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  no  animal  is  so  easily  caught  in 
a  steel  trap  as  the  cougar.  The  coyote 
will  carefully  pick  his  way  through  a 
fence  of  traps  placed  about  the  carcass 
of  a  cow  or  horse,  while  the  cougar  blun- 
ders along  and  sticks  his  foot  into  the 
trap,  though  it  is  not  in  the  least  con- 
cealed. After  the  first  struggle  he 
supinely  lies  down  and  awaits  the  inevi- 
table. We  trapped  many  of  them  in 
those  early  years,  but  strange  to  say,  we 
never  succeeded  in  poisoning  one.  They 
seemed  to  avoid  the  poisoned  portions  by 
some  unfailing  instinct. 

I  have  been  tete-a-tete  with  at  least 
one  cougar  and  while  the  incident  had 
an  amusing  feature  afterward,  at  the 
time  it  was  anything  but  laughable.  Sev- 
eral years  had  elapsed  and  the  timbered 
country  was  becoming  quite  thickly  set- 
tled,— that  is,  there  was  a  house  every 
mile  or  two.  A  considerable  sawmill 
had  located  near  the  western  slope  of 
Moscow  Mountain  to  transform  the 
large  yellow  pines  into  building  ma- 
terial. My  occupation  at  the  mill  was 
that  of  "swamper"  for  a  team  of  logging 
oxen.  Hay  was  scarce  and  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  turn  the  oxen  out  at  night  to 
graze,  bringing  them  in  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  driver  and  I  would  travel  in 
opposite  directions  reasonably  sure  that 
one  of  us  would  locate  the  oxen  by  the 
sound  of  the  bell. 

On  this  particular  morning  I  elected 
to  travel  toward  the  mountain,  carrying 
my  rifle  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  deer  with 
which  to  supplement  the  diet  of  fat  bacon 
served  at  the  mill  boardinghouse.  Some 
three  miles  out  I  heard  the  bell  across  a 


deep,#  wooded  canyon.  I  fought  my  way 
through  a  dense  growth  of  small  stuff 
down  to  the  dry  creek  bed  and  walked 
down  this  bed  for  a  short  distance,  seek- 
ing an  easier  ascent  up  the  other  side.  An 
immense  cedar  lay  across  the  creek  bed, 
above  which  the  spring  freshets  had  piled 
a  heap  of  sticks  and  other  debris.  I  laid 
my  rifle  across  the  log  and  pulled  myself 
up.  Just  as  I  balanced,  preparatory  to 
scrambling  on  over,  a  large  cougar  pulled 
himself  up  on  the  lower  side  and  thrust 
his  muzzle  so  close  to  my  face  that  I 
could  feel  his  hot  breath. 

Our  surprise  was  mutual ;  in  fact, 
mine  was  something  more  than  mere  sur- 
prise. The  cougar  lay  back  his  ears  and 
smiled.  I  swung  my  rifle  around  with 
one  hand  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Quick 
as  the  action  was,  the  animal  was  even 
quicker!  He  turned  and  made  a  Sam 
Patch  leap  into  the  thick  brush  and  went 
plowing  away  like  a  runaway  steam  en- 
gine. 

Very   Much    of  a   Cat 

The  following  encounter  will  serve  to 
show  some  of  the  feline  elements  in  cou- 
gar makeup.  <  I  had  occasion  to  convey 
some  parties  several  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  where  we  resided.  The  wagon 
trail  (it  could  not  be  called  a  road)  lay 
through  the  yellow  pine  district  and  over 
ordinarily  level  ground.  The  country 
was  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  pine 
grass,  and  was  otherwise  free  from  un- 
dergrowth. I  left  my  passengers  at  the 
terminus  of  the  trail  and  set  out  upon  my 
return  journey. 

By  some  Indian  instinct  I  notice  every 
object  along  a  road  or  trail  where  I  am 
traveling.  As  I  drove  out  upon  a  park 
of  some  acres  in  extent  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  what  I  took  for  a  short, 
bleached  pine  log  lying  about  sixty  yards 
from  the  trail.  There  had  been  no  log 
there  in  the  morning,  of  that  I  was  cer- 
tain. Presently  I  noticed  the  grass  shak- 
ing a  short  distance  behind  the  seeming 
log.  Gradually  the  outlines  of  a  crouch- 
ing cougar  became  visible.  The  animal 
was  lying  perfectly  still,  save  for  the 
narrow  twitching  of  his  tail,  which,  cat 
like,  he  could  not  control.  When  ex- 
actly opposite  where  he  lay  I  halted  the 
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team.  The  animal,  seeing  himself  dis- 
covered, sprang  to  his  feet  and  made  for 
the  timber  by  long  leaps.  A  rifle  ball 
put  a  stop  to  his  progress. 

The  female  cougar  brings  forth  her 
kittens  in  May  and  I  am  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  she  breeds  only  every  second 
year.  The  litter  consists  of  from  one  to 
three,  and  bear  but  little  resemblance  to 
their  parents.  They  are  born  in  a  cleft 
or  cave  in  the  rocks  and  remote  from  set- 
tlement. Potato  Hill,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  what  is  now  Latah  County,  Idaho, 
was  formerly  a  favorite  breeding  place, 
and  when  that  portion  of  the  country  be- 
came settled  the  animals  levied  tribute  on 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  settlers. 

Kittens  Hard  to  Find 

While  I  have  seen  and  killed  many  half 
grown  cougars,  I  have  never  but  once 
seen  a  small  kitten  and  the  mother  was 
carrying  it,  just  the  same  as  your  tabby 
conveys  her  progeny  from  her  quarters  in 
the  coal  cellar  to  the  most  comfortable 
spot  on  the  parlor  couch.  It  was  in 
1886,  the  year  of  the  great  fire,  and  my 
partner  and  I  were  endeavoring  to  save 
from  the  flames  which  were  sweeping 
through  the  forests  several  hundred 
thousand  handmade  cedar  shingles,  the 
fruits  of  our  winter's  labor.  The  fire 
was  approaching  and  we  were  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  "back  firing." 

My  partner  attracted  my  attention  by 
ejaculating,  "Great  Scott!  Just  look  at 
that!" 

I  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  and 
saw  a  mother  cougar,  with  a  kitten  about 
the  size  of  a  house  cat  in  her  mouth, 
walking  sedately  and  carefully  along  the 
fallen  trunk  of  a  large  white  pine  which 
lay  just  above  us.  She  had  the  young- 
ster by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  was  car- 
rying him  about  as  carefully  as  you 
would  a  basket  of  eggs.  From  time  to 
time  she  turned  her  head  in  our  direc- 
tion, but  did  not  seem  in  the  least  hurry. 
When  she  reached  the  farther  end  of  the 
log  she  climbed  down  and  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  stream  below.  The  cat 
was  no  more  than  fifty  yards  from  us, 
and  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  examine 
her  kitten.  It  bore  little  resemblance  to 
the  mother,  being  rather  gray  with  dark- 


e.r  stripings  over  the  shoulders  and  back 
and  nearly  round  spots  on  the  hips  and 
sides ;  the  tail  was  ringed  much  like  that 
of  a  raccoon,  only  less  bushy. 

The  cougar  is  a  powerful  animal,  just 
how  powerful  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Any 
person  who  has  ever  skinned  one  will  be 
struck  at  once  by  the  mass  of  thews  and 
sinews,  hard  as  nails,  on  the  neck  and 
legs.  I  have  seen,  more  than  once,  a 
heavy  dog  hurled  twenty  feet  by  a  blow 
from  one  of  these  muscular  limbs.  If 
you  have  ever  noticed  an  irate  Tom  cat 
sit  on  his  haunches  and  strike  with  his 
front  paws  you  have  a  pretty  fair  picture, 
in  miniature,  of  the  cougar  in  action, — 
only  you  will  have  to  multiply  your  Tom 
cat  by  several  hundred  and  endow  his  pat 
with  sledgehammer  force. 

An  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  the  great 
strength  of  these  animals  by  the  follow- 
ing: An  Indian  neighbor  of  mine  owned 
a  fine  American  mare,  purchased  at  con- 
siderable cost.  She  and  her  foal  were  al- 
lowed to  run  at  large.  She  disappeared, 
and  after  several  days'  search  he  found 
her  in  a  rocky  can}'on  with  her  hips 
crushed  and  her  colt  gone.  The  savage 
came  to  me  for  advice,  as  the  Indians  did 
upon  all  matters,  professional  and  other- 
wise. I  told  him  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  kill  the  injured  animal,  as  she 
could  not  recover.  The  indications  were 
that  the  cougar  had  seized  the  foal  and 
when  the  dam  came  to  the  rescue  dealt 
her  a  blow  that  had  ripped  the  flesh  into 
ribbons  and  crushed  her  hips  until  they 
were  a  mass  of  shattered  bone. 

A  friend  of  mine  relates  an  incident 
that  will  serve  to  supplement  the  forego- 
ing. They  were  hunting  deer  one  win- 
ter in  the  De  Borgia  mountains.  My 
friend  remained  upon  an  open  hillside 
while  his  companion  entered  a  dense 
larch  thicket  in  the  hope  of  routing  out  a 
deer.  My  friend  sat  beneath  the  shelter 
of  a  cliff  of  rock  watching  down  the  hill. 
Presently  he  saw  coming  up  out  of  the 
thicket  what  he  took  at  first  to  be  a  deer. 
As  the  animal  drew  nearer  he  saw  that  it 
was  a  cougar  carrying  a  two-year-old 
buck  in  his  mouth  with  as  much  ease  as 
a  cat  carries  a  mouse.  There  was  fully 
two  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground,  but  the 
cougar  held  his  burden  clear  of  the 
ground. 
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The  reader  will  doubtless  be  interest- 
ed in  concolors  attitude  toward  his  hu- 
man enemies.  In  this  the  animal  runs 
the  scale  all  the  way  trom  playing  tag 
with  a  baby  to  attacking  a  man  without 
provocation.  The  exceptional  is  when 
the  cougar  attacks  a  man,  but  it  does 
happen  often  enough  to  make  the  animal, 
to  say  the  least,  uncertain.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hovey  looked  out  of  her  cabin  door 
one  day  to  see  her  two-year-old  son  toss- 
ing sticks  at  a  cougar,  which  was  leaping 
playfully  aside  and  purring  in  the  most 
pleased  manner.  The  young  man  was 
very  much  grieved  when  his  playmate 
made  off  into  the  woods  at  sight  of  the 
woman. 

The  twTo  following  incidents  came 
within  my  personal  purview,  and  I  can 
vouch  for  their  authenticity: 

George  Carpenter  owned  some  placer 
ground  on  a  tributary  of  the  Salmon 
River  in  central  Idaho.  George  had  an 
interview  with  a  cougar  one  day  and  he 
told  me  the  story.  It  was  early  spring 
and  he  was  busy  taking  advantage  of  the 
rise  in  the  water  to  sluice  his  ground. 
One  afternoon,  while  he  was  working 
alone,  his  companion  having  gone  to 
Mount  Idaho  for  supplies,  he  looked  up 
to  see  a  cougar  pacing  along  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  small  stream  upon  which  the 
ground  was  located.  George  knew  cou- 
gars, or  thought  he  did,  so  he  picked  up 
a  stone  and  shied  it  at  this  one.  Instead 
of  making  off  into  the  timber,  as  expect- 
ed, the  animal  leaped  across  the  inter- 
vening gulch  and  landed  almost  at  the 
man's  feet. 

There  was  a  good  rifle  in  the  cabin 
half  a  mile  away,  and  George  concluded 
to  go  and  get  it.  He  started  in  some- 
what of  a  hurry,  walking  backward,  the 
animal  following.  The  trail  from  the 
mine  to  the  cabin  lay  through  a  dense 
second  growth,  and  when  they 
"swamped"  it  out  the  small  stumps  had 
been  left  projecting  above  the  ground 
several  inches.  When  a  little  over  half 
the  distance  had  been  covered  George 
tripped  over  one  of  these  roots  and  fell. 
The  cougar  sprang  full  upon  him. 

George  had  taken  several  matches 
from  his  pocket  and  had  them  in  his 
hand.  With  rare  presence  of  mind  he 
now  lighted  one  of  these  and  thrust  it  in 


the  cougar's  face.  The  animal  snarled 
and  leaped  aside,  climbed  half-way  up  a 
small  tree,  and  clung  there,  switching  his 
tail  and  snarling.  The  man  hurried  on 
to  the  cabin,  secured  his  rifle,  and  re- 
turned. The  cougar  was  still  clinging  to 
the  tree.  That  cougar's  skin  forms  a 
very  comfortable  rug  for  George  to  step 
out  upon  on  cold  winter  mornings,  while 
George  himself  carries  several  decorative 
scars  where  the  cougar  left  his  signature. 

Too  Friendly   for   Comfort 

In  the  following  incident  my  father 
chanced  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  cougar's 
attentions.  We  were  making  an  extend- 
ed prospecting  tour  into  central  Idaho. 
On  our  way  through  Mount  Idaho  we 
purchased  two  additional  horses  to  sup- 
plement the  three  we  already  had.  It 
was  quite  early  in  the  spring  and  forage 
was  scarce.  After  we  had  penetrated  the 
mountains  some  twenty-five  miles  we 
camped  upon  a  small  stream  and  turned 
the  horses  out  to  graze.  The  next  morn- 
ing they  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  Evi- 
dently they  had  returned  to  their  old 
feeding  ground,  taking  our  old  horses 
with  them. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
after  them.  Mr.  Colgan,  our  com- 
panion, had  rheumatism  and  could  not 
walk,  while  I  had  accidentally  cut  my 
foot  and  was  unable  to  go.  Father  made 
the  trip.  He  reached  Mount  Idaho  in 
the  afternoon  and  found  the  horses  were 
not  there,  so  after  a  belated  dinner  he 
set  out  upon  the  return.  Night  overtook 
him  some  six  miles  from  the  camp,  and 
with  the  night  came  rain.  It  soon  grew 
inky  black  and  he  kept  the  trail  only  by 
the  sense  of  feeling. 

After  he  entered  the  dense  timber  he 
became  aware  of  some  animal  following 
him.  It  kept  for  a  time  just  off  the  trail, 
pounding  through  the  brush  without  any 
attempt  at  concealment.  Soon  the  atten- 
tions grew  more  insistent  and  the  animal 
entered  the  trail,  coming  quite  close  be- 
hind in  the  darkness.  Some  settler  had 
felled  a  large  pine  from  which  to  rive 
boards  and  the  billets  of  resinous  wood 
made  a  torch  which  kept  the  animal  at 
bay.  After  some  three  miles  the  torch 
went  out. 
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The  trail  crossed  a  considerable  stream 
spanned  by  a  foot  log  for  unmounted 
travelers.  As  father  placed  his  foot  on 
this  log  the  cougar  sprang  upon  him. 
The  force  of  the  blow  carried  them  both 
into  the  water,  and  that  fact  alone  prob- 
ably saved  his  life.  Evidently  the  cougar 
disliked  getting  his  feet  wet,  for  he 
sprang  upon  the  log.  Father  had  fore- 
thought enough  to  stay  in  the  water, 
swimming  to  the  opposite  shore,  where 
he  lay  in  the  water  listening  to  his  assail- 
ant prowling  along  the  bank,  sniffing  and 
hunting.  After  what  seemed  several 
hours  the  animal  gave  over  the  search 
and  went  off  into  the  timber. 

I  have  once  seen  a  cougar  in  domesti- 
cation. This  one  was  tame  as  a  dog. 
When  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  were  re- 
ceiving their  annuity  from  the  Govern- 
ment, they  would  congregate,  at  the  time 
the  annuities  were  distributed,  in  Lap- 
wai  in  large  numbers.  I  chanced  to  be 
at  the  Agency  upon  one  occasion  of  this 
kind  and  noticed  an  Indian  family  come 
driving  into  the  camp  ground  with  what 
looked  like  an  immense  yellow  hound 
trailing  along  beneath  the  wagon.  Closer 
inspection  transformed  the  hound  into  a 
full  grown  cougar  tied  by  a  rope  to  the 
axle.  The  great  cat  seemed  perfectly 
contented  with  his  lot,  and  trotted  along 
like  a  dog  until  the  horde  of  half  wild 
dogs  always  about  an  Indian  camp  as- 
sailed him.  Then  he  endeavored  to 
climb  into  the  wagon,  being  prevented 
by  the  length  of  his  tether. 

Failing  to  make  his  escape,  he  backed 
up  against  the  wagon  wheel  and  played 
football  with  every  dog  that  came  within 
reach.  I  visited  the  tepee  of  the  Indian 
family  that  evening  and  found  the  cou- 
gar lying  before  the  fire  blinking  with 
his  great  yellow  eyes  into  the  firelight. 
The  children  played  around  and  over 
him  without  fear. 

If  the  sportsman  desires  to  add  a  cou- 
gar skin  to  his  trophies  he  will  have  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  so  doing,  provided  he 
visits  the  right  locality.  Cougars  range 
throughout  the  West  and  Northwest  in 
two  general  localities.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  the  deep  conifers  near  the  sum- 
mits of  the  various  mountain  ranges, 
then  again  in  the  more  open  mesas  or 
steppes  of  the  foothills,  where  there  are 


cliffs  of  rock  where  they  can  hide.  These 
latter  places  are  more  difficult  hunting 
than  the  wooded  regions,  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  fewer  places  where  the 
animal  can  take  a  tree  and  a  greater 
number  where  he  can  elude  the  hounds. 
The  foothills  of  the  Bitter  Roots  in 
Idaho  still  abound  in  cougars  and  hunt- 
ers with  an  adequate  pack  of  dogs  are 
reasonably  sure  of  securing  at  least  one 
skin   in   a  week's   hunt. 

Still-hunting  these  animals  is  not  a 
success.  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
entirely  too  secretive,  and  have  too  sharp 
ears  to  permit  themselves  being  surprised. 
The  accepted  method  is  by  means  of  dogs 
and  for  this  purpose  nothing  equals  the 
Airedale.  While  a  cross  between  the 
fox-  and  bloodhound  has  more  staying 
powers,  they  are  at  the  same  time  more 
courageous  and  in  consequence  get  them- 
selves cut  to  pieces  by  the  sharp  claws 
of  the  besieged  animal. 

The  Airedale  is  a  noisy,  persistent  lit- 
tle rascal,  quick  as  thought,  and  abun- 
dantly able  to  take  care  of  his  precious 
skin.  He  will  cover  more  ground  than 
the  hound  and  consequently  put  the 
game  up  a  tree  much  quicker.  He,  too, 
may  "rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,"  but  it  will  be  only  for  a  few 
times,  when  he  will  learn  wisdom  from 
experience  and  put  in  his  time  worrying 
the  cat  instead  of  tackling  him.  The 
most  opportune  time  to  hunt  cougars  in 
this  country  is  when  the  higher  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  snow  and  before 
the  snows  come  on  the  foothills.  The 
deer  retire  before  the  early  snows  and 
the  big  cats  follow  them.  The  cougars 
lie  during  the  day  in  the  dense  thickets 
of  alder  in  the  canyons,  or  in  the  equally 
dense  forests  of  second  growth  fir  and 
larch.  When  routed  out  of  these  hiding 
places,  they  invariably  take  to  the  more 
open  hillsides. 

The  animals  usually  tree  when  pur- 
sued by  a  rapid  pack,  though  there  are 
certain  times  when  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  them  into  a  tree.  There  are 
times,  too,  when  the  animals  turn  on  the 
dogs  and  fight  like  demons.  When  this 
happens  it  is  pretty  good  business  to  re- 
turn to  the  spot  where  the  animal  was 
jumped  and  look  for  the  kitten  which 
will  generally  be  found  in  that  vicinity. 
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HORSES   FOR  THE   ARMY 

THE  army  is  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  providing  suitable  re- 
mounts for  the  various  branches 
of  the  service.  On  the  present  peace 
footing  the  minimum  demand  is  two 
thousand  horses  a  year,  excluding  draft 
animals  in  the  artillery  and  commissariat 
departments.  In  case  of  war  this  num- 
ber would  be  greatly  increased  —  how 
greatly  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 

A  conflict  similar  in  character  and 
duration  to  the  Civil  War  might  easily 
raise  this  figure  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Dur- 
ing his  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign, 
Sheridan,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
chief  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
supplied  with  fresh  horses  at  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  a  day.  In  1864 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  horses  were 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  in  that  same  year  the  cavalry  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  remounted 
twice,  involving  a  supply  of  nearly  forty 
thousand  horses. 

During  the  war  in  South  Africa  ap- 
proximately a  hundred  thousand  re- 
mounts were  shipped  from  this  country 
for  use  by  the  British  horsemen,  so  rapid 
and  enormous  was  the  consumption  of 
horses  in  that  struggle. 

The  condition  of  horse-breeding  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  is  peculiar. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  few 
if  any  draft  breeds  were  in  use.  Thor- 
oughbreds,    Standards,     Morgans,     and 


other  warm-blooded  horses  abounded  and 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  army  from  the  farmer 
breeders.  To-day  the  farm  demands  are 
all  for  heavier  horses,  quite  unfit  for  cav- 
alry remounts,  and  the  decline  of  racing 
has  brought  about  a  consequent  falling 
off  in  the  production  of  saddlers  of  all 
varieties. 

August  Belmont  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  there  are  less  than  half 
the  number  of  thoroughbred  brood  mares 
in  this  country  that  there  were  two  years 
ago,  and  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
stallions  have  been  shipped  abroad.  If 
the  army  is  to  be  provided  against  a 
shortage  in  time  of  need  the  only  re- 
course is  Government  breeding.  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  France  have  led  the 
way  in  this.  As  much  as  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  by  the 
German  Government  for  a  Derby-win- 
ning stallion  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the 
strains  and  increase  the  supply. 

AMERICAN  TRAINING 

OUR  English  friends  seem  to  be 
worrying  in  advance  over  their 
chances  in  the  Olympic  games  at 
Stockholm  next  summer.  Particularly 
are  they  disturbed  because  the  Americans 
are  making  preparations  to  take  over  as 
strong  and  well  trained  a  team  as  pos- 
sible. The  London  Truth,  in  a  rather 
pessimistic  glance  into  the  immediate 
future,  makes  this  plaintive  wail: 

"Of    course,    outside    the    Americans 
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there  is  no  one  who  is  an  all-round 
trainer  for  field  events.  They  have  cre- 
ated this  class  of  men  because  they  have 
specialized  in  sport  and  have  been  ready 
to  spend  money  to  lick  creation.  They 
pick  a  number  of  likely  men,  they  raise 
the  standard  all  round,  and  then  out  of 
these  men  they  produce  a  champion.  So 
keen  are  teacher  and  taught  about  the 
championship  business  that  they  never 
give  away  their  secrets.  There  is  an  air 
of  trade  secrecy  about  the  business  that 
is  as  amusing  as  it  is  irritating  to  the 
Britisher." 

This  matter  of  "trade  secrets"  will  be 
news  to  some  of  us.  What  is  there  about 
the  running  of  Jones  and  Craig  and 
Sheppard ;  the  pole-vaulting  of  Babcock ; 
the  weight-throwing  of  Sheridan  and 
Flannagan ;  the  swimming  of  Daniels 
that  cannot  be  understood  by  anyone 
willing  to  give  the  necessary  time  and 
intelligence  to  the  subject?  To  be  sure, 
these  men  are  rare  and  not  all  the  "trade 
secrecy"  in  the  world  can  produce  their 
like  on  demand.  But  we  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  there  are  a  hundred  men  in 
England  who  can  teach  the  aspiring  nov- 
ice all  that  anyone  can  teach  him  about 
field  events. 

If  it  is  the  employment  of  professional 
coaches  that  is  "amusing  and  irritating 
to  the  Britisher,"  we  must  be  pardoned 
for  refusing  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
case  on  either  side.  The  two  countries 
do  not  understand  each  other's  attitude 
in  this  respect  and  probably  never  will. 
The  Americans  follow  the  method  that 
in  their  experience  is  best  calculated  to 
develop  their  men  to  the  top  of  their 
powers. 

The  question  of  amateur  sport  as  a 
whole  has  been  too  much  clouded  in  the 
past  by  side-glances  at  this  business  of 
the  professional  coach.  Properly,  he 
should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
all.  Neither  is  it  in  point  to  cite  the 
dictum  of  sport  for  sport's  sake.  That  is 
a  high  ideal  and  a  worthy  one — the  true 
test  of  amateurism  and  the  true  ama- 
teur's object  in  his  athletic  life.  But 
competitive  sport  is  hard  work  and  its 
crowning  glory  is  achievement.  The 
greatest  pleasure  of  all  is  in  winning, 
disguise  this  fact  as  we  may,  and  the  sen- 


sible man  is  he  who  takes  all  reasonable 
and  legitimate  means  to  that  end. 

Apropos  of  "trade  secrecy"  once  more, 
we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Truth's 
pessimistic  forecast,  before  mentioned, 
that  Ernest  Hjertberg,  for  many  years 
track  coach  at  Columbia,  is  now  in  Swe- 
den teaching  the  Swedes  all  he  knows 
about  American  methods.  Doubtless  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  impart  some 
of  his  knowledge  to  our  British  brethren 
■i*  he  had  been  properly  invited. 

A    TENNIS    AMATEUR 

ENGLAND  has  taken  definite  ac- 
tion in  the  defining  of  amateurism 
in  tennis.     A  meeting  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  of  rule-makers,  in  Decem- 
ber,   resulted    in    the    following    draft, 
which  is  declared  to  be  final : 

An  amateur  lawn  tennis  player  is  a  per- 
son who  (a)  has  not  played  the  game  for  a 
money  prize,  staked  bet,  declared  wager,  or 
other  monetary  consideration.   " 

(b)  Has  not  competed  for  a  prize  at  the 
game  with  or  against  any  person  other  than 
an  amateur. 

(c)  Has  not  taught,  pursued,  or  assisted  in 
the  game  for  pecuniary  gain,  except  at  a 
school  or  college  where  the  engagement  also 
includes  scholastic  duties.  * 

(d)  Has  not  procured  money  or  pecuniary 
advantage  by  means  of  prizes  won. 

(e)  Has  not  accepted  money,  traveling  ex- 
penses, or  other  monetary  equivalent  (ex- 
cept hospitality  at  a  private  house)  for  play- 
ing the  game  in  any  tournament,  match,  or 
competition;  but  a  player  when  representing 
an  association  or  club  may  receive  necessary 
traveling  and  reasonable  hotel  expenses  from 
such  association  or  club  through  its  recog- 
nized officials  if  permission  to  pay  such  ex- 
penses shall  have  been  previously  obtained 
from  the  council. 

(f)  Has  not  accepted  money  or  monetary 
equivalent  for  playing  the  game  with,  and 
thereby  advertising  the  goods  of  any  manu- 
facturer, agent,  or  retailer  of  lawn  tennis 
requisites. 

(g)  Is  not  disqualified  as  an  amateur  in 
any  other  branch  of  sport,  or  a  person,  who, 
after  doing  or  committing  any  of  the  before- 
mentioned  acts,  has  been  reinstated  as  an  ama- 
teur by  the  council. 
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The  paragraph  referring  to  accepting 
money  or  its  equivalent  for  playing  with 
and  thereby  advertising  particular  goods 
is  an  excellent  provision  and  might  well 
be  extended  to  other  forms  of  sport,  not- 
ably golf.  A  strict  definition  of  ama- 
teurism may  work  incidental  hardship  in 
a  few  cases,  but  the  good  far  outweighs 
it.  After  all,  manufacturers  and  dealers 
exist  only  for  the  good  of  sport,  although 
at  times  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  re- 
verse the  relationship. 

THOSE    FOOTBALL    RULES 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  football 
rules  committee  will  not  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  increasing  the  number 
of  downs  or  shortening  the  distance  to  be 
gained.  Either  alteration  will  be  a  step 
back  to  the  old  condition  and  wdll  tend 
to  tighten  the  play  instead  of  opening  it. 
The  plea  that  under  the  present  rule's, 
with  two  evenly  matched  teams,  a  massed 
defense  can  prevent  scoring  gains  inside 
the  twenty-five-yard  line  seems  rather 
pointless.  Under  the  old  rules  it  was 
equally  difficult,  as  the  record  of  last 
stands  on  the  goal  line  itself  in  more  than 
one  historic  game  will  testify. 

Admitting  that  the  past  season  has 
been  an  unsatisfactory  one,  what  does 
that  prove?  How  much  of  the  final  re- 
sults is  to  be  charged  against  the  rules? 
And  how  much  against  captains  and 
coaches?  The  forward  pass  has  never 
been  a  favorite  play  with  the  "big"  teams 
and  they  have  used  it  reluctantly  and 
with  correspondingly  poor  results.  Give 
it  a  chance ;  remove  the  present  restric- 
tions as  to  the  men  who  may  make  it  and 
those  who  may  receive  it. 

Throw  off  the  restrictions  on  the  on- 
side  kick  and  place  a  premium  on  accu- 
racy and  quickness  in  placing  the  men 
and  getting  off  the  pass  or  the  kick.  It 
will  increase  the  chances  of  the  game,  to 
be  sure,  but  success  as  between  evenly 
matched  teams  has  always  gone  to  the 
captain  who  was  the  readiest  to  see  and 
take  the  long  chances. 

Above  all  things  simplify  the  rules. 
A  good  place  to  begin  reform  would  be 
in  the  rules  committee  itself.     It  is  too 


large  and  cumbersome  now  to  be  effect- 
ive. Three  capable  men  could  draft  a 
much  more  workable  and  understandable 
code  than  the  present  rules,  and  one  that 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  of  players  and  spectators  alike. 
Allow  the  present  committee  to  ratify  or 
veto  or  make  suggestions,  but  not  to  actu- 
ally make  the  rules  or  to  impose  amend- 
ments of  a  positive  character.  The  re- 
sult would  be  less  tinkering  and  greater 
simplicity;  less  hearkening  to  the  whims 
of  the  season,  and  more  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  game  as  a  whole;  less  talk 
of  reform  by  legislation  and  more  actual 
improvement  on  the  field.  Let  the  rules 
alone,  gentlemen,  and  play  football. 

A   CORRECTION 

IN  our  October  number,  in  the  article 
on  "  The  Toll  of  the  Straits,"  by 
Mr.  Charles  Wellington  Furlong, 
the  statement  was  made  that  so  far  as  the 
author  was  aware  no  acknowledgment  or 
recompense  had  ever  been  made  by  the 
British  admiralty  or  the  owners  of  the 
Glencairn  to  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  and 
the  Ona  Indians  of  Terra  del  Fuego  for 
the  assistance  rendered  to  the  crew  and 
passengers  of  the  wrecked  Glencairn. 
We  are  informed  by  the  owners  of  the 
boat  in  question,  Thomas  Law  &  Sons, 
Glasgow,  that  such  recompense  has  been 
made  to  both  Mr.  Bridges  and  the  Onas. 
We  are  glad  to  make  this  correction  and 
to  acknowledge  our  error. 

DR.  ELIOT  declares  that  football 
is  more  dangerous  than  prize- 
fighting. The  comparison  is  not 
an  impressive  one.  Prize-fighting  is  not 
an  especially  dangerous  game  to  anyone 
except  the  backers. 

THE  annual  six-day  bicycle  race  has 
ended  in  the  usual  squabble  over 
the  division  of  the  spoils.  One  of 
the  few  ameliorating  considerations  in 
the  destruction  of  the  old  Madison 
Square  Garden  is  the  hope  it  holds  out 
that  we  shall  now  have  an  end  of  these 
alleged  sporting  exhibitions. 
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TT  ARRY  N.  ATWOOD  made  a  new  hy- 
•*■-*■  dro-aeroplane  record  at  Narragansett 
Bay,  December  21st,  with  a  flight  of  130 
miles  from  Lynn.  His  air  time  was  2  hrs. 
41  mins.  and  his  average  height  2,500  feet. 

Records  were  broken  wholesale  at  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union's  meeting  held  De- 
cember 26th  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Bonhag  ran  the  two-mile  event  in  9:20%, 
the  fastest  Metropolitan  time  yet  recorded, 
and  McEntee  ran  the  first  heat  of  the  300 
yards  in  33  sees.,  beating  Roy  Dorland's  1909 
mark  by  %  sees.  The  300-yard  final  (senior) 
was  won  by  Dor  land  in  33%.  The  one-mile 
walk  went  to  F.  H.  Kaiser  in  6:54%  as  a 
new  record.  The  quarter-mile  hurdles 
(Junior  1911  championship)  found  E.  M. 
Pritchard  with  a  new  figure  of  57%.  Abel 
Kiviat  won  the  1,000-yard  run  in  2:16%, 
beating  Sheppard's  record  of  2:17%,  while 
the  56  lb.  throw  for  height  was  taken  by 
Matthew  McGrath  with  16  ft.  3  ins.,  nearly 
an  inch  better  than  Walsh's  1910  mark.  The 
running  high  jump  was  won  by  S.  G.  Law- 
rence with  6  ft.  zYz  ins.  new  record,  and  a 
further  record  equalled  was  that  of  the  75- 
yard  dash,  A.  T.  Meyer  making  the  distance 
in  7%.  In  the  five-mile  run  W.  J.  Kramer 
made  a  new  record,  25  :i2%  and  Abel  Kiviat 
equalled   the   600-yd.   record   of   1 114. 

A.  Lente,  the  Stuyvesant  High  School  crack 
runner,  beat  both  the  outdoor  and  indoor 
N.  Y.  P.  S.  A.  L.  records  for  the  half-mile 
run  at  the  71st  Regiment  Armory,  December 
1 6th,  with  the  fast  time  of  2:04%.  This  is 
slightly  better  than  Abel  Kiviat's  outdoor 
figure  of  2:04%  (May  29th,  1909)  and  Dan 
Whitney's  2:06%  made  January  25th,  1908. 

At  the  Thirteenth  Artillery  Regiment 
sports,  December  17th,  George  V.  Bonhag 
covered  the  3,000  meter  (1  mile  1,520  yards) 
in  8:35,  running  a  consistent,  beautifully 
timed  race,  with  practically  even  times  for 
all  the  "eighths."  This  beats  his  own  mark 
of  8:52%. 

Rube  Marquard  ended  the  1911  pitching  sea- 
son as  leader  of  the  National  Baseball  League 
with  24  victories  and  7  defeats  on  his  book. 
He  took  part  in  45  games,  pitching  278 
innings,  striking  out  237  batsmen  and  issuing 
106    bases    on    balls.      He    also    pitched    five 


shutout  games.  Otis  Crandall  is  second  on 
the  list  of  pitchers,  with  15  games  won  and 
5   lost.     King   Cole   is  third. 

In  the  opening  game  of  the  Davis  Inter- 
national Lawn  Tennis  Cup  played  at  Christ- 
church,  N.  Z.,  Jan.  1,  the  Australasian  cap- 
tain, Norman  E.  Brookes,  defeated  Beals  C. 
Wright  6-4,  2-6,  6-3,  6-3.  Tod  Heath  won 
from  W.  A.  Larned  with  2-6,  6-1,  7-5,  6-2. 
In  the  doubles  played  Jan.  2,  Norman  E. 
Brookes  and  A.  W.  Dunlop  defeated  the 
American  team  composed  of  Beals  C.  Wright 
and  Maurice  E.  McLaughlin,  6-4,  5-7,  7-5, 
6-4. 

Basket   Ball 
npHE   CITY   COLLEGE   five  beat  the   St. 
-*-      Lawrence  team  on  the  home  court  De- 
cember 1 6th,  by  25  to  10. 

Princeton  and  Pennsylvania  met  at  Prince- 
ton December  16th,  the  result  reading  30 — 29 
in   favor  of  the  Tigers. 

Dartmouth  defeated  Columbia  December 
16th,  by  30  to  18  in  the  first  game  of  the 
Intercollegiate   League   at   Hanover,   N.   H. 

Cornell  defeated  Princeton  at  Ithaca  De- 
cember 21st,  with  a  37 — 26  score. 

Hockey 

YALE  and  St.  Paul's  School  opened  the 
hockey  season  at  St.  Nicholas  Rink, 
December  20th,  the  result  of  2  to  1  going  to 
the  Elis. 

Princeton  defeated  Williams  at  the  same 
rink  December  21st,  after  a  fast  game  with 
14 — o. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology  defeated  Har- 
vard 4  to  1  in  the  Boston  Arena,  December 
21st,   in  the  opening  intercollegiate   game. 

At  the  Cleveland  Rink,  Ohio,  December 
28th,  the  Yale  hockey  team  was  defeated  by 
Princeton  4  to  1. 

The  McGill  University  of  Montreal  beat 
the  Intercolonial  team  of  Boston,  at  the  Bos- 
ton Arena,   December  28th,  4  to  2. 

The  Cornell  hockey  team  defeated  the 
Maple  Leafs  of  Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  by 
5  to  2,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  26th. 
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NEW  RIVERS  OF  THE  NORTH 


By    HULBERT    FOOTNER 
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Men  and  Things  on  a  Construction  Train,  Over  a  Tote-Road,  and 
in  a  Railroad  Camp  That  Was  Distinctly  "North  of  the 

Fifty-three" 


desolate, 
There    is 
park-like 
Mountains, 
freshed    by 


HEN    the    North    is 
mentioned  it  gener- 
ally evokes  a  picture 
in  the  hearer's  mind 
of    the    bleak,    wild 
barren  lands,  or  the 
flat    shores    of    Hudson    Bay. 
another    North,    the    smiling, 
land    adjacent    to    the    Rocky 
that    is    warmed    and    re- 
winds 


the    moisture-laden 


from  the  Pacific.     This  is  the  country  of 
our  journey. 

In  reality,  of  course,  the  rivers  are 
almost  the  oldest  things  there  are;  they 
have  been  pursuing  their  lovely  courses 
since  the  immemorial  nightmare  when 
the  mountains  were  thrust  up  and  the  sea 
retreated.  It  is  we  white  men  who  are 
new  to  them.  I  am  conscious  of  my  un- 
fitness to  be  the  first  to  describe  the  un- 
known parts  of  them.  It  needs  a  geolo- 
gist, a  botanist  and  a  poet  to  do  them 


justice.  I  can  only  offer  to  share  the 
delight  of  two  amateurs  in  descending 
rivers  of  which  no  man  could  say  what 
lay  around  the  next  bend.  I  would  like 
to  convey  a  sense  of  the  pleasure  of  be- 
holding sights  that  have  not  been  pub- 
lished to  the  world  at  large.  No  formal 
transfer  of  this  country  to  us  for  value 
received,  etc.,  could  give  us  half  the 
opulent  sense  of  proprietorship  in  it  that 
we  now  enjoy. 

I. 

On  the  Tote  Road 

The  railroad  ended  officially  at  Ed- 
son,  to  the  eye  an  unpromising  town  of 
the  packing-box  school  of  architecture, 
erected  in  a  sad  wilderness  of  oozy  clay. 
It  was  filled  with  the  unnatural  bustle 
of  a  temporary  terminus,  that  bustle 
which  passes,  leaving  a  no  less  unnatural 
stagnation.     At  the  moment  Edson  was 
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enjoying  its  day.  We  were  informed 
that  lots  on  the  boggy  main  street  were 
held  at  five  thousand  dollars  each,  and 
transfers  had  actually  been  made  at 
twenty-five  hundred. 

To  give  an  idea  of  our  geographical 
position  I  mention  that  Edson  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Ed- 
monton, the  capital  of  Alberta;  about 
two  hundred  miles  northwest  of  the  fa- 
mous Kicking  Horse  pass,  where  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  traverses  the 
Rockies;  say  three  hundred  miles  due 
north  of  the  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  or  about  four  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Spokane. 

From  Edson  we  were  permitted  to 
ride  sixty-two  miles  farther  west  on  a 
construction  train.  I  used  "permitted" 
advisedly,  for  the  contractors  made  it 
clear  they  considered  they  were  doing  us 
a  favor  in  accepting  our  four  cents  a 
mile.  For  instance,  the  construction 
train  waited  negligently  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  down  the  track  at  Edson,  and  we 
had  to  make  four  hasty,  heartbreaking 
trips  over  the  ties  with  our  outfit  on  our 
backs,  the  train  threatening  to  leave 
momentarily. 

At  Passenger  s  Risk 

We  traveled  at  our  own  risk,  of 
course,  no  slight  one  in  a  car  rocking  on 
the  newly-laid  rails  like  a  vessel  in  a 
cross  sea;  and  we  were  further  advised 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to  look  after 
our  own  luggage.  Part  of  someone 
else's  stuff  was  spilled  out  en  route,  and 
it  was  only  owing  to  the  energy  of  my 
partner,  who  pursued  the  baggage  car 
down  the  line  with  the  box  on  his 
shoulder,  that  it  was  not  left  on  the 
right-of-way. 

We  rode  on  the  uncompromising 
wooden  seats  of  an  emigrant  car,  and  the 
train  averaged  exactly  seven  miles  an 
hour  for  nine  hours,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  be  bored.  Never  was  there  a 
more  interesting  earful,  pioneers  for  the 
most  part  with  their  faces  turned  toward 
the  frontier  and  radiating  an  atmosphere 
of  hopefulness.  We  were  entranced  by 
the  scraps  of  conversation  that  reached 
our  ears ;  how  so-and-so  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  old  Indian  trail  to  the 


headwaters  of  the  Big  Smoky;  how 
somebody  else  had  made  a  strike  in  the 
valley  of  the  Grand  Forks;  how  it  was 
rumored  that  five  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  marten  fur  had  been  brought 
out  of  the  Cassiar  country.  I  remember 
only  one  woman  on  the  train,  the  wife 
of  the  storekeeper  at  Tete  Jaune  Cache, 
who  had  her  baby  with  her,  undoubtedly 
the  youngest  white  man  in  the  country. 
She  had  a  drive  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  through  the  pass  be- 
fore her. 

We  were  reminded  anew  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  rough  clothes  as  a  passport 
on  the  road.  Good  clothes  cut  the 
wearer  off  from  his  fellows  like  a  wall. 
The  more  fashionably  clad,  the  more  of 
an  outcast  he  becomes.  But  let  him  put 
on  a  cheap  or  a  ragged  habit  and  go 
into  the  streets,  and  delightful  adven- 
tures will  crowd  on  him.  He  will  learn 
what  human  fellowship  is.  The  world 
will  take  him  to  its  heart,  initiate  him 
into  its  mysteries,  and  provide  him  with 
inexhaustible  entertainment. 

We  talked  with  a  youthful  sergeant 
of  the  mounted  police,  a  splendid  physi- 
cal specimen  with  a  capable  air  and  a 
steady  eye  that  upheld  the  best  traditions 
of  the  force.  We  admired  his  manner 
with  the  crowd,  particularly  toward  the 
end  of  the  day,  when  one  or  two  pas- 
sengers mysteriously  became  intoxicated. 
He  got  on  with  everybody  famously, 
without  descending  from  his  own  level — 
no  easy  task  with  these  touchy  pioneers. 
He  must  have  led  rather  a  lonely  life, 
because  the  only  times  he  could  really 
relax  would  be  with  his  fellow-redcoats. 
When  he  met  a  comrade  at  one  of  the 
way-stations  we  would  see  the  pair  of 
them  go  apart,  to  laugh  and  joke  with 
each  other  as  if  they  needed  to  let  off 
steam. 

There  was  a  comic  opera  tenderfoot 
on  board.  It  seems  incredible  in  these 
days  of  free  libraries  for  the  circulation 
of  popular  literature  that  anyone  could 
be  so  green.  He  was  clad  in  a  brand- 
new  canvas  surveyor's  outfit,  topped  off 
with  a  huge  hunting  knife,  that  he  con- 
fided to  us  was  for  cutting  his  "bully 
beef"  with.  We  always  referred  to  him 
thereafter  as  "Bully  Beef."  He  was  of 
an  anxious,  anaemic  cast;  he  had  worked 
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for  nine  years  in  a  bank,  and  was  now 
on  hfs  way  to  carry  the  chain  for  a  sur- 
veying party  in  the  mountains.  His  in- 
nocence was  pathetic ;  one  could  not  help 
but  foresee  the  rich,  cruel  fun  in  store 
for  that  gang  of  surveyors. 

The  happiest  man  on  the  train  was 
the  little  news-agent.  He  was  driving 
a  roaring  trade  in  sandwiches  at  twenty 
cents  each,  not  to  speak  of  oranges, 
"pop,"  and  tobacco  at  corresponding 
prices.  The  car  was  filled  with  the 
sounds  of  his  rollicking  repartee  and  the 
chink  of  the  coin  pouring  in  on  him. 
Nature  had  intended  him  for  a  clown, 
but  no  doubt  he  was  doing  better  for 
himself  as  a  news-agent.  He  had  not 
only  the  train  to  draw  from,  for  at 
every  camp  along  the  line  some  of  the 
laborers  swarmed  aboard  to  examine  his 
stock.  Loud  were  the  lamentations  of 
the  foreigners  when  his  "snooze"  gave 
out,  "snooze"  being  the  local  familiarity 
for  snuff. 

Bickerdike,  or  Mile  17,  was  the  prin- 
cipal stop  en  route.  Above  the  track 
stretched  a  row  of  log  shacks  calked  with 
clay,  and  hanging  out  over  the  doors 
such  rakish,  homemade  signs  as:  "Dad's 
Stopping-house",  "Short  Order  Rester- 
ant;"  "Pool-room;"  "The  Old  Man's 
Place,"  etc.  Between  the  shacks  and  the 
train    lounged    a    various    and    colorful 
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crowd,  every  unit  of  which  had  char- 
acter. It  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
a  new  country  that  every  man  has 
a  strong  individuality — or  affects  one. 
Blanks  are  out  of  fashion.  There  were 
some  ladies  too,  at  Bickerdike.  Never 
will  we  forget  the  haughtiness  of  certain 
dames,  who,  clad  in  sweaters  reaching  to 
the  ground  and  with  innumerable  puffs 
in  their  back  hair,  came  languidly  down 
to  the  cars  to  inquire  if  there  were  any 
packages. 

Between  stations  the  country  for  the 
most  part  showed  the  same  dreary, 
scrubby  waste,  from  which  the  timber 
had  long  ago  been  burned.  This  is  not 
one  of  the  famous  agricultural  districts 
of  Alberta.  Now  and  then  a  pretty  lake 
relieved  the  monotony,  and  the  occa- 
sional rivers  were  interesting,  rushing 
down  through  the  vast  troughs  they  have 
cut  for  themselves  in  the  clay.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  afternoon  the  Rocky 
Mountains  appeared  off  to  the  west, 
with  Roche  Miette,  a  splendid,  bold 
cliff,  marking  the  gateway  for  which  we 
were  bound. 

At  half-past  ten  in  the  gathering  dusk 
we  were  put  off  at  Mile  62.  The  day 
was  June  26th.  Why  they  wouldn't 
carry  us  three  miles  farther  to  Hinton 
where  the  stopping-houses  were  is  an- 
other mystery  clear  only  to  the  railway 


FOR  TEN  MINUTES  HE  KEPT  THE  PATIENT  BEASTS  STANDING  IN  THE  ICY  TOR- 
RENT WHILE   HE  DEBATED  WHAT  TO  DO 


contractors.  As  it  was,  we  had  to  stage 
it  at  ruinous  rates.  We  slept  at  the 
Mountain  View  Hotel,  the  last  bed  we 
were  to  have  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

Next  morning  we  found  that  Hinton, 
or,  as  it  was  more  generally  called,  Mile 
65,  was  rapidly  taking  on  the  air  oi 
a  deserted  village.  The  construction 
trains  were  now  hauling  the  contractors' 
freight  through  to  Mile  88,  consequently 
everyone  was  moving  on.  We  had  seen 
several  such  abandoned  towns  en  route, 
one  of  which,  Wolf  Creek,  extended  for 
upwards  of  a  mile  beside  the  track.  The 
population  had  fallen  from  hundreds  of 
souls  to  three. 

At  Mile  65  the  only  wagon  ready  to 
start  west  was  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen. 
We  looked  askance  at  the  heavy-footed 
beasts,  but  the  driver  was  hitching  them 
up,  and  there  was  nothing  else  in  sight  ; 
we  took  the  chance.  At  ten  o'clock  we 
set  our  faces  west  on  the  tote  road,  snow- 
capped peaks  beckoning  us  ahead.  Our 
folding  boat  and  our  grub  outfit  fol- 
lowed on  top  of  the  load. 

The  driver's  name  was  Everitt.  He 
was  a  mild  young  man  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  large,  lusterless  eyes  like  his  oxen. 
We  had  not  traveled  far  in  his  company 
before  we  discovered  that  an  exclusive 
association  with  his  slow  beasts  had 
sapped  the  springs  of  his  energy.     Men 


who  spoke  to  us  about  him  later  would 
shake  their  heads  and  say:  "Everitt,  he 
used  to  be  one  of  the  smartest  young 
fellers  on  the  trail.  But  'pears  he  must 
have  slipped  a  cog  somewheres.  He 
can't  get  through  no  more!" 

We  could  supply  the  explanation. 
Everitt  was  an  impressionable  youth,  and 
he  had  taken  the  color  of  his  "bulls." 
Like  them  he  was  slow  almost  to  the 
point  of  paralysis,  also  timid  and  self- 
distrustful  to  a  degree.  Once  stopped 
he  required  a  goad  to  set  him  in  motion 
again.  We  would  see  Everitt  standing 
motionless  for  minutes  at  a  time  with  a 
piece  of  harness  in  his  hands  and  his  eyes 
fixed  in  a  vacant  stare.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment all  that  he  lacked  to  complete  the 
resemblance  was  a  cud  to  chew. 

We  traveled  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
an  hour,  with  frequent  pauses  to  breathe 
the  oxen — and  Everitt.  My  partner  and 
I  walking  ahead  could  stop  for  a  swim, 
or  an  hour's  fishing,  or  to  climb  a  moun- 
tain, without  any  danger  of  being  left 
too  far  behind.  Everitt  had  assured  us 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  a  day,  but  we  had  not  gone 
three  before  he  sat  down  for  a  two-hour 
spell  in  a  mosquito-ridden  meadow.  We 
made  ten  miles  the  first  day,  and  he  was 
greatly  pleased  with  himself.  For- 
tunately we  were  overtaken  by  a  pedes- 
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trian  philosopher  called  Jim  Waters, 
who  threw  in  his  lot  with  us.  He  was 
an  old  acquaintance  of  Everitt's  and  his 
energy  supplied  a  kind  of  goad. 

We  camped  within  the  confines  of 
Jasper  Park,  one  of  the  national  reserva- 
tions, pitching  our  tent  in  a  magnificent 
grove  of  spruce  trees.  There  we  lay  for 
two  whole  days.  It  rained,  and  Everitt 
insisted,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  that  he 
would  never  be  able  to  get  his  load 
through  the  four  miles  of  timber  that  lay 
beyond.  We  pointed  out  that  the  more 
it  rained,  the  worse  the  road  would  be- 
come, but  without  avail.  On  the  third 
morning  word  was  brought  along  the 
road  that  the  mounted  police  were  com- 
ing and  that  they  were  "frisking"  every 
load  they  overtook.  I  do  not  know  if 
Everitt  carried  any  contraband,  but  at 
any  rate  he  started. 

It  was  in  truth  a  very  bad  piece  of 
road  that  followed,  but  nothing  to  what 
we  had  expected  from  Everitt's  harrow- 
ing forecast.  We  got  through  without 
capsizing.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  the 
mild  young  driver  bellowing  to  his 
steeds  in  an  awful  voice,  that  issued 
from  his  boots. 

Beyond  the  timber  the  hills  that 
hemmed  us  in  became  mountains.  Roche 
Miette  was  now  rearing  its  crude,  bold 
steeple  of  rock  close  ahead.  The  first 
mountain  on  our  left  had  no  name  that 
we  could  discover,  and  we  christened  it 
Mount  Primus.  We  climbed  it  while 
our  cavalcade  crawled  up  the  valley. 
The  summit  was  perhaps  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  above  the  river.  We  en- 
dured frequent  cold  squalls  of  rain  and 
hordes  of  mosquitoes  for  the  sake  of  the 
view. 

The  Athabasca  issued  from  between 
the  great  mountains  on  our  left  in  innu- 
merable channels  among  spruce-clad  is- 
lands. At  our  feet  it  spread  out  in  a 
vast,  muddy  lake.  The  effects  of  rain 
and  mist  among  the  heights  were  mag- 
nificent, but  alas!  the  camera  has  refused 
to  reproduce  them.  We  came  down  on 
the  run  in  the  track  of  a  mountain  goat, 
who  considerately  pointed  out  the  easiest 
way. 

The  next  day  we  came  to  an  obstruc- 
tion that  almost  broke  Everitt's  heart  all 
over    again.      The    bridge    over    Fiddle 


Creek  had  been  undermined  by  the  heavy 
rains,  and  there  was  no  way  to  cross  but 
by  fording.  Everitt  swore  he  would 
never  be  able  to  do  it,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  Jim  Waters  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  be  there  yet.  We,  ourselves, 
crawled  across  the  broken  bridge  through 
a  roaring  cataract,  at  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  carried  down,  so  that  we 
could  get  pictures  of  the  oxen  fording. 
I  lost  my  best  pipe. 

Everitt  finally  made  a  start,  but  the 
oxen  went  in  up  to  their  bellies,  and  he 
was  seized  with  panic.  For  perhaps  ten 
minutes  he  kept  the  hapless  creatures 
standing  there  in  the  icy,  rushing  water 
while  he  debated  what  to  do.  Finally 
he  unhitched  them  and,  attaching  them 
to  the  back  of  the  wagon,  pulled  it  back 
from  the  water's  edge. 

Strange  Companions  of  the  Trail 

Then  there  was  a  long  wait.  From 
our  side  we  could  see  Jim  Waters 
vainly  expostulating.  Finally  a  half- 
breed  driver  came  along  with  a  load  and, 
without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  the  tor- 
rent, nonchalantly  drove  through.  Ever- 
itt followed  in  his  wake.  To  hear  him 
crow  at  the  other  side  one  would  have 
thought  he  had  dared  the  Rubicon  un- 
aided. Unfortunately  the  pictures  we 
took  of  these  operations  are  a  trifle  over- 
exposed. We  made  heavy  allowances  for 
the  dazzling  brilliance  of  the  Alberta 
sunshine,  but  not  sufficient  it  appears. 

At  Mile  88  we  decided  we  had  had 
enough  of  Everitt  and  his  "bulls."  In 
five  days  we  had  made  twenty-three 
miles.  At  any  rate  Everitt  was  going 
but  twenty  miles  farther,  and  Mile  88 
offered  the  best  chance  of  engaging  a 
through  passage.  Unluckily  the  railroad 
bridge  over  Fiddle  Creek  was  likewise 
down,  and  the  freighters  were  standing 
about  idle.  For  five  more  days  we 
waited  in  camp.  It  was  a  comfortable 
camp  in  a  grove  of  trees  beside  the  Atha- 
basca, with  Roche  Miette  towrering  over 
our  shoulder.  They  were  delightful 
days  of  loafing,  and  quaffing  deep  of  the 
champagne  of  the  mountain  tops,  but  we 
chafed  at  the  delay. 

On  the  sixth  day  my  partner  returned 
from  our  daily  pilgrimage  to  the  "cache" 
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(as  they  call  any  place  where  goods  are 
stored)  to  inform  me  with  a  rather  du- 
bious joy  that  he  had  found  a  freighter 
going  up  light,  who  would  carry  our 
stuff  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  or  be- 
yond. When  the  wagon  presently  hove 
in  view,  I  comprehended  his  doubts.  I 
never  saw  a  more  criminal-looking  outfit. 
The  driver  was  a  little,  one-armed  man 
with  a  wicked,  merry  eye,  and  clad  in 
deplorable  rags.  As  he  said  himself,  "he 
hadn't  enough  clothes  to  flag  a  freight 


He  let  fall  many  hints  of  strange  adven- 
tures on  the  seven  seas.  As  for  the  hulk- 
ing Pat,  he  proved  to  be  the  soul  of  sim- 
plicity and  good  nature.  Wingy  drew 
him  out  endlessly  for  our  benefit. 

We  now  made  good  time,  and  would 
have  done  better  still  had  we  not  fallen 
in  with  a  blacksmith  emigrating  west- 
ward with  all  his  worldly  goods.  His 
horses  were  played  out,  and  Wingy 
helped  him  up  the  hills,  and  even 
changed  teams  with  him,  when  his  own 


IT  WAS  IN  TRUTH  A  VERY  BAD  PIECE  OF  ROAD  THAT 
FOLLOWED 


with."  His  companion  was  a  hulking 
young  Irishman  with  an  alcoholic  flush 
and  a  furtive  glance.  But  one  cannot 
be  too  particular  on  the  trail ;  we  cast 
in  our  lot  with  them. 

We  soon  found  that  we  were  in  the 
company  of  an  honest  enough  pair. 
They  were  desperately  hard  up.  They 
had  scarcely  any  food,  and  their  cooking 
outfit  was  limited  to  a  battered  lard  pail 
for  boiling  their  tea  and  an  axle-grease 
tin  to  drink  it  from.  Yet  the  team  that 
"Wingy"  drove  so  cleverly  was  one  of 
the  best  on  the  tote  road,  and  we  heard 
of  other  horses  that  he  owned. 

Wingy  was  an  Irishman,  too,  a  witty 
one,  and  madly  improvident.     He  had  an 
infinite   command   of   picturesque   meta- 
phor, and  I  am  sorry  that,  owing  to  rea-" 
*ons  of  propriety,  I  may  not  quote  him. 


beasts  could  pull  no  farther.  Wingy  did 
all  this  largely  out  of  pure  good  will  (he 
had  never  seen  the  man  before)  but 
partly,  we  guessed,  out  of  respect  for  the 
blacksmith's  well-furnished  grub  box. 
At  any  rate  Wingy  and  Pat  feasted  roy- 
ally upon  it. 

Two  passengers  rode  on  top  of  the 
blacksmith's  load ;  a  middle-aged  man 
nursing  a  broken  leg,  and  his  daughter, 
a  pretty  little  girl  who,  poor  child,  had 
had  no  chance  to  take  off  her  clothes  or 
brush  her  hair  since  leaving  Edmonton. 
We  pitied  them,  frightfully  jolted  and 
thrown  about  as  they  were  on  their  in- 
secure perch. 

Another  delay  was  caused  by  Pop 
Hopper.  Pop  Hopper  was  the  Jonah  of 
the  tote  road.  The  other  freighters 
hated    to    get    behind    him,    knowing   if 
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they  did  they  would  be  obliged  to  stop 
and  help  him  out  of  all  his  troubles. 
He  was  a  blustering  old  infant,  who,  in 
the  parlance  of  the  road  "had  money" 
and  only  freighted  for  the  fun  of  it. 
Certainly  he  could  not  have  made  any- 
thing. Wingy  opined  that  Pop  Hopper 
"would  make  better  time  if  he  let  one 
of  the  horses  drive,  and  put  his  own  neck 
in  the  collar." 

We  were  unlucky  enough  to  fall  be- 
hind  him   one  morning.     We  occupied 


time  we  had  five  horses  and  four  mules 
straining  at  the  chains,  but  all  to  no 
avail ;  she  stuck.  Finally  we  had  to  un- 
load, and  then  we  discovered  that  Pop 
Hopper  had  his  own  way  of  loading, 
too. 

He  was  taking  a  load  of  "fancy  stuff" 
to  one  of  the  stores  at  the  summit.  He 
had  carefully  put  in  all  the  lighter  things 
first,  such  as  boxes  of  macaroni,  crates  of 
cocoanuts,  oranges,  onions,  and  eggs.  On 
this  he  had  piled  bags  of  sugar,  bales  of 


HIS  HIND  WHEELS  LOCKED  TO  THE  HUBS  IN  THE  AFFECTIONATE  EMBRACE 

OF  A  MUSKEG 


ourselves  picking  up  pails  of  jam,  tins  of 
corn,  and  so  on,  that  had  spilled  off  his 
load.  After  lunch  we  came  upon  him 
with  his  hind  wheels  locked  to  the  hubs 
in  the  affectionate  embrace  of  a  muskeg. 
It  was  his  custom  when  anything  like 
this  befell  him  to  sit  down  and  have  a 
lunch  while  waiting  for  someone  to  come 
along.  By  the  time  we  arrived  he  had 
already  collected  quite  a  crowd  from  the 
nearest  construction  camp.  He  was  in 
his  element,  ordering  his  volunteer  help- 
ers about  like  the  foreman  of  a  gang  of 
navvies.  '  -'f. 

We  pitched  in,  too,  tearing  up  the 
corduroy  of  a  neighboring  bridge  for 
poles,  and  cheerfully  miring  ourselves  to 
the  hips  in  the  endeavor  to  "prize"  her 
up.  Pop  Hopper  stood  by  yelling  and 
cursing  at  us  in  his  own  way.     At  one 


hay,  and  great  chests  of  tea.  Conse- 
quently we  uncovered  a  horrid  scramble 
in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  box;  long 
strings  of  yellow  egg  ceaselessly  dripped 
through  the  cracks. 

We  finally  put  him  on  his  way,  taking 
care,  however,  to  gain  the  road  ahead  of 
him.  The  next  day  we  heard  the  sequel. 
A  few  miles  beyond  where  we  left  him 
he  drove  off  the  side  of  a  steep  bank,  and 
his  wagon  capsized,  "with  all  four 
wheels  turning  in  the  air."  Our  inform- 
ant added  that  he  had  come  across  Pop 
Hopper  after  the  accident  comfortably 
lunching  under  a  tree.  The  whole  land- 
scape was  littered  with  fancy  groceries, 
and  the  old  man  was  eating  pickles  out 
of  a  bucket  that  had  burst  against  a 
stump  beside  him. 

As  soon  as  we  left  Mile  88  we  en- 
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tered  among  the  real  mountains,  gigantic, 
naked  sweeps  of  rock  that  took  our 
breath  away  afresh  every  time  we  lifted 
our  eyes.  The  pass  is  an  easy  one,  and 
for  the  most  part  the  valley  was  flat  all 
the  way  through.  Soon  we  were  wind- 
ing around  the  bases  of  the  snow-capped 
mountains.  Of  all  the  works  of  nature 
surely  no  one  could  ever  come  to  take 
snowy  peaks  for  granted.  To  see  them 
in  the  sunlight,  flung  up  against  an  ocean 
of  blue,  is  at  once  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  disquieting  sight  of  earth. 

A   Nightmare   City 

Meanwhile  the  tote  road  was  as  ani- 
mated as  a  city  street.  All  day  the 
freighters  came  and  went,  and  this  is  not 
to  speak  of  other  travelers,  mounted  or 
in  wagons,  and  a  small  army  afoot.  It 
is  a  saying  up  there  that  there  are  always 
three  construction  gangs  in  the  country, 
one  coming,  one  going,  and  one  at  work 
on  the  grade.  In  addition,  the  tote  road 
had  this  year  for  the  first  time  made  the 
mountains  accessible  for  prospecting,  and 
we  were  continually  meeting  the  gold- 
hunters,  those  harmless  madmen  with 
their  little  hammers. 

We  walked  into  the  camp  at  the  Sum- 
mit one  Monday  morning,  Wingy  and 
the  blacksmith  following  soon  after.  Pat 
had  mysteriously  disappeared  the  day  be- 
fore. Wingy,  with  his  wicked  smile, 
said  we  would  find  him  at  the  Summit, 
but  he  was  not  there,  nor  did  we  ever 
learn  what  had  become  of  him.  I  desire 
to  give  a  plain  unvarnished  account  of 
what  we  saw  in  this  place.  At  first  it 
seemed  to  us  no  different  from  the  other 
camps  we  had  passed  through,  but  little 
by  little  the  difference  became  apparent, 
and  in  the  end  we  found  ourselves  look- 
ing on  a  little  dazed  and  scarcely  compre- 
hending what  was  happening. 

I  should  explain  that  under  the  Cana- 
dian laws  no  liquor  may  be  kept  or  sold 
along  the  line  of  construction  of  a  rail- 
road. East  of  Summit  the  law  was 
pretty  well  enforced  by  the  mounted  po- 
lice. There  were  some  "boot-leggers," 
but  no  "speak-easies."  The  province  of 
British  Columbia,  however,  administers 
its  own  internal  affairs  much  the  same  as 
one   of   the   sovereign    States   across   the 


border.  Consequently  the  mounted  po- 
lice have  no  jurisdiction,  and  the  camp 
at  the  Summit  had  sprung  up  in  their 
faces,  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  border  of  Alberta.  It  is  true, 
protection  by  the  province  of  British 
Columbia  had  been  promised  the  law- 
abiding  element,  but  the  police  had  not 
materialized.  I  hope  they  are  there  by 
this  time. 

The  camp  consisted  of  perhaps  fifteen 
log  shacks  roofed  with  canvas.  There 
were  three  or  four  general  stores,  a  Jap- 
anese restaurant,  and  four  drinking 
places,  the  latter  run  without  the  slight- 
est pretence  of  concealment.  Before  we 
realized  what  kind  of  a  place  we  had 
struck,  we  were  rash  enough  to  accede 
to  Wingy's  request  for  five  dollars  on  ac- 
count, to  enable  him  to  buy  feed  for  his 
horses.    That  explains  our  delay  here. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  us  as  out  of 
the  common  was  the  sight  of  several  in- 
animate bodies  sprawled  in  the  mud  of 
the  trail.  No  one  paid  any  attention. 
"Let  'em  sleep  it  off,"  was  the  general 
sentiment.  The  instrument  of  havoc 
was  "squirrel  whiskey"  at  two  bits  a 
drink.  One  cynical  traveler  informed  us 
that  it  was  made  out  of  gasolene:  "two 
shots  and  you'll  explode,"  said  he. 

Passing  a  little  log  shack  we  saw  in 
the  gloom  within,  a  swollen  figure  like  a 
spider,  sitting  on  a  stump  at  the  head  of 
a  rough  table,  idly  shuffling  a  pack  of 
cards  with  a  wary  eye  on  the  open  door. 
He  had  the  hardest  face  I  have  ever  seen, 
a  compound  of  unmitigated  sensuality 
and  cunning.  One  would  have  thought 
the  sight  of  it  sufficient  to  warn  an  infant 
child  to  keep  out  of  his  den,  but  the  next 
time  we  passed,  each  of  the  other  three 
stumps  around  the  table  was  occupied, 
and  the  game  Was  in  full  swing. 

We  were  introduced  to  the  mayor. 
This  functionary  we  suspected  had  risen 
to  his  office  by  virtue  of  having  the  hard- 
est head  in  the  community.  He  accepted 
drinks  from  all  and  betrayed  no  sign. 
His  official  duties,  so  far  as  we  observed, 
consisted  in  ordering  the  bystanders  to 
"roll  them  corpses  out  of  the  trail  so's 
the  wagons  kin  pass."  He  also  acted  as 
a  general  safety  deposit  vault.  A  Swede 
lurched  out  of  one  of  the  bars,  and  col- 
lapsed on  a  bench  outside.     The  mayor 
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appropriated  his  watch,  and  held  it  up. 
"You  see,  fellers,  I  have  his  watch,"  he 
said.  "I'll  keep  it  till  he  comes  to.  Lay 
him  out  there  to  one  side  so  's  he  won't 
git  stepped  on." 

From  bits  of  overheard  conversation 
we  learned  that  there  had  been,  what  the 
newspapers  call,  "a  shooting  affray"  at 
the  Summit  the  night  before.  An  all- 
round  bad  man  called  "Baldy"  on  com- 
ing to  town  had  given  his  roll  to  a  lady 
to  keep  for  him.  On  his  demanding  it 
back  later,  she  claimed  that  he  had  drunk 
it  up,  whereupon  Baldy  proceeded  to 
demolish  her  establishment.  She  shot  at 
him    and    wounded    a    friend,    who    had 


been  carried  off  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Mile  116. 

Presently  the  redoubtable 
Baldy  was  pointed  out  to  us, 
drinking  squirrel  whiskey  in 
the  Japanese  restaurant.  Any- 
thing less  like  the  bad  man 
hero  of  Western  romance 
could  not  be  imagined.  He 
was  obese,  flabby  and  un- 
clean. His  aspect  was  as  un- 
wholesome as  a  piece  of  over- 
ripe fruit  preserved  in  wood 
alcohol.  He  lacked  coat  and 
hat;  his  shirt  was  torn,  and 
his  unhallowed  bald  pate  was 
covered  with  abrasions.  He 
had  reached  the  crying  stage 
of  intoxication  and  was  hang- 
ing on  men's  necks,  sobbing 
aloud  and  protesting  his  hon- 
esty. Yet  he  was  as  active 
as  a  lynx ;  he  seemed  to  be 
everywhere  in  the  camp  at 
once,  and  wherever  he  went 
followed   trouble. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  de- 
scribe seriatim  all  that  we 
saw  at  the  Summit.  It  re- 
mains in  my  mind  like  the 
phantasmagoria  of  a  bad 
dream,  nor  is  my  partner's 
notebook  any  less  incoherent. 
It  was  not  until  long  after- 
ward that  we  realized  the 
significance  of  the  happenings 
there.  I  remember,  with  the 
rest  of  the  crowd,  we  contin- 
ually moved  up  and  down 
the  trail  from  one  saloon  to 
another,  so  as  not  to  miss  any  of  the 
"doings."  We  made  the  interesting  dis- 
covery that  all  the  drinking  places  were 
bespattered  with  unmistakable,  ugly,  dark 
stains.  We  received  many  invitations  to 
partake  of  squirrel  whiskey,  but  seeing 
the  results  before  our  eyes,  we  would 
as  soon  have  drunk  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury. 

In  the  lower  saloon  some  wag  per- 
suaded Baldy  to  put  on  the  gloves  with 
one  "Curly,"  who  was  a  clever  boxer. 
It  was  very  funny  to  see  the  boozy  old 
creature  prancing  about  on  his  toes  in 
the  pugilistic  style  of  1880,  while  he  in- 
vited the  other  to  come  on,  and  the  cabin 
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was  filled  with  the  Homeric  laughter  of 
the  crowd.  This  was  innocent  enough, 
but  afterward  in  Baldy's  absence,  one 
known  as  "Frenchy,"  who  already  bore 
the  marks  of  several  recent  encounters 
on  his  face,  made  a  disparaging  remark, 
which  Wingy,  our  little  driver,  took 
upon  himself  to  resent. 

One  thing  led  to  another,  and  pres- 
ently Wingy  leaped  upon  Frenchy,  bore 
him  to  the  floor,  and  proceeded  to  beat 
him  up  more  thoroughly  and  expedi- 
tiously than  I  ever  saw  it  done  before. 
He  held  him  down  with  the  stump  of  his 
maimed  arm  and  punched  him  with  the 
other.  It  was  pure  bravado  on  the  part 
of  Wingy;  we  were  sure  that  he  was  do- 
ing it  just  to  impress  us.  More  of 
Frenchy's  blood  was  spilled.  His  as- 
sailant was  finally  pulled  off,  minus  a 
further  portion  of  his  ragged  shirt. 
When  Baldy  came  in  and  heard  of  the 
affair,  he  instantly  bought  him  a  new 
one. 

Some  time  after  this  the  foreman  of  a 
construction  gang  near  by  came  striding 
into  camp  in  a  towering  passion.  Bran- 
dishing a  fist  like  a  ham  under  Baldy's 
nose,  he  ordered  him  out  of  town.  "This 
here  shootin'  has  got  to  stop !"  he 
stormed.  "How  kin  I  keep  my  men  at 
work  down  there  with  the  bullets 
whistlin'  through  the  trees!"  The  up- 
shot of  the  argument  was  that  Baldy, 
tearfully  protesting,  was  loaded  on  a 
democrat  that  was  about  to  start  west- 
ward— and  deported. 

All  this  while  at  the  other  end  of 
camp  there  was  fighting  going  on  among 
a  crowd  of  Swedes.  Squirrel  whiskey  had 
reduced  the  unfortunate  creatures  to  a 
state  of  utter  bestiality.  They  were  men 
of  enormous  physical  strength.  They 
fought  like  animals,  silently,  blindly, 
heedless  of  friend  or  foe.  If  there  was 
no  adversary  within  reach,  in  their  mad- 
ness they  just  as  lief  butted  their  heads 


with  frightful  force  against  the  log 
walls.  A  crowd  swayed  outside  the  door 
of  the  saloon,  and  we  only  had  a  brief 
glimpse  when  it  parted  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  within.  The  onlookers  forebore 
to  interfere,  unless  two  men  picked  on 
one. 

One  man  thus  rescued  fell  limply 
across  the  bar  and  lay  there  in  apparent 
unconsciousness.  But  presently  his  hand 
went  stealing  to  his  hip  pocket,  drew  out 
an  ugly  knife,  and  opened  it.  Someone 
shouted  a  warning,  then  the  crowd  closed 
in  in  front  of  us.  Presently  there  was 
the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall  inside  the 
shack,  and  everybody  came  tumbling  out 
with  scared  faces.  We  had  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  a  figure  lying  on  the  floor, 
with  livid,  ghastly  face.  The  bartender 
hustled  everybody  out  and  closed  the 
shop.  I  do  not  know  if  the  man  was 
dead.  There  was  no  information  to  be 
had.  Months  afterward  we  heard  on 
the  trail  that  a  murder  had  been  commit- 
ted at  the  Summit  during  the  summer, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  show  whether 
it  was  this  case  or  another. 

Between  whiles  we  were  ceaselessly 
commanding,  urging,  cajoling  Wingy 
into  making  a  start.  He  invariably 
promised  to  go  after  one  more  drink.  He 
was  a  merry  little  devil  in  his  cups ;  he 
made  us  laugh,  and  then  we  could  do 
nothing  with  him.  Finally  he  fell  in 
with  the  lady  who  had  wielded  the  pistol 
the  night  before.  She  took  him  into  her 
place  to  tell  him  how  it  happened.  Her 
raucous  voice  came  through  the  open 
windows  to  us,  waiting  patiently  with 
the  team  in  the  sunshine. 

When  Wingy  at  last  appeared  we 
made  a  final  plea  with  him  to  start. 

"Go  ahead!"  he  cried  gaily.  "Take 
the  team,  boys,  and  drive  it  to  hell!" 

There  really  seemed  to  be  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do.  We  started  along  the  trail, 
and  we  never  saw  Wingy  again. 


(To   be   continued.) 


REPLENISHING     THE     GASOLINE 
TANKS  AT  SEA 


^^ASTE,  when  it  comes  to 
sport,  is  merely  a  matter 
of  personal  disposition  and 
preference.  It  is  no  un- 
usual thing  to  find  that 
the  man  who  enjoys  court- 
ing death  in  a  mad  automobile  race 
cannot  appreciate  the  zest  of  risking  his 
precious  neck  astride  a  fiery  steed,  chas- 
ing Sir  Reynard  across  rough  country; 
that  the  husky  football  player  who  takes 
the  thrashing  of  his  life  on  the  gridiron 
and  calls  it  fun,  looks  upon  prizefighting 
as  brutal ;  or  that  the  game  hunter,  who 
seeks  recreation  stalking  his  quarry  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  hungry,  footsore,  and  la- 
den like  a  beast  of  burden,  fails  to  un- 
derstand how  a  yachtsman  can  face  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  a  long-distance 
race  in  the  quest  of  pastime. 
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OCEAN    RACING 
IN  SMALL  MO- 
TOR BOATS 

By   L.    DE    B.    HANDLEY 

Illustrated  with   Photographs 

A     Thrilling    Sport    for    Men 

Who  Don't  Fear  Hardship 

and   Love   Excitement 

Under  the  circumstances  the  aspersions 
cast  so  often  upon  racing  small  power 
boats  over  ocean  courses,  as  a  poor  kind 
of  sport,  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

Curiously  enough,  for  one  might  well 
expect  clannishness  among  seafaring  men, 
it  is  the  partizans  of  the  sailing  craft 
who  are  most  apt  to  run  down  the  new 
branch  of  yachting.  "Monkey-wrench 
sailors"  is  the  derisive  term  with  which 
they  have  branded  its  sponsors,  and  you 
have  but  to  mention  ocean  racing  to 
them,  to  learn  what  a  tedious,  uninter- 
esting, unsatisfactory  game  they  con- 
sider it. 

You  will  be  told  that  the  corinthian 
has  nothing  to  do  but  sit  twiddling  his 
thumbs  in  an  old  box  reeking  with  the 
fumes  of  gasoline,  while  a  paid  engineer 
sweats  at  the  ill-smelling  motor  and  a 
professional  navigator  lords  it  over  the 
amateur  crew.  You  will  hear  of  the 
sleepless  nights  and  the  foodless  days 
that  are  the  rule,  for  the  unsteady  boats 
rock  and  pitch  at  the  least  bit  of  swell, 
and  your  informant  will  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  there  can  be  no  attraction  what- 
soever in  such  a  contest  for  the  man  of 
active  habits  who  likes  to  do  things  for 
himself. 

But  all  this  is  prejudice,  pure  and 
simple,  when  it  is  not  actual  ignorance. 
Granted  that  every  yachtsman  wants  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  running  of  a  boat 
on  which  he  is  racing,  what  prevents  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  professional? 
More  and  more  every  year  amateurs  are 
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learning  to  handle  their  own  engines  and 
to  navigate  their  own  ships.  There  are 
now  many  good  yachtsmen  of  a  mechan- 
ical trend  of  mind  who  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  fuss  with  a  motor,  and  the 
number  of  Corinthians  who  understand 
pilot  water  and  even  deep  sea  navigation 
is  increasing  daily.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  Messrs.  Day,  Thurber  and  Good- 
win, three  amateurs,  took  the  little  auxil- 
iary yawl  Sea  Bird  safely  across  the 
ocean,  and  more  recently  Vice-Com- 
modore Samuel  Cochrane,  of  the  Benson- 
hurst  Yacht  Club,  raced  his  forty-foot 
cruiser  Eronel  from  New  York  to  Hali- 
fax, with  no  other  assistance  than  Cor- 
inthians. And  these  are  but  two  of 
many  similar  instances  which  might  be 
cited. 

Of  course  the  sport  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. It  was  not  until  a  very  few  years 
ago  that  a  diminutive  power  craft  able 
to  venture  safely  in  the  open  was  devised, 
and  yachtsmen  are  only  beginning  now 
to  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  themselves 
and  their  little  ships  to  take  keenly  to  a 
game  hitherto  thought  to  be  of  the  most 
reckless.  But  converts  are  coming  fast. 
A  few  venturous  spirits  demonstrated 
that  even  a  thirty-foot  cockle,  could,  if 
properly  built  for  the  purpose,  brave 
storms  at  sea  without  fear,  and  others 
are  now  falling  in  line;  the  ranks  of  the 
motor  boat  sailors  are  swelling  rapidly. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  ocean  power 
boat  racing  is  tame.  The  weather  gods 
generally  see  that  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Calm  seas  and  sunny  skies  are  sel- 
dom held  throughout  a  long  event  and 
when  fogs,  gales,  storms,  and  crashing 
waves  have  to  be  faced  in  a  miniature 
craft  I  want  to  see  the  man  who  finds 
the  situation  tedious.  A  battle  with  the 
elements  will  test  to  the  limit  a  man's 
nerve  and  ability  and  there  is  no  place 
on  board  for  the  drones  or  the  faint- 
hearted. 

The  history  of  motor  boat  racing, 
though  covering  but  a  few  short  seasons, 
is  filled  with  thrilling  experiences.  The 
trip  of  Mr.  Granberry's  Irene,  in  the 
Bermuda  contest  of  1908,  is  still  fresh 
in  mind.  Most  people  read  at  the  time 
of  the  brave  fight  put  up  by  her  plucky 
crew  against  overwhelming  odds  and 
will    remember   how   the   staunch   little 
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craft  was  brought  limping  into  Hamilton 
Harbor,  almost  disabled.  There  had 
been  no  time  to  equip  her  thoroughly  for 
the  journey,  and  when  bad  weather  was 
encountered  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  trouble 
came  fast.  Tossed  and  battered  by  ter- 
rific storms,  she  suffered  so  many  mis- 
haps that  it  was  a  wonder  she  ever  made 
port. 

More  than  once  the  untried  engine 
threatened  to  stop  altogether  and  it  was 
only  by  constant  nursing  that  it  was  kept 
going  to  the  end.  Fierce  gales  drove 
the  boat  far  off  her  course  and  covered 
skies  made  it  impossible  to  take  observa- 
tions, so  that  when  Bermuda  was  finally 
sighted  she  was  to  the  westward  of  the 
island  and  dangerous  coral  reefs  had  to 
be  crossed  with  an  engine  so  crippled  that 
it  had  to  be  fed  gasoline  out  of  a  drink- 
ing cup,  gill  by  gill.  Rest  assured  that 
it  is  not  the  good  men  who  served  on 
the  Irene  who  will  complain  of  the  mo- 
notony of  motor  boat  racing. 


SIXTY-FOOTER       CAROLINE,'      A    SPLENDID    TYPE    OF    SMALL    OCEAN    RACER    AND 
ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY  BOATS 


It  was  the  following  year,  in  the  New 
York  to  Marblehead  contest,  that  Mr. 
Gheen's  pretty  Kitcinque  went  up  in 
flames  and  then  foundered  off  Vineyard 
Sound,  leaving  her  crew  of  five  to  save 
themselves  as  best  they  might  in  a  dinghy 
that  would  only  hold  three.  The  other 
two  had  to  take  to  the  water,  resting  on 
the  gunwales  and  awaiting  the  help 
which  came  in  the  shape  of  a  trading 
schooner,  only  after  the  men  had  begun 
to  lose  hope  of  being  rescued. 

It  was  a  leaking  connection  which 
caused  the  trouble.  Gasoline  flowed  into 
the  bilge  and  a  spark  ignited  it.  With 
reckless  unconcern  to  danger  the  men 
fought  the  conflagration  and  stubbornly 
refused  to  abandon  the  craft  until  the 
fire  got  beyond  control  and  began  to  as- 
sail the  big  tanks  containing  over  two 
hundred  gallons  of  the  explosive  fuel. 
Then  they  realized  that  no  power  on 
earth  could  save  the  doomed  craft,  so 
they  threw  a  compass  and  some  drink- 
ing water  into  the  tender  and  cast  loose. 
It  was  none  too  soon.  They  had  hardly 
gone  fifty  yards  when  a  terrific  explo- 
sion occurred  and  great  jets  of  flame 
shot  up  into  the  air  to  the  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet.  Then  came  a  sizz- 
ling, gurgling  sound,  as  the  water  closed 
in  on  the  charred  remains  of  the  hull — 
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and  darkness.  It  was  the  navigator  of 
the  Kitcinque,  an  amateur,  by  the  way, 
who  said  afterward  that  he  would  not 
have  missed  the  experience  for  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  that  he  would  not  care 
to  go  through  it  again  for  ten  thousand. 
Try  to  tell  him  that  the  sport  lacks 
excitement. 

In  the  Marblehead-New  York  race  of 
1908  the  writer  was  aboard  the  first 
Eronelj  a  tiny  thirty-foot  cruiser  of  only 
five  horsepower,  and  will  not  soon  forget 
the  event.  The  crossing  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  was  made  without  adventure, 
although  a  storm  was  gathering  and  the 
sea  quite  rough,  but  off  Cape  Cod  heavy 
banks  of  fog  began  to  roll  in  from  the 
east  and  before  long  it  was  so  thick  as 
to  shut  out  every  sign  of  the  nearby 
land.  Compass  and  lead  line  helped  to 
reach  Chatham  safely  and  it  then  became 
necessary  to  decide  on  whether  to  make 
a  short  cut  by  Monomoy,  as  anticipated, 
or  prudently  hold  to  the  ship  channel  and 
follow  the  safer  and  longer  route  around 
the  light  vessels.  Breakers  were  crash- 
ing over  the  shoals,  and  night  had  fallen, 
black  and  forbidding,  so  that  the  short 
route  presented  all  manner  of  risks,  but 
Mr.  Cochrane  is  nothing  if  not  a  fearless 
sailor,  and  he  hardly  hesitated  before 
taking  it. 
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If  anyone  wants 
a  stirring,  palpitat- 
ing experience,  let 
him  try  shooting 
breakers  in  a  dense 
fog,  on  a  dark 
night,  over  shallow 
sandbars.  Mono- 
moy  Light  was  in- 
visible and  it  was 
impossible  to  ascer- 
tain its  location 
and  distance  accu- 
rately by  the  fog 
signal.  The  first 
line  of  breakers 
had  hardly  been 
weathered  when  a 
sudden  jolt  threw 
everyone  face 
down,  and  the 
Eronel  listed  heav- 
ily to  port,  nearly 
tumbling  the 
helmsman  over- 
board. Then  water 
poured  over  the 
side  in  a  regular 
cataract  and  it 
looked  like  the  end. 


IN  EXTREMELY  ROUGH  WEATHER  THE 
BUNK  IN  THE  CABIN  OF  A  SMALL 
POWER  BOAT  IS  DANGEROUS  AND  THE 
MEN    ARE    HUDDLED    IN    THE    COCKPIT 


wave  lifted  the 
hull  enough  for 
the  revolving  pro- 
peller to  hurl  it 
forward  a  few 
feet,  and  so  lifting 
and  bumping  with 
every  sea  Eronel 
gradually  worked 
herself  off  into 
deep  water. 

But  trouble  had 
only  just  started. 
A  gale  was  blow- 
ing head-on,  in 
Vineyard  Sound, 
and  great  crested 
waves  swept  be- 
fore it,  curling 
over  the  bow  be- 
fore the  little  craft 
had  a  chance  to 
rise  to  them,  and 
smashing  on  the 
deck  with  furious 
force.  The  cabin 
was  untenable,  and 
all   but   the   steers- 


Luckily  the  engine 


man  who  was 
lashed  to  the  stanchion,  lay  in  oilskins 
never  wavered.  Two  of  the  men  rushed  on  the  cockpit  flooring,  deluged  by  spray 
forward  at  the  risk  of  being  washed  off  and  green  water.  No  one  moved  except 
and  so  lightened  the  stern.     The  next     to  relieve  the  man  at  the  wheel. 


A  RAINSOAKED  GALE  MAKES  THINGS  VERY  UNCOMFORTABLE  ON  BOARD  A 

SMALL  POWER  BOAT 
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THE    OUTING    MAGAZINE 


DANGEROUS  COURSES  ARE  OFTEN   COVERED,   CHART 
IN    HAND,    SOUNDING   EVERY   FEW    MINUTES 


Under  the  constant  flood,  the  side 
lights  soon  went  out  and  the  binnacle 
light  followed.  It  was  impossible  to  re- 
kindle them  in  such  weather  and  it  was 
a  case  of  sighting  the  compass  by  the 
quick  flash  of  a  struck  match,  taking  a 
star  to  follow,  and  repeating  the  opera- 
tion at  every  change  of  helmsman. 

Off  Cross  Rip  one  of  the  Boston  liners 
overtook  us  and  I  hope  never  to  have 
such  a  close  call  again.  Unable  to  see 
us,  the  big  vessel  bore  straight  down  on 
us  and  there  was  no  getting  out  of  her 
way.  A  red  coston  was  the  only  thing 
that  saved  us  from  annihilation.  As  the 
signal  flared  up  the  great  hull  lurched 
heavily  to  one  side,  just  in  time  to  avoid 


striking  us,  but  she  passed 
so  close  that  we  could  have 
touched  her  by  stretching 
out  an  arm. 

Another  exciting  race  was 
that  from  New  York  to 
Halifax,  last  July,  which 
the  writer  witnessed  from 
the  deck  of  Eronel  II.  The 
run  was  comparatively  un- 
eventful until  Cape  Sable 
had  been  left  behind,  but 
off  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  a 
bad  storm  came  up.  The 
wind  began  to  freshen  at 
noon,  the  sea  rose  fast,  and 
conditions  became  steadily 
worse  all  day  until,  by  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  the  wind 
had  attained  a  velocity  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour  and  the 
waves  were  fifteen  feet 
high.  This  may  not  convey 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
danger  to  the  landsman,  but 
anyone  who  has  sailed  at  all 
will  understand  how  preca- 
rious was  the  situation. 
Things  looked  so  ugly  that 
part  of  the  crew  were  for 
seeking  shelter  in  some  har- 
bor, fearful  that  so  small  a 
boat  as  Eronel  could  not 
live  in  such  weather. 

It  was  a  choice  of  two 
evils,  however,  for  to  ap- 
proach a  rock-scarred  shore 
in  the  inky  darkness  and 
look  for  an  unknown  port 
in  the  heavy  seaway  was  to  court 
destruction.  Numberless  ledges  stretch 
out  hungry  arms  all  along  the  coast,  and 
if  a  boat  strikes  one  even  the  hardiest 
swimmer  has  small  hope  of  saving  him- 
self. A  short  consultation  was  held  by 
the  two  navigators  and  they  soon  decided 
to  brave  the  open,  and  lay-to  under  sea 
anchors,  if  necessary,  rather  than  risk  the 
rocks  and  breakers.  The  course  was  al- 
tered accordingly. 

The  five  hours  that  followed  will 
probably  be  remembered  to  his  dying  day 
by  every  man  on  the  Eronel.  Pitched 
high  on  the  top  of  a  mountainous  wave, 
the  little  craft  would  sway  drunkenly 
for   a  second   or   two   and   then  plunge 
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down  the  steep  incline  at 
vertiginous  speed,  beyond 
control  of  rudder  and  yaw- 
ing hard,  until  the  broken 
top  of  the  wave  smashed 
amidships  with  the  force  of 
a  battering  ram,  and  the 
boat,  shivering  under  the 
terrific  blow,  fell  back  slug- 
gishly in  the  trough,  only  to 
be  lifted  again  a  few  sec- 
onds later  and  repeat  the 
performance.  At  times  she 
leaned  so  heavily  that  water 
came  in  over  the  side. 

Huddled  together  on 
deck,  clinging  to  rail  or 
stanchion,  the  men  stood  si- 
lent and  anxious,  trying 
hard  to  keep  their  footing 
and  all  unmindful  of  the 
gale-driven  scud  that 
stung  the  cheek  like  a  whip- 
lash, or  of  the  drenching 
avalanche  that  poured  over 
them  with  every  wave. 
Death  stared  the  crew 
straight  in  the  face,  that 
night,  for  it  was  in  the 
minds  of  all  that  the  craft 
would  not  long  stand  the 
terrific  pounding. 

Dawn  came  at  last,  gray 
and  ugly,  but  it  brought  no 
solace.  The  sea  still  ran 
high,  and  fog,  the  greatest 
dread  of  the  mariner,  had 
closed  in  tight.  No  mark 
had  been  sighted  since  pass- 
ing Little  Hope  Light  at  nine  o'clock  the 
previous  evening,  and  the  crazy  steering 
that  had  followed,  with  the  boat  yawing 
irresistibly  right  and  left,  made  it  impos- 
sible accurately  to  estimate  the  where- 
abouts. On  dead  reckoning  it  was  fig- 
ured that  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  had 
been  reached,  but  how  far  we  were  from 
shore  remained  an  open  question,  and 
against  the  howling  wind  there  was  no 
hope  of  hearing  the  fog  signals.  When 
it  is  considered  that  to  make  Halifax 
one  must  round  the  deadly  Sambro 
ledges,  extending  several  miles  out  to 
sea,  the  danger  will  be  realized. 

Providence  came  to  the  rescue  around 
five  o'clock  in  the  form  of  a  buoy,  one 


EAGERLY 
FALL 


SEARCHING   THE    HORIZON    FOR    A    LAND- 
TOW  ARD  THE  END  OF  A   LONG  RACE 

of  the  tall  thirty-foot  structures  that 
mark  the  forty-fathom  line  all  along  the 
coast.  The  worn,  exhausted  crew,  hailed 
it  with  a  cry  of  joy.  Here,  at  last,  was 
a  safe  point  of  departure.  It  could  only 
be  one  of  the  two  buoys  off  Halifax,  and 
laying  a  course  that  would  keep  us  clear 
of  obstructions  from  either,  we  turned 
landward  and  advanced  at  half  speed, 
heaving  the  lead  every  few  hundred 
yards.  A  dozen  soundings  enabled  us  to 
ascertain  positively  that  we  were  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  entrance  and  we  pro- 
ceeded again  at  full  speed,  but  not  until 
we  had  left  Chimbucto  Head  well  astern 
did  the  fog  lift  enough  to  show  us  a  sight 
of  land. 


SAILS  COUNT  WHEN  THE  ENGINE  FAILS,  AND  ALSO  STEADY  THE  BOAT  IN  A 

SIDE  SWELL 


A  hair-raising  experience  was  that  of 
Mr.  F.  M.  Dennis,  on  his  sixty-footer 
Caroline,  in  the  same  race.  He  escaped 
the  worst  of  the  storm,  thanks  to  being 
well  in  the  lead,  but  he  did  not  get  off 
scot  free.  Recklessly  taking  a  short  cut 
over  the  Sambro  ledges,  a  thing  one 
could  hardly  do  once  in  ten  in  such 
weather  without  being  wrecked,  he  got 
in  the  breakers  and  was  having  a  bad 
time  of  it,  when  the  steering  gear  parted 
with  a  snap,  and  the  Caroline,  suddenly 
unmanageable,  began  to  run  in  circles. 
Snarling  points  of  rock  jutted  out  of  the 
water  on  every  side  and  how  the  boat 
missed  piling  on  top  of  them  heaven  only 
knowTs.  But  miss  she  did,  by  a  miracle, 
and  a  competent  crew,  jumping  without 
hesitation  into  action,  repaired  the  dam- 
age in  a  few  minutes  and  a  catastrophe 
was  averted.  An  hour  later  the  Caro- 
line had  crossed  the  line  a  winner. 

Marine  engines  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  degree  of  reliability,  these  days, 
that  one  seldom  hears  of  a  complete 
breakdown,  but  even  at  that  the  danger 
of  a  boat  being  helplessly  crippled  off 
shore  is  ever  among  the  possibilities,  and 
in  traveling  unfrequented  water,  as  is 
often  done  in  ocean  races,  such  an  occur- 
rence might  easily  result  in  a  tragedy. 
I  mind  a  recent  contest  in  which  one  of 
the  boats  was  disabled  off  Chatham,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile   from   a  shoal   that  it 
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would  have  been  fatal  to  strike  in  heavy 
weather.  Fortunately  the  sea  was  calm, 
but  the  craft  lay  at  anchor  for  several 
hours,  with  signals  of  distress  flying,  be- 
fore assistance  came. 

It  was  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  to  allow  power  boats  to  carry 
sails  in  ocean  racing,  for  it  gives  them  a 
better  chance  to  reach  safety  in  case  of 
mishap.  With  canvas  to  fall  back  upon 
one  is  not  absolutely  powerless.  And 
crews  find  the  innovation  pleasing,  for  it 
gives  them  added  occupation  during  the 
hours  of  watch.  Sails  also  have  the  ten- 
dency to  steady  a  craft,  in  a  side  swell, 
and  minimize  the  roll. 

Compass  troubles  are  frequent  on 
board  a  power  boat  and  in  many  in- 
stances have  come  very  near  having  seri- 
ous consequences.  Mr.  Giles,  owner  of 
the  Elmo  II,  had  an  experience  that  un- 
der different  circumstances  might  have 
wrecked  his  craft.  In  the  last  Cornfield 
race  he  had  sighted  the  lightship  and  was 
heading  straight  for  it  when  he  began  to 
notice  that  the  compass  was  swinging 
gradually  around.  From  east  by  north 
it  went  slowly  to  east  and  then  to  south- 
east. 

He  thought  at  first  it  was  due  to  the 
tide  carrying  him  down  and  didn't 
bother  about  it,  but  after  a  while  he  real- 
ized the  deviation  was  too  great  and  he 
called  to  one  of  the  crew  to  look  around 


A  LUNCH  IN  A  SHELTERED  CORNER  OF  THE  DECK   IN  THE  NEW  YORK- 
HALIFAX  RACE 


for  the  cause.  The  man  soon  found  it. 
A  lantern  hoisted  at  the  masthead  had 
broken  from  its  lashings  and  gradually 
worked  down  the  stay  until  near  enough 
to  the  compass  to  affect  it.  Had  not  the 
lightship  been  in  sight  the  change  of 
course  would  hardly  have  been  observed 
and  there  is  no  telling  where  the  boat 
might  have  landed. 

Aboard  the  Kittrois,  in  the  Marble- 
head  race  of  1909,  something  very  simi- 
lar happened.  While  passing  Block  Is- 
land a  screwdriver  had  to  be  used  and  it 
was  inadvertently  dropped  beside  the 
helmsman.  To  the  surprise  of  everyone, 
when  Vineyard  Sound  lightship  was 
raised  it  was  off  the  starboard  bow  in- 
stead of  being  well  to  port.  The  true 
course  had  been  accurately  held  and 
everyone  knew  something  must  be  wrong. 
A  search  was  instituted  and  the  offend- 
ing screwdriver  discovered,  hidden  un- 
der a  sweater. 

The  most  curious  episode  of  the  lot 
I  witnessed  on  another  trip.  In  some 
unaccountable  way  the  jewel  upon 
which  the  compass  rested  was  broken 
during  a  storm,  and  though  the  dial 
seemed  to  rotate  as  usual,  it  really 
caught,  at  times,  and  failed  to  round 
against  the  boat.  We  had  been  skirt- 
ing the  outward  coast  of  Long  Island 
for  about  four  hours  in  a  dense  fog  and 
should  have  been  about  three  miles  off 


shore  when  one  of  those  unexplainable 
impulses  which  prompt  us  now  and  then 
without  apparent  reason  urged  me  to 
climb  out  on  the  turtle  deck  and  act  as 
lookout.  I  had  been  on  watch  before 
the  fog  closed  in  and  knew  positively 
that  our  bearing  at  the  time,  and  our 
course  since,  had  been  right. 

Nevertheless,  almost  unwittingly,  I 
yielded  to  the  impulse.  I  had  not  been 
forward  more  than  thirty  seconds  when 
my  heart  jumped  into  my  mouth.  Dead 
ahead,  not  twenty  yards  away,  four  or 
five  black  caps,  the  vanguard  of  a  rocky 
shore  near  Montauk,  had  suddenly 
loomed  into  view.  The  reverse  lever 
stopped  us  in  time  and  we  backed  care- 
fully into  deep  water,  but  had  I  hesi- 
tated at  all,  or  had  it  been  dark,  noth- 
ing on  earth  could  have  saved  us  from 
running  aground  among  the  breakers  at 
full  speed. 

So  well  have  skippers  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  dangers  from  compass  va- 
garies that  two  and  even  three  instru- 
ments are  generally  carried  on  various 
parts  of  the  boat.  In  the  quoted  in- 
stance we  had  a  standard  on  the  after 
deck  and  thereafter  stationed  a  man  be- 
side it  with  instructions  to  warn  the 
steersman  every  time  he  swerved  from 
the  course. 

Motor  boat  racing,  in  spite  of  its 
hardships  and  dangers,  is  far  from  being 
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all  work  and  no  pleasure.  There  are 
many  days  when  the  water  is  mirror- 
like, the  sky  cloudless,  and  the  air  keen 
with  the  scent  of  the  sea.  Particularly 
after  the  wear  of  a  fight  with  the  ele- 
ments, nothing  more  luxurious  and  de- 
lightful can  be  imagined  than  to  stretch 
lazily  on  deck,  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  take  a  well  earned  rest,  reading, 
smoking,  or  chatting  pleasantly  with 
one's    shipmates.      And,    oh!    for    those 


wonderful  nights  at  sea,  when  heaven  is 
hung  with  myriads  of  stars  and  the  boat 
plows  swiftly  through  the  phosphor- 
escent water,  leaving  behind  a  silvery 
wake,  while  one  listens  to  the  drowsy 
monotone  of  the  soft  running  motor — 
and  dreams. 

But  rain  or  shine,  fair  weather  or 
foul,  there  are  not  many  dull  hours  for 
the  man  who  seeks  sport,  or  glory,  cours- 
ing the  ocean  in  a  small  power  craft. 


SPEED  OF  SMALL  BULLETS 


WHAT  is  the  highest  velocity  that 
has  been  reached  with  small 
arms?  The  .28  caliber  Ross 
sporting  rifle  starts  its  bullet  at  a  speed 
of  thirty-one  hundred  feet  a  second.  Pri- 
vate experimenters  have  made  .22  caliber 
rifles  of  still  higher  speed.  Mr.  A.  O. 
Niedner  necks  down  a  .32-40  shell  to 
.22,  loads  it  with  a  jacketed  sharp-point 
bullet  and  a  stiff  charge  of  nitro,  and 
gets  a  muzzle  velocity  of  about  thirty- 
three  hundred  feet,  along  with  fine  ac- 
curacy. Sir  James  Ross  has  made  a 
larger  experimental   rifle  that  developed 


an    initial    velicity    of    thirty-seven    hun- 
dred feet  a  second. 

The  main  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in 
such  cases  is  to  keep  down  the  breech 
pressure  so  as  not  to  pierce  primers, 
burst  shells,  and  injure  the  gun.  The 
only  way  this  can  be  done,  with  such 
explosives  as  we  now  have,  is  to  make 
the  cartridge  shell  so  large  that  there  is 
a  considerable  air-space  left,  in  which  the 
powder  can  expand  gradually  rather 
than  bring  its  full  force  to  bear  at  once. 
If  the  shell  were  packed  full,  the  pow- 
der would  deteriorate. 


WHISTLING  THEM   IN  TO  THE  DECOYS 


WANDERERS  OF  THE  WIND 

By   PERCY  M.  CUSHING 


Illustrated  with   Photographs 


Uncle  Josh's    Tales — An  Echo    of  the  Days    When    There   Were 
Shore  Birds  Enough  and  to  Spare 


==^WEE — t  w  e  e — two !  out- 
land,  coastwise,  south 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
gulf;  west  through  the 
low  country  from  Cape 
Cod  to  the  Rockies,  then 
west  again  to  the  Pacific,  they  are  call- 
ing. For  the  month  is  September,  and 
far  in  the  Northland  something  is  stir- 
ring, unseen  as  yet,  unfelt  save  faintly 
in  the  smell  of  the  wind,  sensed  only  by 
the  things  of  the  wild.  Twee — twee — - 
two,  they  are  calling,  for  to  them  has 
come  forewarning  of  that  which  will  not 
reach  the  blunted  sensibilities  of  man  for 
another  fortnight — the  soundless  rustle 
of  autumn's  new  red  dress. 

"An'  when  they  begin  to  come  daown," 
as  Uncle  Josh  expressed  it  once,  "there's 
hell  a  snortin'  in  this  here  shanty  o' 
mine,  for  I  ain't  going  to  sit  listenin'  to 
'em  whistlin'  at  me,  sassy  like,  'thout  I 


gets  even  whistlin'  back  jest  as  sassy. 
And  oh  p-shaw!"  he  added,  "this 
a-callin'  'em  shore  burds  is  all  a  monkey, 
because  oncet  when  I  was  out  West,  I 
see  a  whole  swad  of  'em  holding  a 
church  fair  in  a  pond  hole  in  a  wheat- 
field.  Shore  burds?  Oh,  p-shaw. 
They're  just  a  mob  o'  pert  little  cusses, 
chock  a  block  of  the  all-firedest  gunnin' 
fun  in  creation,  that's  what  they  be." 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Uncle  Josh 
the  all-firedest  gunning  fun  in  creation 
held  some  significance,  especially  when 
you  knew  that  in  the  times  gone  by  fifty 
geese  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  ducks  in  a 
day  had  been  nothing  to  the  old  fellow. 

"But  them  wild  fowl  don't  go  a 
whistlin'  at  you  like  these  here  shore 
burds  do,"  explained  Uncle  Josh.  "It's 
the  right  pert  sassiness  of  a  summer  yal- 
lerleg  that  makes  you  want  to  twist  his 
bill  for  him.     Why— why " 
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But  at  this  point  Uncle  Josh's  emo- 
tions always  got  away  from  him  and 
were  soon  joined  by  his  veracity.  And 
after  that  had  happened  you  found  him 
at  his  best. 

When  I  first  met  Uncle  Josh  he  was 
an  old  man.  He  had  been  an  old  man 
ever  since  anyone  could  remember. 
Spare  of  build,  slightly  stoop  shouldered, 
the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  missing  from 
a  charge  of  duck  shot,  two  toes  gone 
from  the  right  foot  to  the  same  fate,  his 


mosquitoes  and  listening  to  the  old  man's 
drawling  treble. 

"Tain't  like  it  used  to  be,  b'guy,  along 
this  beach.  Why  I  remember  when 
there  was  so  many  yaller  leg  here  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  go  out  'thout  a  gun. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  I  sneaked  up  on 
a  white  bar  just  out  there  from  this 
shanty.  It  was  the  first  of  the  ebb  tide, 
and  there  wasn't  only  about  ten  feet  of 
the  bar  uncovered,  an'  that  ten  feet  was 
solid  burds,  two  layers  deep.     They  was 


WAITING  FOR  THEM.  AS  THEY  SWING  IN  OVER  THE  MARSH 


shrewd  gray  eyes  peering  kindly  out 
from  under  shaggy  brows,  and  the  lurk 
of  dry  humor  in  the  wrinkles  of  his 
weather  beaten  face  and  long  gray  beard, 
he  could  bring  the  thrill  of  the  open 
marshes  to  any  man  when  he  shouldered 
his  ancient  muzzle  loader  and  said,  "Git 
a  goin',  boys;  it's  makin'  day." 

We  had  gone  to  the  beach  shore  bird 
shooting,  Quinker  and  I,  and  there  one 
night  we  found  Uncle  Josh  in  his 
"gunnin'  shack."  Uncle  Josh  was 
"snipin'  hisself,"  he  told  us,  and  added 
that  there  "wa'n't  no  burds  a-flyin'  to 
speak  of."  That  opened  a  way  for  fur- 
ther conversation,  so  we  sat  ourselves 
down  on  Uncle  Josh's  doorstep,  watched 
the  riding  light  of  our  sloop  twinkling 
in  the  darkness  offshore  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,    and    occupied    our   time   brushing 


lightin'  on  each  other's  backs.  I  rammed 
daown  about  two  handful  of  shot  in  Mi- 
randy,  my  old  muzzle  loader,  and  took 
a  good  aim  where  the  burds  was  thickest. 
Then  I  pulled  both  barrels  to  oncet,  and 
when  I  got  done  pickin'  myself  outen 
the  water,  I  finished  up  the  job  by  pickin' 
up  eighty-six  burds,  countin'  the  cripples 
I  ketched  an'  pulled  the  heads  off'n. 
And  that's  true,  too." 

"Nothing  like  that  now-a-days,"  said 
Quinker.  "I  don't  believe  I've  killed 
eighty-six  yellow  legs  in  the  last  five 
years,  even  counting  the  cripples  whose 
heads  I've  pulled  off  and  whose  heads  I 
aven  t. 
"They  wa'n't  yeller  leg,"  corrected 
Uncle  Josh.  "They  was  black  breast 
plover.  But  yaller  leg,  by  cripes,  I've 
killed  a  pile  of  'em,  too. 
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"One  week  a  feller  they  called  Mr. 
Lorillard  was  over  here  a  gunnin'.  And 
he  knovved  it  all,  he  did.  I  guess  he 
killed  'baout  six  burds  in  four  days,  and 
seein'  he  wasn't  makin'  out  good,  I  of- 
fered my  services  to  him. 

'No,'  says  he,  'I  don't  need  'em.' 

"Well,  that  riled  me  considerable,  so 
next  mornin'  I  went  daown  to  the  snipe 
pond  and  built  me  a  little  blind  across 
the  pond  from  hisn.  I  wasn't  gunnin', 
so  I  didn't  take  no  gun  nor  no  stool,  but 


blind  so's  he  can  git  to  it  'thout  scarin' 
up  the  burds.  An'  he  was  the  maddest 
man  I  ever  see. 

"  'Look  a  here,'  he  says,  'I  can't  sport- 
in'like  shoot  these  burds  from  your 
blind,  but  if  you'll  come  over  t'  mine 
and  whistle  'em  over  there,  I'll  hire  you 
for  ten  dollars  a  day.'  An' — well,  I 
done  it." 

We  absorbed  this  with  the  proper  men- 
tal antidotes,  for  we  did  not  know  Uncle 
Josh  as  yet.     Later  we  learned.     Next 


WHEN   THEY  ARE   CLOSE  ENOUGH — TUST   SIT   UP  AND   SHOOT 


I  just  sit  there.  An'  pretty  soon  I  see  a 
flock  of  winter  burds,  them  old  yaller- 
leg,  you  know,  and  I  waited  till  they 
got  almost  in  to  this  Lorillard  man,  then 
I  begin  to  whistle. 

"Soon  as  I  pipes  up,  that  flock  of 
burds  sits  back  on  its  haunches  and 
pretty  near  breaks  thar  necks  tryin'  to 
stop  'emselves  quick  enough.  Then  they 
head  straight  over  to  me  an'  lights  right 
out  in  front  of  my  little  blind.  Pretty 
soon,  along  comes  another  flock,  an'  I 
whistles  'em  in  to  the  first  bunch,  and  in 
'baout  half  an  hour  I  has  every  burd  on. 
the  bay  sittin'  right  out  there  in  front, 
feedin'  as  gentle  as  a  flock  o'  tame,  old 
cows. 

"I  see  this  Mr.  Lorillard  lookin'  an' 
lookin'  an'  after  a  little  while  he  gets  up 
an'   makes   a  sneak   'raound   behind   my 


we  requested  his  clairvoyance  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  sport  in  the  morning. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  dunno,  but  I 
guess  I  could  easy  enough  eat,  'thout  any 
help,  all  the  big  burds  you  get  to-mor- 
row. It's  been  'a  blowin'  from  the 
nor'ard  for  nigh  a  week,  and  the  tide's 
been  low,  so  all  the  big  snipe  has  had 
plenty  of  feedin'  graound  on  the  bars, 
and  they'se  been  scattered  all  over  the 
bay.  Ain't  many  been  usin'  the  snipe 
ponds  with  this  low  water." 

"But "we  began.  Then  we  stopped. 

There  was  nothing  else  left  to  do. 
Uncle  Josh  was  started  again,  and  he 
waved  away  our  question. 

"Speakin'  of  low  tides,"  he  trebled, 
"reminds  me  of  one  day  over  on  the 
north  shore.  The  tide  was  so  low  all 
the  mud  was  a  showin'  a  hundred  yard 
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offshore.  And  I  went  snoopin'  daown 
there  t'  see  if  there  was  a  chance  of  a 
mess  of  burds. 

"Pretty  soon  I  see  a-comin'  a  flock  of 
fourteen  yaller  leg.  I  just  squat  down 
an'  whistled  'em  araound  an'  when  they 
got  good  and  close,  b'guy,  I  up  and 
reached  out  with  my  old  muzzle  loader 
about  seventeen  rod,  and  I  give  it  to  'em. 
And,  b'guy,  I  killed  the  whole  flock,  an' 
that's  true,  too." 

That  was  just  a  beginning  for  Uncle 
Josh.  Hours  drifted  away.  The  drone 
of  countless  mosquitoes  mingled  sleepily 
with  the  quaver  of  his  creaky  voice.  Our 
pipes  glowed,  died  out,  and  were  refilled 
to  glow  again.  Then  gradually  into  our 
ears  grew  another  sound — at  first  gentle, 
intermittent,  crooning,  later  an  ominous, 
hoarse  murmur,  ever  increasing.  The 
sand  about  Uncle  Josh's  doorway  stirred 
beneath  our  feet. 

'Along  come  five  single  burds,  fol- 
lered  by  a  flock  of  two  more !"  Sud- 
denly Uncle  Josh  stopped  short  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  his  favorite  and  endless 
stories,  and  stood  up,  face  turned  south- 
ward toward  the  ragged  skyline  of  sand 
dunes  that  showed  uncertainly  distant  in 
the  moonlight,  which  had  now  grown 
dimmer. 

"Feel  it?"  he  asked,  a  new  tone  in 
his  voice.  "Catch  it  on  your  face  and  in 
your  nose?"  he  exclaimed,  sniffing  the 
air.  "I've  heard  it  a  comin'  half  an 
hour.  An'  now  I  can  smell  it.  The 
surf  's  beginnin'  to  pound  over  there  be- 
hind the  sand  hills,  and  we're  going  to 
have  a  sou'easter,  an'  a  good  one,  before 
mornin'." 

Standing  ourselves  now,  we  could 
catch  the  damp,  salt  smell  in  the  air  and 
feel  a  faint,  cool  wind  on  our  faces. 
Then  the  meaning  of  the  crooning 
sound,  that  was  now  a  steady,  moaning 
roar,  came  to  us.  It  was  the  lift  of  the 
gathering  surf  on  the  outer  rib  of  the 
beach. 

Uncle  Josh  was  staring  overhead. 

"Mistin'  up  already,"  he  commented. 
"I  knowed  this  last  week  was  a  weather 
breeder.     We're  going  to  catch  it  now." 

Then  suddenly  he  turned  on  us,  and 
we  caught  the  gleam  in  his  face  in  the 
lantern  light  from  the  open  door. 

"There'll  be  burds  aplenty  when  this 


strikes,"  he  chuckled.  "I'll  go  with  you, 
boys,  to-morrow  if  you  want." 

"Good,"  we  chorused,  for  our  in- 
stincts had  caught  the  spirit  of  this  old 
man  and  warned  us  that  to  refuse  his 
offer  might  be  casting  away  an  experi- 
ence that  would  be  worth  while. 

"All  right,"  he  finished;  "you  boys 
might  jes'  well  go  aboard  your  boat, 
give  her  some  more  cable,  an'  turn  in, 
for  I'll  be  startin'  early,  an'  when  I  stop 
for  you,  you  want  to  be  all  ready." 

He  closed  the  door  of  his  shack  after 
him,  and  we  turned  down  to  the  shore 
where  our  sharpie  was  pulled  up. 

"Gosh,"  exclaimed  Quinker,  "that  old 
man's  the  real  stuff.  I'll  bet  we  get 
some  shooting  to-morrow." 

A  southeast  gale  was  piling  the  night 
thick  in  upon  us,  and  the  sky  was  dead 
black,  when  we  crept  out  into  the  cock- 
pit to  a  creaky  voice  that  called :  "Might 
jes'  as  well  get  up  if  you're  goin' 
gunnin'." 

Quinker  began  groping  for  the  oil 
stove,  but  Uncle  Josh  stopped  him. 
"Breakfast  's  all  waitin'  in  the  shanty," 
he  said.  "Git  your  guns  and  shells  and 
stool  and  pile  into  my  sharpie  here." 

Uncle  Josh  was  good  as  his  word. 
The  table  in  the  shack  was  set  for  three, 
the  coffee  pot  was  steaming,  and  the 
frying-pan  smoking  with  bacon  and 
potatoes. 

"Naow,"  said  Uncle  Josh  as  we  fin- 
ished, "this  here  is  a  first-class  mornin', 
and  you  boys  want  to  shoot  straight. 
You'll  get  plenty  chances.     Come  on." 

I  looked  at  the  empty  plates  on  the 
table,  and  my  hand  stole  involuntarily 
to  my  pocket.  But  Quinker  had  caught 
something  in  the  old  man's  eye,  and  he 
shook  his  head  at  me  quietly. 

"He  don't  want  his  pay  that  way,"  he 
whispered  to  me  outside.  "If  he  gives 
us  shooting,  we  mustn't  make  a  mess  of 
it,  that's  all." 

I  nodded.  Uncle  Josh  led  the  way 
back  to  his  roomy  sharpie,  we  got  in, 
the  old  man  took  one  pair  of  oars, 
Quinker  another,  and  with  the  wind 
snatching  the  tops  off  the  waves  in  the 
gloom  about  us,  we  pulled  about  into  the 
first  sullen  gray  of  an  awakening  east. 

Inshore  of  us,  a  few  yards,  the  bank 
loomed   vaguely,    a   continuity   of   half- 


CARRYING  THE  WOODEN  ONES 


obscured  rushes  which  all  looked  alike  to 
me.  But  not  so  to  Uncle  Josh.  After 
twenty  minutes  of  silent  pulling,  he  ob- 
served that  the  mouth  of  the  creek  was 
just  behind  the  next  point  of  sedge,  and 
a  moment  later  proved  his  assertion  by 
turning  sharply  inshore,  while  the  dark 
lines  of  the  rushes  quickly  surrounded 
us.  Then  there  was  a  slow,  squdging, 
rustling  noise  as  the  flat-bottomed  boat 
grounded  in  the  marsh  grass  and  mud, 
and  "Here  we  be,"  said  Uncle  Josh. 

The  water  was  knee  deep  and  cold  as 
we  sloshed  overboard  into  it.  We  were 
not  wearing  boots,  for  in  early  autumn 
gunning  the  heavy  rubbers  are  a  tire- 
some drag  during  the  day's  tramp. 

Blindly  over  the  tide-flooded  meadow- 


land  we  followed  the  lurching  form  of 
Uncle  Josh  as  he  splashed  and  bobbed 
in  the  darkness  ahead  of  us.  Suddenly 
the  broad,  irregular  snipe  pond  opened 
quickly  ahead,  the  still  water,  sheltered 
by  the  grass,  showing  pale  gray  in  the 
growing  light  of  the  east,  and  the  ragged 
fringe  of  meadow  sharply  defining  the 
edges.  The  water  in  the  pond  was  two 
to  six  inches  deep  at  flood  tide,  and  lay 
over  hard  mud  bottom.  At  low  tide 
most  of  this  mud  was  exposed.  The 
pond  covered  perhaps  five  acres  and  for 
miles  in  the  meadows  on  all  sides  of  it 
were  smaller  ponds.  In  it  were  two 
blinds,  circles  of  bushes  sunk  in  the  mud, 
with  soap  boxes  inside  to  sit  on. 

"I'll   shoot   with   one   of   you   in   the 
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west  bunk,"  said  Uncle  Josh.  "The 
other  can  take  the  east.  The.  east  will 
be  the  best  in  this  wind,  but  it'll  be 
'baout  even  when  I  git  to  whistlin'. 
We'll  take  turns  at  what  comes  in. 
When  it's  turn  for  the  east  bunk  I  won't 
whistle." 

Certainly  the  old  man  has  a  monstrous 
confidence  in  his  whistling.  Quinker 
and  I  tossed  a  penny,  and  Uncle  Josh 
shielded  a  match  in  his  misshapen  palms 
to  see  which  of  us  had  won.  Quinker 
had  and  he  took  the  east  bunk. 


There  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  sunrise  this 
mornin',  but  soon  as  she  gits  gray  over- 
head and  you  can  see  out  over  that  nest 
of  sandhills  to  the  south,  the  burds  '11 
begin  to  wop  into  here  in  leetle  flocks, 
like  they  always  does  in  stormy 
weather." 

Then  over  across  the  pond,  Quinker's 
blind  loomed  up  closer  than  it  had 
seemed  when  the  darkness  was  thicker. 
The  stool  that  looked  almost  out  of 
gunshot  of  our  stand  when  Uncle  Josh 
had  set  them,   became  more  clearly  de- 


THE  BLIND  NEEDN  T  BE  LARGE,  BUT  A  LITTLE  CARE  SHOULD  BE  USED  IN 

BUILDING  IT 


"Naow,"  said  Uncle  Josh,  "I'll  set 
the  stool.  Ain't  got  much  use  for  them 
tin  ones  of  yours.  I  made  these  old 
cork  ones  of  mine  myself,  and  they  sure 
is  considerable  stool." 

We  rigged  them  out,  twenty-five  to 
each  blind,  and  took  our  places  on  the 
soap  boxes  to  wait  for  daylight  and  the 
flight.  That  was  the  longest  wait  I  ever 
remember.  It  seemed  as  though  day 
couldn't  make  up  its  mind  to  come.  The 
east  still  held  its  sullenness.  Westward 
the  gloom  lingered  darkly.  The  wind 
whined  through  the  drying  grass  of  the 
September  meadowlands. 

"She's  slow,  but  she's  acomin',"  said 
Uncle  Josh,  reading  my  impatience. 
"It's    days    like    these    that's    the    best. 


fined  and  seemed  to  creep  in  toward  us 
until  they  were  ridiculously  close  and — 
what  was  that? 

Instinctively  I  hunched  forward  on 
my  soap  box,  my  eyes  straining  upward 
and  to  the  left,  my  breath  held  back  as 
I  listened.  What  was  it?  "Twee — 
twee — two !"  Then  I  heard  Uncle  Josh 
chuckle.  "Don't  git  het  up,  boy,"  he 
said.  "I  was  only  tunin'  up  under  my 
breath." 

I  chuckled,  too,  partly  with  astonish- 
ment. It  is  something  of  a  feat  to  sit 
within  two  feet  of  a  person  and  fill  him 
with  deadly  certainty  that  a  flock  of 
snipe  are  whistling  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away. 

We  had  but  ten  minutes  more  to  wait. 


AS  THEY  COME  IN   WITH  THE  SUN  BEHIND  THEM 


Then  we  were  both  hunching  forward 
in  earnest,  and  from  somewhere  in  the 
straggly  gray  beard  of  the  old  man  at 
my  side  were  coming  strange  sounds.  It 
was  not  the  three  or  four  drawn  out, 
melodiously  melancholy  calls  of  the  yel- 
low legs.  It  was  a  series  of  short,  full 
round  notes  that  burbled  close  together 
and  short.  And  from  out  of  the  gray- 
ness  of  that  storm-strewn  day  came  back 


to     us     a    series     of   short,    full    round 
whistles  that  burbled  close  and  sharp. 

Across  the  pond  I  heard  Quinker  start 
to  whistle  yellow  legs  and  stop.  The 
call  that  came  from  high  up  in  the  drab 
shreds  of  morning  was  not  familiar  to 
him.  He  gave  it  up.  And  as  often  as 
that  liquid  whistle  drifted  in  from  the 
distance,  Uncle  Josh  returned  it,  but  no 
oftener. 


'THERE,   I  GUESS  THAT  OUGHT  TO  FETCH    EM" 
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"Don't  see  him  yet,"  breathed  the 
old  man,  "but  I  got  him  a-comin', 
Curlew!" 

And  then  out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye, 
high  up  and  to  the  left,  I  caught  the 
image  of  a  large  bird  with  long,  swift- 
moving  wings,  that  flew  rapidly  an  in- 
stant, then  scaled,  then  flew  again.  At 
the  same  instant  Uncle  Josh  saw  him 
and  called.  And  then,  with  only  time 
for  the  impression  of  his  coming,  with  no 
time  for  an  analysis  of  it,  I  was  sitting 


yellow  legs — yalpers,  Uncle  Josh  called 
them.  The  old  man  did  not  whistle  and 
the  birds  swung  jauntily  in  to  Quinker. 
I  had  my  turn  to  laugh  then.  They 
waved  a  farewell  with  their  white  tail 
feathers,  and  as  they  swung  to  our  side 
I  fetched  one  of  them  down  with  a  long, 
gruelling  shot. 

"That  wan't  so  bad,"  said  Uncle  Josh, 
and  then  he  tuned  up  again,  for  out  of 
the  cloud-serried  east  more  birds  were 
coming.     They  were  what  Uncle  Josh 


THEY  LOOK   FAKY.  BUT  THE  BIRDS  DON  T   KNOW   IT 


bolt  upright,  my  gun  at  my  shoulder, 
with  forty  yards  beyond  the  barrels  a 
big  brown  bird  hovering  over  the  cork 
decoys. 

Right  barrel,  left  barrel,  a  flashing  of 
hooked,  powerful  wings  that  failed  to 
crumple,  and  then  a  crash  of  thunder 
at  my  side,  a  cloud  of  white  smoke  that 
obscured  the  view,  and  a  chuckle  in  my 
ear:  "I  reached  out  for  him  with  ole 
Mirandy  and  she  jest  naturally  fetched 
him." 

Uncle  Josh  laid  his  ancient  muzzle- 
loader  across  his  soap  box  and  sloshed 
out  to  where  a  bundle  of  brown  feathers 
lay  still  on  the  shallow  water.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  pond  I  heard  Quinker 
laugh. 

The  next  birds  were  Quinker's. 
There  was  a  pair  of  them,  old  winter 


called  "creekers,"  semi-palmated  sand- 
pipers, I  believe  is  the  correct  name. 
They  are  smaller  than  a  summer  yellow 
leg,  as  the  baymen  term  the  lesser  of 
the  two  varieties  of  yellow-shanks,  and 
their  general  plumage  is  brown,  with  a 
white  breast. 

I  noticed  instantly  Uncle  Josh  saw 
them  that  he  played  a  different  tune  in 
his  beard.  This  time  it  was  a  long 
twu-ett,  then  a  tu-et,  tu-et,  finishing 
with  another  long  twu-ett.  And  evi- 
dently it  was  just  right,  for  the  flock 
scaled  directly  past  Quinker's  stool  and 
swung  in  to  ours,  with  legs  dropped  and 
wings  backing  air  vigorously. 

"Pang!  Pang!"  said  the  smokeless, 
and  I  saw  two  of  the  little  brown  birds 
fold  up.  Then  Uncle  Josh  "reached 
out"  again  and  made  as  pretty  a  double 
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as  I  have  ever  seen,  as  the  birds  skid- 
dered  away  across  the  pond. 

"Haw-haw!"  he  clucked,  ramming 
down  another  three  ringers  of  powder 
and  a  generous  wadding  of  newspaper. 
"Mirandy's  workin'  good.  There's  only 
one  thing  ails  her.  She  can't  git  ready 
to  shoot  quick  enough  after  she's  once 
let  drive. 

"An'  that  reminds  me  of  a  time  ten 
years  ago  out  in  this  same  pond.  Along 
come  a  bunch  of  these  here  creekers  fit  to 
fill  a  bushel  basket,  and  'stid  of  waitin' 
for  'em  to  light  like  I  orter  done,  I  give 
it  to  'em  on  the  fly.  An'  jest  as  I  reached 
out,  b'guy,  a  flock  of  curlew  looms  up 
on  the  horizon  like  a  Long  Island  chick- 
en coop.  Old  Mirandy  she'd  yelped, 
and  there  was  fourteen  creekers  a-floatin' 
in  my  stool,  but  I  couldn't  git  ready  no- 
how for  them  there  curlews. 

"There  wan't  only  one  thing  left  to 
do,  so  I  done  it.  I  squat  low  in  the 
bunk,  and  begin  to  whistle,  and  the 
nearer  them  curlew  come,  the  softer  I 
whistled.  And,  of  course,  they  kept 
right  on  comin'  to  ketch  up  to  that  whis- 
tle, till  they  was  so  blame  clost  I  could 
almost  grab  'em.  Then  I  swallers  the 
whistle  complete,  and  they  shoots  right 
on  over  me  to  see  where  it's  gone.  Just 
then  I  sits  up  sudden  and  makes  an  al- 
mighty swipe  in  the  air  with  Old  Mi- 
randy. I  hardly  had  no  notion  it'd  do 
any  good,  and  one  old  he-bird  come 
down  all  a-poppin'.  An'  b'guy,  I  swiped 
so  hard,  it  run  his  old  bill  'most  clean 
through  Old  Mirandy's  stock,  and  he 
was  stickin'  fast  to  it,  so's  I  had  to  pull 
him  off.  There's  the  hole  now,  and 
that's  true,  too.     Gi-t  daown!" 

Uncle  Josh  flattened  to  the  soap  box 
like  a  hungry  python.  "Twee-twee-two," 
he  called,  "twee-twee-two."  A  flock  of 
a  dozen  yellow  legs  was  circling  over  the 
far  edge  of  the  pond,  but  as  the  first  lone- 
some note  of  the  Old  Man's  whistle 
rang  out,  they  shot  into  the  air,  swung 
in  a  short  curve,  and  started  across  to 
us.  Then  Uncle  Josh  did  a  strange 
thing.  Slipping  quietly  out  of  the  blind, 
he  crawled  quickly  to  a  bunch  of  bay- 
bushes  that  lay  a  few  yards  to  the  right, 
and  which  half-encircled  the  pond  on 
the  south.  I  saw  him  run  along  behind 
these. 


Then  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
bunch  of  birds  that  were  scaling  and 
teetering  toward  me.  They  were  just 
out  of  gunshot,  when  I  heard  a  sharp 
whistle  to  the  right.  The  birds  heard 
it,  too,  for  they  sharply  altered  their 
flight  to  the  south  of  the  pond,  paying 
no  attention  to  my  decoys.  Glancing 
over,  I  saw  Uncle  Josh  pop  his  head 
below  the  rim  of  the  bushes.  An  in- 
stant later,  he  reappeared  a  few  rods 
farther  on  and  whistled  again  just  as 
the  birds  had  about  reached  the  edge  of 
the  pond.  Again  they  swung  in  answer 
to  his  call  and  started  up  the  southeast 
rim   toward   Quinker's   blind. 

Then  for  the  first  time,  I  gathered  the 
meaning  of  the  old  wizard's  actions.  It 
had  been  Quinker's  shot  and  starting 
when  the  flock  was  yet  a  long  distance 
away  Uncle  Josh  had  made  them  follow 
him  past  my  blind  and  sixty  yards  almost 
clear  around  to  Quinker's.  And  as 
Uncle  Josh  would  say,  that's  true,  too. 
Then  Quinker  sat  up  and  dropped  three 
of  the  birds.  After  that  I  believed  the 
old  man's  yarn  about  Mr.  Lorillard. 

How  He  Learned 

"How  the  deuce  do  you  do  it?"  I  de- 
manded of  him,  when  he  came  back 
chuckling. 

"Well,  boy,"  he  returned.  "I  been 
doin'  it  for  nigh  fifty  year.  If  you  stick 
at  a  thing  long  enough,  you  can  come 
pretty  clost  to  gettin'  it  right." 

The  day  was  now  in  full  swing,  and 
flock  after  flock  of  little  brown  sand- 
pipers (teeters,  Uncle  Josh  called  them) 
flashed  over  our  decoys,  and  just  for 
amusement  the  old  man  whistled  them 
back  again  and  again  with  short,  shrill 
pipes. 

"Don't  shoot  them  little  fellers,"  he 
remarked.  "It's  like  catchin'  sea  robins. 
There's  no  use  doin'  it  'less  you're  hun- 
gry, and  not  much  use  then.  Naow, 
speakin'  of  fishin',  Mr.  Lorillard  an'  me 
used  to  have  an  a'mighty  lot  of  fun 
fishin'. 

"One  day,  b'guy,  we  didn't  have  no 
luck  at  all.  It  was  a  real  calm  day,  an' 
long  toward  noon,  I  jest  happened  to 
look  overboard.  It  was  so  clear  and 
ca'm  that  I  could  see  bottom  plain,  and 
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what  you  suppose  I  see  there?  Why,  all 
the  fish  in  the  bay  was  down  on  the  bot- 
tom havin'  a  clambake. 

"Well,  b'guy,  I  didn't  say  nothin'  to 
Mr.  Lorillard,  but  I  jest  went  ashore  in 
my  sharpie  and  I  trud  a  mess  of  clams. 
Then  I  built  a  fire  and  had  a  little  clam- 
bake of  my  own.  Then  I  went  back 
aboard  the  big  boat  an'  I  slipped  one  of 
them  baked  clams  in  my  pocket.  I  didn't 
say  nothin'  for  a  while,  but  jes'  went 
on  makin'  believe  fish.  Pretty  soon  I 
sed:  'Mr.  Lorillard,  I'll  bet  you  this 
here  worn  out  hand  line  of  mine,  against 
that  new  fish  pole  and  reel  and  contrap- 
tions of  yourn,  that  I  can  catch  a  fish 
before  you  can.' 

"Mr.  Lorillard  he  jest  jumps  at  the 
bet,  bein'  a  real  sport.  So  I  sneaks  the 
baked  clam  outen  my  pocket  and  hooks 
her  on.  She  ain't  got  more'n  half  way 
down  to  bottom,  before  a  six-pound 
weakfish  grabs  her,  an'  I  yanks  him 
aboard.  Mr.  Lorillard,  he  hands  over 
his  new  fish  pole  an'  when  I  gits  it  in 
my  hands  I  lets  him  in  on  the  joke.  An* 
well,  we  catched  every  fish  in  that  part 
of  the  bay  on  them  baked  clams  in  ten 
minutes.     An'  that's  true,  too." 

The  Old  Days 

An  hour  passed ;  the  sky  streamed  low 
and  threatening  overhead  and  the  flight 
fell  out.  The  distances  had  been  vacant 
of  wings,  save  those,  of  a  peering  gull, 
for  twenty  minutes.  Over  on  the  other 
side  Quinker  sat  up  straight  and  strug- 
gled to  kindle  a  fire  in  his  pipe  despite 
the  gale.  Uncle  Josh  gave  up  practising 
snipe  calls  under  his  breath  and  thrust 
with  his  gray  beard  into  the  drab  circle 
of  horizon  and  marsh  that  rimmed  us  in. 

"There  orter  be  hundreds  an'  hun- 
dreds of  burds  a-comin'  into  here  naow," 
he  said,  "and  there  ain't  a  single  one. 
They  is  gettin'  scarceter  an'  scarceter 
every  year.  There  ain't  no  burds  to 
what  there  was  thirty  years  ago.  This 
here  beach  is  gettin'  too  full  of  popula- 
tion. There's  two  shacks  besides  mine 
here.  Last  year  a  feller  built  one  a  mile 
to  the  west,  an'  this  year  a  square  head 
built  one  five  mile  to  the  east.  If  things 
keeps  on  buildin'  up  fast  like  this  I  got 
to  move.     This  here  populatin'  '11  drive 


all  the  burds  away.  I  didn't  kill  as 
many  ducks  as  I  orter  last  year  after 
that  first  feller  come,  an'  naow  the 
snipe's  thinnin'  out." 

"What  was  it  like  thirty  years  ago, 
Uncle  Josh?" 

"Like?  Why  it  wasn't  like  anything 
you  ever  see.  I  could  catch  the  yaller 
leg  comin'  into  this  pond  at  high  tide, 
wait  for  'em  to  bunch  up,  an'  take  home 
a  mess  of  thirty  or  forty  burds,  with 
four  barrels  any  time.  An'  when  I 
wasn't  a  cleanin'  'em  up  here,  I'd  go 
out  on  the  bars  at  ebb  tide,  jest  as  they 
was  uncoverin',  an'  layer  shoot.  That's 
What  I  called  it — layer  shootin' — be- 
cause the  plover  an'  willet'd  be  lightin' 
on  each  other's  backs  three  deep  trying 
to  reach  the  first  of  the  bar  to  uncover. 

"Lord,  boy,  I  used  to  buy  powder  by 
the  key  an'  shot  by  the  hundredweight 
then.  An'  half  the  time  I  didn't  have 
enough.  More'n  once  I've  shot  a  hand- 
ful of  beach  pebbles  outen  Old  Mirandy 
here,  and  she  done  the  work  with  'em 
too.  I  suspicion  there's  a  good  many 
ton  of  my  shot  somewhere  down  to  the 
bottom  of  this  pond.  Maybe  enough  to 
start  a  lead  mine. 

"Well,  gunnin's  getting  scarceter  and 
scarceter  as  I  was  sayin'  but  I  don't 
know  but  what  I've  had  my  share  in  the 
fifty  year  I  been  at  it.  No.  I  don't  know 
as  I  got  a  kick  a-comin',  but  it  busts  me 
wide  open  to  see  the  burds  peeterin'  out 
like  this.  There  ain't  goin'  to  be  any 
more  use  stayin'  here  this  mornin',  so  we 
might  jest  as  well  pick  up.  The  tide's 
beginnin'  to  run  ebb,  an'  we'll  go  down 
to  the  bars  an'  see  if  we  can  do  any- 
thing with  the  plover." 

He  gathered  up  the  stool  and  led  us 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  bay  where  long 
sand  flats  were  beginning  to  show  their 
back  above  the  water.  We  built  two 
blinds  of  seaweed  and  set  out  the  decoys 
in  the  sand.  The  old  man's  eyes  were 
glowing  again,  for  while  we  were  at 
work  he  had  seen  several  wisps  of  black- 
bellied  plover  dodging  across  the  flats. 
Hardly  were  we  ready  before  a  lone  wil- 
let  came  in  and  Mirandy  counted  him 
out,  after  I  had  missed.  Then  for  an 
hour  while  the  tide  ran  low,  we  had 
fair  shooting.  To  us  it  was  excellent 
shooting;  to  Uncle  Josh  it  was  miserable. 
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He  didn't  get  a  chance  to  kill  more  than 
two  birds  with  a  single  barrel. 

Numerous  bunches  of  plover,  and  once 
again  a  stray  willet,  which  Quinker 
dropped,  kept  us  crouching  low  and 
Uncle  Josh  whistling.  It  did  not  last 
long,  however,  for  other  bars  throughout 
the  fifty  miles  of  the  coast  bay  were  also 
uncovering,  and  the  birds  were  feeding 
widely.  When  the  last  half-hour  wait 
brought  not  a  bird,  we  counted  those  we 
had  bagged.  Fourteen  plover,  two  wil- 
let, together  with  the  lone  Hudsonian 
curlew  and  the  twenty  yellow  legs  and 
creekers  we  had  persuaded  to  remain 
with  us  in  the  pond,  brought  the  total 
to  thirty-seven.  Twelve  and  one-third 
birds  to  the  gun  is  not  heavy,  but  it  is 
enough  on  a  bird  that  even  then  had 
begun  to  get  "scarceter  an'  scarceter" 
along  the  coast. 

That  was  not  yesterday,  nor  was  it 
yesteryear.  It  would  take  a  long  span 
of  yesteryears  to  bridge  the  space  between 
it  and  to-day.  Uncle  Josh  is  dead  now, 
and  the  beach  is  "gettin'  too  full  of  pop- 
ulation." On  the  spot  where  the  square 
head  built  his  shack  is  now  a  good  sized 
colony  of  square  heads.  And  where  Un- 
cle Josh's  own  shanty  stood  is  a  hotel 


with  a  cafe  and  a  brass  rail  before  the 
bar.  Women  in  breezy  summer  dresses 
sit  on  its  broad  veranda  now,  and  the 
children,  running  up  and  down  the  beach 
with  fat,  sun-tanned  legs,  cry  "peep- 
peep"  as  they  throw  pebbles  at  a  lonely 
little  spotted  sandpiper  that  scales  before 
them,  alights,  and  scales  again. 

Quinker  and  I  know,  for  we  came 
there  once  and  saw.  And  when,  in  a 
moment  of  tactlessness,  I  spoke  of  the  old 
man  who  had  once  lived  in  a  shanty,  and 
Quinker  gave  a  funny  little  laugh  and 
said  he  was  glad  the  old  man  was  dead, 
the  winsome  young  woman  with  the  mar- 
velous fluffy  gown  nearly  fainted  in  the 
green  veranda  chair,  and  offered  the 
opinion  that  we  were  heartless,  cold- 
blooded creatures.  Seeing  nothing  ahead 
but  social  ostracism  after  that,  we 
sighed,  packed  up,  and  departed. 

But,  nevertheless,  inland  and  coast- 
wise there  are  other  meadows  and 
marshes  where  square  heads  have  not  yet 
built  colonies,  nor  summer  hotels  flung 
their  broad  verandas  and  bright  gowns. 
And  when  September  comes  again  in 
these  places  'the  remnant  of  the  long- 
billed  vagrants  of  the  wind  will  be  call- 
ing "Twee — twee — two." 
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^^  HEN  the  scimitar  wings 
shut  with  a  crisp  swish, 
and  he  became  a  statue  in 
dull,  unpolished  bronze, 
impassively  regarding  the 
polecat,  who  lay  with  her 
back  broken,  feebly  struggling  to  drag 
into  cover.  It  is  a  shock  to  the  human 
nerves  to  see  the  life  blasted  out  of  a 
beast  almost  'twixt  breath  and  breath, 
what  one  moment  is  a  gliding,  muscular 
form,  instinct  with  life  and  energy,  con- 
fident in  power,  and  the  next  moment 
a  crumpled  heap  of  fur,  twitching  spas- 
modically. But  it  was  a  searchlight  on 
the  reputation  of  the  Eagle  Guard  and 
the  stories  one  had  heard  anent  the  super- 
stitions of  the  natives. 

The  polecat,  being  hungry  with  the 
gnawing  hunger  of  a  mother  and  pre- 
suming on  a  swirl  of  mist,  had  tried  to 
steal  up  the  knoll  to  the  two  great  eggs 
that    lay    in    the    hollow    atop    all    un- 
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SUCH   HOOK,   AND  POWER  OF  BEAK 

guarded.  Had  come  then  a  thin,  high, 
whirring  shriek,  exactly  like  the  noise 
made  by  a  sword  cutting  through  the 
air,  and  a  single  thud  that  might  have 
been  the  thud  of  a  rifle  bullet  striking 
an  animal.  Then — well,  then  the  scene 
described  above. 

Big,  powerfully-built,  brown  with  the 
black  brown  of  his  own  native  peat  bogs, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  long  and  slash- 
winged,  whose  flight-feathers  were  like 
the  cutting  edge  of  a  sword,  insolent 
with  fine  swelling  insolence  of  power, 
and  greatly  daring,  no  wonder  men  had 
chosen  him  as  the  Eagle  Guard,  this 
mighty  bird,  this  great  skua  of  the  nat- 
uralists, this  Bonxie,  mascot,  and  super- 
stitious godling  of  the  fishermen.  Wah ! 
he  was  a  bird. 

Tradition  had  it  that  no  living  crea- 
ture dare  approach  the  nest  of 
the  skua,  and  that  in  return  for 
protection  and  peace  on  those 
islands  on  which  it  bred,  it 
would  itself  give  protection  to 
the  flocks  of  sheep  belonging  to 
its  patrons.  Tradition  also  had 
it  that  good  luck  and  the  skua 
went  hand  in  hand,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  welcomed  by  the  fish- 
ing fleet,  as  indeed  it  might  be, 
since  it  warred  on  the  gulls. 

He  was  still  standing  watch- 
ing the  polecat  stiffen  and  grow 
still,  when  a  shadow  slid  across 
the  short  grass  and  a  draft  of 
air  and  rush  of  wings  followed. 
He  turned  his  head  and  beheld 
another  skua  standing  by  the 
eggs.  If  you  had  taken  them 
and    put    them    in    a   sack    and 
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given  them  a  joggle  and  turned  them 
out  again,  you  would  have  been  hard 
put  to  it  to  say  which  was  which,  so 
alike  were  they.  Yet  she  was  his  mate, 
all  the  same,  and  as  she  settled  down 
to  that  miracle  of  patience  known 
as  "setting,"  he  removed  himself  into 
the  landscape. 

The  land  was  low  and  all  pink  with 
the  haze  of  the  scapinks,  except  where 
the  sun-dews  lay  like  patches  of  blood 
in  the  hollows,  or  the  heather  spread  in 
a  fine  purple  veil  on  the  river,  and  it  was 
girt  about  with  emerald  waters  and  long 
stretches    of    golden    sands    fretted    and 
frosted    with    silver    where    the    waves 
broke,  but  back  behind  the  land  rose,  all 
boulder  strewn  and  torrent  wrinkled,  in 
one  grand,  stupendous  sweep,  till  it  van- 
ished  in  clouds  out  of  which 
the    peaks     shot     aloft  —  like 
minarets  of  the  temples  of  the 
gods  — ■  and    over    all    lay    the 
calm,    immemorial    silence    of 
the  mountains. 

Down  by  the  beach  the 
gulls  were  lifting  and  falling 
above  the  inshoring  shoals 
and  the  terns  hurtled  in  silver  flashes 
as  of  flung  daggers.  The  dead-cold, 
cruel  eye  of  the  skua,  which  seemed 
to  have  caught  all  the  implacable  spirit 
of  the  sea,  fell  moodily  upon  them,  and 
he  settled  hard  by — as  near  as  he  could 
get.  Instantly  he  fell  into  the  disinter- 
ested, innocent  pose  of  his  tribe,  and  in- 
stantly, too,  because  of  the  scattered 
boulders  among  which  he  had  alighted, 
he  merged  into  his  surroundings. 

So  well  did  he  do  this  that  a  lesser 
black-backed  gull — all  striking  in  livery 
of  jet  and  spotless  white — came  drifting 
right  by,  with  that  look  of  being  over- 
canvassed  for  his  size,  like  a  racing 
yacht,  as  it  were,  so  typical  of  gulls,  and 
he  failed  to  see  the  skua.  He  failed  to 
see  those  long,  pointed  central  tail  feath- 
ers, projecting  beyond  the  rest,  which 
are  the  distinguishing  badge  of  all  the 
skuas,  under  which  they  fly,  as  the  skull 
and  cross-bones  was  the  distinguishing 
flag  of  all  the  pirates  of  old,  under  which 
they  sailed.  This  was  no  great  wonder, 
indeed,  since  to  man  alone  is  it  given  to 
translate  the  motionless  living  form  from 
its  surroundings. 


INSOLENT  WITH  FINE  SWELLING  INSOLENCE  OF 
POWER  AND  GREATLY  DARING 


Now  this  gull  had  business  of  a  pri- 
vate and  gull-like  nature.  He  sought 
the  nests  of  the  common  gulls,  and  he 
found  them.  If  his  eyes  failed  him  with 
regard  to  animate  food  or  foe,  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  their  utility  in  discern- 
ing the  inanimate.  He  picked  out  a  nest 
and  eggs,  which  a  man  might  have  trod- 
den upon  first,  and  rose  with  one  egg  in 
his  beak.  Possibly  this  sort  of  business 
is  a  matter  of  practice.  I  do  not  know, 
and  anyway,  it  does  not  matter  at  all, 
for  as  he  turned  to  depart,  being  mind- 
ful of  the  owners'  beaks,  he — looked 
clean  into  the  cold,  inscrutable  eye  of  the 
skua. 

Now  your  lesser  black-backed  gull  is 
no  chicken-hearted  haunter  of  rivers,  nor 
is  he  tied  to  the  plow-tail.  He  is,  in 
fact,  not  the  gull  of  the  newspapers  and 
the  farmers'  friend  propaganda  at  all. 
He  is  frankly  a  wrecker  and  worse,  and 
storms  are  his  harvest.  Moreover,  this 
one  was  big,  twenty-three  inches  long, 
in  fact',  only  two  and  a  half  inches 
shorter  than  the  skua  himself.  But  the 
difference  between  them  was  not  one  of 
size,    it   was    the    difference   between    a 
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fast  cruiser,  with  all  her  guns,  and  one 
with  a  third  of  her  speed  and  two-thirds 
of  her  guns  out  of  action.  In  other 
words,  the  hook  of  the  skua's  beak,  the 
talons  of  his  feet,  the  length  of  wing, 
and  a  certain  reckless,  intolerant  fury 
made  all  the  difference. 

Then  the  chase  began,  and  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  what  can  be  done  with  a  few 
flight  feathers  and  divers  air  currents,  it 
was  instructive.  At  least,  it  would  have 
been  if  one  could  have  watched  it,  but 
the  human  eye  has  its  limits,  and  this 
mad  pursuit  touched  one  of  them.  So 
far  as  one  could  judge,  the  gull  pro- 
ceeded then  and  there  to  go  clean  off 
his  head  and  weave  an  intolerable  suc- 
cession of  mazes  at  the  speed  of  bullets 
in  the  air,  with  the  skua  tied  by  the 
beak  and  a  six-inch  string  to  his  tail. 
This  was  how  it  looked,  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  skua's  was  the  greater 
miracle,  for  of  course  he  was  not  tied 
by  a  string  at  all.  He  had  to  keep 
there,  knowing  not,  as  the  gull  knew, 
which  way  he  was  to  turn  next. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  gull  dropped 


the  egg  and  went  away.  He  had  to. 
He  would  have  been  killed  else.  And 
the  skua  brought  the  whole  thing  to  a 
stupendous  climax  by  diving  in  mid  car- 
eer and  catching  that  egg  before  it 
reached  the  water.  Then,  if  it  please 
you,  after  swallowing  the  egg  whole, 
the  skua  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  at  this  gentle,  restful,  pisca- 
torial game,  pouncing  on  each  member 
of  the  winged  fishers  as  he  or  she  rose 
with  a  full  load  to  return  to  the  nest 
and  forcing  it  to  heave  to,  or,  to  be  ex- 
act, to  disgorge,  or — say  its  prayers. 
And  the  fishing  fleet  of  gulls  suffered 
accordingly.  One  gull,  indeed,  clung 
to  his  fish  too  long  and  retired  from  ac- 
tive life  downwards  and  with  a  smashed- 
in  skull,  to  feed  the  very  fish  he  would 
have  made  his  prey. 

No,  it  did  not  pay  to  keep  the  skua 
waiting  for  his  booty  too  long.  Or 
perhaps  the  skua  only  gave  the  blow  as 
a  sort  of  warning  to  others  of  the  sea 
fraternity  as  to  what  would  happen  if 
they  refused  to  surrender.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  almost  the  skua's  very  own  pat- 
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ent  way  of  making  a  living — only  the 
frigate  bird  of  the  tropics  and  that 
white-headed  sea  eagle  who  is  the  em- 
blem of  our  dear  brothers  across  the 
Western  Ocean  indulging  in  such  prac- 
tical jokes  for  their  daily  bread. 

"After  dinner  rest  a  while,"  or  is  it 
"walk  a  mile?"  I  forget — but  no  mat- 
ter. The  skua  did  both.  A  hapless 
herring  gull  had  discovered  quite  a  nice- 
si/.cd  herringj  who  had  run  himself 
ashore  rather  than  go  down  the  gullet 


pearls  on  brown  and  pink  and  purple- 
shot  velvet,  as  the  skua  let  himself  down 
from  the  clouds  with  a  high-pitched 
"Skui!"  a  curiously  shrill  and  small  cry 
for  such  a  bird.  His  wife  shrieked 
something,  evolved  from  her  surround- 
ings, or,  in  other  words,  moved,  bolted 
the  fish,  and  melted  back  into  motion- 
lessness  again. 

He  sat  by  and  preened  his  feathers, 
not  because  he  had  any  special  desire  so 
to   do   instead   of   falling  asleep   in   the 


of  a  salmon.  The  gull  went  away  in  a 
hurry  and  the  skua  took  the  herring 
home  for  his  wife. 

The  grouse  were  coming  out  for  the 
evening  feed,  and  the  sheep — the  little, 
horned,  deer-like  mountain  sheep  that 
are  half  wild — were  going  down  to 
water,  following  each  other  in  single  file 
along  the  tracks  they  had  themselves  cut 
and  looking  in  the  distance  like  strung 


sun,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
the  wild  that  every  bird  must  preen 
every  feather  upon  him  or  herself  at  least 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Must, 
you  understand.  There  is  no  getting  out 
of  it.  One  does  not  grow  slack  and 
evade  small  obligations  with  a  goddess 
like  Nature  in  the  chair  of  justice — for 
when  Nature  says  "Do  so-and-so,  sir- 
rah!" you  do  it,  or  you  die,  either  slowly 
or  quickly,  but  you  certainly  die.  There 
is  no  middle  course. 

It  was  during  this  process,  about  ten 
minutes  later,  just  as  he  was  engaged 
upon  the  vitally  important  flight  feath- 
ers, that  he  became  aware  of  certain  dis- 
tinct and  well-defined  wireless  messages 
of  warning  passing  around  him.  Oh  yes, 
the  wild  has  its  wireless  telegraph,  too. 
In  longs  and  shorts — but  not  as  taught 
by  Mr.  Morse — the  messages  ran  some- 
what in  this  wise:  Grouse  unostenta- 
tiously and  without  comment  melted 
back  into  nowhere ;    translated,  this  spelt, 
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a  foe.  Again :  Curlew  and  golden  plover 
and  all  wild  fowl  squatted  as  flat  and 
motionless  as  lumps  of  earth;  transla- 
tion, a  foe  in  the  air.  Again :  Sheep 
bunched  together  hurriedly,  and  calling 
up  straying  lambs  in  haste;  and  this, 
translated,  meant,  an  eagle.  The  sheep 
would  not  bunch  and  call  their  lambs 
after  that  fashion  for  any  other  winged 
hunter.  And  all  this  the  two  skuas  read 
off  as  easily  and  instantly  as  from  the 
very  tape. 

Now  the  eagle  is  the  king  of  birds. 
So  he  is,  but — but — well,  the  skua  can- 
not by  any  manner  of  means  be  called 
a  king.  He  is  too  small,  for  one  thing, 
and  at  times  he  forgets  himself  and  does 
and  eats  things  unbefitting  of  royal 
blood.  Nevertheless,  if  he  be  not  king, 
he  knows  no  king,  and  he  pays  his  hom- 
age in  a  strange  way.  See  now  and 
judge. 

Some  minutes  elapsed,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings,  before  the  human  eye  could 
have  made  out  a  faint  dot  growing  out 
of  the  mist  round  the  tail  of  an  inlet. 
It  enlarged  rapidly,  however,  that  dot, 
and  one  saw  that  it  was  really  a  real  live 
eagle,  a  golden  eagle  of  Scotland.  Mind 
you,  there  was  none  of  that  sublime  soar- 
ing in  the  infinite  that  the  books  tell  of. 
He  came,  as  any  mere  common  bird 
might  have  come,  beating  up  along  the 
shore  with  heavy,  flapping  flight — which, 


by  the  way,  looked  much  slower  than  it 
really  was — and  he  said  nothing  as  he 
came. 

Nevertheless,  even  seen  thus,  no  one 
could  have  mistaken  him  for  an  instant. 
A  rat  is  but  a  rat  and  goes  lowly  to  its 
hole,  and  the  snake,  he  walks  on  his 
belly,  but  an  eagle  is  an  eagle  all  the 
world  over,  to  be  used  and  abused  as 
such.  His  was  the  hauteur  of  kings, 
and  in  his  'eye  the  aloof  and  insolent 
stare,  and  in  his  mien  what  the  French 
so  aptly  call  the  "grand  air,"  which  is 
born,  not  made.  What  bird  could  imi- 
tate that  slow  majesty  of  flight,  splendid 
even  in  clumsiness,  or  go  to  his  hunting 
with  such  vast,  overshadowing  wings, 
or  boast  such  appalling  talons,  such 
strength,  or  such  hook  and  power  of 
beak? 

The  picture,  as  it  stood,  of  that  som- 
ber, bronze-gold  winged  giant,  beating 
slowly  up  against  the  wind  in  a  setting 
of  dim  gray  sky,  jade  sea,  and  dark  vel- 
vet land,  was  very  fine.  It  seemed  that 
nothing  could  have  added  to  its  bold, 
wild  grandeur.  Then  something  seemed 
to  move  across  the  heavens,  very  quickly, 
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AS  AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  WITH  A  FEW  FLIGHT  FEATHERS  AND 
DIVERS  AIR-CURRENTS  IT  WAS  INTERESTING 


and  there  was  a  hissing  sound  as  if  a 
mighty  sword  had  cleaved  the  air.  Fol- 
lowed then  a  second  phenomenon  just 
like  the  first,  and  almost  in  the  same 
instant  one  realized  two  distinct  facts. 
Firstly,  that  the  two  skuas  were  no 
longer  near  their  nest,  and  secondly,  that 
the  eagle  had,  with  five  stupendous  flaps 
of  those  vast  wings,  shot  upwards  into 
the  clouds. 

At  the  same  instant  it  seemed  as 
though  a  big  brown  projectile  hurtled 
past  exactly  beneath  him,  and  a  fraction 
of  a  second  later,  as  though  another  one 
had  hit  him.  There  was  a  burst  of 
feathers  and  a  whirl.  The  eagle  ap- 
peared suddenly  to  grow  much  larger, 
miraculously  to  sprout  an  extra  and 
smaller,  thinner  pair  of  wings,  and  to 
reel  in  his  flight,  recover,  reel  again,  turn 
half  over,  as  if  grappling  some  invisible 
foe,  drop  like  a  thunderbolt  some  two 
hundred  feet,  and  then  break  into  two 
pieces,  the  larger  piece  slanting  upwards 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  smaller  execut- 
ing the  same  wonderful  aerial  evolution 
on  the  other. 

Then  were  the  facts  made  plain.  The 
smaller  portion  was  the  skua.  He  had 
darted  like  lightning  upon  the  eagle's 
back  and  clung  there  for  a  second  or  two 
— only  for  a  second  or  two,  but  it  seemed 
minutes  while  the  two  fell — after  the 
king  had  avoided  his  mate's  first  reckless, 
headlong,  crazy  rush. 

I  have  no  hope  to  describe  to  you 
what  followed,  because  the  laboring  hu- 


man eye  was  far  too  slow  to  see  and  the 
brain  to  grasp  the  electric-quick  passage 
of  events.  I  only  know  that  one  was 
dimly  aware  that  some  stupendous  battle 
was  going  on  up  there  in  the  dim,  north- 
ern heavens;  that  bodies,  large  bodies, 
bursting  with  life  and  a  dozen  uncurbed 
wild  passions,  were  sweeping  and  swerv- 
ing and  swooping  and  swaying  and 
streaking  and  stabbing  and  slashing  and 
striving  and  screaming,  in  one  wild 
welter  of  wildering  speed.  And  all  the 
while  the  land  below,  save  for  the  hud- 
dled sheep,  lay  as  deserted  as  if  a  hand 
had  come  down  and  swept  it  clean  of 
life.  Yet  one  knew  that  in  reality  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  sharp  eyes  were 
watching  from  cover  that  battle  of  the 
overlords  of  the  air  and  calculating  the 
chances  of  life  upon  its  issue. 

Not  really  that  it  made  very  much  dif- 
ference to  them,  for  if  the  eagle  won  it 
was  bad,  and  if  the  skuas  won — well, 
bad  it  was  again.  They  stood  to  lose 
either  way,  those  bird  people.  Only  to 
the  sheep  did  it  matter.  They  had  their 
lambs  to  think  about.  If  the  skuas  won 
they  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  their  liv- 
ing lambs,  at  any  rate,  and  the  dead  ones 
were  nobody's  concern,  save  perhaps  the 

ravens';  but  if  the  eagle  conquered ? 

Who  could  tell  what  might  befall  if  the 
king  of  birds,  with  a  hungry  brood  driv- 
ing him  on,  gained  the  day? 

However,  he  did  not  win.  Slowly, 
second  by  furious  second,  inch  by  hard- 
fought  inch  it  looked  from  the  earth,  but 
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mile  by  mile  it  was  really,  up  there  in 
the  unbounded  airy  spaces,  the  battle  re- 
ceded, receded  upwards  and  northwards, 
till  the  straining  eye  was  at  last  only 
conscious  of  a  far-away  blur,  a  dancing 
of  specks,  as  it  were  gnats,  on  the  vision, 
and  then — with  an  almost  audible  sigh 
from  the  hidden  spectators — of  nothing. 
Instantly  almost,  as  if  the  Hand  that 
had  swept  them  suddenly  away  as  sud- 
denly swept  them  back  again,  the  cus- 
tomary picture  was  restored,  and  birds 
and  beasts  were  passing  on  their  lawful 
occasions  to  and  fro  again,  placidly  and 
with  that  usual  self-concentration  which 
is  so  noticeable  a  feature  of  wild  crea- 
tures, just  for  all  the  world  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened,  as  if  there  never  had 
been  a  contest  fit  for  the  gods  to  witness 


at  all. .  Only,  from  the  north,  mere  dots 
at  first,  but  growing  every  instant,  were 
the  skuas  returning,  returning,  and — 
alone.  And  then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
sheep  spread  out  again — the  necklace  of 
pearls,  which  had  been  grasped  into  a 
heap,  broke  and  rolled  all  whither — feed- 
ing. And  as  the  hen  skua  settled  to  her 
nest  with  a  great  frou-frou  of  wings,  like 
unto  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  skirt,  a 
fisherman  in  a  boat  half-a-mile  away 
turned  to  a  companion  and  pointed, 
saying : 

"Ye'll  ken  th'  Eagje  Guard,  mon? 
Yon's  they,  and  th'  laird's  sheep'll  be 
safe  the  day.  An  it's  a  daft  superstee- 
tion,  is  it?  An'  th'  laird's  clean  de- 
mentit  forebie  he  gie  yon  varmits  pro- 
tection, is  he?" 


BEALS  C.  WRIGHT  THROUGH  ENGLISH  EYES 


WRITING  before  the  Davis  cup 
finals  in  New  Zealand  the  Lon- 
don Field  makes  some  com- 
ments on  the  play  of  the  American 
left-handed  internationalist  as  compared 
with  his  left-handed  Australian  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  Norman  Brookes,  to  which 
a  certain  pathetic  interest  now  attaches: 


Mr.  Wright's  service  has  the  easy, 
rapid,  rhythmic  action  of  a  man  who 
could  hit  the  ball  equally  well  with  his 
eyes  shut.  He  does  not  appear  to  men- 
tally rehearse  its  direction,  there  is  no 
preliminary  flourish,  and  the  subsequent 
advance  to  the  net  comes  as  a  natural 
corollary  to  the  escape  of  the  ball — there 
is  no  suspicion  of  contortion  or  strain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  witchery  of  Mr. 
Brookes'  service  necessitates,  or  is  accom- 
panied by,  a  more  labored  action,  prob- 
ably accentuated  in  the  eyes  of  English 
onlookers  by  the  unfamiliar  grip.  The 
American's  looser  fiber  is  even  more 
marked  in  his  overhead  volleying.  To 
compare  the  Brookes'  smash  with  the 
Wright  smash  is  to  compare  a  streak  of 
natural  lighting  with  something  that  is 
improvised  to  represent  lightning  on  the 
stage.  And  this  is  why  the  American  is 
more  effective  in  a  double  than  the 
Australian. 


Judged  by  the  orthodox  canons  of 
lawn  tennis,  Mr.  Wright  is  not  an  all- 
round  player;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  type  of  game  which  he  pur- 
sues so  successfully  does  not  benefit  by 
the  absence  of  deep-driving  strokes. 
Long  drives  of  the  rainbow  pattern  in- 
volve a  settled  base,  to  which  retrogres- 
sion is  desirable,  and  it  is  the  essence  of 
Wright's  art  that  his  course  should  be 
towards  the  net  rather  than  away  from 
it.  But  since  there  can  be  no  volley 
without  a  drive,  the  American  has  ac- 
quired and  perfected  a  chop  stroke, 
which  serves  him  for  ground  work. 

The  range  of  Mr.  Wright's  volleys 
is  well-nigh  infinite.  The  man  who 
lobs  to  the  American  courts  disaster. 
His  cross  volleys,  like  his  chop  drives, 
have  cut  to  deaden  their  bound ;  no  liv- 
ing player  can  achieve  the  hook  volley 
or  the  low  volley  so  effectively.  .But  it 
is  not  so  much  the  execution  of  these 
close  quarter  strokes  as  the  astute  gen- 
eralship creating  their  opportunity  that 
commends  itself  to  the  intelligent  on- 
looker. Beals  Wright  conceives  his  at- 
tack in  advance.  He  commands  all  the 
American  brilliancy  without  that  lack  of 
control  and  slashing  propensity  which 
mars  many  a  fine  stroke-player  in-  the 
States. 


INSURING  YOUR  AUTOMOBILE 


By  ROBERT  SLOSS 

How  You  May  Safeguard  Your  Car  Against  Injury  and  Yourself 

Against  Damage  Suits 


i  HE  accident  put  an  end  to 

Jones  as  an  automobile 
owner.  Not  that  he  him- 
self was  so  badly  injured, 
but  his  car  was  a  goner. 
He  was  alone  in  it,  driv- 
ing down  the  avenue,  within  the  legal 
speed  limit,  with  a  clear  path  before  him. 
Suddenly  from  the  upward  stream  of 
traffic  a  careless  chauffeur  turned  out, 
close  in  front.  There  was  but  one 
thing  to  do.  Jones  threw  his  helm  over 
hard  and  half-way  stood  up  on  the  foot 
brake.  As  he  did  so,  the  oncoming  auto- 
mobile struck  his  hind  wheel  a  glancing 
blow.  Jones  was  pitched  out.  At  the 
same  instant  his  front  wheels  hit  the 
curb;  the  car  rose  almost  on  end,  made 
a  half  turn  in  air,  and  fell  on  its  side 
with  a  crash. 

The  crowd  collected  about  Jones  till 
the  ambulance  came  and  took  him.  In 
the  night  he  regained  consciousness  and 
by  morning  was  devoutly  thankful  to 
learn  that,  beyond  a  remarkably  slight 
concussion  and  a  dislocated  shoulder,  he 
was  all  right.  His  very  next  thought 
was  a  wise  one.  He  got  the  nurse  to 
telephone  the  liability  insurance  com- 
pany. Yes,  they  had  heard  of  the  acci- 
dent and  one  of  their  inspectors  was  al- 
ready looking  after  the  car.  The  car 
had  been  further  damaged  by  fire,  how- 
ever. They  presumed  Mr.  Jones  had  a 
fire  policy  on  it,  as  an  inspector  from  a 
fire  insurance  company  was  co-operating 
with  their  man.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Jones 
needn't  worry;  the  whole  matter  could 
be  adjusted  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the 
hospital. 

"No,  I  won't  worry,"  said  Jones;  "I 
took  those  policies  out  myself  and  the 
companies  are  all  right,"     He  rested  in 


the  hospital  a  week,  as  the  doctors  ad- 
vised, and  he  told  them  to  send  the  bill 
to  the  insurance  company.  Then,  after 
a  little  more  rest  at  home,  he  went  down 
town  and  got  his  policies  out  of  the  safe 
deposit  vault. 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Jones,"  they  told  him 
at  the  office  that  had  written  his  lia- 
bility policy;  "we  will  replace  the  hind 
wheel  and  the  gasolene  tank  injured  by 
the  actual  collision;  also  our  proportion 
of  the  repairs  to  body  and  machinery, 
based  on  the  damage  done  by  the  cap- 
sizing of  the  car,  which  may  fairly  be 
considered  an  outcome  of  the  collision — 
say  $500  in  all.  Also,  curiously  enough, 
when  your  car  struck  the  curb,  it  just 
gently  tipped  over  a  small  fruit  stand. 
We  have  already  settled  with  the  huck- 
ster for  $10." 

"But,"  said  Jones,  "I  understand  the 
car  is  a  total  loss." 

"It  is  very  near  it,"  was  the  reply. 
"When  our  man  got  there  the  next 
morning  he  found  that  your  robes  and 
nearly  all  your  accessories,  despite  the 
policeman  on  post  nearby,  had  been 
stolen.  One  of  the  thieves  must  have  lit 
a  match,  for  the  gasolene  tank  suddenly 
blew  up  some  time  after  midnight, 
wrecking  the  car.  That  is  the  theory, 
though  in  the  confusion  that  followed  it 
was  impossible  to  find  out  precisely.  The 
tank  must  have  been  leaking  badly  as  a 
result  of  the  collision. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  we  could  not 
have  been  notified  as  soon  as  the  accident 
occurred,  as  then  we  should  have  placed 
an  inspector  in  charge  and  had  the  car 
removed  to  a  garage  or  guarded  through- 
out the  night.  That  locality  is  none  of 
the  safest.  You,  of  course,  have  a  fire 
policy  covering  the  damage  after  the  col- 
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lision.     We  will  be  very  glad  to  co-oper- 
ate by  doing  our  share." 

"Yes,"  said  Jones,  "but  how  about 
me?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  adjuster,  "I  was  just 
about  to  speak  of  this  hospital  bill,  evi- 
dently sent  to  us  in  error." 

"But  doesn't  my  policy  cover  personal 
injury  to  me?"  gasped  Jones. 

"Evidently  you  did  not  ask  for  a  per- 
sonal injury  clause  at  the  time  the  pol- 
icy was  drawn.  As  it  involves  additional 
premium,  we  of  course  do  not  insert  it 
unless  it  is  specifically  asked  for.  As 
you  did  not  mention  the  matter,  our  pre- 
sumption was  that  you  were  already  cov- 
ered by  straight  accident  insurance  else- 
where. I'm  sorry  ir  such  is  not  the  case, 
but  it  can't  be  helped  now." 

Somewhat  crestfallen,  Jones  went 
next  to  the  fire  insurance  company. 

"Yes,"  they  told  him,  "that  was  a  bad 
explosion.  The  policeman  on  post  proved 
very  efficient,  though,  after  it  occurred. 
He  got  the  fire  out  almost  immediately. 
Fortunately  there  was  a  sand-pile  in 
front  of  a  new  building  across  the  street. 
The  actual  fire  loss  was  practically  con- 
fined to  the  top  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  body.  We  will  of  course  make  that 
good." 

"But  the  car  was  wrecked,"  appealed 
Jones. 

"Almost  entirely — by  the  explosion. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  you  didn't  have 
your  policy  drawn  to  cover  damage  by 
explosion  as  well  as  fire.  You  should 
have  asked  us  to  cover  you  as  to  theft, 
too.  Evidently  there  was  a  considerable 
loss  in  that  way.  Both  theft  and  ex- 
plosion clauses  cost  a  little  more  in  pre- 
mium, but  they  are  well  worth  it." 

So  thought  Jones  when  he  found  that, 
to  the  insurance  he  could  collect,  he 
could  not  afford  to  add  enough  money 
to  get  another  car.  Yet  his  ceasing  to 
be  a  car-owner  has  not  affected  the  pres- 
ent great  increase  in  the  sales  of  auto- 
mobiles. And  since  about  one  owner  in 
every  twenty  sustains,  sooner  or  later,  a 
loss  of  some  kind  that  would  make  him, 
if  not  properly  insured,  cease  to  be  an 
owner,  it  is  evident  that  the  carelessness, 
of  Jones  is  rather  exceptional.  Even  his 
carelessness  is  not  impossible,  and  a  less- 
er degree  of  carelessness  is  quite  prob- 


able if  pains  are  not  taken  to  avoid  it  by 
those  who  wish  to  join  the  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  car-owners  in  this  country 
already  covered  by  insurance. 

The  time  to  begin  to  think  about  auto- 
mobile insurance  is  when  you  are  think- 
ing of  buying  your  car.  No  sooner  have 
you  bought  it  than  the  salesman  will 
probably  tell  you  he  can  put  you  in  touch 
with  someone  who  will  insure  it  for  you. 
By  that  time  it  may  be  too  late  to  avoid 
the  "fancy"  premium  that  it  will  cost 
you  to  insure  certain  cars. 

Suppose  you  have  possessed  yourself 
of  a  car  second-hand  of  American  manu- 
facture previous  to  1907.  It  may  be  a 
perfectly  good  car.  You  can  satisfy  your- 
self of  that.  But  don't  fail  to  satisfy 
yourself  also  that  the  additional  premium 
it  will  cost  you  to  insure  it  does  not  more 
than  offset  the  additional  price  you 
would  have  to  pay  for  a  car  manufac- 
tured since  1907.  And  even  among  the 
cars  made  since  1907  be  sure  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  particular  one  you 
fancy  are  still  in  business.  In  the  case 
of  a  foreign  car  be  sure  that  it  is  one  of 
those  makes  regularly  imported  by  an 
American  branch  or  agency  of  the  for- 
eign manufacturer,  or  you  may  not  be 
able  to  get  insurance  on  it  at  all. 

Cars  the  Companies  Prefer 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  naturally  give  preference 
to  cars  of  well-known  and  well-adver- 
tised makes,  since  it  is  always  possible  to 
secure  duplicate  parts  for  these  without 
unusual  expense  in  case  of  damage.  It 
behooves  you  then  to  choose  some  stand- 
ard make  of  car  whose  manufacturers 
can  readily  be  reached,  if  you  want  to 
enjoy  the  regular  rate  of  automobile  in- 
surance. 

That  rate,  for  liability  insurance,  is 
based  upon  the  horsepower  of  the  car — 
not  the  catalog  horsepower,  but  that  de- 
termined by  the  application  of  the  "As- 
sociation of  Licensed  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers' "  standard  formula:  the  cylin- 
der bore  squared,  times  the  number  of 
cylinders,  divided  by  2  5/10,  assuming 
the  piston  speed  to  be  1,000  feet  per  min- 
ute. The  more  horsepower  you  buy, 
then,  the  more  insurance  premium  you 
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will  have  to  pay.  In  thinly  settled  dis- 
tricts, where  the  chances  of  damage  are 
lowest,  the  rate  is  lowest,  perhaps  as  low 
as  two  per  cent  on  the  list  price  of  the 
car,  and  so  on  up  to  the  congested  cities 
where  it  runs  over  iive  per  cent.  But 
what  that  list  price  ought  to  be — not  is — - 
must  be  determined  in  the  manner  afore- 
said. 

If,  bearing  these  considerations  in 
mind,  you  have  selected  and  bought  your 
car,  it  is  still  well  to  form  your  own 
opinion  of  any  insurance  broker  to  whom 
you  may  be  glibly  recommended  by  the 
automobile  salesman.  It  is  best,  if  you 
have  a  regular  broker  who  looks  after 
the  policies  on  your  house,  your  furni- 
ture, etc.,  to  go  to  nim  for  your  automo- 
bile insurance.  The  larger  the  volume 
of  business  your  broker  does  the  better 
for  you  in  automobile  insurance  as  in  any 
other. 

There  is  no  denying  that  to-day  the  in- 
surance companies  depend  for  their  ex- 
istence upon  the  broker.  Hence  the 
greater  the  volume  of  insurance  he  places 
with  them,  the  more  consideration  will 
claims  receive  that  are  adjusted  with  him 
as  intermediary.  That  is  no  more  nor 
less  than  human  nature  and  good  busi- 
ness. The  free-lance  automobile  insur- 
ance broker  has  not  the  stability  or  stand- 
ing in  the  brokerage  business  to  handle 
your  claim,  should  it  arise,  with  the  sat- 
isfactory expedition  of  old-established 
concerns. 

Also  had  our  friend  Jones  gone  to  one 
of  these  instead  of  placing  his  insurance 
himself,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  safeguarded  in  his  policies  in  a  way 
to  preclude  the  unfortunate  position  in 
which  he  found  himself.  The  estab- 
lished broker  is  looking  out  for  his  client 
carefully  all  the  time  because  he  has  an 
eye  always  on  future  business. 

To  understand  in  a  general  way  what 
such  a  broker  can  do  for  you,  you  must 
know  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  of  the 
features  of  automobile  insurance  are 
covered  in  two  policies,  one  called  the 
liability  policy  and  the  other  the  fire  pol- 
icy. The  former  is  the  more  important, 
as  in  its  simplest  form  it  covers  the  own- 
er's liability  for  injuring  any  person  or 
persons,  or  anyone's  property  with  his 
car;   and   this   damage   is   indeterminate 


until  fixed  by  a  jury  trial,  or  by  settle- 
ment out  of  court.  A  fire  loss  is,  of 
course,  determined  upon  the  actual 
amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  car. 

The  rate  of  the  fire  insurance  policy 
is,  like  that  of  the  liability  policy,  vari- 
able, according  to  the  make  and  age  of 
the  car.  In  general,  the  older  the  car  the 
higher  the  rate.  The  average  rate,  how- 
ever, for  an  ordinarily  proper  fire  insur- 
ance policy  is  approximately  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  insurance 
written  in  the  policy. 

According  to  statistics,  the  average  car 
owner  pays  about  seven  and  one-half  per 
cent  on  the  list  price  of  his  car  in  order 
to  cover  him  against  any  loss  that  he  is 
likely  to  sustain;  that  it  to  say,  such  an 
amount  of  premium  should  cover  both  the 
necessary  policies.  The  reason  that  this 
rate  seems  higher  than  what  might  be 
adjudged  sufficient  from  previous  state- 
ments in  this  article  is  because  those  cer- 
tain clauses  which  it  is  highly  advisable 
to  have  included  in  the  policy  are  not 
taken  into  account.  That  is  where  Jones 
fell  down.  If  he  had  had  a  reliable  and 
established  broker  to  guide  him,  he 
would  not  have  paid  so  high  for  his  ex- 
perience. 

Cheapest  Not  the  Best 

In  the  first  place  the  cheapest  form 
of  liability  policy  covers  only  injury  to 
persons  or  property  inflicted  by  the  car. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  accept  such  a  pol- 
icy without  insisting  that  liability  for 
damage  to  the  car  itself  by  collision  be 
included,  although  this  will  raise  the  rate 
of  premium.  You  will  remember  that 
the  actual  damage  inflicted  by  Jones's 
car  on  the  person  or  property  of  others 
was  limited  to  ten  dollars  for  the  mere 
tipping  over  of  a  fruit-stand,  and  yet  his 
car,  which  cost  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses totally  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the 
collision,  which  he  in  a  measure  avoided. 

Again,  it  is  important  that  your  fire 
policy  should  contain  not  only  provision 
for  indemnity  against  damage  to  the  car 
by  fire,  but  also  by  explosion  and  by 
theft,  both  of  which  "rider"  clauses  in- 
volve additional  premium,  but  are  worth 
it,  as  you  can  opine  from  the  case  of 
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Jones.  Likewise,  it  is  perhaps  most  con- 
venient, unless  you  already  are  carrying 
straight  accident  insurance  on  your  own 
person,  to  have  that  included  in  your  lia- 
bility policy,  which  involves  another 
"rider"  clause  and  a  further  additional 
premium. 

Against  the  omission  of  these  impor- 
tant clauses  in  your  policy  your  broker 
should  be  able  safely  to  guide  you.  It  is 
equally  essential  that  he  should  prevent 
you  from  falling  into  the  folly  of  over- 
insurance.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
taking  out  two  policies,  each  in  a  differ- 
ent company,  upon  your  car,  as  there  is 
in  the  case  of  your  life,  since  in  the  final 
settlement  the  insuring  companies  are 
bound  to  stand  together  and  prevent  you 
from  getting  more  than  you  are  entitled 
to  in  accordance  with  the  actual  valua- 
tion of  your  car,  upon  which  all  auto- 
mobile insurance  is  theoretically  based. 
The  valuation  of  your  life,  being  inde- 
terminate, is  usually  settled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  premium  you 
have  been  able  to  pay  during  your  ani- 
mate existence;  the  value  of  your  car  is 
another  matter,  susceptible  of  proof. 

Value  of  the  "Value  Form" 

Hence  your  broker,  if  he  has  your 
true  interests  and  his  own  at  heart,  will 
advise  you  to  secure  the  "value  form"  of 
policy.  This  simply  means  that  the  value 
of  your  car  is  determined  beforehand, 
and  this  absolutely  forestalls  dispute  in 
the  end  in  case  of  damage  by  collision, 
fire,  or  theft. 

Suppose  you  bought  second-hand  a  car 
that  was  listed  at  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  you  pay  one  thousand  dollars  for  it. 
You  spend  five  hundred  dollars  more  in 
improvements  and  accessories ;  naturally 
you  insure  it  for  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  It  may  be  totally  destroyed 
by  collision,  or  fire,  or  explosion,  or.  all 
three.  But  unless  the  valuation  has  been 
agreed  upon  in  advance,  the  insurance 
companies  will  undoubtedly  dispute  the 
valuation  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
used  car  when  you  bought  it.  When  you 
ask  for  the  "value  form"  of  policy,  how- 
ever, the  insurance  company  appraises  the 
car  and  determines  in  advance  at  how 
much  of  your  valuation  they  are  willing 


to  insure,  and  this  amount  is  Written  in 
the  policy  and  cannot  thereafter  be  gain- 
said. 

Likewise  it  is  important  in  order  to 
preclude  controversy  as  to  the  amount  of 
damage  or  loss  by  fire  or  theft,  to  take  a 
careful  inventory  of  the  accessories  with 
which  you  have  provided  your  car,  and 
to  file  this  with  your  broker  at  the  time 
of  taking  out  your  policies,  being  careful 
to  have  the  inventory  properly  dated. 
This  may  save  disputes  as  to  what  the 
regular  equipment  of  the  car  consisted  of 
at  the  time  of  any  accident. 

Your  broker  should  also  safeguard  you 
against  the  duplication  of  "rider"  clauses 
in  the  two  different  forms  of  policy, 
which  is  another  form  of  over-insurance, 
since  these  desirable  clauses  always  in- 
volve additional  premium  which  it  is 
worth  while  paying  once,  but  not  twice. 
For  example,  some  liability  policies  may 
be  made  to  include  compensation  for  loss 
by  theft;  so  may  most  fire  policies.  Of 
course  no  advantage  accrues  from  includ- 
ing this  provision  in  both. 

Again  it  is  poor  economy  to  accept  a 
fire  insurance  policy  that  has  the 
"twenty-five-dollar  minimum  clause" ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  specifies  the  damage 
by  fire,  or  explosion,  or  theft  must  be 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars.  Suppose, 
for  example,  your  damage  by  one  of 
these  casualties  amounts  to  forty  dollars. 
You  can  collect  only  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  twenty-five  dollars, 
namely,  fifteen  dollars.  Your  broker 
should  of  course  advise  you  to  pay  a  lit- 
tle more  premium  at  first  and  get  full 
insurance,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
the  damage  that  may  be  done. 

Space  would  fail  to  explain  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  various  clauses  that  may 
advantageously  be  added  to  your  policy, 
involving  but  slight  additional  premium 
but  providing  invaluable  protection  in 
case  of  a  complicated  casualty — and  most 
casualties  are  complicated  in  the  case  of 
the  automobile.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  your  insurance  policies  should 
cover  the  following  points : 

Liability  for  damages  for  injury  in- 
flicted by  your  car  upon  the  person  or 
property  of  another,  either  inside  or  out- 
side of  your  car. 

Damage  to  your  car,  either  internal  or 
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external,  caused  by  collision,  by  fire,  or 
by  explosion. 

Loss  by  theft  of  the  entire  car  or  any 
of  its  parts,  or  tools  or  accessories. 

Also,  if  not  provided  for  otherwise, 
the  personal  injury  of  the  owner,  caused 
by  any  accident  to  the  car. 

As  to  how  these  desirable  features  of 
automobile  insurance  may  best  be  pro- 
vided for,  a  reliable  broker,  as  hereto- 
fore said,  will  be  your  best  guide  and 
will  see  that  they  are  properly  appor- 
tioned between  the  usual  forms  of  pol- 
icies you  may  take  out. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  a  lia- 
bility policy  covers  the  insured  against 
any  number  of  claims  for  injury  to  per- 
sons or  property  during  the  life  of  the 
policy.  Should  j'ou,  for  example,  injure 
a  person  and  your  policy  was  a  limited 
one — up  to  five  thousand  dollars  for  in- 
jury to  one  person  and  up  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  injury  to  more  than  one 
— it  would  not  matter  how  much  dam- 
age was  paid  by  the  insurance  company 
to  the  person  injured,  the  policy  would 
still  be  in  force  up  to  its  full  value 
against  any  number  of  future  claims  so 
long  as  the  payments  of  premium  were 
kept  up. 

On  the  other  hand  your  fire  insurance 
policy  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
damage  sustained  by  a  particular  injury 
to  the  car,  and  it  is  the  usual  custom  to 
pay  an  additional  pro  rata  premium  to 
bring  the  policy  up  to  its  original  face 
value  in  case  it  has  been  reduced  by  a 
payment  for  any  damage  done. 

By  the  layman,  reading  over  the  forms 
of  policies  covering  automobile  insur- 
ance, the  impression  may  be  gathered 
hastily  that  the  conditions  imposed  are 
evasive.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
and  the  possibility  of  getting  this  impres- 
sion is  all  the  more  reason  for  consulting 
a  reliable  broker  and  having  him  explain 
to  you  any  points  that  are  not  clear.  Tell 
him  what  you  want  to  secure,  and  he  will 
show  you  how  it  may  be  best  secured. 

There  are  no  tricks  to  be  sprung  by 
the  insurance  companies  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting policy  holder,  and  the  conditions 
that  may  puzzle  you  are  merely  safe- 
guards to  which  the  insurance  companies 
are  reasonably  entitled  against  the  inher- 
ent  carelessness    of     the    average    man. 


They  are  reasonably  entitled  to  demand 
that  due  diligence  and  certain  estab- 
lished forms  of  procedure  shall  at  all 
times  be  complied  with,  for  you  must  re- 
member that  they  guarantee  you  full  in- 
demnity in  consideration  of  the  payment 
in  advance  of  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  amount  that  you  may  at  any  time 
compel  them  to  pay  to  you. 

If  your  car  has  injured  a  person  or 
persons,  or  the  property  of  someone,  get 
the  names  and  addresses  and,  wherever 
possible,  the  statement  of  the  injured, 
or  of  the  owner  of  the  damaged  property 
as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  accident 
and  the  degree  of  damage  or  injury  done. 
Get  the  names,  addresses,  and  statements 
of  all  possible  witnesses  and  send  these, 
with  your  own  account  of  the  accident, 
to  your  broker.  If  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness, he  will  take  the  matter  up  imme- 
diately with  the  insurance  company,  and 
it,  before  any  claim  is  filed  against  you, 
will  endeavor  to  procure  either  a  signed 
release  of  responsibility  or  an  adjustment 
of  the  damages. 

It  is  only  common  humanity  on  your 
part  to  procure  relief  for  any  injured 
person  or  persons  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, such  as  surgical  attendance  or  med- 
ical treatment,  or  removal  to  a  hospital, 
or  other  convenient  situation  for  treat- 
ment. Any  expense  which  this  may  in- 
cur on  your  part  will  be  reimbursed  by 
the  insurance  company,  and  the  act  is  in 
itself  operative  in  amelioration  of  any 
damage  claim  that  may  eventually  be 
filed. 

In  case  of  injury  to  the  car  itself,  by 
collision,  fire,  explosion,  or  theft,  notify 
either  your  broker  or  the  insurance  com- 
pany direct,  and  no  matter  how  badly 
the  machine  may  be  damaged  do  not  de- 
sert it  until  an  insurance  inspector  has 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  taken  it  out  of 
your  hands.  If  possible,  it  is  well  to  re- 
move the  damaged  machine  to  the  near- 
est garage,  where  it  can  be  properly 
guarded,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in 
doing  this  are  chargeable  to  the  insur- 
ance company. 

The  most  important  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  the  motorist  must  act 
promptly  in  case  of  accident  in  order  to 
avoid  complications,  costly  adjustments, 
and  delay. 


FOOTLOOSE  AND  FREE 

By  STEPHEN  CHALMERS 

Illustrated  by  Thornton  D.   Skidmore 

IV 
A  COLOMBIAN   COMEDY 


HACKLES  had  retired  to  his 
bunk  before  the  Hesperides 
left  the  Isthmian  port.  When 
he  awoke  it  seemed  to  him 
that  his  sleep  had  been  long 
and  deep,  but  that  it  had  not 
been  exactly  dreamless. 

One  dream  had  been  quite  vivid.  He 
was  back  in  the  New  York  skyscraper 
office,  and  around  him  were  all  the  other 
slaves,  gyved  to  their  high  stools,  and 
the  gyves  were  cobwebs.  His  own  heart 
was  filled  with  the  old  rebellion,  for  he 
was  still  a  slave. 

All  these  travels  had  been  but  a  day- 
dream while  he  stared  through  the  win- 
dow at  the  cool,  wet-looking  Hudson. 
He  had  never  seen  Jamaica  and  Pan- 
ama; he  had  just  imagined  it.  He  had 
never  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Doc- 
tor, the  Chief,  the  Old  Man,  the  Pur- 
ser, the  Cattle  Prince,  and  the  Experi- 
enced Traveler.  Yet  in  his  dream  of  still 
being  a  city  slave,  he  heard  the  bells  of 
an  old  cathedral  rise  at  intervals  above 
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the  sway  of  a  band  playing  Spanish  airs ; 
and  the  Chief  Slave,  regardless  of  dig- 
nity and  office  example,  hummed  "La 
Paloma,"  beat  time  with  a  column  ruler, 
lost  his  balance  and  toppled  off  his  stool, 
whereupon  he  was  picked  up  and  re- 
seated by  kindly  hands. 

The  queerest  part  of  this  tangled 
dream  was  that  Shackles  tried  conscien- 
tiously to  apply  himself  to  his  unro- 
mantic  ledger.  He  was  amazed  to  find 
that  someone  had  playfully  used  the  fig- 
ured pages  to  paste  in  selections  of 
poetry.  Upon  inquiry  he  learned  that  a 
gentleman  named  Arnold  had  called  and 
left  the  poems  for  Mr.  Shackles. 

Now,  Shackles  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  although  he  had 
never  met  the  gentleman.  In  fact,  he 
was  distinctly  under  the  impression  that 
Mr.  A.  was  dead.  He  was  doubly  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  poet  had  pasted 
into  the  fresh  page  (so  that  he  could  not 
fail  to  see  it)  a  stanza  from  "A  Summer 
Night" — that  stanza  which  must  meet 
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the  approval  of  every  city  slave  who 
rebels  against  confinement  and  servi- 
tude: 

For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live 

Where  in  the  sun's  hot  eye, 

With  heads  bent  o'er  their  toil,  they  languidly 

Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  taskwork  give, 

Dreaming  of  nought  beyond  their  prison  wall. 

And  as,  year  after  year, 

Fresh  products  of  their  barren  labour  fall 

From  their  hands,  and  rest 

Never  yet  comes  more  near, 

Gloom  settles  slowly  down  over  their,  breast. 

And  while  they  try  to  stem 

The    waves   of   mournful    thought   by   which 

they  are  pressed, 
Death  in  their  prison  reaches  them 
Unfreed,  having  seen  nothing,  still  unblessed. 

Shackles  awoke  and  blinked  at  the  low 
roof    over    his    upper    berth. 
' 'Unfreed,  having  seen  noth-  ._  ; 

ing,  still  unblessed !' "  he 
repeated.  His  mouth  ex- 
panded into  a  grin  as  he  real- 
ized that  he  was  free;  that 
he  was  aboard  the  Hespe- 
rides;  and  as  he  jumped  out 
of  his  bunk  he  said: 

"Thank  the  Lord !" 

The  fact  that  the  ship  was 
apparently  anchored  in  still 
waters  added  zest  to  adven- 
ture's anticipation.  He  knew 
the  Hesperides  must  have 
left  Colon  on  the  previous 
night.  Where  was  she  now? 
What  new  land  would  be 
presented  to  his  eyes  when  he 
reached  the  deck? 

It  was  still  too  early  for 
ladies  to  be  about,  so 
Shackles  ran  up  the  forward 
companionway,  his  hair 
sleep-rumpled  and  his  attire 
a  suit  of  pajamas. 

The  ship  was  lying  along- 
side a  pier  which  was  re- 
markable for  its  length  and 
'narrowness.  It  extended  full 
a  half-mile  from  the  shore. 
At  the  land  end  there  was  a 
curving  sandy  beach,  backed 
by  scrubby  hills.  The  land 
ran  out  at  the  west  end  like 
a  horn;  to  the  east  it  melted 
into  marshes  and  several 
broken-off,  low-lying  islands. 
After     the     first     eye-sweep 


Shackles  fixed  his  gaze  upon  a  scattering 
of  tin-roofed  houses  spreading  to  the  left 
of  the  long  pier. 

"Puerto  Colombia,  alias  Savanilla," 
said  the  Purser,  who  was  taking  the 
morning  air;  "half  a  town  with  two 
names  and  a  pier  that  the  steamship 
companies  built.  In  fact,  it  has  three 
names,  sometimes  being  called  Barran- 
quilla,  after  the  hill  town  for  which  it  is 
the  commercial  port." 

So  this  was  Colombia!  To  look  at 
it  one  would  have  supposed  it  incapable 
of  turning  in  its  sleep,  let  alone  start- 
ing a  revolution  in  a  minute. 

Shackles  was  instantly  agog  for  in- 
vestigation.    After  breakfast,  he  started 
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up  the  long  pier  unaccompanied.  The 
only  sign  of  active  doing  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  antiquated  train  which 
came  wheezing  and  whining  toward  the 
unloading  steamers.  (There  were  two 
in  port  besides  the  Hesperides.) 

Shackles  took  shelter  beside  a  kind  of 
sentry  box,  in  order  to  let  the  train  have 
the  narrow  guage  road  to  its  venerable 
self.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  move  on, 
a  hand  reached  out  from  the  box  and 
gripped  his  shoulder.  At  the  same  time 
a  voice  said  something  in  Spanish. 

It  was  the  toll-taker,  the  pier  being 
supported  by  all  who  used  it.  Twelve 
pesos  seemed  to  be  the  price  the  man 
wanted  for  a  pedestrian  passage,  and 
there  would  be  a  return  ticket  thrown 
in. 

Not  sure  of  how  much  twelve  pesos 
might  be,  Shackles  tendered  a  nice  new 
United  States  five-dollar  bill.  The  sight 
of  real  money  must  have  been  rare  in 
these  parts,  for  the  toll-taker's  face 
lightened  marvelously.  He  gave  Shack- 
les change — a  mighty  roll  of  Colombian 
paper  pesos,  which  were  of  the  size  and 
not  at  all  unlike  dollar  bills.  It  seemed 
to  Shackles  that  in  tendering  an  Amer- 
ican five-dollar  bill,  he  paid  twelve  dol- 
lars to  pass  up  the  pier  and  received  as 
change  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
dollars !  *" 

But  the  Purser  fixed  it  up  afterward 
and  confidently  told  Shackles  that  it  was 
better  to  be  poor  with  an  American  five 
than  rich  with  Colombian  thousands. 

The  walk  up  that  pier  seemed  endless. 
The  shore  seemed  to  recede  step  for  step, 
and  the  sun  was  beating  on  the  pier's 
unsheltered  length  with  true  Colombian 
seaport  fervor.  When  Shackles  finally 
put  his  foot  on  terra  fir?na,  he  met  the 
first  inhabitant — a  brilliantly-hued  liz- 
ard that  was  chasing  flies  in  the  sand 
with  dazzling  rapidity. 

So  far  no  sign  of  human  life.  Shack- 
les entered  the  one  and  only  street, 
which  began  at  the  depot — an  iron- 
roofed  shed  by  the  railway — and  ended 
probably  in  the  scrub  to  the  eastward. 
There  were  some  shops  on  the  landward 
side  of  the  street,  prominently  among 
them  a  place  called  the  Posada  Estrella 
Something-or-Other,  whence  issued  a 
sound  of  human  snoring  and  a  buzzing 


chorus  of  flies.  In  the  middle  of  the 
main  street  a  he-goat  was  trying  to  as- 
similate a  delabeled  peach  can. 

The  goat  and  the  lizard  were  the  only 
living  things  in  sight  until  a  man  came 
hurriedly  down  the  street.  He  looked 
like  a  walking  parasol,  for  he  was  not  a 
large  man  and  his  pith  helmet  was  quite 
extensive.  He  was  a  white  man,  by  the 
way,  although  one  would  never  have 
guessed  it  at  first,  he  was  so  generally 
kippered  by  the  sun  and  the  salt  wind. 

"Hell-o!"  he  hailed.  "Come  off  the 
Hesperides,  hey?  Good!  I'm  the  com- 
p'ny's  agent.  Looking  around — hey? 
Watch  you  don't  get  a  sunstroke.  And 
don't  go  bathing.  Bay's  full  of  sharks. 
Careful  of  the  drinking  water,  too. 
Lots  of  fever  here.     Best  leave  it  alone." 

This  little  man  was  as  bright  under 
adversity  as  Mark  Tapley  in  "Martin 
Chuzzlewit."  He  seemed  proud  of  Sav- 
anilla's  natural  disadvantages.  He  was 
a  Cheerful  Raven,  as  Shackles  decided 
on  the  spot. 

"It  hasn't  rained  here — that  is,  what 
you'd  call  rain — for  fifteen  years,"  the 
little  man  under  the  big  pith  helmet 
went  on.  "But  that  isn't  what  cracks  the 
ground,"  he  added  hastily,  touching  with 
his  toe  an  inch-wide  gape  that  wriggled 
down  the  middle  of  the  street.  "Earth- 
quakes do  that!" 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Agent,"  said 
Shackles,  inwardly  amused.  "I  was 
just  thinking  that  Colombia  was  a 
mighty  dead  place.  I  thought  you  were 
always  sizzling  with  a  revolution  or 
two." 

"Sssh!"  said  the  Cheerful  Raven,  lay- 
ing a  finger  against  the  side  of  his  nose 
and  winking  confidentially.  "Don't 
speak  of  revolutions.  I've  seen  'em 
started  for  less.  Drop  a  bit  of  fulminate 
off  a  roof  top.  Bang!  Crackle!  Sput- 
ter! Everybody  gets  his  gun — doesn't 
know  whose  revolution  it  is,  or  what  it's 
about,  but — it's  a  revolution,  and  till 
you  know  what's  what  and  who's  who 
shoot,  by  thunder!  shoot  somebody  be- 
fore somebody  shoots  you!" 

He  became  grave  all  at  once  and 
whispered  to  Shackles: 

"My  house,  young  man,  is  riddled. 
You  can  see  daylight  through  the  bullet 
holes.     In  fact — but  I've  got  business  to 
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footboard  of  one  of  the  open  cars.  Al- 
ready he  was  hailing  them,  and  Shackles 
wondered  how  many  subjects  he  would 
skim  over  before  he  waved  his  arms  to 
convey  how  busy  he  was  and  rush  off 
on  his  joyous  career. 

"What's  doing,  Shackles?"  hailed  the 
Doctor. 

"Nothing,  so  far,  but  a  lizard,  a  goat, 
a  peach  can  and  your  friend  with  the 
pith  helmet.  But,  no!"  added  Shackles. 
"I  belittle  things.  There's  a  man  snor- 
ing in  that  shop  over  there." 

"Well,  he  won't  snore  long,"  said  the 
Doctor  sternly.  "Do  you  realize  that 
that  snorer  is  in  possession  of  the  only 
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attend  to!"  He  started  off, 
but  came  back  with  another 
confidential     communication : 

"Don't  think,"  he  said, 
"that  revolutions  are  bad  for 
this  country.  They're  not. 
The  contrary — notwith- 
standing. Colombians  born 
tired.  Promise  a  revolution 
and  they'll  work  and  grow 
corn  and  things  so  they  can 
have  money  to  buy  gaspipes 
and  ammunition.  Between 
revolutions  this  country  is 
dead.  War  is  not  hell.  In 
Colombia  war  is  progress." 

Then   with   another   swift 
apology,  this  queer  little  man 
started  for  the  pier  just  as  the  antique 
train  puffed  back  to  terra  firma.     The 
Cheerful  Raven  had  caught  sight  of  the 
Doctor  and  the  Purser  mounted  on  the 
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beer  in   Puerto   Colombia.  Let's  wake 
him  up." 

They  went  into  the  Inn  of  the  Star 

of   the   Morning  After,   as  the   Purser 
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cynically  translated  the  sign.  The  Doc- 
tor banged  his  fist  on  the  counter  and 
raised  a  myriad  of  flies  that  had  been 
feasting  in  a  tray  of  dried-up  treacle 
cakes.  The  snoring  ceased  and  presently 
a  sleepy  Colombian  came  from  some  re- 
cess and  said,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand : 

"Buenos  diaSj  caballeros!" 

"Buenos  dios!"  replied  the  Doctor, 
who  had  a  smattering  of  a  number  of 
tongues — just  enough  to  say  "Good 
God!"  when  he  meant  to  say  "Good 
morning." 

The  Colombian  grinned. 

"Donne  us,"  said  the  Doctor,  scowl- 
ing, "Donne  us  tres  cervezarias." 

Instantly  the  Colombian  burst  out 
laughing.  Of  course,  the  Doctor  was 
stirred  to  sudden  and  great  rage. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  he 
roared.  "Don't  you  know  your  own 
language?  You  give  us  tres  cervezarias 
quick,  or  I'll  come  over  the  counter  and 
punch  your  head!" 

"The  senors  most  be  vairy  theersty!" 
exclaimed  the  Colombian. 

"If  you  can't  understand  good  Span- 
ish," said  the  Doctor,  "don't  try  bad 
English.      Tres  cervezarias/    Sabef" 

"He  understands  English  well 
enough,"  interrupted  the  Purser,  who 
had  been  leaning  against  Shackles  who 
was  leaning  against  him.  "Ask  him  for 
three " 

"Enough!"  snapped  the  Doctor.  "I'll 
do  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  knows  per- 
fectly well  what  I  mean  and " 

"Si,  senor"  said  the  Colombian,  be- 
coming alarmed.  "I  know  vairy  fine 
what  the  senor  mean,  but  the  sehor  make 
leetle  meestake.  He  weesh  for  t'ree  beer 
— tres  cervezas — but  instead  of  he  ask 
for  tres  cervezarias — free  breweries!" 

The  Doctor  fairly  blew  up  and 
stamped  out  of  the  shop,  after  summon- 
ing fire  and  brimstone  upon  the  heads 
of  Shackles,  the  Purser,  and  the  Colom- 
bian, who  seemed  to  think  it  all  rather 
funny.  But  the  Doctor*s  rage  was  so 
great  that  he  returned  aboard  the  Hes- 
perides,  having  scornfully  spurned  the 
only  beer  in  Puerto  Colombia. 

Just  before  luncheon  the  Cheerful 
Raven  came  aboard.  He  seemed  excited 
and  worried,  yet  filled  with  some  great 
news.      He    asked    Shackles    in    a    tense 


whisper  if  he  could  tell  him  where  the 
Doctor  was. 

"Take  me  to  him,"  said  he. 

They  found  the  Doctor  and  the  Pur- 
ser together  and  heard  a  tail-end  of  con- 
versation about  "braying  jackasses." 
Then  the  Cheerful  Raven  took  off  his 
pith  helmet  and  grinned. 

He  had  heard  of  the  beer  incident. 
He  felt  himself  responsible  for  all  the 
port's  discomforts,  dangers,  and  disad- 
vantages. He  particularly  felt  responsi- 
ble for  the  beer  incident.  To  square  the 
matter  he  had  procured  a  little  sloop,  a 
case  or  two  of  beer  and — a  block  of  ice! 

"T         I" 

ice! 

"Yes,  ice,"  said  the  Cheerful  Raven 
triumphant^.  "There's  an  ice  factory 
at  Barranquilla,  also  a  brewery."  The 
Doctor  flushed.  "I  telegraphed  and  the 
down  train  is  bringing  both — I  mean  the 
beer  and  the  ice,  although  the  ice  may 
be  melted  should  the  train  be  late. 
However,  gentlemen,"  continued  the 
Cheerful  Raven,  waving  his  arms,  "the 
sloop  is  ready  and  I've  borrowed  two 
shotguns  and  some  old  shells."  He 
waved  the  pith  helmet  toward  the  marsh 
and  the  islands  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
bay  and  cried  dramatically:    "Duck!" 

"The  only  trouble  is,"  he  added,  in 
quieter  tones,  "we  may  meet  a  squall  or 
two  going  out.  They're  quite  severe 
when  they  come,  and  I've  been  saying  all 
day —   However,  if  you  can  all  swim — " 

The  Hesperidians  agreed  to  chance  it 
and  proceeded  to  get  together  a  bucket- 
load  of  sandwiches  to  support  the  Cheer- 
ful Raven's  beer.  Five  minutes  after 
the  Barranquilla  train  arrived,  the  sloop 
came  off  from  inshore,  with  a  pith  hel- 
met just  visible  behind  the  sail.  Shack- 
les, the  Doctor,  the  Purser,  and  the 
Assistant-Purser  (a  mild-mannered 
young  man  with  an  autoharp)  got 
aboard.  They  were  all  attired  in  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  bathing  cos- 
tumes, Shackles  wearing  a  crash  suit 
with  the  coat  collar  turned  up  to  hide 
a  paucity  of  other  garments. 

The  sloop's  head  was  turned  toward 
the  swampy  islands  out  in  the  bay.  The 
Assistant-Purser  smote  his  autoharp  and 
raised  a  mild-mannered  tenor  in  "Oh, 
Dem  Golden  Slippers!" 

Then    the    breeze    dropped    and    the 
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sloop,  with  its  company  of 
five,  baked  on  a  glassy  sea. 
The  autoharpist  played  and 
sang  until  the  sweat  on  his 
face  aroused  the  Doctor's 
sympathies. 

"Have  a  bottle  of  beer," 
said  he. 

"Oh,  don't  open  the  beer 
yet!"  was  the  general  pro- 
test, except  from  the  Cheer- 
ful Raven. 

"You'd  better,"  said  he. 
"The  ice  is  going  at  the  rate 
of  a  pound  a  minute!" 

Then  the  bottles  popped 
and  the  auto-harpist  got  his 
second  wind.  They  could 
see  the  Old  Man  leveling 
his  glasses  upon  them  from 
the  bridge  of  the  Hesperides. 

"Whistle  for  a  wind!" 
growled  the  Doctor. 

A  riffle  came  off  shore  and 
the  sloop  began  to  move 
away  from  close  range  of  the 
Old  Man's  martinet  eye. 
The  waters  began  to  babble 
under  the  bow  and  all  hands 
piped  up  the  well-known 
capstan  chantey: 


Where  are  you  going  to,  my 
pretty  maid? 
O — away — Rio  ! 
Where  are  you  going  to,  my 
pretty  maid? 
We're  bound  to  the  Rio  Grande! 


WITHOUT    WARNING    HE   THREW    AN    EMPTY    BEER 
BOTTLE  IN  THE  AIR,  LEVELED  THE  GUN 
AND   FIRED 


Then — it  came  unexpectedly  only  be- 
cause nobody  had  been  looking  for  it — 
a  snarling  squall  tore  into  the  bay  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  compass. 

"Great  guns!"  yelled  the  Cheerful 
Raven.  "Down  wi'  the  sail.  If  that 
hits  us,  we're  all  goners!" 

"Well,  better  that  than  earthquakes 
or  sharks  or  yellow  fever.  Let's  save 
the  beer  anyway,"  said  the  Doctor,  with 
much  presence  of  mind. 

He  sat  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with 
a  sandwich  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of 
beer  in  the  other  and  refused  to  be  dis- 
turbed or  perturbed.  When  the  squall 
struck  the  sloop  lay  over  at  a  dangerous 
angle. 


But  the  sail  was  down.  So  was  the 
rain.  In  half  a  minute  everybody  was 
drenched,  but  still  the  Doctor  sat  cross- 
legged  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  address- 
ing himself  to  his  beer  after  the  manner 
of  the  tent-maker  of  Naishapur,  while 
the  Assistant  Purser  was  shielding  the 
precious  autoharp  with  his  body.  Above 
the  racket  of  wind,  water,  and  flapping 
sailcloth,  the  Cheerful  Raven  yelled  tri- 
umphantly: 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  they  were  corkers 
when  they  came.  I'm  glad  you  saw 
one !" 

The  Hesperides's  whistle  blew  a 
succession  of  sharp  blasts,  as  if  to  say: 

"Come  back,  you  all-fired  idiots!" 

They  got  the  sloop's  head  around  and 
she    ran    before    the   squall,    which    had 
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FOUR  WHITE  SAVAGES  ROLLED  AND  YELLED  IN  THE 
POUNDING  SURF 


completely  died  out  by  the  time  they 
were  in  the  lee  of  the  long  pier.  The 
water  was  again  like  liquid  glass;  the 
sun  came  out  and  the  clothing  of  the 
adventurers  began  to  send  up  wisps  of 
steam. 

"Shall  we  still  go  duck  hunting?" 
asked  the  Assistant-Purser. 

"No!"  said  the  Doctor.  "Remember 
the  ice!" 

"We  daren't  go  now,"  said  the  Cheer- 
ful Raven.  "You'd  get  chills  in  the 
breeze  and  the  swamps  are  chockful  of 
fever." 

The  Doctor  arose  to  his  feet.     There 


was  tragedy  on  his  face.  He 
had  one  of  the  shotguns  in 
his  hand.  Without  warning 
he  threw  an  empty  beer  bot- 
tle in  the  air,  leveled  the 
gun,  and  fired.  The  bottle 
dropped  unscathed  in  the 
sea,  where  it  bobbed  up 
mockingly   at   the   medico. 

Of  course,  "anybody  could 
do  better  than  that,"  and  for 
half  an  hour  the  company 
banged  away  at  bottles  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the 
harp.  The  passengers  on  the 
Hesperides  and  on  the  other 
two  ships  studied  the  scene 
through  field  glasses.  The 
Chief  said  afterwards  that 
somebody  asked  the  Old 
Man  who  "the  joyous  gen- 
tlemen in  the  boat"  were 
and  that  the  Old  Man  re- 
plied: 

"The  ship's  surgeon,  who 
is  insane;  the  Purser,  who  is 
feeble-minded ;  the  Assistant 
Purser,  who  is  being  led  as- 
tray; and  a  youth  named 
Shackles,  who  has  a  genius 
for  demoralizing  this  ship's 
company.  Wait  till  they 
come  aboard!" 

It  must  have  been  rather 
astonishing  to  respectable 
tourists.  Presently  the  Doc- 
tor jumped  overboard  and 
the  Purser  apparently  went 
to  save  him.  There  was  a 
wrestling  match  in  the  water 
and  the  Assistant  Purser 
went  overboard  to  play  referee.  Then 
Shackles,  his  rain-soaked  crash  suit  cling- 
ing to  him  like  tights,  took  a  header  off 
the  sloop's  stern;  whereupon  all  four 
struck  off  in  a  swimming  match  for  the 
shore,  while  the  Cheerful  Raven  stood 
up  and  yelled : 

"Come  back!     Come  back!     Sharks! 
The  bay's  chockful  of  them!" 

The  distance  to  the  beach  was  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  the  sloop 
having  drifted  inshore  a  way.  If  there 
were  any  sharks  they  either  were  not 
hungry  or  were  afraid  of  the  Doctor! 
The  swimmers  reached  the  surf  and 
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were  tumbled  head  over  heels  on  the 
smooth,  sandy  beach.  There  they  lay 
like  four  inert  bodies  for  several  min- 
utes, before  the  victory  was  granted  the 
Assistant  Purser.  Then  they  stripped 
off  their  clothes  and  spread  them  to  dry 
on  the  baking  sand.  After  that  four 
white  savages  rolled  and  yelled  in  the 
pounding  surf,  between  sun-baths  in 
which  they  acquired  complete  suits  of 
brown  sand. 

Now,  it  may  be  remembered  that 
Shackles  was  concerned  in  the  vaccina- 
tion of  three  hundred  negroes  bound  for 
the  canal  zone  and  that  he  demonstrated, 
for  the  benefit  of  cowards,  the  painless 
nature  of  the  operation  by  vaccinating 
his  own  arm,  using,  as  he  thought,  vase- 
line instead  of  vaccine. 

It  may  have  been  exposure  to  the  sun 
that  day  at  Savanilla,  or  the  immersion 
in  dense  saltwater;  or  it  may  have  been 
the  irritation  of  sand  getting  into  the 
little  scratches.  In  any  case  he  suddenly 
discovered  that  his  arm  was  itching  in- 
describably. 

It  was  the  Doctor  who  first  saw  him 
scratching  his  left  arm  with  his  right 
hand.  With  a  look  of  dismay  on  his 
face,  the  Doctor  crawled  out  of  the  surf, 
rushed  up  to  Shackles,  and  said: 

"Here,  let  me  see  it!" 

The  Doctor  looked — just  one  look — 
and  began  to  swear  most  intemperately. 

"What  a  fool  I  was !  What  a  fool  I 
am!"  he  cried.  "Why,  man,  you  must 
have  got  the  plates  mixed  and  used  the 
vaccine  on  yourself  instead  of  the  vase- 
line. You've  vaccinated  yourself  in  a 
million  places!" 

It  was  hardly  as  bad  as  that,  but  al- 
ready three  different  scratches  on  Shack- 
les's  arm  were  showing  distinct  signs  of 
vaccine  reaction.     When  the  Purser  and 


the  Assistant  heard  what  had  happened, 
they  merely  lay  down  on  the  sand  and 
roared.  And,  of  course,  the  Doctor  lost 
his  temper. 

"What's  funny  about  this,  now?"  he 
shouted  apoplectically.  "Look  at  it. 
The  lymphatic's  swollen  already.  If  any 
more  catch,  I  may  have  to  amputate  his 
arm  to  prevent  smallpox — blood  poison 
— lots  of  things!  And  you  laugh  like 
bleating  goats!" 

"Here,  you,"  said  he  to  Shackles,  "on 
with  your  clothes  and  come  aboard.  No 
more  high  jinks  for  you.  You'll  carry 
that  arm  in  a  sling  for  a  while.  Come 
on! 

It  is  like  youth  to  take  nothing  se- 
riously. Only  the  Doctor  was  solemn. 
Shackles  himself  was  amused  at  the 
funny  side  of  the  business,  while  to  the 
Purser  and  the  Assistant  it  was  the  in- 
spiration of  intermittent  explosions.  In 
after  years  Shackles  loved  those  scars. 
He  would  look  at  them  up  in  the  New 
York  skyscraper,  think  of  how  and 
where  he  got  them,  and  smile  content- 
edly. 

They  gained  the  shore-end  of  the  pier, 
where  the  Cheerful  Raven  was  beaching 
his  dinghy  after  mooring  the  sloop. 

"You  fellows'll  have  a  sunstroke," 
said  he. 

"Bah!"  said  the  Doctor,  irrelevantly, 
disgustedly,  as  he  walked  on. 

As  they  turned  from  the  shore  to  walk 
down  the  long,  sizzling  pier,  Shackles 
grinned  and  cast  a  farewell  look  at  the 
sun-baked,  waterless,  beerless,  iceless,  liz- 
ard-haunted, earthquake-ridden  scatter- 
ing of  tin-roofed  furnaces  mapped  as  Sa- 
vanilla, alias  Puerto  Colombia,  alias  Bar- 
ranquilla. 

And  the  goat  was  still  laboring  with 
the  delabeled  peach  can. 


(To  be  continued) 


Heroes  of  the  Outdoors 


DAVID  L.  BRAINARD 

By  FRANK  BARKLEY  COPLEY 

The  "Static"  Hero  of  the  Greely  Expedition  Who  Passed  the  Test 

of  Quiet  Endurance 


T  IS  one  thing  to  starve  when  there 
is  no  food  to  be  had.  It  is  another 
thing  to  starve  while  you  are  han- 
dling food  every  day.  In  the  former 
case  there  is  just  plain  tragedy.  In 
the  latter  case  we  may  find  proof 
that  heroism  can  be  shown  as  much  in 
what  a  man  refrains  from  doing  as  in 
what  he  does  do.  It  unquestionably  is 
the  fact  that,  just  as  there  is  static  force 
as  well  as  dynamic  force,  so  there  is  a 
static  form  of  heroism  as  well  as  a  dy- 
namic form. 

This  story  of  static  heroism  never  has 
been  told  before  because  most  people 
cannot  understand  that  force  is  force 
whether  it  is  devoted  to  holding  things 
in  equilibrium  or  to  moving  them  on. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  readers  of  The 
Outing  Magazine  will  be  able  to  see 
in  David  L.  Brainard's  self-control  amid 
the  horrors  of  Cape  Sabine  such  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  moral  strength  which 
is  possible  to  humanity  that  it  may  cause 
them  to  think  better  of  their  fellows  in 
general. 

Brainard  was  the  first  sergeant  and 
commissary  of  the  famous  Greely  expedi- 
tion, which,  in  1881,  established  a 
United  States  Signal  Service  Station  at 
Lady  Franklin  Bay,  Grinnell  Land,  less 
than  five  hundred  miles  from  the  pole. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tragic 
fate  which  overtook  this  expedition  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  blundering  plan  that  had 
been  prepared  for  the  expedition,  the 
steam  sealer  that  transported  it  to  the 
polar  regions  returned  to  Newfound- 
land as  soon  as  her  work  was  done. 
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This,  you  see,  made  it  necessary  to 
send  relieving  steamers  to  Lady  Frank- 
lin Bay,  but  the  steamers  sent  up  in  1882 
and  1883  both  failed  to  reach  there. 
Lieutenant  Greely,  the  commander  of 
the  expedition,  waited  for  relief  until 
August,  1883;  then  he  abandoned  his 
station  and  retreated  southward  in  his 
small  boats.  In  Kane  Sea,  the  widest 
part  of  the  long  channel  lying  between 
Grinnell  Land  and  Ellesmere  Land  on 
the  west  and  Greenland  on  the  east, 
Greely's  boats  were  beset  by  the  ice,  and 
the  party,  which  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  members  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  two  Eskimos,  was  forced  to 
take  to  a  floe  upon  which  it  drifted 
about  for  fifteen  days,  or  until  it  was 
providentially  blown  ashore  on  the  El- 
lesmere Land  coast  near  Cape  Sabine, 
which  is  about  two  hundred  miles  south 
of  Lady  Franklin  Bay. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber when  Greely  and  his  men,  stripped 
of  nearly  all  their  baggage  and  provi- 
sions, were  saved  from  the  sea,  and  the 
long  Arctic  night  was  beginning  to 
gather.  At  Cape  Sabine  small  caches 
had  been  made  by  the  relief  expeditions 
of  that  and  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
party  went  into  camp  near  these  caches, 
building  for  itself  a  wretched  hut  con- 
sisting of  piles  of  stones  upon  which  a 
whaleboat  was  placed  bottom  upward. 

On  the  first  of  November,  when  this 
hut  was  completed,  it  was  found  that 
the  food  obtained  from  the  caches  would 
last  the  party  about  a  month,  assuming 
that  to  each  of  the  twenty-five  men  was 
issued  the  normal  ration  of  sixty  ounces 
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a  day.  None  of  these  men  had  any  hope 
of  help  reaching  them  before  the  first 
of  March.  Thus  they  were  confronted 
by  the  problem  of  making  one  month's 
supply  of  food  last  four  months  at  least, 
and  they  attempted  to  solve  this  problem 
by  fixing  an  individual  daily  ration  of 
fifteen  ounces,  or  just  one-quarter  of  the 
normal. 

They  were  tortured  by  cold,  thirst, 
sickness,  and  ennui  as  well  as  by  hunger. 
Their  stove  was  a  rude,  sheet-iron  cylin- 
der in  which  at  various  times  were 
burned  alcohol,  blubber,  and  barrel 
staves,  but  only  when  there  was  a  bit 
of  cooking  to  do.  Never  did  the  tem- 
perature in  the  hut  rise  above  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  a  man  always  found  his 
sleeping  bag  frozen  to  the  ground  when 
he  returned  to  it.  The  men  suffered 
from  thirst  because  they  could  spare  only 
a  little  fuel  for  melting  ice.  The  only 
light  they  had  throughout  the  months  of 
continuous  darkness  was  furnished  by 
pieces  of  rope  and  old  socks  stuck  in  a 
tomato  can  filled  with  blubber,  but  even 
this  "lamp"  could  be  burned  only  a  few 
hours  a  day. 

The  writer  has  before  him  the  jour- 
nals of  several  of  the  men  who  went 
through  this  horror.  Says  Lieutenant 
Lockwood,  one  of  the  three  officers: 

"Another  day  gone,  thank  God !  Oh,  for 
the  time  when  we  shall  have  all  we  can  eat, 
and  have  light  and  warmth  and  health !" 

Greely  himself  writes: 

"We  have  been  lured  here  to  our  destruc- 
tion. We  shall  ever  struggle  on,  but  it 
drives  me  almost  insane  to  face  the  future. 
It  is  not  the  end  that  affrights  anyone,  but 
the  road  to  be  traveled  to  reach  the  goal.  To 
die  is  easy,  very  easy;  it  is  only  hard  to 
strive,  to  endure,  to  live." 

And  Brainard,  a  temperamental  opti- 
mist and  a  man  of  conservative  speech, 
at  length  is  driven  to  write: 

"The  life  is  growing  unbearable — it  is  hor- 
rible. I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  yet  all  go 
mad.  What  keeps  us  up?  Why  do  we  re- 
tain our  sanity?     I  cannot  tell." 

It  has  been  told  how  some  of  these 
men  did  go  mad — how  some  of  the 
weaker  ones  shrieked  in  their  despair  and 
cursed  and  fought  one  another  even  as 
their  eyes  were  closing  in  death.  It  has 
been    told    how    some    were    driven    to 


strike  at  the  continued  existence  of  the 
entire  party  by  stealing  from  the  pitiful 
little  store  of  food — how  one  man,  to 
prevent  a  general  scramble  for  food,  had 
to  be  taken  out  and  shot  down  like  a 
dog.  It  has  been  told  how  the  men 
starved  to  death  one  by  one  until  only 
seven  of  the  twenty-five  were  left  when 
the  rescuers  finally  came.  Something 
also  has  been  told  of  the  remarkable 
heroism  of  Sergeants  Rice  and  Frederick 
in  struggling  to  bring  in  a  little  meat  for 
their  comrades,  and  of  the  courage,  for- 
titude, and  self-sacrifice  of  men  like  Bied- 
erbick,  Long,  and  Greely,  the  com- 
mander. 

But,  after  all,  is  not  the  most  extraor- 
dinary, if  not  the  most  dramatic,  thing 
that  happened  at  Cape  Sabine,  the  rec- 
ord made  there  by  that  young  fellow  of 
twenty-seven,  the  Greely  expedition's 
senior  non-commissioned  officer  and  com- 
missary, David  L.  Brainard?  The 
writer  gathers  this  from  his  close  read- 
ing of  official  reports  and  private  jour- 
nals and  from  his  many  talks  with  sur- 
vivors. 

The  Tale  the  Journal  Tells 

Take  Brainard's  own  journal,  which 
was  kept  complete  up  to  the  very  last. 
It  is  a  remarkable  document,  speaking 
eloquently  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  of 
the  writer.  In  the  midst  of  the  worst 
suffering,  Brainard  could  write  philo- 
sophical reflections  on  the  way  all  the 
normal  passions  of  the  men  about  him 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  incessant 
craving  for  food.  And  in  the  middle  of 
the  polar  night,  when  the  clouds  had 
blotted  out  even  the  cold  light  of  the 
stars,  and  the  wind  was  leaping  down 
upon  them  with  a  swoop  and  a  swirl  and 
a  roar  and  the  snow  was  driving  and 
whirling  all  over  the  illimitable  icefields, 
and  the  floes  and  bergs  in  the  sea  were 
crunching  and  grinding  and  groaning — 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult  without 
and  the  hunger  and  despair  within, 
Brainard  yet  could  write  by  the  pale 
flicker  of  the  blubber  in  the  tomato  can: 
"How  secure  and  thankful  we  should 
feel  in  this  strong  house,  miserable  and 
cold  as  it  is,  where  the  howling  storm 
outside  cannot  reach  us!" 
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There  is  generous  praise  in  the  jour- 
nal for  every  good  deed  of  another,  but 
no  consciousness  betrayed  of  heroism  on 
the  part  of  self — all  that  stands  forth  is 
an  immense  self-respect  and  an  unweari- 
able  resolution  not  to  give  up  as  long 
as  there  was  service  to  be  performed  for 
others.    Take  this: 

"In  my  case  the  thoughts  of  home,  a  bright 
future,  the  many  enjoyments  of  life,  and  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  poor  fellows 
who,  to  a  certain  extent,  look  to  me  to  pro- 
vide them  with  food  do  more  to  inspire  me  to 
work  and  to  fight  to  the  end  than  anything 
else.  Whenever  I  think  of  faltering  in  my 
duty,  visions  of  the  faces  of  my  family  and 
friends  appear  before  me  as  a  reproach  to 
my  weakness,  and  thus  all  my  thoughts  of 
giving  up  are  dispelled." 

And  again,  in  connection  with  his 
work  as  commissary,  Brainard  writes: 

"The  issuing  of  the  fresh  meat  is  the  great- 
est difficulty  I  have  to  contend  with;  it  is 
firmly  frozen  and  has  to  be  cut  with  a  hand- 
saw. My  weak  state  renders  this  duty  both 
irksome  and  trying,  and  I  often  feel  like 
giving  it  up  in  despair ;  but  thoughts  of  the 
future,  whch  yet  may  have  something  bright 
in  store  for  us,  nerve  me  to  the  task,  and  by 
sheer  force  of  will  alone  I  continue  to  work." 

Moreover,  Brainard's  work  did  not 
end  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
commissary.  He  did  a  considerable 
share  of  the  hunting,  adding  several 
foxes  to  the  general  store,  and  whenever 
there  were  outside  duties  to  be  done,  he 
was  the  one  who  always  was  there.  We 
read  this  in  Greely's  journal: 

"Brainard  overworking  himself  again,  and 
was  faint  and  dizzy  this  evening.  I  was 
obliged  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  doing 
other  work  than  issuing,  as  I  have  forbidden 
it;  but  when  he  points  out  the  apathy  of  the 
party,  and  the  necessity,  I  am  silenced." 

Early  in  February  the  surgeon  in- 
formed the  commander  that  Brainard 
was  in  danger  of  immediate  death  unless 
he  were  restrained  from  violent  exercise 
and  exposure  to  the  bitter  cold  in  the 
storehouse  and  outside.  Thereupon 
Greely  offered  to  relieve  him  of  the  "ex- 
hausting and  thankless  task"  of  issuing 
the  rations,  but  Brainard  "begged  off." 

Again  we  read  in  Greely's  journal : 

"Brainard  has  shown  signs  of  weakness 
lately  from  overwork.  I  offered  him  an  in- 
crease of  an  ounce  of  bread  daily,  but  he  de- 
clined to  accept  it,  promising,  however,  that 


he  would  advise  me  whenever  he  felt  that  he 
no  longer  could  perform  his  arduous  services 
without  it." 

All  through  that  long  night  of  hor- 
ror Brainard  performed  his  round  of 
duties,  asking  nothing  that  the  others  did 
not  get  and  expecting  not  even  thanks. 
He  took  no  part  in  any  bitter  discus- 
sions. He  never  gave  voice  to  a  com- 
plaint. If  anything  of  a  particularly 
discouraging  nature  became  known  to 
him,  he  confided  it  only  in  his  com- 
mander and  his  journal.  He  moved 
among  his  fellows  a  quiet,  self-contained 
force  that  never  gave  sign  of  wavering. 

But  now  for  Brainard's  greatest  ex- 
emplification of  what  we  have  called  the 
static  form  of  heroism.  Sergeant  Brain- 
ard was  the  only  man  in  the  Greely 
expedition  who  was  authorized  to  enter 
the  commissary  storehouse,  which,  made 
of  snow  walls  roofed  with  canvas,  ad- 
joined the  hut.  It  was  he  who  kept  ac- 
count of  the  precious  food,  and  it  was 
he  who  issued  all  the  food. 

The  Supreme  Test 

For  long  periods  every  day  he  was  in 
that  storehouse  with  no  one  looking  on 
but  his  God.  No  one  but  God  and  him- 
self knew  exactly  what  food  there  was 
in  that  storehouse,  and  God,  at  Cape 
Sabine,  seemed  a  long,  long  way  off. 
Like  all  his  fellows,  Brainard  was  hun- 
gry all  the  time — day  after  day,  week 
in  and  week  out.  Remember  that  these 
men  got  just  enough  food  to  keep  their 
hunger  pangs  in  good  working  order. 
Says  Greely  in  his  official  report: 

"The  effects  of  hunger  were  continuous, 
and  at  no  time  in  ten  months  was  I  person- 
ally free  from  an  intense  desire  to  eat.  It 
was,  however,  the  greatest  when  food  had 
just  been  taken,  and  greater  when  we  ate  fif- 
teen ounces  a  day  than  when  we  had  ten." 

Brainard  felt  the  same  hunger  pangs 
that  drove  some  of  the  men  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  break  into  that  storehouse 
and  rob  it.  He  himself  wrote  in  his 
journal: 

"Will  the  hour  never  arrive  when  we  will 
be  no  longer  restricted  in  the  amount  of  food 
that  we  may  wish  to  consume?  This  crav- 
ing— this  constant  gnawing  of  hunger  is  hor- 
rible. It  brings  with  it  visions  of  the  most 
tempting  dishes,  which  to  us  are  most  tantal- 
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izing  as  we  have  no  means  of  gratifying  the 
desires  which  thoughts  of  this  kind  produce." 

Think  of  the  temptation !  No  one  can 
realize  it  in  its  fulness  unless  he  himself 
has  been  really  and  truly  hungry — so 
hungry  that  his  stomach  would  revolt  at 
nothing  short  of  an  active  poison.  And 
the  temptation  was,  not  only  to  gratity 
an  imperious  physical  craving,  but  to 
save  one's  life. 

"If  I  take  only  a  few  ounces  a  day," 
Brainard  might  have  said  to  himself, 
"I  won't  be  depriving  any  one  man  ot 
very  much — what  are  a  few  ounces  di- 
vided among  twenty-five? — and  it  will 
give  me  a  chance  to  pull  through!" 

How  many  of  us  would  be  able  to 
resist  such  a  temptation,  strive  as  we 
might  to  resist? 

"But,"  the  reader  may  return,  "how 
do  you  know  that  Brainard  stood  firm 
all  through  those  months  of  horror? — 
how  does  anyone  know  but  himself  and 
his  God?" 

It  is  a  fair  question;  and  we  may  say 
at  once  that  we  have  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  support  our  belief  that  this 
young  enlisted  man  exhibited  at  Cape 
Sabine  this  sublime  heroism.  It  is  true 
that  Brainard,  now  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
is  one  of  the  five  survivors  of  the  Greely 
expedition  still  living  (and  if  this  article 
ever  should  meet  his  eye,  may  he  forgive 
the  outrage  upon  his  modesty  here  per- 
petrated), but  of  course  his  testimony 
would  be  too  interested  to  be  worth  con- 
sidering. If,  however,  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  no  conclusive  evidence,  it 
is  believed  that  we  have  such  strong  in- 
dicative evidence  as  practically  to  amount 
to  the  same  thing.  Here  is  this  extract 
from  Greely's  official  report: 

"The  issue  of  our  last  regular  food  leads 
me  to  speak  of  Sergeant  Brainard's  services 
in  that  connection.  Faithfully  and  fairly  for 
all  our  service  he  issued  food  and  all  other 
supplies.     In  his  equity  and  even  justice   all 


had  full  faith.  Personally  he  made  all  is- 
sues, kept  all  accounts,  and  reported  to  me 
weekly  or  otherwise  as  ordered.  His  safe  and 
careful  estimates  of  unknown  weights  of 
bread  and  meat  were  of  incalculable  benefit 
in  the  spring.  The  scores  of  pounds  which 
these  estimated  supplies  overran  were  sure 
testimony  as  to  what  I  firmly  believe,  that  in 
all  that  terrible  winter  no  ounce  of  unauthor- 
ized food  passed  his  lips.  In  less  loyal  and 
more  unscrupulous  hands  these  gains  would 
never  have  been  reported.  That  a  starving 
man  for  months  could  handle  such  amounts 
of  food  and  not  take  for  himself  speaks  vol- 
umes for  his  moral  courage." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Greely  cites 
the  evidence  of  Brainard's  conservative 
underestimates  merely  as  corroborative  of 
a  firm  belief.  Undoubtedly  the  other 
evidence  that  Greely  had  to  support  his 
belief  was  that  it  was  consistent,  first, 
with  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  of 
Brainard's  character  through  his  close 
association  with  him  for  more  than  two 
years,  and,  second,  with  Brainard's  ac- 
tions all  through  that  terrible  winter. 

And  this  is  our  case.  We,  too,  cite 
the  manly  ambition,  the  firm  principle, 
and  the  rigid  self-control  that  this 
youthful  enlisted  man  displayed  in  quar- 
ters and  in  the  field  during  the  expedi- 
tion's two  years  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay, 
and  also  during  the  trying  period  of  the 
disastrous  retreat  from  Lady  Franklin 
Bay;  and,  citing  this,  we  are  confident 
that  the  reader  will  see  that  a  man  of 
such  character,  while  he  might  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  tremendous  temptation 
to  which  Brainard  was  subjected,  could 
not  have  done  so  without  some  evidence 
of  shame. 

Surely  there  never  was  a  young  man 
who,  with  more  appropriateness  than 
Brainard,  could  have  repeated  those  lines 
of  Henley's: 

"Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  Pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul  " 


SUGAR  TREES  AND  HONEY  TREES 


By  E.  P.  POWELL 

How  the  Maple  and  the  Busy  Bee  May  Add  to  the  Sweetness 
and  Comfort  of  Country  Living 


^^  HE  charm  of  farm  life  is 
its  ability  to  take  care  of 
itself.  I  have  always 
urged  that  before  trying 
to  make  money  by  our 
crops,  we  country  folk 
should  reduce  outgoes.  I  remember 
that  seventy-five  years  ago  my  father's 
family  lived  well,  but  spent  in  actual 
cash  rarely  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.  We  raised  our  own  lamb, 
veal,  fowls,  eggs,  beef,  vegetables,  ap- 
ples and  pears  and  cherries  and  plums; 
and  with  all  this  very  nearly  all  our 
sugar  as  well  as  our  honey.  Little  of 
this  was  sold  except  eggs  and  fruit,  but 
much  of  it  was  exchanged  or  "swapped." 
Then  we  made  our  own  clothes,  largely 
from  our  own  wool,  our  carpets  and  our 
bedding  and  our  pillows  with  all  the 
rest.  We  made  and  mended  our  own 
shoes,  and  our  tools  were  largely  home- 
made. 

It  was  poor  policy  to  give  up  this  in- 
dependence and  then  be  compelled  to 
make  the  last  word  always  cash.  All 
through  the  past  century  the  farmer  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  system  of  trade  ex- 
changes, admirable  in  itself,  but  making 
an  ignominious  slave  of  a  man  who  must 
deal  almost  entirely  through  middle- 
men. To-day  the  farmer  has  to  buy  al- 
most everything,  from  clothing  to  sugar. 
No  time  of  the  year  is  more  charged 
with  romance  of  the  farm  than  the  thaw- 
ing days  of  March — when  the  big  icicles 
are  formed  by  night  and  thawed  by  day. 
These  dripping  days  and  frosty  nights 
are  just  right  to  bring  down  the  sap  in 
the  veins  of  the  maple  trees.  The  farmer 
waits  for  the  first  bluebird  to  wing  his 
way,  high  up,  through  the  clear  cold 
air,  northward,  whistling  with  that  mar- 
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velous  clearness  that  he  has,  and  then  he 
reckons  that  the  sugar  days  are  near. 
There  are  other  signs,  notably  a  roar 
in  the  south  woods  at  night.  That 
means  the  southern  winds  are  going  to 
conquer  the  northern. 

In  the  old  days  we  began  by  boring 
holes  in  the  maples  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground  and  six  inches  apart.  Into 
these  we  drove  sharpened  spiles  made  of 
elder  sticks,  with  the  pith  pushed  out. 
Nowadays  they  have  patent  spiles,  and 
patent  kettles  to  catch  the  sap.  In  those 
days  milk  pans  and  all  sorts  of  house- 
hold utensils  were  good  enough.  It  was 
curious  how  quickly  the  bees  found  us 
out,  and  the  sweet  sap  had  scarcely  be- 
gun to  drop  before  the  hungry  honey 
makers  were  about  our  ears.  Overhead 
the  woodpeckers  were  tapping  for  grubs, 
and  the  squirrels  stuck  their  heads  out  of 
any  holes  in  the  trees,  with  sharp  ques- 
tioning barks. 

From  tapping  the  trees  to  "sugaring 
off"  there  was  fun  enough  to  compensate 
for  all  the  hard  work.  Everybody  could 
lend  a  hand  somewhere.  Small  boys 
were  not  in  the  way,  for  we  could  tend 
the  fires,  skim  leaves  out  of  the  kettles, 
and  "stir  off"  the  ripening  sugar.  We 
naturally  had  also  our  share  in  testing 
the  sugar  through  its  stages  of  maturing. 

If  you  want  genuine  fun  have  a  sugar- 
ing off,  and  you  can  do  it  now  even  in  a 
city  home.  Get  two  gallons  of  syrup; 
I  suppose  you  will  have  to  buy  it  of  a 
grocer.  Boil  it  slowly  on  the  kitchen 
range.  When  it  has  been  "cleansed"  by 
dropping  in  a  couple  of  broken  eggs  and 
then  skimmed  thoroughly,  you  will  need 
to  taste  it  at  every  stage.  Each  one  will 
have  his  own  saucer  and  spoon.  When, 
by  stirring,  it  "ropes,"  it  is  delicious.    A 
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little  later,  spoonfuls  dropped  on  snow 
or  ice  will  "wax,"  and  waxed  sugar  is  a 
revelation. 

While  you  are  enjoying  this  stage  of 
the  evolution  the  boiling  goes  on,  and 
suddenly  you  are  informed  that  the  sugar 
"grains."  That  means  that  what  has 
up  to  this  point  been  syrup,  from  this 
time  becomes  sugar.  This  finishes  the 
changes,  and  if  the  kettle  be  lifted  from 
the  stove,  its  contents  must  be  stirred  as 
they  cool  in  order  to  make  them  white — 
the  more  stirring  the  whiter  the  sugar 
will  be.  I  have  seen  maple  sugar  almost 
as  white  as  granulated.  Pure  maple 
sugar  does  not  come  out,  however,  in 
hard  cakes,  as  we  find  it  at  the  stores, 
but  properly  ripened,  it  is  nicely  granu- 
lated and  it  melts  in  the  mouth. 

You  can  store  your  homemade  sugar, 
especially  if  it  is  granulated  by  thorough 
stirring,  and  you  can  keep  it  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time.  Pack  it  down 
in  stone  crocks;  keep  them  well  covered 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  ants  and  other 
sugar-loving  insects,  and  you  may  have 
this  delicious  addition  to  your  menu  the 
year  round.  In  the  olden  times  it  went 
with  buckwheat  cakes  all  winter  and 
with  bread  and  butter  all  summer.  It 
could  be  melted  into  syrup  when  desired, 
and  it  sweetened  our  cookies  and  dough- 
nuts. 

There  were  prizes  at  the  fairs  for  the 
finest  quality  of  sugars  and  syrups. 
From  first  to  last  I  do  not  know  of  any 
occupation  that  so  grandly  combines 
frolic  and  profit  as  maple  sugar  making. 
We  boys  were  willing  to  work  hard  all 
the  week,  if  we  could  take  part  in  the 
sugaring  off  which  occurred  twice  a 
week. 

It  is  curious  about  these  maple  trees, 
for  one  sort  only  has  the  sugar-making 
sap,  the  blood  of  life,  that  is  recognized 
as  giving  the  most  delicious  sweetening 
in  the  world.  The  water  maple  and,  for 
that  matter,  all  the  soft  maples  have  a 
watery  juice  for  sap,  with  less  sweeten- 
ing than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
forest  tree.  The  Norway  maples  have  a 
milky,  acrid  juice,  so  acrid  that  it  is  pro- 
tected thereby  from  insect  attacks.  The 
Indians  understood  this  matter  before 
white  men  came  to  America,  and  the 
Iroquois  nation,   through   Central   New 


York,  had  sugar  orchards  of  two  thou- 
sand trees  each. 

Indian  sugar  was  sold  within  my  rec- 
ollection by  the  squaws  in  small  birch- 
bark  boxes,  holding  about  half  a  pound. 
These  baskets  were  worked  very  artis- 
tically with  colored  porcupine  quills. 
The  sugar  was  smoky  and  was  sugges- 
tive of  leaves  boiled  into  the  sap,  and  not 
a  little  dirt.  It  was  not  a  nice  product, 
but  the  baskets  were  artful. 

Their  groves  stood  like  their  apple 
orchards,  in  groups  of  scattered  trees. 
These  trees  were  not  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  a  full  flow  of  sap,  and  the  product 
was,  I  believe,  not  over  half  what  better 
cultivation  will  produce.  In  those  days 
squaw  Indians  met  every  train  in  west- 
ern New  York  from  Syracuse  and  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Wasting  the  Maple 

Our  people  have  used  the  maple  with- 
out discretion,  rarely  setting  new  trees — 
certainly  without  systematic  cultivation. 
The  outlook  now  is  that  Yankee  thrift 
will  be  proved  to  be  no  thrift  at  all  in 
this  case,  for  as  we  have  done  with  all 
other  trees  we  have  allowed  this  noble 
sugar  tree  to  become  the  victim  of  in- 
sects and  greed  for  fuel,  until  our  sugar 
crop  costs  twice  as  much  per  pound  as 
it  did  fifty  years  ago.  Good  maple  sugar 
is  worth  in  the  market  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  a  pound,  and  the  syrup  is 
worth  per  gallon  from  ninety  cents  to 
one  dollar. 

This  is  not  at  all  necessary,  for  with  a 
reasonable  study  of  this  tree,  and  such 
attention  as  is  given  to  the  apple  and 
the  pear,  it  can  constitute  a  profitable 
part  of  every  man's  orcharding.  I  look 
for  the  time  soon  when  every  farmer 
with  fifty  acres  of  land  will  have  from 
one  to  five  acres  of  sugar  maples;  an 
orchard  you  will  understand,  for  I  do 
not  mean  a  grove ;  trees  standing  in  rows 
and  carefully  trimmed,  yielding  an  an- 
nual supply  of  sugar  sufficient  for  the 
family,  and  a  surplus  for  market.  I  have 
no  accurate  data  to  show  exactly  the  dis- 
tance apart  that  the  trees  should  stand 
to  secure  maximum  results,  but  from  my 
experience  I  should  judge  that  trees 
standing  in  rows  and  fifteen  feet  apart 
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would  be  very  profitable.  The  rows 
might  stand  twenty-five  feet  apart. 

An  acre  of  healthy  sugar  maple  trees 
should  yield  about  five  pounds  per  tree, 
each  year ;  or  for  one  hundred  trees  there 
should  be  five  hundred  pounds  of  sugar. 
Understand  that  our  sugar  belt  or  maple 
belt  runs  clear  across  the  country  and 
from  our  most  northern  latitudes  as  far 
down  as  into  what  are  called  the  Gulf 
States.  In  fact,  the  sugar  maple  will 
grow  in  Florida,  but  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  profitable  tree.  With  this  wide  ex- 
tension and  careful  cultivation  of  our 
maple  sugar  orchards,  the  farmers  of  the 
whole  corn  belt  will  not  care  whether 
cane  sugar  stands  at  five  cents  a  pound 
or  hovers  about  six  cents.  This  cer- 
tainly is  one  key  to  country  comfort,  to 
cut  off  our  sugar  expenses,  without  add- 
ing seriously  to  our  labor.  Every  farmer 
ought  to  be  able  to  adjust  his  cultivation 
so  that  his  fruit  and  his  vegetables,  his 
meats  and  his  cereals  might  be  home 
productions,  with  all  the  sugar  that  a 
common  family  needs. 

I  shall  be  reminded  that  the  sugar 
maple  is  at  present  everywhere  a  special 
subject  of  attack  on  the  part  of  insects 
and  that  it  is  dying  out  or  is  so  decrepit 
that  it  is  being  removed  from  the  streets 
and  lawns.  I  answer  that  this  is  ap- 
parent and  not  real.  It  is  the  result  of 
stupid  treatment,  in  the  way  of  cutting 
large  limbs,  letting  the  sap  flow,  and  the 
sun  strike  the  bark.  Maple  foliage 
should  be  allowed  to  shield  the  tree  from 
midday  heat.  It  is  a  tree  that  should  not 
be  trimmed  of  large  limbs  at  any  time. 
Shape  it  when  young,  and  leave  it  mainly 
to  its  own  style  of  growth,  which  is  very 
symmetrical.  I  can  show  you  rows  of 
maples,  which  have  been  cared  for  with 
common  sense,  that  are  as  sound  as  oaks 
and  utterly  free  of  borers.  These  borers 
rarely  attack  the  maple  except  at  points 
damaged  by  the  saw. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the  hard 
maple  is  our  only  sugar-giving  tree.  But- 
ternut sugar  is  not  so  sweet,  nor  as 
bountiful  to  a  tree,  but  it  is  sugar.  I 
have  eaten  birch  sugar,  and  the  beech 
also,  and  several  other  forest  trees  have 
more  or  less  sugar  in  their  sap.  It  is 
deficient  in  quality  and  in  quantity  as 
compared  with  the  maple.     I  have  my- 


self experimented  only  with  the  butter- 
nut, and  for  that  reason  do  not  feel  quite 
warranted  in  saying  that  we  may  be  able 
to  find  some  other  sort  of  sugar  tree 
that  might  profitably  be  tapped. 

So  far  the  beautiful  maple,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  marvelous  tree  for  symmetry 
and  foliage  and  autumn  coloring,  is  in 
a  class  by  itself.  Maple  sugar  is  a  patri- 
otic product,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
So  far  as  it  is  now  known  it  is  Yankee 
through  and  through;  and  it  is  easy  to 
have  a  small  grove  from  which  one  may 
get  a  home  supply  at  least,  packing  down 
a  hundred  pounds  or  so  for  use  after  the 
sap  has  ceased  to  run.  It  is  as  health- 
ful as  it  is  delicious.  Children  thrive 
on  both  maple  sugar  and  honey,  and  I 
confess  that  life  has  been  made  wonder- 
fully more  pleasant  to  me,  because,  like 
the  land  of  Canaan,  my  early  home 
flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  and  beside 
that  with  maple  sugar. 

Basswood  for  Bees 

I  had  known  the  basswood  from  my 
childhood.  It  was  held  rather  in  con- 
tempt by  the  old  pioneering  New  Eng- 
enders, as  a  soft  wooded  tree,  of  no  use 
for  lumber  and  little  use  for  fuel.  I  had 
seen  my  father  split  it  into  rails,  which 
were  used  to  construct  the  old  zigzag 
fences.  While  cedar  rails  would  last 
over  one  hundred  years,  these  basswood 
rails  would  last  not  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  cedar  rail  was  even  then 
good  for  kindling,  but  the  basswood  rail 
was  rotten  punk.  But  coming  to  my 
Eastern  home  to  spend  a  vacation  in 
June,  along  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  being  on  top  of  a  load  of  hay, 
I  drove  accidentally  just  under  the  limbs 
of  a  basswood.  The  tree  was  in  full 
bloom  and  the  fragrance  filling  the  air 
was  delicious. 

I  stopped  my  horses  and  laid  down  on 
the  big  pile  of  clover  and  timothy,  while 
the  basswood  blooms  swung  just  over 
and  about  my  head.  I  learned  then  why 
it  was  that  my  bees  were  so  insanely  fond 
of  this  wonderful  tree.  The  blossoms 
hung  down  in  curious  clusters  from 
every  limb  and  twig,  and  nearly  every 
blossom  on  the  whole  tree  had  its  bees. 
The   longer   I   stayed,   the  more   thor- 
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oughly  was  I  penetrated  with  the 
fragrance. 

Going  out  again  at  night,  while  the 
moon  was  at  its  full,  to  catch  the  de- 
licious fragrance  that  filled  the  whole 
atmosphere,  I  found  the  bees  still  at 
work — working  by  moonlight.  Well, 
here  is  one  of  Nature's  nice  fittings.  The 
American  basswood  is  supremely  the 
American  bee  tree;  a  wonderful  tree 
also  for  beauty  of  leaf  and  for  shade. 
A  dozen  trees  will  supply  a  dozen  hives 
with  all  the  honey  they  can  extract  dur- 
ing the  blossom  season — even  though 
they  work  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

A  little  earlier  than  the  linden  or 
basswood,  you  can  hardly  have  too  many 
mountain  ash  trees,  either  for  their 
beauty  in  blossom  and  their  beauty  in 
fruit,  or  for  the  amount  of  honey  that 
they  will  furnish.  The  mountain  ash  is 
in  the  apple  or  rose  family  and  is  a 
charming  lawn  tree,  of  the  smaller  sort. 
It  generally  does  not  stand  more  than 
twenty  feet  high  or  twenty-five,  and  is 
as  acceptable  to  robins  as  it  is  to  the  bees. 
The  fruit  ripens  late  in  summer  and 
loads  the  tree  with  great  clusters  of 
scarlet.  The  tiny  apples  or  berries, 
whichever  you  choose  to  call  them,  are 
generally  eaten  by  birds  of  passage  on 
their  way  south  in  October.  I  have  seen 
the  mountain  ash  planted  at  the  front  of 
forests,  or  combined  with  wild  cherries 
to  make  a  windbreak. 

A  little  later  the  black  locust  is  a 
close  rival  for  honey-making.  This 
plain  brittle  tree  has  about  ten  days  of 
glory.  Long  tresses  of  delicious  pure 
white  flowers  clothe  it  completely,  and 
these  fill  the  air  with  fragrance.  No 
matter  how  many  trees  you  may  have 
along  the  brooks,  where  they  specially 
thrive,  the  bees  will  storm  every  one  of 
them.  The  honey  locust  as  it  is  called, 
really  the  gleditschia,  is  a  better  tree  for 
the  lawn  than  the  common  locust  and  al- 
most as  good  for  honey.  It  is  known 
for  its  horrid  thorns,  but  there  is  a 
thornless  sort  if  you  can  find  it.  It  is 
a  most  delightful  shade  tree  and  for  that 
purpose  alone  should  be  freely  planted. 
An  apple  orchard  is  also  a  great  honey 
orchard,  crab  apples  being  better  honey 
producers  than  the  standards. 

I  think  the  sunny  side  of  an  apple  or- 


chard is  an  ideal  place  for  a  country  bee 
yard.  This  is  desirable  because  it  often 
rains  during  blossoming  season,  and  if 
the  bees  are  housed  far  away  they  dare 
not  venture  into  the  orchard,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  honey  is  not 
made,  nor  are  the  apple  blossoms  pol- 
lenized.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that 
all  this  while  the  bees  are  not  only  mak- 
ing honey  but  making  fruit  sure  by  cross 
pollenizing.  They  will  carry  pollen  from 
one  variety  to  another  on  their  bodies 
and  so  perform  a  delicate  function  for 
which  Nature  appointed  them. 

If  your  apiary  is  just  in  the  corner  of 
the  orchard,  they  will  dart  out  between 
showers  and  do  a  lot  of  work  in  spite 
of  a  wet  season.  You  will  get  a  full 
crop  of  fruit  while  your  neighbors  will 
get  only  meager  returns.  If  you  are  using 
plums  and  cherries  for  fillers  in  your 
orchard,  they  will  also  serve  the  bees  for 
honey  and  the  bees  will  serve  them  in  the 
way  of  pollenizing. 

Honey  from  Berries 

If  on  the  other  side  of  your  bee  house 
there  is  a  garden  of  red  raspberries,  you 
will  get  another  and  a  much  later  as 
well  as  excellent  supply  of  bee  food  and 
honey.  In  this  way  you  will  have 
brought  the  busy  workers  down  as  far  as 
the  latter  part  of  August,  and  by  this 
time  they  will  have  laid  up  a  fine  stor- 
age of  honey,  a  fair  share  of  which  you 
have  taken  up  from  time  to  time  for 
family  consumption  and  for  market. 
From  this  date  on,  the  ordinary  country 
man  can  do  very  little  to  help  his  bees, 
unless  he  has  fields  of  buckwheat.  Buck- 
wheat honey  does  not  rank  as  high  in 
quality  as  that  made  from  berries  or 
basswood,  but  it  is  quite  welcome  for  use 
in  the  household. 

It  is  well  also  to  leave  the  mint  and 
the  golden  rod  to  grow  along  the  brooks 
and  in  the  glens,  and  you  will  find  their 
flavor  in  your  autumn  honey;  while  not 
a  little  food  will  be  gathered  and  some 
honey  from  the  bruised  fruits  in  the 
apple  orchard.  I  must  not  forget  the 
alfalfa  fields.  This  new  acquisition  to 
our  forage  plants  is  quite  as  marvelous 
for  the  good  service  that  it  does  in  fur- 
nishing honey.     Clover  honey,  however, 
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is  mainly  a  myth.  I  have  seen  lawns  of 
white  clover  in  full  blossom,  while  the 
bees  were  away  among  the  berry  blos- 
soms, almost  entirely  neglecting  it. 

I  do  not  quite  mean  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  clover  honey,  but  those 
who  sell  it  do  not  know  that  it  is  made 
from  clover,  labeling  it  clover  simply 
because  there  is  a  popular  impression 
that  clover  honey  is  incomparably  fine. 
The  big  red  clover  that  constitutes  so 
large  a  part  of  our  Northern  hay  fields 
cannot  be  entered  by  the  common  bee — 
only  by  the  bumble,  so  that  takes  the 
big  meadows  out  of  the  case.  Alfalfa  is, 
however,  a  good  bee  plant  and  can  be 
worked  by  our  common  honey  bees.  It 
gives  three  successive  crops  in  the  year, 
all  of  which  are  visited  by  the  busy 
workers,  and  it  is  going  to  be  of  very 
great  importance  for  lengthening  the 
honey  producing  season  into  the  autumn 
months. 

Where  Bees  Work  All  Winter 

Although  bees  are  apt  to  turn  out  on 
any  sunshiny  day,  the  bulk  of  their  work 
is  done  by  the  first  of  November  and 
they  have  retired  for  their  winter's  sleep. 
You  will  now  put  cushions  into  the  tops 
of  the  hives,  taking  only  what  honey 
you  are  sure  can  be  spared  by  the  bees, 
and  leave  them  for  their  hibernation. 
In  Florida  we  have  none  of  this  work 
to  do.  The  bees  work  all  winter,  and 
they  have  as  good  feed  in  February  and 
March  as  they  do  in  July.  The  orange 
orchards  are  alive  with  the  honey  gath- 
erers, and  their  buzzings  blend  into  al- 
most a  roar  in  March,  for  that  is  when 
the  orange  flowers  are  open;  but  I  con- 
fess that  the  honey  has  a  twang,  some- 
thing like  the  acidity  of  an  orange,  and 
it  does  not  compare  at  all  with  that 
made  from  the  basswood. 

Besides  the  orange  there  are  successive 
flowerings  of  legumes  of  all  sorts,  all  the 
year,  everyone  having  a  positive  flavor 
and  very  few  of  them  giving  to  honey 
a  familiar  flavor.  Yet  Florida  is  a  nat- 
ural home  of  the  bee,  and  honey  in  the 
Southern  States  will  yet  become  as  famil- 
iar a  product  as  cane  sugar. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  else- 
where,   professional    bee    keepers    carry 


their  hives  to  the  South  to  meet  the  com- 
ing of  the  flowers  early  in  the  season, 
turning  around  toward  the  North  and 
carrying  them  to  gather  the  later  sweets 
from  later  flowering  apples  and  berries. 
In  this  way,  or  by  carrying  them  up  and 
down  mountain  sides,  the  feeding  spells 
on  clover  or  basswood  and  other  trees 
can  be  greatly  lengthened.  The  common 
farmer  cannot  do  this,  but  with  a  little 
skill  in  planting  what  he  knows  the  bees 
prefer,  the  honey-making  season  will  be 
a  long  one  on  the  ordinary  farm. 

What  I  mean  is  that  it  is  short-sight- 
edness entirely  to  overlook  the  needs  of 
such  fine  helpers  as  the  bees.  The  owner 
should  consider  the  problem  of  bee  food 
just  as  much  as  he  should  that  of  feed- 
ing his  cattle  and  his  dogs  and  cats.  A 
good  apple  orchard  with  plenty  of  cher- 
ries and  plums,  followed  by  berry  fields, 
and  these  by  alfalfa  and  buckwheat, 
make  a  pretty  fair  succession  of  bee  food, 
from  early  May  down  to  October.  The 
bees  should  have  made  all  they  need, 
and  the  owner  of  a  dozen  hives  should 
have  had  his  family  supply  and  a  hun- 
dred dollars  from  surplus. 

The  most  economic  way  of  multiply- 
ing honey  trees  as  well  as  sugar  trees 
is  by  adopting  them  into  our  streets,  and 
it  happens  that  there  is  hardly  one  more 
valuable  shade  tree  than  the  basswood, 
with  the  maple.  The  basswood  might 
wisely  be  planted  in  all  our  village 
streets  and  along  our  country  highways. 
With  five  hundred  sugar  maples  and  five 
hundred  basswoods  in  the  streets  of  a 
small  village  any  town  has  added  notably 
to  its  wealth-producing  power. 

It  is  worth  considering  that  through 
the  whole  zone  where  these  trees  grow 
we  have  some  hundreds  of  millions  of 
miles  of  roadways.  A  large  share  of 
these  miles  might  be  faced  with  more  or 
less  honey  and  sugar  producers.  The 
fact  is  that  our  highways  alone  could 
add  five  hundred  millions  to  our  na- 
tional income  annually.  At  the  same 
time  these  trees  are  offering  shade  to  the 
traveler  and  in  damp  places  are  taking 
up  poisonous  liquids,  to  turn  tbem  into 
beautiful  foliage  and  flowers,  while 
ozone  is  sent  out  into  the  air  to  purify 
it.  Nothing  is  asked  for  in  return  but 
to  protect  the  trees  from  mutilation. 
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A  farmer  of  trees  could  do  admirably 
without  tilling  the  soil  at  all.  Ten 
acres  of  sugar  trees,  netting  five  pounds 
to  a  tree  and  ten  cents  a  pound,  is  a 
good  profit  to  start  with.  Five  acres  of 
honey  trees  might  be  added,  enabling  his 
fifty  hives  to  produce  four  thousand 
pounds  of  honey  annually.  To  his  honey 
and  sugar  trees  he  might  add  five  acres 
of  pecan  nuts,  netting  him  fifty  dollars 
a  barrel,  and  then  he  may  add  his  five 
acres  of  apples  netting  him  twenty  dol- 
lars per  tree.  This  would  not  be  a  la- 
borious nor  a  dull  sort  of  farming,  nor 
would  there  be  any  more  uncertainty 
about  harvests  than  there  is  with  cereals 
and  potatoes. 

What  I  desire,  however,  is  to  stimu- 
late country  home  makers  whom  I  may 


reach  in  their  ambition  to  add  such  prod- 
ucts as  sugar  and  honey  to  their  home 
crops.  Knowing  the  bee  to  be  an  abso- 
lute necessity  in  order  to  make  our  or- 
chards productive,  1  hold  it  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent policy  to  so  feed  him  that  he  will 
add  to  our  annual  income  as  regularly 
as  the  cow  or  the  hen.  Then  again  I 
can  conceive  nothing  finer  than  a  sap 
bush  or  maple  grove  flanking  every  home 
orchard.  I  should  like  to  "sugar  off" 
with  those  of  my  readers  who  are  in- 
duced by  this  article  to  plant  a  maple 
grove.  My  ambition  is  more  sap  buck- 
ets and  more  beehives ;  more  apple  trees 
and  berry  gardens ;  more  cider  mills  and 
canning  outfits ;  more  completeness  and 
thoroughness  in  the  way  of  producing 
and  saving. 
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A  STRIKING  indication  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  outdoor 
sport  of  all  kinds  is  the  bulk  and 
variety  of  the  four  volumes  of  the  new 
edition  of  "The  Encyclopedia  of  Sport" 
(London,  William  Heineman.  Philadel- 
phia, J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.).  Some  four 
hundred-odd  separate  heads  appear  in  the 
four  volumes  and  the  subjects  range  over 
the  entire  outdoor  field.  Although  the 
work  is  of  English  origin,  this  country 
has  adequate  representation  both  in  sub- 
jects and  in  authors.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Dr.  Tarleton  Bean,  and  Caspar 
Whitney  are  among  the  contributors,  and 
the  names  of  F.  C.  Selous,  F.  G.  Alflalo, 
Sir  Martin  Conway,  H.  A.  Bryden,  H. 
Hesketh-Prichard,  Lord  Ribblesdale,  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  and  Walter  Winans 
are  almost  as  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  are  those  of  our  own  outdoor 
writers. 

The  method  followed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  book  is  the  only  really  reliable 
one  for  a  work  of  this  kind.     Most  of 


the  articles — those  at  least  of  special  im- 
portance— have  been  prepared  by  well- 
known  authorities,  and  ample  space  has 
been  given  each  contributor.  The  result 
is  the  most  comprehensive  presentation  of 
the  history,  present  conditions,  and  rules 
and  practices  of  the  various  sports  that 
has  ever  been  brought  together.  The 
camera  has  done  yeoman  service,  and 
most  of  the  photographs  are  usefully 
illustrative. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
growth  of  interest  in  aeronautics  to  note 
that  this  subject — the  first  in  volume  I — 
occupies  thirty-five  pages.  The  auto- 
mobile holds  its  own  with  a  space  of 
sixty-seven  pages ;  and  the  bicycle  is  still 
in  considerable  favor,  as  shown  by  the 
forty-five  pages  given  over  to  it. 

The  best  statement  of  the  value  of  this 
work  is  the  fact  that  it  is — so  far  as  we 
know — the  only  place  in  which  one  may 
find  full  and  accurate  information  on  any 
kind  of  sport  followed  or  recognized  by 
the  civilized  world. 


CAT  HUNTING  IS  A  WINTER  SPORT 


HUNTING  THE  WILDCAT 


By  EDWARD  BRECK 


Photographs  by   the   Author  and   Others 


A  Strenuous  Sport  That  Offers  Some  Excititig  Moments  for  Men, 

Dogs  and  Cats 


==^HE  wildcat  of  the  north 
woods,  red  lynx,  bay 
lynx,  bobcat,  or  however 
we  may  elect  to  call  him, 
has  been  described  as  a 
bundle  of  live  wires  ac- 
tuated by  the  spirit  of  Satan.  Running 
up  to  over  forty  pounds  in  weight,  he  is 
as  big  as  his  finer-furred  cousin,  the 
tufted-eared  Canada  lynx,  far  hand- 
somer, and  much  more  savage.  I  have 
seen  them  fight  dogs  desperately,  and  a 
full-grown  wildcat  will  play  havoc  with 
a  flock  of  sheep.  But  no  cat  has  ever 
been  known  to  attack  man  except  in  the 
effort  to  get  away  when  cornered.  Some 
time  ago  I  found  a  man  in  Maine  will- 
ing to  swear  before  a  notary  that  a  bob- 
cat had  attacked  him  without  provoca- 
tion, but  I  concluded  to  abide  by  the 
advice  of  Manly  Hardy,  gone  from  us 
now,  who  wrote  me  that  a  man  who 
would  swear  to  anything  of  the  kind  was 
a  born  liar  anyhow. 

As   a  matter   of    fact,    the   only   four- 
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footed  beast  that  will  attack  man  in 
North  America  is  our  old  friend,  me- 
phitis mephitica,  though  even  he  must 
first  be  provoked,  or  at  least  believe  that 
he  is.  A  buck-deer  in  the  rutting  season 
is  a  nasty-tempered  animal,  especially  in 
captivity,  and  there  are  a  few  cases  of 
men  being  charged  by  bull  moose.  But 
the  real  bloodthirsty  tyrant  of  the  north 
woods,  that  will  attack  man  without  the 
slightest  provocation,  is  similium  moles- 
turn,  better  known  as  the  blackfly.  Add 
the  mosquito  and  the  two-legged  human 
bore,  and  the  catalogue  of  living  things 
dangerous  to  life  in  the  woods  may  be 
closed. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  that  strange  and 
mythical  terror  known  to  youth  under 
several  names  (my  uncle  called  him  the 
"saw-toothed  sidewinder"),  whose  blood- 
curdling yell  has  often  struck  panic  to 
the  hearts  of  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  all  the  notes  of  the  great  horned 
owl,  but  this  descendant  of  the  fabled 
chimera  has  hitherto  not  been  captured 
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and  catalogued  even  by  the  most  expert 
zoologist  of  the  Biological  Survey,  and 
may,  therefore,  confidently  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  as  the  Injun  guide 
who  will  not  steal  whiskey  when  he  finds 
it  without  sufficient  chaperonage. 

The  usual  manner  of  approaching 
puss  in  the  north  woods  is  by  means  of 
a  steel  trap,  or,  more  often,  a  snare  made 
of  twisted  brass  wire.  The  former  is 
baited  with  a  piece  of  meat,  while  the 
snare,  attached  either  to  a  stout  sapling 
heavy  enough  to  prevent  it  being  dragged 
far,  or  to  this  same  sapling  bent  over 
and  attached  to  a  stick  in  such  a  way 
that,  when  the  cat  is  caught  in  the  noose, 
its  efforts  to  escape  cause  the  spring-pole 
to  straighten  up,  leaving  the  quarry  more 
or  less  dangling.  A  good  deal  of  trap- 
ping for  wildcats  has  been  done  since 
their  fur  has  increased  two  or  threefold 
in  value,  and  the  trapper  is  further  en- 
couraged in  many  sections  by  a  bounty 
given  by  the  county  for  the  annihilation 
of  this  arch-enemy  of  game  birds,  hares 
and  sheep. 

The  sporting  way  of  hunting  lynxes 
is,  however,  to  run  them  with  hounds 
trained  for  the  purpose,  and,  if  the  dogs 
are  good  ones,  it  is  also  the  most  suc- 
cessful method.  Nearly  all  good  cat- 
dogs  have  at  least  fifty  percentage  of 
hound  blood  in  them,  many  being  full- 
bloods.  Others  have  an  admixture  of 
other  blood,  such  as  bulldog,  Airedale, 
or  even  just  "yaller  dog."  The  train- 
ing consists  of  placing  the  youngster  on 
the  fresh  track  of  the  animal  you  wish 


to  train  him  for,  say  fox  or  cat,  and  wal- 
loping him  well  if  he  gets  off  that  trail. 

Most  hounds  love  to  chase  hares,  and 
some  can  never  be  broken  of  this  in- 
teresting exercise ;  in  fact,  there  are 
trainers  who  do  not  object  to  having 
their  dogs  run  hares  before  the  snow 
comes,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  condi- 
tion. I  must  say  that  my  own  experi- 
ence has  not  borne  out  this  theory,  hav- 
ing seen  hounds  spoiled  for  cats  by  being 
allowed  too  much  summer  bunny-run- 
ning. Really  first-class  cat  dogs  are 
very  rare,  and  a  frontiersman  who  owns 
one  would  hardly  sell  him  under  one 
hundred  dollars  or  even  more,  a  large 
sum  for  a  backwoodsman.  The  best 
condition  for  training  is  to  run  the 
youngsters  with  an  experienced  hound, 
and  two  or  three  dogs  are  much  better 
than  one,  because  the  cat  will  not  tree 
as  readily  in  front  of  one  dog  as  several, 
and  there  is  less  chance  of  fooling  a  pack 
and  losing  time,  or  even  the  cat. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  to 
hunting  cats  without  dogs,  but  the  re- 
sult would  be  meager,  for  puss  is  unco' 
shy  and  practically  never  seen  except 
when  trapped  or  chased  with  dogs. 
In  a  somewhat  extended  experience  I 
remember  to  have  got  a  good  view  of 
but  one  wildcat,  and  that  beast,  strangely 
enough,  was  swimming  an  arm  of  a  lake. 
All  my  other  meetings  with  puss  took 
place  in  connection  with  dogs  or  traps. 
It  is  somewhat  the  same  with  bears,  and 
guides  are  often  embarrassed  by  receiv- 
ing letters  asking  whether  a  shot  at  a 
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bear  can  be  guaranteed,  a  nearly  impos- 
sible thing  except  when  very  good  dogs 
are  used. 

Running  wildcats  is  a  winter  sport, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  tracking,  and  only  on  snow  can 
one  be  sure  enough  of  a  track  to  start 
the  dog.  Otherwise  you  may  discover, 
to  your  disgust,  that  you  have  put  your 
hound  on  the  trail  of  a  fox  or  even  the 
lowly  bunny.  The  ideal  condition  is  a 
few  inches  of  snow  in  the  deep  woods 
(meaning  twice  as  much  in  the  open) 
and  a  temperature  low  enough  to  pre- 
vent melting.  If  it  snows  a  little  the 
evening  before,  all  the  better,  as  the 
older  tracks  will  be  obliterated  and 
everything  found  will  be  fresh.  In  a 
lake  country  it  is  obviously  an  advan- 
tage to  have  ice  that  will  bear,  but  this 
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is  usual  after  December  first  in  the  north- 
ern country. 

The  hunting  party  rises  at  the  usual 
hour,  which  is  apt  to  be  before  sun-up 
in  winter,  eats  a  hearty  meal,  not  for- 
getting the  hounds,  and  proceeds  to  the 
cat  country,  usually  to  some  vicinity 
where  tracks  have  lately  been  seen. 
Woolen  clothes  and  sweaters  are  worn, 
together  with  gloves,  and  moccasins, 
moose-shanks,  or  the  leather-and-rubber 
hunting  shoe.  A  lunch  is  carried  in  the 
pocket,  as  well  as  the  necessary  water- 
proof matchbox.  The  favored  weapon 
is  the  shotgun  with  BB-cartridges  and 
perhaps  a  few  of  other  sizes,  say  6  and 
buckshot,  covering  pretty  much  every- 
thing that  can  legitimately  be  shot  in 
midwinter.  Some  even  take  a  ball  car- 
tridge or  so,  in  case  of  an  interview  with 
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a  bear.  This  last  is,  however,  hardly 
probable,  for  the  good  reason  that  a 
wildcat  hunt  is  in  no  manner  a  silent 
and  stealthy  proceeding,  and  no  beast 
takes  a  hint  to  get  out  of  the  country 
sooner  than  a  bear. 

Repeating  rifles  of  .22  caliber  are 
handy  and  light,  but  one  is  often  called 
upon  to  take  a  quick  shot  through  fairly 
thick  brush,  and  a  shotgun  is  more  de- 
pendable. Snowshoes  are  occasionally 
necessary  in  northern  Maine  or  the  Prov- 
inces, but  in  Nova  Scotia  they  are  hardly 
ever  needed,  the  winter  being  milder 
there. 

The  northern  wildcat,  especially  in 
the  section  I  speak  of,  is  a  different  ani- 
mal from  his  relatives  farther  south;  in 
fact  the  difference  in  size  and  weight 
between  the  two  kinds  is  so  persistently 


in  favor  of  the  northeastern  cat  that  the 
wise  men  have  invented  a  new  category 
for  him  (no  joke  intended!),  and  now 
call  him  lynx  rufus  gigas,  or  giant  red 
lynx.  He  is  of  course,  a  true  cat  and 
lives  on  flesh,  his  menu  being  made  up 
of  small  birds  and  reptiles,  mice,  rats, 
squirrels,  hares,  grouse,  in  fact  anything 
in  the  red  blood  line  he  can  get  his  cruel 
paws  on,  including  lambs  and  fawns. 
Even  moose  calves  are  believed  to  be  his 
occasional  victims,  though  bears  are  more 
successful  in  that  field,  a  calf  moose  be- 
ing rather  big  for  anything  but  a  tough 
old  torn. 

Puss  is  mostly  nocturnal  in  habit, 
though  not  entirely  so,  and  fresh  tracks 
are  pretty  sure  to  have  been  made  before 
daylight.  It  has  been  my  experience 
many  times  to  find,  on  a  morning  after 
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it  has  snowed  during  the  night,  that 
there  were  no  fresh  tracks  in  evidence 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
wildcats  do  not  venture  upon  fresh  snow 
until  after  it  has  fallen  some  hours,  but 
I  advance  this  idea  with  all  reticence, 
Theories  of  this  kind  are  too  often 
founded  upon  the  local  conditions  of  one 
section  and  cannot  be  made  general  un- 
til confirmation  appears  from  widely  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

But  let  me  invite  you  to  come  along 
with  me  on  a  little  cat  hunt  in  the  Prov- 
inces, with  the  devout  hope  that  we  shall 
find  a  fairly  fresh  trail  before  noon,  or 
we  shall  have  a  hard  tramp  for  nothing; 
for  it  would  be  unwise  to  start  the  dog 
on  a  track  so  old,  for  the  reason  that  the 
cat  will  have  too  big  a  start,  and  if  the 
hound  gets  to  the  cat  at  all,  it  will  be 
apt  to  be  too  dark,  in  fact  already  night, 
and  that  is  the  time  to  gather  about  the 
big  open  fire  and  line  our  stomachs  with 
good  bacon  and  other  cheering  proven- 
der. Of  course  the  nature-lover  would 
not  consider  a  day's  tramp  in  the  north- 
ern winter  woods  by  any  means  lost, 
even  if  the  hounds  were  never  loosed, 
especially  after  a  new  fall  of  that  most 
subtle  of  beautifiers,  snow,  which  seems 
to  purify  all  nature  and  to  bring  the 
spirit  in  communion  with  it.  And  when 
the  sun  rises  and  shoots  its  rays  athwart 
the  snow-laden  evergreens,  the  fabled 
mines  of  Golconda  never  uncovered   to 


their  astonished  finders  such 
clusters  and  masses  of  fire- 
flashing  gems  as  here  bedeck 
the  waking  forest. 

Your  ears  tingle  and  your 
cheeks  glow,  and  the  sudden 
avalanche  of  snow  loosened 
from  an  overladen  bough 
that  deposits  part  of  its 
weight  down  your  back  only 
gives  you  a  shiver  of  health. 
"Every  sound  is  fraught  with 
the  same  mysterious  assur- 
ance of  health,  as  well  now 
the  creaking  of  the  boughs  in 
January  as  the  soft  sough  of 
the  wind  in  July."  And  here, 
too,  you  have  the  life  of  the 
forest  laid  bare  for  you  to 
read.  There  a  field-mouse 
has  ventured  forth  across  the 
trail;  here  a  red  squirrel  has  broken 
from  the  drift  beneath  a  hemlock  and 
gone  forth  in  search  of  adventure  and 
food.  The  ungainly,  three-cornered 
track  of  the  varying  hare  is  everywhere, 
and  once  in  a  while  the  path  is  crossed 
by  the  cumbersome  porcupine,  the  mark 
of  his  heavy  tail  all  but  obliterating  the 
footprints. 

We  have  started  on  our  first  hunt  in 
November,  on  the  first  snow,  before  the 
lakes  have  more  than  frozen  fragile  rims 
round  the  shores.  This  is  an  advantage 
in  getting  to  the  best  country  down  the 
lakes,  but  of  course  confines  us  later  in 
the  day,  as  the  streams  and  lakes  will 
not  be  passable  without  canoes,  and  they 
must  be  left  in  the  big  lake.  The  dogs 
are  so  eager  that  it  is  hard  to  make  them 
"trim  ship,"  and  they  tug  powerfully  at 
their  leashes  when  once  on  land,  for  all 
kinds  of  scents  are  doubtless  presented 
to  their  keen  noses  that  are  unnoticed 
by  the  dull  sense  of  man. 

Jack  has  been  allowed  to  keep  in  con- 
dition by  running  hares  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  he  is  now  all  for  taking  the 
first  bunny-track  encountered,  especially 
as  its  author,  only  silver-brown  at  this 
season  though  white  in  another  month, 
is  seen  disappearing  yonder  in  the  scrub 
spruce.  A  mild  correction  reminds  him 
that  this  is  serious  business,  and  he  takes 
no  further  notice  of  "rabbit"  trails  ex- 
cept to  sample  them  with  a  good  sniff. 
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Jack  lias  been  taught  to  follow  behind, 
but  Range,  the  older  hound,  is  far  too 
eager  for  such  a  negative  role  and  forges 
on  ahead,  literally  pulling  his  huntsman 
along  by  the  leash.  This  is  apt  to  be 
rather  disconcerting  when  the  dog  in- 
sists upon  taking  sudden  turns  round 
trees,  or  going  under  logs  when  you  are 
jumping  over  them.  With  two  or  more 
dogs  it  is  customary  to  beat  up  the  coun- 
try proceeding  parallel,  some  fifty  to  one 
hundred  yards  apart. 

The  signs  of  the  morning  business  of 
the  forest  beasts  multiply.  A  white 
bombshell  explodes  above  us,  merely  a 
partridge  liberating  itself  from  a 
"drifted-up"  branch ;  and  a  few  steps 
farther  the  whole  sad  story  of  another 
grouse  lies  before  us,  a  drop  of  blood  on 
the  crvstal  snow  and  a  few  feathers  tell- 


ing the  talc,  even  if  the  track  of  Reynard 
were  not  there  to  confirm  it.  Jack  is 
crazy  now  and  whines  and  tugs  like  mad. 
He  rams  his  nose  deep  into  each  fox- 
track  and  pulls  it  out  with  a  snort  of  sat- 
isfaction. "Well,  what  more  do  you 
want?"  he  seems  to  inquire.  "Ah,  no, 
Jack  dog!  We're  after  fun,  not  fur,  and 
just  remember  that  you're  engaged  as  a 
cat-hound.  No  foxes  need  apply !"  And 
poor  Jack  is  ruthlessly  jerked  away  from 
the  redolent  trail. 

But,  suddenly,  what  was  that?  A 
long-drawn-out  whining  bay  from  old 
Range  over  yonder,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  swamp,  and  presently  a  whistle  from 
Charlie,  who  has  Range  on  the  leash,  is 
heard,  and  we  tear  and  flounder  through 
the  tangle  of  scrub  growth  and  half- 
frozen  morass  in  their  direction. 
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JACK  INVESTIGATES  WHAT  LOOKS  LIKE  A  TRAIL 


"Is  it  a  cat?"  we  call  out  breathlessly. 

"You  bet,  and  an  old  geester!"  replies 
the  enthusiastic  Charles.  "Hurry  up  or 
Range'll  pull  loose!" 

Only  a  glance  at  the  track  is  sufficient. 
It  is  clean  and  fresh ;  the  impression  of 
the  claws  is  not  distinct  enough  to  be 
fox-work,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
sweep  of  a  fox's  brush. 

"Cat  sure  enough!     Let  'em  go!" 

Almost  at  the  same  time  we  succeed, 
in  spite  of  the  dogs'  struggles,  in  freeing 
them  from  the  lines,  and  away  they  dash, 
noses  to  snow,  up  the  incline  and  out  of 
sight  down  into  the  swamp  on  the  other 
side.  Charlie  takes  out  his  watch  to 
time  the  start. 

"Nine  o'clock.  Not  bad,  though  they 
won't  catch  her  for  a  while.  Let's  go 
up  on  the  ridge  and  listen." 

Meanwhile  the  mellow  "Ow-ow"  re- 
sounds exhilaratingly  through  the  frosty 
air.  It  is  a  good  trail  all  right,  to  call 
forth  such  music.  The  second  stage  of 
the  hunt  has  now  begun,  and  there  are 
two  courses  open  to  us :  either  to  follow 
the  hounds  more  or  less  aimlessly,  hoping 
to  keep  somewhere  near  them,  or  to  camp 
down  temporarily,  preserving  our  mobil- 
ity, and  wait  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
dogs,  which  have  by  now  gone  completely 
out  of  our  ken.  The  latter  plan  is  ob- 
viously the  wise  one  to  follow,  unless  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
previous  experience  justify  us  in  the 
belief  that  the  chased  quarry  is  likely  to 
take   cover   in   some   given   vicinity.      In 
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that  case,  of  course,  we  betake  ourselves 
leisurely  in  that  direction. 

In  most  cases  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
know  where  kitty  will  go,  and  one  "jest 
stays  round"  until  the  hounds  are  heard 
again.  If  the  time  is  too  long  we  can 
work  along  toward  the  point  where  the 
hounds  were  last  heard.  There  is  not 
much  danger  in  the  case  of  as  fresh  a 
track  as  this  one  we  have  started  the  dogs 
on  that  our  puss  will  give  us  the  slip 
entirely.  Let  us  get  over  on  to  that  next 
hill,  which  is  nearer  the  big  pile  of  rocks 
and  windfalls  where  the  big  torn  got 
away  from  the  hounds  last  winter. 

In  gaining  the  ridge  we  pass  another 
swamp,  yielding  fresh  tracks  of  both 
moose  and  deer,  alike  protected  at  this 
season.  Mink,  too,  and  weasels  have 
been  here,  the  latter  in  its  winter  ermine 
dress  of  white  with  black-tipped  tail. 
Once  on  the  top  of  the  tall  ridge  we 
make  ourselves  comfortable,  cutting  ever- 
green boughs  to  sit  upon  and  putting  on 
our  pipes.  There  is  no  objection,  if  it  is 
very  cold,  to  lighting  a  fire.  Then  we 
can  chat  and  swap  lies,  or  ruminate  on 
the  beauty  of  the  forest,  or  curse  the  lum- 
bermen who  are  bent  on  destroying  our 
woods,  fancying  we  are  Thoreau's  poet, 
"who  makes  the  truest  use  of  the  pine, — 
who  does  not  fondle  it  with  an  axe,  nor 
tickle  it  with  a  saw,  nor  stroke  it  with  a 
plane!"  The  fell  lumberman :  "All  the 
pines  shudder  and  heave  a  sigh  when  that 
man  steps  on  the  forest  floor." 

But,    however   deep   your  poetic   rev- 
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eries,  there  is  a  sub-conscious  strain  of 
attention  which  enables  you  to  detect 
every  slightest  sound  that  comes  from 
afar  through  the  keen  air,  and  you  are  on 
your  feet  in  a  trice  when  the  certainty 
comes  that  it  is  the  melodious  "Ow-ow" 
of  the  hounds  that  you  hear  way  off  to 
the  north.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  come. 
It  is  no  regular  baying,  but  an  excited, 
explosive  howl.  One  wonders  why  na- 
ture makes  the  hound  give  tongue,  thus 
frightening  his  prey,  instead  of  approach- 
ing it  silently  and  thus  getting  near  it 
before  the  final  spurt  begins.  I  never 
could  understand  why  a  hound  should  so 
love  to  chase  hares,  since  he  can  prac- 
tically never  catch  one,  unless  we  agree 
that  the  dog  is  the  best  sportsman  in  the 
world,  loving  the  game  for  its  own  sake 
and  not  caring  to  kill. 

"Say!"  exclaims  Charles.  "They've 
got  her  over  there  in  that  clump  o'  hem- 
locks!" And  away  we  dash  for  the 
place,  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
distant.  Before  we  arrive  in  sight  of  the 
dogs  they  have  started  to  bay  more  regu- 
larly, which  can  only  mean  that  the  cat 
is  treed.  After  many  a  plunging  flounder 
in  the  drifts  we  break  through  a  clump 
pf  thick  firs  and  come  upon  a  compara- 
tively open  space  on  the  border  of  which 
stand  a  few  beeches  of  some  height.  In 
the  crotch  of  one  of  these,  some  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  there  crouches  a 
shapeless  mass  of  reddish-brown  fur, 
quite  motionless. 

Our  sudden  appearance  changes  the 
complexion  of  the  scene  in  a  twinkling, 
for  the  cat,  a  gigantic  old  torn  of  prob- 
ably long  experience,  knows  well  enough 
that  his  perch,  however  dogproof,  will 
avail  him  nothing  against  his  arch-enemy, 
man.  Hardly  does  he  get  his  wicked  eye 
upon  us  when  the  shapeless  mass  becomes 
the  beautiful  animal,  lithe,  sleek,  and 
powerful.  Without  wasting  a  moment, 
he  runs  out  upon  a  limb  that  stretches  in 
the  opposite  direction  and  boldly  takes 
the  big  leap  to  the  ground,  landing  right 
between  the  waiting  hounds  in  a  deep 
snowdrift. 

For  a  second  there  follows  a  glorious 
mix-up,  with  howls  from  the  dogs  and  a 
deep  growling  from  the  old  torn.  It  is 
impossible  to  see  just  what  is  happening, 
but  before  we  can  make  up  our  minds  to 


take  a  hand  in  the  game,  the  big  cat  has 
bolted,  with  Range  in  hot  pursuit.  Jack 
stands  as  if  dazed,  pawing  at  his  nose, 
which  shows  a  deep  and  ugly  scratch 
from  eye  to  nostril. 

"Teach  y'  a  less'n!"  exclaims  Charlie. 
"That  ain't  no  housecat!"  But  Jack  has 
recovered  and  is  off  after  the  chase.  Be- 
ing younger  and  stronger,  he  soon  catches 
up  with  Range  and  takes  the  lead.  A 
wildcat  is  no  match  for  a  hound  in  run- 
ning, and  once  the  dogs  have  got  near 
their  quarry,  its  only  hope  is  to  hole  or 
tree.  This  experienced  torn  senses  that 
trees  are  eliminated  on  this  occasion,  and 
he  therefore  has  made  for  a  big  heap  of 
stones  near  Elder  Lake  dam,  a  place 
where  we  have  lost  cats  before.  Our 
hope  is  that  the  dogs  will  cut  him  off, 
and,  after  puffing  along  after  them  for 
ten  minutes,  we  are  delighted  to  hear  the 
regular  baying  again  and  come  upon  the 
scene,  to  find  the  cat  at  bay  in  a  kind  of 
half-open  den,  evidently  prepared  to  die 
game. 

As  we  appear  the  big  spotted  animal 
starts  back  a  little,  but  the  dogs  leave 
him  no  chance  to  devote  any  time  to  us. 
Range  has  had  experience  of  a  cat's  pow- 
erful claws  before,  and  Jack  recently,  so 
that  they  content  themselves  with  bark- 
ing until  we  urge  them  on  to  the  fight. 
No  doubt,  if  both  should  rush  in  to- 
gether, it  would  be  all  over  with  puss, 
but  one  dog  would  be  sure  to  be  badly 
mauled,  and  the  half-hearted  attack  that 
follows  is  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  splen- 
did cat,  which,  with  ears  laid  back  and 
constantly  spitting  and  growling  in  a  low 
but  ominous  manner,  looks  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  vicious  hatred,  Now  I  have 
killed  wildcats  with  a  stick,  but  not  such 
a  big  old  chap  as  this,  and  besides,  why 
have  I  carried  my  .22  all  the  morning? 

"Back,  boj^s!  Get  behind!"  In  a  mo- 
ment comes  the  chance.  The  little  rifle 
speaks,  the  big  cat  makes  a  spasmodic 
leap,  and  then  wilts  down.  Its  gallantly 
defended  life  has  paid  the  penalty  of 
stealing  lamb. 

I  believe  that  Professor  Robert?  has  re- 
lated a  fictitious  fight  between  a  "Luci- 
fee,"  or  Canada  lynx,  and  a  wildcat,  in 
which  the  former  kills  its  rival ;  but  if 
any  such  fight  is  ever  arranged  my  money 
will  be  on  Lynx  rufus  gigas. 


LOAFING  TIME 


==S^HE  dffficult-to-please  East- 
erner who  drops  in  at 
Delmonico's  or  the  Cafe 
Martin  and  glowers 
through  the  list  of  dishes 
in  search  of  a  fresh  deli- 
cacy to  tempt  his  appetite  would  receive 
something  of  a  jolt  if  he  should  be  con- 
fronted suddenly  with  the  menu  of  an 
Arizona  cowboy.  It  runs  about  like 
this: 

BREAKFAST 

(at  5  a.  m. ) 

Fried  Veal  Steak 

Potatoes,  fried  raw 

Sour-dough  Biscuit 

Coffee 

DINNER 

(at  11  or  12) 

Fried  Veal  Steak 

Fried  Potatoes 

Cold   Sour-dough   Biscuit 

Coffee 

SUPPER 
(anywhere  from  4  o'clock  on) 

Fried  Veal  Steak 
Fried  Potatoes 
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LAND 

By  E.  ECOB 

Illustrated  with   Photographs 

Cold   Sour-dough   Biscuit 
Coffee 

Here,  surely,  is  "eating  to  live,"  in 
its  perfection.  The  average  cattleman 
of  the  Southwestern  plains  does  not  care 
what  he  eats  or  when  he  eats,  if  only  he 
has  enough,  when  he  is  hungry.  No 
frills  for  him.  Bread  and  meat  are  all 
he  wants ;  and  he  can  endure  with  no 
food  at  all  for  lengths  of  time  incredible 
to  the  "short-horn." 

The  cowboy  is  always  up  with  the 
sun,  or  before  it,  whether  there  is  any- 
thing to  do  or  not.  At  round-up  times, 
in  fall  and  spring,  he  is  a  terrific 
worker  and  lives  in  his  saddle,  robustly;, 
unconcerned  for  food  or  sleep. 

But  even  in  winter,  when  there  is 
little  to  do  through  the  short,  sunny 
days  but  sit  around  and  whittle  and  tell 
lies,  the  fading  starlight  or  the  first 
flame  of  dawn  still  finds  him  washing  in 
the  tin  basin  outside  the  ranch-house 
door. 

Chilly  work,  this.  But  the  fire  is  al- 
ready roaring  in  the  stove  inside,  and 
presently  the  steak  and  potatoes  are  sizz- 
ling and  sending  out  inviting  odors.  The 
sour-doughs  are  in  the  oven,  too. 

Sour-dough  biscuits,  the  cowboy  sub- 
stitute for  bread,  are  made  without  yeast 
or  baking-powder,  by  stirring  flour,  salt 
and'  water  together  and  letting  them 
stand  several  days.  A  few  spoonfuls  of 
the  resultant  thin,  frothy,  sour  mixture, 
thickened  with  more  flour  and  kneaded, 
makes  a  big  pan  of  biscuits. 

When  the  sour-doughs  begin  to  turn 
golden,  you  take  up  the  steak,  and  with 
the  hot  lard  it  was  cooked  in  make 
"Texas  butter."  You  put  some  flour  in 
the    frying-pan    and    let    it   bubble    and 
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brown,  then  add  hot  water  and  stir  till 
it  all  thickens.  If  that  doesn't  beat  but- 
ter for  your  hot  sour-doughs !    You 

help  yourself  to  the  crisp  brown  steak 
and  potatoes,  111  I  your  tin  cup  with  cot- 
fee,  draw  your  box  up  to  the  oilcloth, 
and  fall  to.  Maybe  you  won't  enjoy 
that  breakfast  in  the  cheerful  kitchen, 
still  dim,  with  a  glimpse  through  the 
door  of  gold  and  purple  streaking  the 
sky  above  the  lonesome  hills;  but  most 
likely  you  will. 

Often  a  cowman,  when  he  is  busy, 
will  have  only  two  meals  a  day — one  at 
sunrise,  and  the  other  whenever  he  gets 
in  from  work,  at  four  or  five  in  the 
afternoon.  From  then  on  he  serves  sup- 
per for  anyone  who  happens  to  ride  up. 
Sometimes  a  rancher  will  cook  three  or 


•  * '^ 

HARD  AT  IT 

four  suppers,  one  after  the  other,  for 
chance  guests.  The  same  hospitable 
formula  greets  them  all:  "Get  down, 
boys.  Have  somethin'  to  eat.  Spend 
the  night."  And  the  "boys"  always  get 
down.  Friends,  acquaintances,  or  stran- 
gers, they  are  served  alike,  sans  apology, 
with  what  the  host  had  for  his  own 
meal.  No  questions  are  asked  of  name 
or  business.  This  is  an  ironclad  rule  of 
cowboy  hospitality. 

One  Arizona  cowman  used  to  give  as 
his  reason  for  not  marrying  the  fear  that 
his  wife  might  not  "treat  the  boys  right" 
if  they  rode  up  while  he  was  away — that 
she  might  fail  to  ask  them  to  get  down, 
or  let  them  ride  on  without  eating. 
This,  he  said,  had  happened  to  him  once 
or  twice  when  he  was  hungry,  and  he 
didn't  want  it  to  happen  at  his  house. 

Except  when  beef  has  been  freshly 
killed,  there  is  little  to  vary  the  diet  on 


HIS  REAL   BUSINESS 

the  cattle  ranch.  The  average  small 
ranchman,  unless  water  happens  to  be 
near  and  plentiful,  does  not  trouble  with 
a  garden.  Nor  does  he  indulge  in 
canned  stuff.  Even  when  the  potatoes 
give  out — "Oh,  well,"  he  says,  "we've 
got  meat  and  flour  in  the  house,  and  I 
reckon  we  won't  starve  while  we've  got 
them." 

Strangely  enough,  milk,  butter  and 
eggs  are  rarities  on  the  ranch.  Often  a 
cowman  with  hundreds  of  cattle  bear- 
ing his  brand  will  buy  his  milk  con- 
densed, in  cans.  The  evaporated  cream 
can,  spoon  glass,  and  sugar  bowl  form 
the  permanent  centerpiece  of  every  well- 
appointed   ranch   table. 

Often  a  cowman  will  keep  hens,  but 
he  does  not  always  trouble  to  feed  them, 
and  their  daily  fight  for  a  living,  against 
cats,  dogs  and  pigs,  does  not  encourage 
an  extensive  laying  of  eggs.  Sometimes 
he  will  kill  "one  of  them  ole  buzzards" 
and  eat  it,  though  that  same  struggle  for 
existence  has  knotted  its  powerful  sinews 
to  the  consistency  of  rawhide. 

There  is  a  big  day  at  the  ranch  when 
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a  steer  has  been  killed.  The  cowboy 
epicure  likes  his  meat  fresh,  and  will  eat 
it  the  very  day  it  is  killed.  Roasted 
ribs  of  fresh-killed  beef  are  one  of  his 
favorite  delicacies,  though  tough  and  un- 
pleasant to  the  Eastern  palate. 

Other  fresh-beef  specialties  are  "mar- 
row-bone," and  the  celebrated  cowboy 
dish,  "son-of-a-gun."  This  last  is  a  sa- 
vory stew,  compounded  from  the  inner 
workings  of  the  steer.  You  put  it  on 
and  "bile  it — oh,  buck  the  dickens  out 
o    it. 

It  may  not  be  known  by  many  East- 
erners that  the  barbecue  still  exists  in 
the  Southwest.  Cowboys  and  cowgirls 
will  ride  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  a 
dance  and  barbecue.     They  must  reach 


The  rancher  licked  his  fingers. 

"They've  got  salt  on  'em,"  he  re- 
marked. He  fished  out  some  more,  a  big 
handful,  and  went  off  munching. 

The  cowboy's  wife  laughed. 

"Ed  don't  know  what  they  are,  but 
he's  sure  goin'  after  'em,"  she  said. 

A  young  woman  from  a  nearby  ranch 
offered  to  make  candy  for  this  same 
cowboy  and  his  guests. 

"This  doesn't  look  as  it  ought,"  she 
remarked  as  she  was  stirring  it.  "I'm 
afraid   I   didn't  measure   it  right." 

Her  host  was  offended  at  what  he 
considered  a  criticism  of  his  hospitality. 

"Ah     don'     want    nobody    measurin 
things  in  my  house,"  he  said  stiffly.     But 
the  candy  was  not  long  in  disappearing. 


MEALTIME    IN    THE    FIELD 


WHERE  THE   APPETITES   GROW 


the  ranch  where  the  dance  is  to  be  given 
before  sundown,  for  the  roads  are  bad ; 
and  they  must  stay,  for  the  same  reason, 
till  daybreak  next  morning.  Supper  is 
served  about  midnight,  or  a  little  after, 
and  is  eaten  sitting  or  standing  about  a 
big  fire  built  in  the  open.  It  consists  of 
chunks  of  barbecue  steer — tough,  rare, 
and  smoky — generous  slices  of  unbut- 
tered  bread,  cake,  and  big  cups  of  strong 
black  coffee. 

But  the  cowboy,  though  unfamiliar 
with  dainties,  is  not  averse  to  them  when 
they  come  his  way.  An  Arizona  cow- 
man one  day  had  a  present  of  some  salted 
almonds.  They  were  put  in  a  glass  on 
the  kitchen  table,  where  he  caught  sight 
of  them  when  he  came  in. 

"What's  them?"  he  demanded. 

"Blanched  amnions,"  responded  the 
wife  of  a  cowbov  who  was  visiting  him. 

"What?" 

"Blanched  amnions." 


This  has  all  been  about  the  independ- 
ent small  cattle  rancher  now  fast  dis- 
appearing in  the  West.  The  boy  who 
eats  from  the  "chuck-wagon"  of  a  big 
outfit  fares  about  the  same,  though  he 
gets  his  meals  more  regularly.  He  has 
his  breakfast  in  the  gray  of  dawn,  and 
is  mounted  and  away  by  sunrise.  No 
light  work,  this  business  of  the  round-up. 
The  men  are  in  the  saddle,  riding  hard, 
from  daybreak  till  sunset,  with  a  short 
time  out  for  dinner. 

As  the  herd  sweeps  over  the  range  the 
chuck-wagon  and  outfit  follow,  and  the 
cooks  make  camp  near  where  the  bunch 
is  to  be  held  for  the  night.  When  pos- 
sible the  spot  is  chosen  near  some  spring 
or  trough,  used  year  after  year  on  the 
round-up. 

About  five  o'clock  when  the  mountains 
are  beginning  to  blaze  red  with  the  sink- 
ing sun,  the  boys  drop  in  one  after  an- 
other.    You  can  see  them  far  off,  scour- 
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ing  in  across  the  glowing  plain  on  their 
ponies,  leaving  a  thin  trail  of  dust  be- 
hind. They  turn  their  horses  loose — 
or  into  the  corral,  if  there  happens  to  be 
one — and  fling  themselves  comfortably 
down  to  wait  for  supper.  The  clear  air 
is  filled  with  lazy  voices  and  laughter 
and  the  delicious  savor  of  camp  cookery. 

Meanwhile  the  cook  has  been  hustling 
his  preparations  for  supper.  He  is  busy 
at  the  tail  of  the  chuck-wagon,  mixing 
"baking-powders"  with  his  huge  mahog- 
any hands.  Everything  he  needs  is  con- 
veniently within  his  reach,  for  the  chuck- 
wagon  is  fitted  out  with  all  kinds  of 
drawers  and  compartments,  for  provi- 
sions, seasoning,  cutlery,  etc. 

The  fire  has  died  down  to  a  bed  of 


THE    ROUNDUP 

glowing  embers,  over  which,  in  a  big 
frying-pan,  succulent  bits  of  steak  are 
sizzling  in  gravy.  A  huge  coffee  pot  is 
steaming  nearby. 

The  biscuits  also,  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement, are  baked  over  the  open  fire. 
A  small  heap  of  embers  is  raked  to  one 
side  of  the  main  bed,  and  the  biscuits,  in 
a  short-legged,  covered  iron  kettle,  are 
set  over  it. 

When  all  is  ready,  the  boys  gather 
round  with  their  tin  plates  and  cups, 
while  the  pieces  of  steak,  with  their  crisp 
brown  edges,  the  beans  and  biscuit  and 
coffee  and  stewed  fruit,  are  dealt  out. 
Then,  sitting  about  on  boxes,  logs,  grain 
bags — anything — they  "go  to  it."  And 
they  sure  can  eat. 

When  you  have  finished,  chuck-wagon 
etiquette  demands  that  you  scrape  the 
scraps  from  your  plate — there  won't  be 
any  unless  you  had  a  piece  of  bone  in 
your  steak — put  plate  and  cup  into  the 


WAITING  FOR  THE  CALL 

dishpan,  and  knife  and  fork  into  the  big 
bucket  that  is  waiting  for  them. 

Eating  at  a  temporary  mining  camp 
isn't  quite  so  attractive.  The  array  of 
blackened  lard  pails  steaming  about  the 
hearth,  and  the  ribs  of  beef,  picked 
nearly  bare,  on  the  table,  may  not  at 
first  sight  seem  alluring.  But  you'll  find 
that  the  frijoles  (strong  red  Mexican 
beans),  and  the  cold  sour-doughs,  flaked 
with  black  from  the  pan,  and  the  strong 
tea  don't  taste  so  bad,  after  all.  Maybe 
you  think  you  couldn't  eat  from  battered 
tin  plates,  with  battered  black  forks  that 
taint  the  food,  amid  a  litter  of  saddles, 
soiled  mattresses,  rifles,  and  tobacco 
juice.  But,  then,  perhaps  you  thought 
you  couldn't  eat  the  syrup  from  which 
you  had  picked  out  flies  and  ants,  or 
wash  in  that  lard  bucket  of  pale  gray 
mine-water  the  cook  brought  you,  with 
the  little  pieces  of  raw  meat  afloat  near 
the  bottom.  All  that's  really  necessary 
for  perfect  enjoyment  is  a  good  appetite, 
and  everyone  has  that  in  the  Southwest. 

Anyway,  as  an  old  prospector  said : 
"There's  plenty  for  all,  folks.  We  don't 
set  out  to  starve,  none." 


AND  OTHER  WAITERS 


I  MADE  MY  WAY  BY  fllDGES  OF  ROCK 


A   NIGHT    AND   A    MORNING  AT 
MOOSE  POINT 


By  M.  A.   SHAW 


Illustrated  with  Photographs 


Dreams  and  Dreads  That  Come  With  Darkness,  To  Flee  Before 
the  "Sweet  Flame"  of  the  Sun 


N  spite  of  the  wind,  by  creeping  be- 
hind islands  and  dashing  across 
partly  exposed  places,  I  had  by 
three  o'clock  worked  out,  on  the 
trip  up,  to  the  last  cover  before 
*  *■  the  long  open  stretch  known  as 
Moose  Deer  Point.  Here  I  perforce 
must  stay.  Save  for  the  high  wind,  it 
was  a  superb  afternoon.  Where  I  pulled 
up  the  canoe  it  was  almost  perfect  calm ; 
fifty  yards  over  the  narrow,  high-backed 
island,  the  wind  tossed  the  pine  tops  and 
rolled  waves  against  the  shore  with  a 
great  noise. 

I  made  my  way  by  ridges  of  rock  to 
where  I  could  take  the  direction  to 
Moose  Point  proper,  five  or  six  miles 
north  across  the  white-capped  water. 
Without  doubt,  I  was  windbound — for 
that  night,  perhaps  for  days.  I  should 
have  to  watch  for  my  chance.     I  boiled 
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myself  a  cup  of  cocoa  in  the  shelter, 
spread  my  tent  on  the  rock  in  the  shade 
of  a  cedar  to  make  as  comfortable  a  bed 
as  possible,  and  went  to  sleep. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  blowing  as  hard 
as  ever.  The  sun  had  gone,  but  the 
great  tide  of  light  he  carries  with  him 
still  brightened  the  western  sky.  I  was 
broad  awake  and  rested.  Sleep  had  com- 
posed me,  too.  Let  it  blow,  I  thought; 
if  I  don't  get  round  the  point  to-morrow, 
I  shall  next  day.  I  lighted  my  pipe  and 
lay  staring  into  the  empty  vault  flanked 
with  the  heel  of  day.  Led  by  a  twinkle 
well  known  to  other  men  with  deeper 
seas  than  mine  murmuring  in  their  ears, 
the  stars  trooped  out,  making  the  zenith 
down  to  the  curving  light  the  thing  of 
silent  wonder  it  was  for  Ulysses  and  will 
be  for  the  far-off  traveler  to  come.  A 
late  moon  was  at  hand. 


THE  CANOE  WAS  POINTING  INTO  A  SMOOTH,  SUN-LIGHTED,  ISLAND- 
SOWN   BAY 


Little  eddies  of  wind  from  over  the 
brow  whisked  my  smoke  away  as  I  stared 
into  the  broad,  star-spotted  belt  of  dark- 
ness between  the  flowing  sea  of  moonlight 
and  the  ebbing  tide  of  day.  Later,  in  the 
new  light,  I  rose  and  picked  my  way 
about  the  island.  The  channels,  scarcely 
ruffled  in  shelter,  shone  here  and  there; 
scattered  in  the  dark  mainland  beyond, 
the  dead  pines  were  white  in  the  moon ; 
and  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  open  bay  moving  and  glancing 
and  the  spray  lifted  high  on  the  rocky 
shore. 

A  solemn  and  almost  lonesome  sense 
of  the  bigness  of  everything  about  me  be- 
gan to  fill  my  mind,  and  I  was  glad,  even 
in  the  noises  of  wind  and  water,  that  my 
shoe  packs  as  I  walked  made  no  sound. 
I  grew  cold  on  the  ridge  and  gladly  lay 
down  to  view  the  stars  from  my  bed  on 
the  sheltered  side.  Sleep,  to  my  regret, 
was  coming  to  shut  out  the  night.  It 
pleased  me  to  think  that  the  less  impor- 
tant senses  would  go  first.  I  knew  my 
limbs  had  a  drowsy  numbness  while  my 
ears  still  had  the  noises  of  wave  and  pine, 
and  my  eyes  the  changing  shape  of  a 
gauzelike  cloud.  A  star,  also,  I  remem- 
ber, left  its  trailing  mark  a  moment  on 
the  steep  of  night. 

When  I  awoke  again  the  dipper  was 
lower  in  the  horizon,  and  though  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  ground  swell  was  still 


loud  on  the  outside,  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind.  Neither  was  there  a 
sign  of  dawn.  I  packed  my  stuff  into  the 
canoe  and  set  off,  and  at  three-thirty  in 
the  morning  pushed  out  from  the  ada- 
mantine cover  to  rise  and  fall  on  the  big 
ground  swell  of  Lake  Huron  under  the 
dwindled  moon. 

I  think  I  was  a  little  too  much  excited 
at  first  to  see  the  lark  that  had  appealed 
to  me  when  the  thought  of  a  night  dash 
came  with  the  waking  to  a  dead  calm. 
The  black  water  was  moving  with  such 
an  impression  of  power,  and  I  and  my 
craft  seemed  so  small  and  feeble,  that  I 
could  only  paddle  nervously  and  look 
with  a  kind  of  catch  at  the  throat  into 
the  dark  and  oily  smooth  water  of  each 
succeeding  hollow.  Something  of  the 
old,  elemental  distrust  of  the  dark  was 
upon  me,  too,  I  think. 

A  heavier  gloom  dead  ahead  proved 
after  long  to  be  an  island,  inside  which 
I  paddled,  only  to  find  in  the  distance, 
straight  across  my  bow,  a  line  of  white 
from  which  came  a  sound  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  on  the  coast  line 
now  far  in.  It  turned  out  fortunately  to 
be  two  reefs,  one  a  hundred  yards  be- 
yond the  other.  Between  these  I  paddled 
on  lumpy  waves,  the  roar  of  the  white 
water  full  in  my  ears.  It  was  very  fear- 
ful at  that  time  of  night;  and  I  came 
again  with  a  great  relief  to  what  were 
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now  my  long  and  safe  rolls  of  the  open 
water  of  the  lake. 

It  was  after  this  but  a  little  time  when 
I  was  aware  that  I  had  a  dire  hunger.  I 
stopped  paddling — all  eyes  on  the  dead 
canoe  turning  slowly  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea.  Safe  enough.  I  got  out  some 
raisins  and  hard  tack,  put  life  into  the 
canoe  again,  and  turned  my  back  once 
more  on  the  low  moon.  And  then  it 
came  over  me  that  I  was  in  a  kind  of 
way  doing  something  worth  while.  I 
was  still  more  or  less  fearful,  but  I 
wished  people  might  see  me.  I  could 
have  put  the  shriveled  moon,  these  black 
billows  with  their  far  off  roar,  and  that 
white  water  I  had  just  left  before  the 
footlights,  for  the  world  to  look  at  me 
eating  raisins  and  hard-tack  and  paddling 
my  canoe  alone  off  a  point  five  miles  out 
in  Lake  Huron. 

That  pose  passed,  driven  out  by  the 
same  sense  of  the  bigness  of  everything 
that  came  to  me  on  the  island  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  night.  The  coming 
of  the  dawn  started  it.  I  saw  the  touch 
of  paleness  with  awe — that  first  faint  in- 
dication of  the  tide  of  light  I  had  seen 
ebb  down  the  sky  the  night  before.  In 
the  majestic  movements  all  around  me,  I 
found — and  I  think  the  world  would 
have,  too, — something  better  than  my 
chewings  and  paddlings  to  look  at — the 
solemn    dawn,    the    dimming   stars    and 


moon,  and  then  long  after  the  "sweet 
flame  of  the  sun." 

Day  brought  vision ;  and  with  that  the 
other  senses  leaped  into  renewed  being. 
I  saw  to  the  eye's  limit  the  lazy,  plung- 
ing water  and  heard  afresh  its  liquid 
roar — the  translucent  heaving  deeps  of  it 
were  just  over  the  side  of  my  canoe. 
Touch  took  with  gladness  the  faintest 
breeze  on  my  face — I  scarcely  knew  from 
what  quarter  it  came ;  gray  rock  with 
masses  of  green  rose  beautiful  and  im- 
movable in  that  restless  water,  and,  still 
far  off,  Moose  Point  islands  stretched  to 
vanishing  in  the  west. 

The  wonder  and  magnitude  of  the 
change  possessed  me.  Night  with  its 
stifled  senses — deathlike  night, — I  had 
come  through  that — through  its  mirk 
and  its  fear  and  its  uncertainty;  now  it 
was  light — morning  and  kindly  light, 
and  pale  blue  sky, — a  whole  free  dome 
of  it  down  to  the  far  off  water.  Had 
the  Earth  through  the  long,  black  hours 
cried  for  all  this?  Now  at  last  it  was 
here — all  the  gladness  of  it,  all  the  un- 
utterable newness  of  it.  And  I  suddenly 
was  aware  that  my  paddle  had  been  dip- 
ping and  dipping  and  dipping,  and  bring- 
ing me  to  my  destination.  Indeed,  even 
as  I  came  from  the  spell  of  morning,  the 
canoe  was  pointing  into  a  smooth,  sun- 
lighted,  island-sown  bay — the  wide,  open 
water  was  no  more. 
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LANTATIONS,"  said 
friend  Nicholas  Wil- 
overseer  of  Belrive, 
are  curious  propositions 
sometimes.  Bein'  mostly 
what  their  owners  make 
'em,  they  generally  have  as  much  hu- 
man nature  about  'em  as  anything  else. 
Take  Bayside,  Colonel  John  Hardy, 
Proprietor,  for  instance.  But  I'll  tell 
you. 

"When  I  first  come  here  from  the 
West  to  teach  the  Louisiana  planters 
the  virtues  of  rice,  I  didn't  expect  'em  to 
change  in  a  day.  If  you  see  a  bunch 
of  men  playin'  poker  and  you're  after 
seven  up,  you  can't  make  'em  come  your 
way  by  yellin',  'Let's  play  somethin'  else.' 
What  you  want  to  do  is  to  sit  in  for  a 
while  and  keep  your  mouth  shut,  and 
then,  'long  about  the  time  three  or  four 
of  'em's  losin'  pretty  heavy,  they'll  be 
more  likely  to  listen  to  what  you  have  to 
say. 

"So  when  I  hit  the  town  over  there 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bayou,  I  laid 
around  for  a  day  or  so  till  I  seen  cane 
was  king,  and  then  started  out  after  a 
job  on  some  sugar  plantation.  Havin' 
been  a  cattle  man  all  my  life,  I  naturally 
didn't  expect  anything  but  a  field  job, 
but  I  thought  that,  with  my  knowledge 
of  stock  and  handlin'  men,  I  wouldn't 
have  much  trouble  in  findin'  one. 

"Well,  you  know  what  this  country 
is  durin'  grindin'.  Every  clerk  and 
bookkeeper  is  a  machinist  or  sugar  boiler, 
and  every  roustabout  and  loafer  turns  in 
cuttin'  cane  or  loadin'  it  on  the  carriers. 
Every  place  is  taken  by  the  man  who  had 
it  the  year  before,  and  there  isn't  a 
chance  for  an  outsider. 

"It's  wonderful,  grindin'  is.  It's  just 
like  the  country  goes  to  sleep  till  some 
one  comes  along  and  hollers  'Sugar  Roll- 
in','  and  then  it's  work  and  hustle,  night 


and  day,  Sundays  included,  till  the  barrel 
top  on  the  last  pound  of  sugar's  been 
finally  hammered  down.  Yes,  rice  man 
though  I  am,  I've  got  to  admit  that 
cane's  king.  I  see  it  every  year,  and  I 
never  get  over  wonderin'  at  it. 

"That  first  year,  though,  I  didn't  find 
it  as  interestin'  as  I  do  now.  I'd  tried 
every  plantation  I  could  get  to,  without 
any  luck,  and  my  money  was  about  gone, 
when  I  finally  swallowed  my  pride  and 
confided  in  my  hotel  keeper. 

"  'And  ain't  there  any  place  round 
here  where  a  white  man  can  get  a  white 
man's  job?'  I  asks  him  when  I  was 
through. 

"  'Not  a  one,'  says  he,  'unless  you 
want  to  try  old  Colonel  Hardy  at  Bay- 
side.' 

"  'I'll  try  him  to-morrow,'  says  I. 
'How  do  you  get  there?' 

"The  hotel  keeper  grinned.  'Oh,  I 
was  only  joking,'  says  he.  'No  white 
man's  ever  stayed  there  a  week,  and  it's 
ten  to  one  the  Colonel  won't  give  you  a 
show.' 

"  'Just  the  same  I'll  take  a  chance,' 
says  I.     'How  do  you  get  there?' 

"  'Take  the  branch  line  here  as  far  as 
it  goes,'  says  he.  'But  there  isn't  any 
use  trying,  I  tell  you.  You  wouldn't 
want  to  hold  down  the  job  even  if  you 
got  it.' 

"That  night  I  figured  up  what  money 
I  had  left,  and  found  I  had  just  enough 
to  take  me  to  the  end  of  the  branch  line, 
with  a  nickel  to  spare.  It  sure  was 
takin'  a  chance,  after  what  the  hotel 
keeper  had  told  me,  but  I  felt  that,  when 
I  was  finally  broke,  I'd  be  just  about 
right  to  make  the  Colonel  give  me  a  job. 

"I  arrived  at  Bayside  about  sundown 
the  next  afternoon,  and  the  place  was 
pretty  enough  to  pay  a  man  for  the  trip, 
even  if  it  did  take  his  last  cent.  It  was 
right  on   the  edge  of  Vermillion   Bay, 
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with  the  big  house  set  up  on  a  hill  over- 
lookin'  the  water,  and  the  fields  slopin' 
down  to  the  railroad,  with  the  mill  in 
the  middle.  Back  of  the  big  house  was 
the  largest  orange  grove  I'd  ever  seen, 
and  the  place  was  yellow  with  the  scat- 
tered trees  they'd  planted  wherever  there 
was  room  for  'em.  It  was  the  cleanest, 
best  kept  plantation  I'd  run  across,  and 
the  bay  breeze  had  just  enough  salt  in  it 
to  make  you  think  they  even  brushed  up 
the  air  every  once  in  so  often. 

"  'Nick,'  says  I  to  myself,  'if  this  ain't 
Heaven,  it's  near  enough  to  the  outskirts 
to  be  took  in  before  very  long.  The 
Colonel's  goin'  to  get  you  if  you  have  tc 
cut  cane.' 

"I  went  up  to  the  mill  and,  sure 
enough,  everyone  was  colored.  There 
wasn't  a  white  man  in  the  buildin'  and, 
when  I  stopped  by  the  plantation  store 
to  look  for  the  Colonel,  I  seen  that  even 
the  storekeeper  was  black. 

"I  finally  located  the  Colonel  in  the 
lower  field,  and  I  don't  think  I  was  ever 
more  disappointed  in  a  man's  looks  in 
my  life.  You  see  I'd  expected  to  find 
one  of  them  big-framed,  little-eyed,  loud- 
mouthed bullies,  with  a  fist  like  a  ham 
and  a  complexion  about  the  shade  of  a 
red  table  cloth.  Instead  I  seen  a  tanned, 
wiry  little  man,  with  cool  gray  eyes,  a 
hand  like  a  woman's,  and  the  kind  of 
short,  close-growin'  gray  hair  that  goes 
with  a  quick  temper.  His  jaw  was 
square,  though,  and  his  mouth  was  as 
straight  and  thin  as  a  cane  knife,  makin' 
you  think  that  he  probably  never  smiled 
except  when  he  was  real  good  and  mad. 

"Takin'  him  all  and  all,  it  was  pretty 
hard  to  say  just  how  he  looked.  The 
hardness  and  the  meanness  was  there,  all 
right,  but  back  of  it  was  somethin'  that 
you  just  managed  to  miss  makin'  out — 
somethin'  that  made  you  feel  that,  if  you 
could  just  get  one  good  look  at  it,  you'd 
see  the  real  man. 

'  'Good  evenin','  says  I.  'Is  this  Col- 
onel Hardy?' 

"The  Colonel  give  me  a  glance  and 
then  whirled  his  horse  to  where  he  could 
get  a  better  view  of  the  field. 

"  'Oranges  at  the  warehouse,'  says  he 
over  his  shoulder.     'Ask  for  Jim.' 

"In  just  five  steps  I'd  walked  round 
in  front  of  him  again.     'Do  I  look  like 


I'm  huntin'  oranges?'  I  asks  him.  'I 
want  work — any  kind  of  an  outside 
job.' 

"The  Colonel  leaned  out  from  his 
saddle  to  look  at  me  again,  and  all  I'd 
seen  before  was  blotted  out  in  one  big 
sneer.  'You're  looking  for  work,  out- 
side work,  are  you?'  he  asks,  kind  of 
smooth  and  gratin',  both  at  the  same 
time.  'Perhaps  you're  thinking  of  re- 
lieving me  of  the  labor  of  being  my  own 
overseer  ?' 

"  'Somethin'  like  that,'  says  I.  'If  not, 
I  can  help.  Likewise,  I  can  look  after 
your  books  and  keep  track  of  your  sup- 
plies. It  strikes  me  that  if  you  was  to 
have  a  white  man  round  your  store,  for 
instance,  it  wouldn't  be  such  a  strain  on 
the  honesty  of  the  colored  race.' 

"The  Colonel  stared  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
begun  to  curl  up  into  somethin'  that  re- 
minded me  of  a  grin  I  once  seen  on  the 
face  of  a  mountain  lion. 

"  'So  it  strikes  you  that  way,  does  it?' 
he  sneers.  'Then  let  me  advise  you,  my 
friend,  to  make  tracks  from  this  planta- 
tion by  the  most  direct  route,  unless  you 
want  something  else  to  strike  you  in  a 
different  way.' 

"It  was  all  said  so  quiet  and  sarcastic 
that  it  kind  of  got  me  guessin'.  If  he'd 
come  at  me  bullyin'  and  cussin'  I'd  a 
known  exactly  what  to  have  done,  havin' 
had  considerable  experience  with  that 
kind.  It  was  my  last  chance,  though, 
and,  as  the  Colonel  was  beginnin'  to 
wheel  his  horse,  I  seen  I  had  to  act  quick. 
So  I  dug  out  the  nickel  from  my  pocket 
and  stepped  round  in  front  of  him  again. 

"  'Just  one  moment,  Colonel,'  says  I. 
'Before  I  leave  I  want  to  have  things 
straight  between  us.  I've  come  out  here 
and  made  you  a  fair,  polite  offer  of  work, 
and  you've  answered  it  by  insultin'  me. 
As  you  can  see,  I'm  down  and  out  and 
you're  my  last  chance.  It  took  every 
cent  I  had  to  get  here  except  the  nickel 
I've  got  in  my  hand. 

"  'Now  I'll  make  you  another  proposi- 
tion— a  sportin'  one.  It's  true  a  nickel 
ain't  much,  but  when  it's  all  a  man's 
got  it  looks  pretty  big  to  him — as  big, 
maybe,  as  all  you've  got  looks  to  you. 
Now  you  sign  me  on  for  a  week,  and  I'll 
bet  this  nickel  against  the  week's  wages 
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that  you'll  be  so  pleased  with  me  you'll 
want  to  keep  me  the  rest  of  the  year.  If 
you've  got  any  sportin'  blood,  which  I 
doubt,  you'll  take  me  up.  If  you  don't, 
you  can  go  plumb  to  hell  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.' 

"The  Colonel  stiffened  in  his  saddle, 
and  for  a  moment  he  gripped  his  quirt 
like  he  was  goin'  to  carry  out  his  strikin' 
program.  Then  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  curled  up  again,  and  he  give  me 
a  look  that  cut  a  whole  lot  worse  than 
the  quirt  would  a'  done. 

"  'By  the  left  hind  hoof  of  Satan,  but 
you  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions, 
my  friend,'  says  he.  'Make  it  a  month 
— at  ten  dollars  a  week — and,  if  you  stay 
on,  I'll  keep  you  the  year,  and  raise  it 
to  an  even  fifty.' 

"  'If — if — I    stay    on  ?'    I    stammers. 


'Suppose  we  make  it  the  year  now.  I'll 
guarantee  to  do  the  stayin'  on.' 

"The  Colonel  sneered  harder  than 
ever.  'Very  well,'  says  he.  'Come  up 
to  the  big  house  at  eight  o'clock  and  I'll 
assign  you  your  duties.' 

"So  that's  how  I  come  to  sign  on  at 
Bayside,  and  that  night  the  Colonel  took 
me  into  his  office  and  give  me  a  rough 
outline  of  what  he  wanted  me  to  do. 
At  first  glance  the  job  looked  somethin' 
like  assistant  overseer,  and  when  I  went 
to  bed  that  night  in  the  cabin  they'd 
fixed  up  for  me,  I  was  feelin'  mighty 
proud  and  important. 

"It  didn't  take  any  later  than  noon 
the  next  day,  though,  for  me  to  find  out 
exactly  where  I  stood.  Bein'  anxious 
to  show  what  a  good  overseer  I  was,  and 
the  overlookin'  of  the  plantation  store 
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bein'  a  part  of  my  duties,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  start  my  improvements  there, 
where  they'd  probably  do  the  most  good. 

"The  storekeeper  was  a  big,  black  nig- 
ger by  the  name  of  Alec,  and,  although 
he  was  mighty  polite  and  friendly  when 
I  introduced  myself,  I  couldn't  help 
noticin'  somethin'  in  his  face  that  re- 
minded me  just  a  little  of  one  of  the 
Colonel's  sneers.  So  I  managed  to  drop 
by  the  store  every  hour  or  so  on  my 
rounds,  promisin'  myself  that  when  Alec 
made  his  first  break,  I  was  goin'  to  land 
on  him. 

"It  was  just  before  noon  and  I  was 
sittin'  on  the  store  porch  pretendin'  to 
fix  my  stirrups,  when  a  colored  woman 
come  in  from  the  quarters  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm.  She  was  big  and  fat,  like 
Alec,  and  she  hadn't  said  more'n  a  word 
or  two  to  him  before  I  seen  she  was  his 
wife.  After  she'd  bought  a  sack  of  flour 
and  a  side  of  bacon,  she  made  some  re- 
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mark  about  dinner's  bein'  most  ready 
and  went  out  without  showin'  either  a 
piece  of  money  or  a  plantation  order. 

"I  waited  a  second  or  so  on  the  chance 
of  Alec's  keepin'  books  and  then  went 
inside.  'Alec,'  says  I,  'why  didn't  your 
wife  pay  for  that  stuff  she  bought  just 
now?' 

"  'Oh,  I  always  take  it  out  of  my 
wages,'  says  he,  with  the  sneer  stickin' 
out  good  and  plain.  'I'll  remember  it 
all  right  when  payday  comes  round.' 

"I  reached  over  the  counter  for  the 
back  of  Alec's  collar  and  picked  up  an 
axe  handle  with  the  other  hand.  'You 
will,  will  you?'  says  I.  'Then,  in  the 
meantime,  I'm  goin'  to  give  you  a  little 
lesson  in  bookkeepin'.' 

"I  only  meant  to  take  him  out  to  the 
Colonel,  and  probably  hit  him  a  lick  or 
so  for  good  measure,  but  he  begun  to  yell 
like  I  was  tryin'  to  murder  him.  So  I 
give  him  a  shove  to  quiet  him  and  pulled 
him  out  from  behind  the  count- 
er, and  then,  just  as  I'd  got  him 
straightened  out  for  the  door,  I 
looked  up  and  seen  the  Colonel. 
He  was  sittin'  his  horse  at  the 
edge  of  the  store  porch,  and  the 
way  he  stared  at  me  made  we 
want  to  drop  Alec  and  go  after 
him  instead. 

"  'Mr.  Wilson,'  says  he, 
mighty  smooth  and  silky,  'there 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  over- 
zealous.  What  is  the  trouble 
here?' 

"  'Plain  robbery  with  a  little 
insult  to  myself  on  the  side,' 
says  I,  and  I  give  him  the  busi- 
ness from  beginnin'  to  end. 

"  'I  see,'  says  he,  when  I  was 
through.  'I  will  attend  to  it 
myself.  Should  you  discover 
any  such  irregularities  in  future, 
Mr.  Wilson,  you  will  kindly 
content  yourself  with  reporting 
them  to  me.' 

"Green  though  I  was  about 
Southern  plantations,  it  almost 
took  my  breath  away.  'But, 
Colonel  Hardy,'  I  begins,  'if  I 
can't  speak  to  the  men  or  lay  my 
hands  on  'em,  how  do  you  ex- 
pect me  to ' 

"  'That  is  your  affair,'  he  cuts 
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in.  'You  know  our  agreement.  You 
made  it  yourself,  and  if  you  don't  like  it, 
then,  by  the  left  hind  hoof  of  Satan,  you 
can  quit.' 

"Well,  I  did  what  any  other  man 
would  a'  done  by  stampin'  down  to  my 
cabin  and  rollin'  up  the  bundle  of 
clothes  that  was  all  the  baggage  I  had. 
I'd  just  picked  it  up  and  was  gettin' 
ready  to  strike  out  for  the  railroad,  with 
my  anger  chokin'  me  so  I  could  hardly 
breathe,  when  the  Colonel  rode  by  on 
his  way  to  the  quarters.  He  didn't  speak 
or  make  a  sign,  but  just  as  he  hit  the 
cabin  door,  he  turned  his  head,  and  I 
could  see  that  he  was  smilin'  to  him- 
self harder  than  ever  in  his  sneerin'  I- 
told-you-so  way. 

"I  only  got  a  glimpse  of  him,  but  after 
he'd  gone  by  I  set  down  my  bundle 
again.  Somehow  my  mad  was  all  gone, 
although  I  felt  kind  of  tight  and  strung 
up  all  over,  like  a  man  who's  gettin" 
ready  to  go  after  somethin'  and  go  after 
it  hard.  You  see,  it  wasn't  till  then  that 
I  understood  the  whole  business — why 
no  white  man  could  stay  at  Bayside  and 
why  I'd  got  the  job.  It  was  just  the 
cold,  sneerin'  meanness  of  the  man — the 
meanness  that  had  kept  him  from  strikin' 
me  in  the  field  the  day  before,  so  he  could 
get  even  with  me  in  a  finer,  crueller 
way. 

"  'So  that's  your  game,  is  it,  Colonel?' 
says  I  to  myself.  'Then,  by  the  left  hind 
hoof  of  Satan,  I'll  stay  with  you  till  your 
side  pardner's  home  freezes  over.' 

"After  this  I  stayed  on  at  Bayside, 
but  I  ain't  goin'  into  details  much,  as 
it  isn't  pleasant  to  think  of  even  now. 
There  I  was,  practically  overseer,  with 
the  lowest  hand  on  the  place  in  a  posi- 
tion where  I  couldn't  really  get  at  him. 
They  was  all  mighty  polite,  the  hands 
was — almost  as  polite  as  the  Colonel 
himself — but  the  sneer  was  always  there. 
Lookin'  back  on  it  now,  I  don't  suppose 
you  could  blame  'em  much,  as  they  al- 
ways copy  their  manners  from  the  white 
folks  above  'em,  but  it  sure  was  hard  to 
stand. 

"Worst  of  all,  though,  was  the  Col- 
onel. He  was  the  quietest,  easiest  speak- 
in'  planter  I've  ever  known.  He  never 
swore,  except  to  say  'by  the  left  hind 
hoof  of  Satan,'  and  he  got  after  me  so 


about  cussin'  that  I  finally  stopped  it  and 
begun  to  u§e  the  expression  myself. 

"But  if  the  Colonel  didn't  swear,  he 
had  a  manner  that  was  a  thousand  times 
worse.  'He  cpuld,say  'Yes'  or  'No'  in  a 
way"  that'd  ffrsuk  you  so  you'd  want  to 
kill  him,  and-  his  smile  was  like  slappin' 
a  man  in  the  face  and  kickin'  him  at  the 
same  time.  With  the  Jiahds  he  wasn't 
so  bad,  as  their  skins'. was  a  little  too 
thick  for  such  delicate  work,  but  he 
never  missed  a  chance  at  me. 

"Don't  think,  though,  from  what  I've 
told  you,  that  the  Colonel  wasn't  a  good 
business  man.  That  little  affair  at  the 
store  was  just  a  scheme  of  his  to  show 
me  where  I  stood,  and  there  wasn't  a 
detail  of  the  whole  plantation  that  he 
didn't  have  his  eye  on. 

"Now,  you  needn't  think  that  I  stayed 
on  at  Bayside  long  without  findin'  out 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  Colonel. 
He  was  sore  on  the  world  in  general, 
and  he  was  takin'  it  out  on  the  white 
race  in  particular,  but  what  the  trouble 
was  I  couldn't  learn.  Of  course  I  ques- 
tioned the  hands,  but  they  either  didn't 
know  or  was  afraid  to  tell,  as  I  couldn't 
get  a  word  out  of  'em. 

"It  was  Uncle  Abe,  a  real  old  fash- 
ioned darkey,  who  finally  told  me.  I'd 
been  good  to  him  once  durin'  a  spell  of 
sickness  and  when  he  got  took  sick  again, 
he  give  me  the  story,  savin'  that  it  didn't 
make  much  difference  if  the  Colonel  did 
kill  him,  as  he  was  goin'  to  die  anyhow. 
It  seems  the  Colonel  had  been  the  usual, 
good  natured,  easy  mad  and  easy  glad 
planter  in  his  younger  days,  and  he  and 
his  wife  had  been  about  the  most  popu- 
lar pair  in  the  parish.  Then  the  wife 
had  died  in  givin'  birth  to  their  first 
child,  and  for  a  while  the  Colonel  had 
been  almost  as  bad  as  he  was  then. 

"When  the  child  begun  to  grow  up, 
though,  the  Colonel  softened.  It  was  a 
boy,  and  when  he  seen  the  kind  of  man 
he  was  goin'  to  make,  he  just  put  every- 
thing he  had  into  him.  Then  the  boy 
got  to  be  of  age  and  trouble  come  again. 
It  was  a  girl  this  time — the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  white  tenants  on  the  place. 
She  was  pretty  as  a  picture,  and  the  boy 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  the  Colonel 
spoke  his  mind.  That  night  the  boy  run 
away  with   the  girl   and   married   her. 
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Next  day  the  Colonel  fired  every  white 
man  on  the  place  and  give  it  out  to  the 
colored  ones  that,  if  one  of  'em  ever 
spoke  his  son's  name,  he'd  kill  him  if  he 
swung  for  it.  All  this  had  happened 
six  years  before,  and  since  then  the  Col- 
onel had  been  gettin'  worse  every  day. 

"So  that  was  the  trouble  with  the  Col- 
onel, and  it  likewise  explained  why  he 
never  went  anywhere  or  had  anyone 
come  to  see  him.  I  reckon  he  thought 
he  was  disgraced.  If  he'd  seen  himself 
as  others  did,  he'd  a'  known  it.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  his  meanness,  I  almost 
felt  sorry  for  him.  There  he  lived  in 
one  room  in  the  empty  big  house,  the 
forlornest,  worst  hated  old  man  in  the 
whole  State.  And  lonely!  Why,  when 
you  went  in  that  house  with  its  closed 
doors,  its  shuttered  windows,  and  its 
dust  and  dirt,  you  felt  like  you  was  in 
a  tomb,  and  a  bachelor  tomb  at  that. 

"The  house  faced  on  the  bay,  with  a 
long  gallery  in  front  and  a  nice  stretch 
of  lawn  that  rolled  out  of  sight  over  the 
edge  of  the  hill.  Way  down  below  the 
hill  you  could  see  the  sea  marsh,  and  be- 
yond that  it  was  just  mile  after  mile  of 
tumblin'  water  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  It  was  a  pretty  spot  and  I  reckon 
the  Colonel  must  a'  liked  it,  'cause  he  al- 
ways sat  there  in  the  afternoons,  when 
I  made  my  report.  He'd  have  his  big 
chair  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and 
sometimes  he'd  stare  out  at  the  water  so 
hard  that  I'd  feel  he  wasn't  listenin'  to 
a  word  I  had  to  say. 

"It  was  long  about  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, and  I'd  pretty  near  stayed  three- 
quarters  of  my  year,  when  I  run  across 
somethin'  that'd  been  puzzlin'  me  ever 
since  the  first  day.  I  was  late  that  after- 
noon with  my  report,  and  the  sun  was 
just  gettin'  ready  to  set  when  I  stepped 
through  the  big  house  onto  the  gallery. 
The  Colonel  was  sittin'  in  his  usual 
place,  starin'  harder  than  ever,  and  be- 
tween him  and  the  house  a  colored  child 
was  playin'  on  the  lawn. 

"He  was  a  fine,  fat  little  pickaninny 
and  after  lookin'  at  him  for  a  moment, 
I  sees  he  was  Aunt  Hagar,  the  cook's, 
grandson.  While  I  watched,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  Colonel  and  toddled  straight 
down  toward  him,  holdin'  out  his  hands 
and  babblin'   as  children  will.     'Now,' 


thinks  I  to  myself,  'there'll  be  somethin' 
doin'.  I'll  bet  that's  the  first  nigger  that 
ever  come  on  this  lawn  except  on  busi- 
ness.' 

"I  was  wrong  though.  When  the 
child  got  to  the  chair  the  Colonel  just 
glanced  at  him  and  then  laid  a  hand  on 
his  head.  His  face  was  half  turned 
toward  me  as  he  done  so,  and  for  a  sec- 
ond somethin'  new  came  over  it,  wipin' 
away  the  sneers  and  the  meanness  like 
a  sponge  on  a  slate.  It  was  only  a  sec- 
ond, but  in  that  second  I  seen  the  some- 
thin' that  was  always  tryin'  to  break 
through  the  Colonel's  expression,  the 
somethin'  that  had  puzzled  me  so  long. 
It  was  sorrow — sorrow  like  I'd  never 
seen  before. 

"Then  the  Colonel  caught  sight  of 
me  and  I  come  forward  with  my  report. 
'Whose  child  is  this?'  he  asks,  with  his 
hand  still  on  the  pickaninny's  head. 

"  'Aunt  Hagar's  grandson,'  says  I. 

"  'I  see,'  says  he.  'And  a  pretty  fine 
grandson,  too,  isn't  he,  Wilson?  Fine 
enough  for  any  darkey  in  the  land.' 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  says  I.  'I  reckon  he  broke 
loose  from  the  kitchen.  I'll  see  it  don't 
happen  again.' 

"The  Colonel  shook  his  head.  'Leave 
him  alone,'  says  he.  'There's  room 
enough  for  both  of  us,  and  he  can't  hurt 
anything.  And  now  let's  have  your  re- 
port.' 

"Perhaps  it  was  a  little  thing,  but  lit- 
tle things  are  what  count  with  men  like 
the  Colonel.  Anyhow,  he  didn't  sneer 
half  as  much  as  usual,  and  after  that  I'd 
often  find  him  with  the  child  beside  his 
chair.  So  I  put  it  away  in  my  memory, 
thinkin'  it  might  come  in  handy  when 
we  squared  up  things  between  us. 

"The  wind  up  come  a  little  sooner 
than  I'd  expected.  I'd  been  at  Bayside 
mighty  near  my  year  and  we'd  just  got 
settled  down  to  our  grindin'  real  good, 
when  a  spike  went  through  the  rollers 
and  broke  some  of  the  machinery.  The 
new  parts  was  easy  to  get,  but  deliveries 
was  slow,  so  the  Colonel  sent  me  to 
town  with  instructions  to  bring  back 
everything  with  me  on  the  train  next 
mornin'. 

"Well,  you  know  how  such  things  go. 
I  was  younger  then  than  I  am  now,  I 
hadn't  been   to   town   for  a  year,   and 
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there  was  all  my  wages  that 
I  hadn't  been  able  to  spend. 
I  wasn't  figurin'  on  any  wild 
time,  but  I  did  want  to  mix 
up  again  with  a  white  man 
or  so,  and  maybe  take  a 
drink  with  him. 

"That  night,  after  I'd  at- 
tended to  business,  I  looked 
up  the  most  popular  bar  in 
town  and  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  minglin'  with  the  boys. 
Then,  feelin'  that  I'd  about 
enough,  I  shook  the  crowd 
and  sat  in  at  a  faro  game 
they  was  runnin'  in  a  back 
room.  In  less  than  an  hour 
the  air  of  the  place  got  too 
much  for  me,  and  I  seen 
that,  unless  I  hit  the  fresh 
air  outside,  I  wouldn't  be 
good  for  much  next  morn  in'. 
Whether  the  game  was 
square,  or  whether  they'd 
been  playin'  me  for  later  on, 
I  don't  know,  but  when  I 
quit  I  was  pretty  well  ahead. 
The  banker  paid  me  in  small 
bills  and  when  I  finally 
shoved  my  roll  into  my 
pocket,  it  looked  as  big  as  a 
cabbage. 

"By  then  I  was  feelin' 
pretty  wabbly  and  sleepy, 
and  I  don't  reckon  what  fol- 
lowed would  ever  a'  happened  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  a  big  mirror  across  the 
room  from  me.  As  it  was,  I  looked  in 
it  to  find  out  what  condition  I  was  in, — 
and  seen  my  man.  He  was  a  thin,  pale, 
hungry  lookin'  young  fellow,  and  he  was 
starin'  at  my  pocket  like  a  starved  dog 
sneakin'  up  on  a  sheep  range.  He  didn't 
make  a  move  as  I  left  the  table,  but  I 
glanced  back  from  the  door  of  the  bar 
and  seen  him  just  slippin'  out  of  the 
gamblin'  room. 

"Well,  I  hadn't  been  raised  in  the 
West  for  nothin'.  The  fresh  air  and  the 
look  on  the  man's  face  had  made  my 
head  as  clear  as  a  bell,  and  when  I  got 
to  the  end  of  the  block,  I  peeped  back 
and  seen  my  trailer  sneakin'  along  in  the 
shadows  half  a  square  below  me. 

"  'All  right,  my  friend,'  says  I  to  my- 
self.    'If  I  ain't  mistaken  you're  due  for 


THE  WAY  HIS  HANDS  WENT  UP  AND  HIS  MOUTH 

FELL   OPEN   WHEN   I   STUCK   MY   45   IN   HIS  FACE 

WAS  WORTH  ALL  THE  TROUBLE  IT)  TAKEN" 


the  surprise  of  your  life,'  and,  instead  of 
makin'  for  the  hotel,  I  struck  out  toward 
the  bayou,  stumblin'  and  staggerin'  like 
I  just  could  walk. 

"I  was  lookin'  for  a  lumber  yard  and, 
the  first  one  I  come  to,  I  slipped  behind 
a  pile  of  timber  and  pulled  my  gun.  It 
wasn't  a  minute  before  my  man  come 
along  with  a  little  .38  in  one  fist,  and 
the  way  his  hands  went  up  and  his 
mouth  fell  open  when  I  stuck  my  .45  in 
his  face,  was  worth  all  the  trouble  I'd 
taken. 

"  Well,  Brother,'  says  I.  'What  have 
you  got  to  say  for  yourself?' 

"The  boy — 'cause  he  wasn't  much 
more'n  one — just  shook  his  head  kind  of 
tired  and  disgusted.  'Nothing,'  says  he. 
'I  don't  suppose  it  will  do  any  good  to 
say  that  I  am  driven  to  this  to  keep  my 
family  from  starving?' 
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"  'Not  a  bit,'  says  I.  'If  you'd  said 
you  needed  the  money  for  a  spree,  or 
was  just  makin'  your  usual  collection  of 
expenses,  I  might  listen  to  you.  As  it 
is,  you've  come  at  me  with  the  same  old, 
whinin'  lie  and,  by  the  left  hind  hoof  of 
Satan,  you're  my  meat.' 

"The  boy  give  a  jump  and  his  eyes 
begun  to  snap  with  the  first  anger  I'd 
seen.  'I  see,'  says  he.  'So  you're  my 
father's  man.  I  thought  he'd  spot  me 
before  long.' 

'  'Your  father,'  I  begins. 

"  'Yes,'  says  he.  'Colonel  John  Hardy. 
There's  no  use  denying  it.  He's  the  only 
man  who  uses  that  expression.  You 
couldn't  have  got  it  anywhere  else. 
What  do  you  want?  I  didn't  expect  to 
be  hounded  at  this  late  day.' 

"I  lowered  my  gun  and  sat  down  on 
the  timber,  and  before  I'd  stared  at  the 
boy  five  seconds  I  could  see  the  Colonel 
stickin'  out  of  every  line  of  his  face. 

"  'I'm  your  father's  man,  all  right,' 
says  I,  'but  he  doesn't  know  that  you're 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  here,  and  I'm 
not  after  you  except  to  help  you  any  way 
I  can.  When  I  tell  you  that  I've 
worked  under  the  Colonel  a  year,  per- 
haps you'll  understand  what  I  mean. 
Suppose  you  tell  me  your  troubles  and 
I'll  see  what  I  can  do.' 

"The  boy's  story  was  the  usual  thing. 
He'd  starved  in  New  Orleans  doin'  one 
thing  and  another,  till  a  week  before, 
and  then  he'd  come  up  country  hopin' 
to  get  a  job  durin'  grindin'.  As  usual 
he'd  found  every  place  full  and,  the  rail- 
road fare  eatin'  up  what  little  he  had, 
he'd  got  to  where  he  had  to  steal  some- 
thin'  or  die. 

"  'It  isn't  my  wife  and  it  isn't  myself 
so  much,'  says  he.  'It's  the  child.  If 
you  could  see,  you'd  understand.' 

'Then  you  have  a  child  ?'  I  asks. 
'  'One,'  says  he.     'A  boy  about  four 
years  old.' 

"I  turned  things  over  in  my  mind  for 
a  minute  or  so  till  I  seen  my  way  clear. 
'Mr.  Hardy,'  says  I,  'you're  goin'  home. 
The  child  makes  it  all  right.  You'll 
come  back  with  me  in  the  mornin'.' 

"The  boy  shook  his  head.  'And  be 
driven  off  the  place  before  all  the  hands?' 
he  asks.  'Not  if  I  know  myself.  The 
child  won't  help.     I  wrote  to  my  father 


just  after  he  was  born.  If  you  had  seen 
his  answer  you  would  understand.' 

"  'And  would  you  go  back  if  you 
could?'  says  I. 

"The  boy  bristled  up  for  a  moment, 
and  then  the  tired  look  come  back  on 
his  face  and  he  dropped  down  on  the 
lumber  again.  'What's  the  use  in  bluff- 
ing?' says  he.  'Of  course  I  would.  I 
can't  keep  on  this  way.  And  there's  my 
wife  and  child.' 

"  'Then  you're  goin','  says  I.  'You've 
got  to  promise  me.  It's  either  that  or 
the  sheriff.  I'll  stand  for  whatever  hap- 
pens myself.' 

"  'Very  well,'  says  he.  'I  promise.  I 
guess  anything  is  better  than  jail.' 

"  'Then  here's  some  money  you  can 
look  on  as  a  loan,  if  you  feel  like  it,'  says 
I.  'I  reckon  you'll  want  to  do  a  little 
fixin'  up  before  you  meet  me  at  the  train.' 

"He  didn't  say  anything  as  we  shook 
hands,  but  I  could  see  the  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  it  wasn't  till  I'd  almost  got 
away  that  he  finally  called  to  me. 

"  'One  moment,  Mr.  Wilson,'  says  he. 
'How  do  you  know  that  I  won't  take 
this  money  and  run  away  on  the  night 
train  ?' 

"  'Mr.  Hardy,'  says  I,  'you're  the  Col- 
onel's son,  and  therefore  born  a  gentle- 
man. If  you  want  to  stick  up  a  stranger 
to  feed  your  starvin'  family,  I  ain't  the 
one  to  criticize  you,  but  I'd  sure  be  both 
surprised  and  disappointed  if  I  found  out 
you'd  told  me  a  lie.'  " 

Wilson  paused  to  chuckle  reminis- 
cently.  "Well,  I  wasn't  wrong,"  he 
went  on,  after  a  moment.  "Young 
Hardy  met  me  at  the  depot  next  morn- 
in', as  he'd  promised,  and  he  sure  looked 
a  whole  lot  different  with  a  shave  and 
a  new  suit  of  clothes.  His  wife  was 
still  a  pretty  woman,  too,  and  the  child 
was  all  I'd  hoped  for — thin  and  pale  as 
was  natural,  but  with  his  breedin'  show- 
in'  strong. 

"We  didn't  talk  much  on  the  trip  ex- 
cept to  work  out  my  plan  and  teach  the 
child  what  to  do,  and  by  the  time  the 
cane  train  had  crawled  the  thirty  miles 
to  Bayside,  the  sun  was  just  gettin'  ready 
to  drop  out  of  the  sky.  It  was  what  I'd 
counted  on,  and  I  hurried  my  visitors 
up  to  the  big  house  on  the  double  quick 
so's  to  get  'em  there  on  time. 


WHEN  HIS  DAUGHTER-IN-LAW  SHOWED  UP  A  LITTLE  LATER  HE  GAVE  HER 
SOME  ROSES  HE'D  CUT  FOR  HER  AND  CALLED  HER  'MY  DEAR'  " 
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"When  we  arrived  I  left  young  Hardy 
and  his  wife  in  the  house  and  sneaked 
out  onto  the  gallery  with  the  child.  As 
I'd  hoped,  the  Colonel  was  in  his  usual 
place — although  there  wasn't  any  pick- 
aninny round  this  time — and  as  I'd  told 
him  to,  the  child  played  round  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  toddled  over  to  the  chair. 
The  Colonel  laid  his  hand  on  the  little 
one's  head  in  an  absent  kind  of  way,  and 
then  he  must  a'  felt  he  wasn't  touchin' 
wool,  'cause  he  give  a  start  and  looked 
down  into  the  child's  face.  What  he 
seen  there  I  could  only  guess,  as  the  next 
second  he'd  whirled  to  where  he  could 
catch  sight  of  me. 

"  'Wilson,'  he  asks,  kind  of  hoarse  and 
tremblin',  'what  child  is  this?' 

"  'It's  your  grandson,  little  John,' 
says  I.  'I've  just  brought  him  in  from 
town.' 

"Somehow  the  Colonel  didn't  seem 
surprised.  He  just  sat  there  for  a  mo- 
ment workin'  up  his  sneer,  and  when  it 
come  it  was  the  worst  I'd  ever  seen. 

"  'Really,'  says  he.  'So  you've  been 
combining  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the 
Prodigal  Son  into  one  grand  production, 
have  you?  And  I  suppose  that  mid- 
dle-size John  is  waiting  inside?' 

"  'He  is,'  says  I.  'It  was  that  or  jail,' 
and  I  told  him  what  had  happened  in 
town. 

"When  I  was  through  the  Colonel 
just  sneered  again.  'Well?'  says  he, 
givin'  an  answer  with  the  word  that 
most  men  couldn't  a'  packed  into  a  ten- 
minute  speech. 

"  'I  reckon  I'll  start  gettin'  little  John 
back  to  town  again,'  says  I.  'I  see  now 
that  I  was  crazy  to  think  you'd  prefer 
him  to  Aunt  Hagar's  grandson.' 

"It  was  a  long  shot,  but  it  told.  The 
Colonel  looked  at  me  till  he  seen  I  knew, 
and  then  the  sneer  died  out  and  he 
grabbed  the  child  and  huddled  down  in 
his  chair  like  the  tired,  miserable  old 
man  he  really  was. 

"  'Yes,  yes,  Wilson.  You  are  right,' 
says  he.  'It  will  be  better.  Why,  it  will 
mean  an  heir.  An  heir,  man,  an  heir. 
You  can  tell  the  child's  father  so.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  our  meeting  again.' 

"I  reached  over  and  took  the  child 
from  the  old  man's  arms.  Perhaps  it 
was  brutal,  but  it  had  to  be  done.     'I 


reckon  you  don't  understand,  Colonel,' 
says  I.  'Your  son  ain't  like  you.  He's 
man  enough  to  want  to  stick  to  his  own 
flesh  and  blood.' 

"It  was  my  last  card,  but  it  took  the 
trick  and  swept  the  board.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  the  Colonel  was  goin' 
to  strike  me,  and  then  the  fight  died  out 
of  his  face  and  he  held  up  his  hand  like 
a  man  does  when  he's  beat. 

"  'Very  well,  Wilson,'  says  he.  'I've 
had  about  enough,  I  guess.  Send  my 
son  here  to  me  and  I'll  see  what  we 
can  do.' 

"I  was  present  at  the  meetin'  that  fol- 
lowed, but  if  you  think  one  of  'em  cried, 
'Father,'  and  the  other  cried,  'My  Son,' 
and  the  two  of  'em  fell  in  each  other's 
arms,  you're  mighty  mistaken.  Young 
Hardy  just  bowed  kind  of  stiff  and  for- 
mal, and  the  Colonel  nodded  his  head. 
Then  the  two  begun  to  thresh  out  the 
trouble  like  a  couple  of  men  arrangin'  a 
business  deal,  and  I  melted  away. 

"It  was  about  an  hour  later  that  a 
message  come  for  me  at  my  cabin  and 
when  I  got  to  the  office  at  the  big  house, 
there  was  the  Colonel  and  his  son.  The 
pair  of  'em  was  walkin'  round  each 
other  like  a  couple  of  strange  cats,  but 
the  Colonel  managed  to  rustle  up  some- 
thin'  almost  like  a  real  smile  when  I 
come  in. 

"  'Wilson,'  he  begins,  'I  suppose  that 
I  have  much  to  thank  you  for,'  but  I 
cut  him  short. 

"  'No,  you  haven't,  Colonel,'  says  I. 
'I  brought  your  son  back  to  get  even  with 
you,  and  I  hope  he  makes  you  under- 
stand the  kind  of  man  you've  been  to 
the  day  of  your  death.  As  for  my  stayin' 
on  as  long  as  I  have,  I  told  you  I'd  make 
it  a  year,  and  I'm  a  man  of  my  word. 
The  year  was  up  this  afternoon,  but  be- 
fore I  go  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  you.' 

"Then  I  started  in  in  earnest;  but  I 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  hit  my  stride.  Be- 
fore I'd  really  begun  the  Colonel  was 
crawlin'  over  the  table  after  me,  and 
the  last  I  seen  of  him  his  son  was  holdin' 
him  back  with  both  hands  and  tryin'  to 
keep  him  from  reachin'  the  old  Confed- 
erate cavalry  saber  that  hung  over  the 
fireplace." 

"But,  Nick,"  I  cried,  as  the  overseer 
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paused  again,  "was  that  the  way  for  you 
to  leave?" 

Wilson  grinned.  "It  sure  was,"  he 
replied.  "Outside  of  the  natural  amount 
of  satisfaction  it  give  me,  there  was  an- 
other and  better  reason.  What  do  you 
suppose  young  Hardy's  life  would  a' 
been  if  I  hadn't  done  it?  His  father 
wouldn't  a'  waited  a  day  before  startin' 
in  to  sneer  worse  than  ever.  What  the 
Colonel  needed  was  to  get  mad  enough 
to  boil  all  the  meanness  and  sarcasm  out 
of  his  system,  and  I  couldn't  see  any  other 
way.  Young  Hardy  told  me  afterward 
that  the  old  man  exploded  on  the  average 
of  once  an  hour  for  about  a  week,  and 
then  settled  down  into  the  same,  quick 
tempered,  easy  goin'  planter  he'd  been  be- 
fore. 

"Of  course  I  went  back  to  Bayside. 
It  was  about  a  month  after,  and  I  found 
the  Colonel  sittin'  out  on  the  lawn  with 
his  grandson,  waitin'  for  his  son  to  come 


in  from  the  field,  and  when  his  daughter- 
in-law  showed  up  a  little  later,  he  give 
her  some  roses  he'd  cut  for  her  and  called 
her  'my  dear.' 

"And  then  a  funny  thing  happened.  I 
reckoned  the  Colonel  had  given  his  or- 
ders, but  it's  mighty  hard  to  ride  herd 
on  a  child,  especially  when  you  have 
somethin'  else  to  do.  Anyhow,  while  we 
was  sittin'  there,  Aunt  Hagar's  grand- 
son toddled  out  on  the  lawn,  and  when 
the  Colonel  seen  him  he  swelled  up  till 
I  thought  he'd  explode. 

"  'Joe,'  he  yells  to  one  of  the  house 
servants.  'What's  that  nigger  doing  on 
my  lawn  ?' 

"  'I — I  don't  know,  boss,'  says  Joe. 
'I  reckon  he  must  a'  slipped  out.' 

"The  Colonel  turned  so  red  it  done 
my  heart  good.  'Then  slip  him  in  again,' 
he  roars.  'And,  Joe,  you  tell  Aunt 
Hagar  that  if  ever  I  catch  him  here  again 
I'll  skin  him  alive'." 
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HUNTERS  in  tropical  countries 
find  difficulty  in  preserving  furs 
until  a  cooler  climate  is  reached. 
The  following  method  is  recommended 
by  a  well-known  taxidermist : 

The  proper  way  of  skinning  jaguars, 
etc.,  is  to  cut  from  the  tip  of  the  tail 
along  the  under  side  and  along  the 
stomach  and  throat  right  out  through 
the  under  lip;  then  cut  across  from  paw 
to  paw  on  the  under  side  on  front  and 
hind  legs;  remove  the  entire  skin  from 
body  and  head  or  skull.  Don't  leave  the 
skull  hung  in  or  attached  to  skin.  Peel 
off  all  superfluous  flesh  which  still  ad- 
heres to  the  skin,  also  be  very  careful  to 
skin  out  the  ears  as  far  as  possible.  Turn 
them  inside  out,  remove  all  lumps  of  flesh 
adhering  to  butt  of  ear;  also  split  open 
the  thick  lips  and  remove  or  trim  down 
lips  and  around  eyes  as  thin  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  work. 

When  this  is  all  completed  take  two 


parts  of  fine  table  salt,  one  part  of  fine 
ground  alum,  one  part  of  powdered 
white  arsenic  and  mix  these  all  together 
thoroughly.  Stretch  out  the  entire  skin 
and  rub  all  over  the  flesh  side  with  the 
salt,  alum,  and  arsenic  mixture,  but  be 
sure  and  get  it  all  over,  especially  along 
the  edges  which  are  apt  to  curl  in. 
When  this  is  done,  lay  the  skin  together, 
flesh  side  on  flesh  side,  roll  up,  and  lay 
away  in  a  cool,  shady  place  for  about 
three  hours.  Then  unroll  the  skin  and 
hang  it  over  a  stick  or  pole  under  a  shed, 
in  a  cool,  shady  place;  be  sure  while  it 
is  drying  to  keep  stretching  it,  getting  out 
all  the  wrinkles. 

When  skinning,  care  should  be  taken 
that  each  toe  is  cut  open  on  under  side 
and  bone  taken  out  to  the  claws.  The 
skull  can  be  put  in  an  ant  heap  to  get 
rid  of  the  flesh.  It  can  then  be  brought 
along  and  used  in  mounting  the  head 
for  a  rug. 


SPRING  CHANGES  IN  THE 
MOTOR  BOAT 

By  LAWRENCE  LARUE 

Now  Is  the  Time  To  Do  the  Things  That  Will  Increase  Your 
Enjoyment  of  Your  Boat  This  Season 


O  matter  what. kind  of  a 
craft  he  owns,  each  year 
will  find  the  motor  boat 
enthusiast  planning  addi- 
tions or  changes  that  will 
make  the  boat  more  near- 
ly fit  his  individual  requirements.  And 
to  the  enthusiast,  it  is  the  opportunity 
offered  of  making  these  improvements 
that  forms  half  of  the  "fun"  of  owning 
and  operating  a  motor  boat.  Overhaul- 
ing the  motor  is  a  task — pleasurable  or 
distasteful,  as  the  case  may  be — that  is 
necessary  each  year  to  secure  satisfactory 
running;  but  a  slight  change  here  and 
an  addition  there  are  improvements  that 
may  greatly  increase  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  operation  and  serve  to  make 
his  craft  approach  the  owner's  idea  of 
what  a  real  boat  should  be. 

Increased  speed  will  ultimately  be  the 
desire  of  every  motor  boat  owner,  no 
matter  how  conservative  he  may  con- 
sider himself.  Even  though  he  may  try 
to  assure  himself  that  "Nine  miles  an 
hour  is  fast  enough  for  me"  he  will  ex- 
perience a  feeling  of  envy  every  time  he 
is  passed  by  another  boat  that  can  make 
ten  miles  an  hour.  How  to  obtain  that 
elusive  extra  mile  an  hour  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  previous  article,  and  the 
methods  are  so  varied — and  so  uncertain 
— that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  separate 
treatment. 

It  may  be  that  shifting  the  motor  will 
so  rearrange  the  distribution  of  weight  in 
the  hull  that  the  boat  will  be  capable 
of  attaining  slightly  greater  speed,  but 
this  change  should  not  be  made  unless 
some  advantage  other  than  that  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  miles  per  hour  can 
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be  obtained.  If  it  is  desired  to  remodel 
the  interior  of  the  boat  or  to  change  the 
arrangement  of  the  space,  seats,  and  lock- 
ers, it  may  be  found  advisable  to  move 
the  motor  forward  or  aft,  but  the  power 
plant  is  too  unwieldy  a  portion  of  the 
boat  to  be  shifted  about  from  pillar  to 
post  and  from  bow  to  stern  unless  a 
result  more  certain  and  definite  than  an 
increase  in  speed  is  sought. 

The  builders  of  motor  boats  a  few 
years  ago  seemed  to  find  the  extreme 
stern  of  the  cockpit  the  favorite  location 
for  the  motor,  and  many  craft  are  in 
use  to-day  with  their  power  plants  in 
this  position.  But  the  man  who  has 
operated  such  a  boat  for  a  season  or  so 
will  realize  the  valuable  space  that  is 
thus  wasted  and  will  envy  the  greater 
seating  capacity  of  other  boats  of  the 
same  size  having  the  motor  placed  amid- 
ships or  under  the  bow  deck.  In  this 
case,  although  the  change  involves  a  new 
foundation  and  a  longer  shaft,  the  motor 
may  be  moved  farther  forward  with  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  owner  that  at 
least  the  interior  arrangement  has  been 
greatly  improved,  and  that  possibly  the 
speed  has  been  increased. 

The  motor  need  be  moved  forward 
only  sufficiently  to  provide  room  for  a 
stern  seat  following  the  curvature  of 
the  cockpit  at  its  rear  portion,  or  it  may 
be  shifted  to  a  position  amidships  and 
separated  from  the  fore  and  aft  passen- 
ger compartments  by  two  bulkheads. 
This  is  an  arrangement  that  is  especially 
adapted  to  boats  twenty-five  feet,  and 
less,  in  length.  When  the  motor  is  so 
placed,  a  steering  wheel  should  be  in- 
stalled near  it,  and  the  reverse,  throttle; 
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and  spark  levers  located  within  conven- 
ient reach.  A  small  seat  placed  in  the 
stern  corner  of  the  motor  compartment 
serves  as  a  point  of  vantage  from  which 
the  boat  may  be  steered  and  the  motor 
controlled  by  one  man. 

It  may  appear  that  much  space  will 
be  gained  by  placing  the  motor  under 
the  forward  deck,  as  is  found  in  the 
design  that  gives  the  so-called  "auto 
boats"  their  name.  This  is  not  the  case, 
however,  for  the  forward  deck  must  be 
extended  well  toward  the  center  of  the 
cockpit  in  order  to  provide  sufficient 
room  to  render  all  parts  of  the  power 
plant  accessible  when  it  is  in  place.  By 
placing  the  motor  forward,  the  entire 
cockpit  is  left  free  for  carrying  passen- 
gers and  there  is  no  necessity  for  bulk- 
heads or  separate  compartments.  This 
gives  an  air  of  sociability  to  the  boat 
than  cannot  be  obtained  when  a  throb- 
bing motor  is  located  in  the  center  of 
the  cockpit  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  for  placing  the  power  plant 
forward. 

Even  though  the  motor  be  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  cockpit,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  it  be  separated  from  the  fore 
and  aft  compartments  by  bulkheads,  and, 
in  fact,  it  may  be  advisable  to  leave  a 
passageway  on  either  side.  If  this  is 
the  case,  however,  the  flywheel  of  the 
motor  should  be  guarded  by  a  box-like 
cover,  and  if  the  covering  is  made  in 
sections  so  that  any  part  may  be  easily 
removed,  the  entire  engine  may  be  en- 
closed. This  will  not  only  serve  to 
deaden  the  noise  of  the  motor,  but  to 
protect  the  clothing  of  passengers  from 
any  flying  oil,  as  well — to  say  nothing 
of  the  elimination  of  the  danger  from 
clothing  becoming  caught  in  the  moving 
parts  of  the  machine.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  a  two-cycle 
motor,  whether  it  is  covered  and  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  cockpit,  or  located 
under  the  bow  deck,  often  requires  prim- 
ing or  other  attention  before  it  can  be 
made  to  start,  and  that  consequently  the 
operator  should  be  able  to  reach  the  car- 
buretor, priming  cups,  and  base  plates 
easily. 

Of  course  steadiness  and  perfect  align- 
ment are  the  chief  requisites  of  an  en- 
gine installation,  and  it  is  consequently 


only  necessary  that  the  foundation  shall 
be  sufficiently  heavy  and  properly  shaped 
in  order  that  the  best  results  will  be 
obtained.  But  on  many  boats  having  a 
deep  bilge  the  base  of  the  motor  is  set 
well  below  the  floor  in  order  that  the 
propeller  shaft  will  make  as  small  an 
angle  as  possible  with  the  surface  of  the 
water.  When  a  motor  is  so  placed,  the 
projections  of  the  crank  case  above  the 
base  plate  leave  open  spaces  that  can- 
not be  covered  by  the  floor  boards. 
These  are  unsightly,  as  they  furnish 
glimpses  of  the  oil  and  bilge  water  that 
will  always  collect  around  the  founda- 
tion of  a  motor,  and  the  effect  is  cer- 
tainly not  neat.  Furthermore,  the 
owner  may  rest  assured  that  every  spark 
plug,  bolt,  nut,  or  screw  that  he  re- 
places, and  every  wrench  or  small  tool 
that  he  handles  will  eventually  drop 
through  one  of  these  openings  and  neces- 
sitate the  removal  of  one  or  more  of  the 
floor  boards  before  it  can  be  rescued. 

Sheets  of  brass  can  be  cut  to  fit  around 
the  projections  and  into  the  openings  of 
the  contour  of  the  engine  at  the  section 
marked  off  by  the  floor,  and  if  these  are 
screwed  at  their  outer  edges  to  the  floor 
boards,  a  neat-appearing  joint  will  be 
made  that  will  prevent  the  loss  of  many 
tools  and  important  parts  of  the  motor. 
While  of  course  this  is  a  change  that 
will  not  affect  the  actual  running  of  the 
motor  or  the  hull,  it  is  an  improvement 
that  should  be  among  the  first  to  be 
made  to  every  boat  requiring  it. 

A  Small  Point,  But 


If  the  base  of  the  motor  is  set  below 
the  floor  line,  it  is  probable  that  the 
lower  edge  of  the  .flywheel  will  revolve 
in  a  zinc  or  brass  pan.  After  a  single 
season  of  running  such  a  boat,  the  owner 
is  fairly  certain  to  have  discovered  that 
this  pan  will  collect  water,  dirt,  and 
grease  from,  seemingly,  the  entire  motor 
and  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  he  will  have 
realized  the  difficulty  encountered  in 
cleaning  it  under  the  flywheel.  The 
moral  is  to  make  the  pan  easily  remov- 
able so  that  it  may  be  emptied  and 
cleaned  frequently,  and  this  is  an  im- 
provement that  may  be  undertaken  at 
the  same  time  that  the  above-mentioned 
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openings  into  the  bilge  are  "sealed" — 
for  a  boat  having  the  one  fault  will 
probably  possess  the  other,  also. 

Seats  in  the  form  of  lockers  covered 
on  top  with  comfortable  cushions  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  providing  accom- 
modations for  the  greatest  number  of 
passengers  and  of  furnishing  a  large 
space  for  storing  supplies,  spare  parts, 
tools,  and  the  like.  These  may  extend 
around  the  sides  of  the  cockpit  and  also 
be  in  the  form  of  cross  seats.  A  combina- 
tion of  the  two  gives  the  greatest  seat- 
ing capacity,  but  the  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  cross  seats  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  interfere  with  a  passageway  extend- 
ing from  bow  to  stern  of  the  cockpit. 
But  a  motor  boat  intended  for  pleasure 
purposes  is  not  a  ferry  or  an  excursion 
boat,  and  after  his  first  season,  the  owner 
will  probably  realize  that  the  comfort 
of  a  few  guests  is  far  better  than  the 
accommodation  of  many  passengers. 

Spacious  wicker  chairs,  well  uphol- 
stered, form  the  most  comfortable  seats, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  medium-sized 
craft  provided  with  lockers  will  not  fur- 
nish room  for  such  luxurious  accommo- 
dations. The  remedy  naturally  lies  in 
tearing  out  a  portion  of  the  lockers  to 
provide  room  for  the  chairs.  If  the 
motor  is  located  amidships,  it  is  the  lock- 
ers in  the  forward  portion  of  the  cock- 
pit that  can  best  be  spared.  The  locker 
at  the  stern  should  be  retained,  for  a 
certain  amount  of  storage  space  will  cer- 
tainly be  needed,  and  this  not  only  forms 
a  comfortable  seat,  but  provides  a  means 
of  reaching  the  commodious  section  un- 
der the  stern  deck.  It  Is  well  also  to 
retain  the  locker  seats  extending  from 
the  stern  to  the  forward  part  of  the 
motor,  for  these  will  furnish  accommo- 
dations for  the  engineer  as  well  as  pro- 
vide space  in  which  the  tools  and  spare 
parts  may  be  carried. 

If  the  motor  is  located  under  the  bow 
deck,  a  cross  seat  should  be  provided  aft 
of  the  steering  wheel  and  control  levers 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  operator 
and  a  companion.  The  stern  of  the 
cockpit  should  be  provided  with  a  locker 
seat,  while  the  remainder  of  the  space 
may  be  occupied  by  wicker  chairs.  If 
the  operator's  seat  at  the  bow  is  not 
built  in  the  form  of  a  locker,  it  should 


be  changed.  Locker  space  is  all  too 
scarce  on  the  average  motor  boat,  and 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  every  op- 
portunity to  add  to  the  storage  capacity. 
Every  available  compartment  under  the 
bow  or  stern  deck  should  be  made  water- 
tight to  provide  spaces  for  stowing  ar- 
ticles affected  by  dampness,  for  this  is 
a  requirement  that  is  sometimes  over- 
looked by  many  a  motor  boat  builder. 

If  lockers  extend  alongside  the  en- 
gine, one  nearby  compartment  will,  of 
course,  be  reserved  for  tools,  oil  cans, 
and  spare  parts  that  are  liable  to  be 
needed  frequently.  But  to  raise  the 
cushion  or  cover  of  the  seat  or  to  open 
the  locker  door  each  time  the  oil  can  is 
needed  requires  more  time  than  the  aver- 
age motor  boat  man  is  willing  to  spare, 
and  a  special  compartment  cut  in  the 
side  of  the  locker  near  the  front  of  the 
motor  will  be  found  a  great  convenience. 
A  strip  a  couple  of  inches  wide  should 
be  attached  to  the  lower  outside  edge 
of  the  compartment  to  prevent  any  of 
the  articles  from  sliding  out  as  the  boat 
rolls,  and  the  interior  should  be  sealed 
to  the  width  of  the  opening  so  that  none 
of  the  contents  can  be  shoved  out  of 
reach.  An  oil  can,  a  small  piece  of  cot- 
ton waste,  and  a  second  oil  can  filled 
with  gasoline  for  priming  the  motor  are 
probably  the  most-used  articles  that 
should  be  kept  in  this  handy  compart- 
ment. If  the  motor  is  lubricated  from 
small  oil  cups,  a  larger  oil  can  provided 
with  a  long  spout  should  also  be  kept 
here. 

Bringing  the  Motor  Down  to  Date 

The  changes  that  it  will  be  advisable 
to  make  in  the  motor  will  depend  upon 
its  vintage  and  the  personal  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  the  owner.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  the  spark  and  throttle 
control  levers  should  be  extended  to  a 
position  within  easy  reach  of  the  steers- 
man so  that  the  boat  will  be  a  "one- 
man  control"  craft  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
changes  made  on  the  older  motors  is 
the  substitution  of  automatic  carburetors 
for  the  former  vaporizers  and  "mixing 
valves,"  and  it  is  probable  that  a  slightly 
more  economical  and  flexible  engine  re- 
sults from  the  exchange. 
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Even  though  the  motor  should  be  ad- 
vertised as  "reversible,"  some  positive 
reversing  mechanism  should  be  installed 
if  the  engine  develops  over  five  or  six 
horsepower.  It  may  be  that,  through 
the  desire  to  keep  the  initial  cost  of  his 
craft  as  low  as  possible,  the  owner  did 
not  originally  provide  his  boat  with  a 
reversible  clutch  or  feathering  propeller 
blades,  but  after  a  season  in  which  the 
hull  will  have  been  well-nigh  smashed 
several  times  and  the  boathouse  dock 
marked  with  many  imprints  of  the  sharp 
bow  through  the  operator's  failure  to 
judge  the  distance  and  speed  properly, 
the  necessity  for  a  positive  reverse  gear 
will  be  realized. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
the  oiling  system  of  a  motor,  and  any 
change  which  tends  to  make  this  more 
automatic  in  its  action  and  less  depend- 
ent upon  the  memory  and  ability  of  the 
operator  will  be  a  decided  change  for 
the  better.  The  system  in  which  a  sep- 
arate oil  cup  is  used  for  each  cylinder 
works  well — if  each  cup  is  kept  filled 
and  each  valve  is  opened  as  soon  as  the 
motor  is  started — but  it  is  better  if 
these  could  be  combined  into  one  that 
will  supply  lubricant  to  the  entire  mo- 
tor. Many  motor  boat  men  now  mix  oil 
with  the  gasoline  in  the  fuel  tank  and 
thus  provide  for  the  lubrication  of  all 
moving  parts  of  the  motor  "at  one  fell 
swoop,"  as  it  were. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods 
of  lubricating  a  two-cycle  motor  consists 
of  a  single,  large  oil  cup  connected  with 
a  hole  drilled  in  the  intake  pipe  between 
the  carburetor  and  the  manifold.  Each 
drop  of  oil  will  be  distributed  in  the 
proper  proportion  to  each  cylinder  with 
each  charge,  and  as  the  lubricant  is  not 
thoroughly  disintegrated,  it  will  settle 
on  those  parts  of  the  cylinder  walls 
where  lubrication  is  most  required.  Care 
should  be  taken  so  to  adjust  the  large 
cup  that  it  supplies  the  same  number  of 
drops  per  minute  as  the  total  delivered 
by  all  of  the  smaller  cups  formerly  used. 

Too  many  improvements  cannot  be 
made  in  the  ignition  system  and  wiring 
of  a  motor,  and  any  additions  or  changes 
that  make  the  source  of  current  more 
reliable  or  that  serve  to  render  the  bat- 
teries, magneto,  coils,  timer,  spark  plugs, 


and  cables  impervious  to  water,  cannot 
be  taken  advantage  of  too  soon.  It  is 
well  to  conceal  the  wiring  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  hold  each  cable  in  its 
place  by  means  of  cleats. 

The  use  of  a  waterproof  battery  box, 
a  storage  cell,  or  a  magneto,  is  ad- 
vised in  place  of  the  loose  dry  cells 
that  on  many  motors  form  the  only 
source  of  ignition  current.  As  a  fur- 
ther protection  against  driving  rain  and 
spray,  and  also  as  a  means  of  elim- 
inating the  chance  of  annoying  electric 
shocks  to  the  operator,  rubber  or  porce- 
lain protectors,  designed  to  slip  over  the 
uncovered  high  tension  terminals  and 
projecting  ends  of  the  plugs,  will  be 
found  valuable  additions  to  the  motor 
equipment. 

Muffling  the  Exhaust 

The  services  of  a  plumber  may  play 
an  important  part  toward  reducing  the 
annoyances  attendant  upon  the  operation 
of  many  boats.  In  many  installations, 
the  exhaust  is  led  directly  from  the  mo- 
tor to  a  muffler  located  in  one  of  the 
lockers  and  thence  through  a  hole  cut 
in  the  side  of  the  boat  into  the  open 
air.  The  large  exhaust  pipe  must  be  un- 
protected along  part  of  its  length  until 
it  reaches  the  floor  or  crosses  to  the 
locker  containing  the  muffler.  This  ex- 
haust pipe  will  become  well-nigh  red- 
hot  under  certain  conditions,  and  it  will 
be  realized  that  it  is  not  a  pleasant  com- 
panion for  any  of  the  passengers  who 
may  become  too  familiar  with  it. 

On  the  later  models  of  motors,  this 
pipe  is  jacketed  with  the  cooling  water, 
and  its  temperature  is  thus  greatly  re- 
duced. Practically  the  same  results  will 
be  obtained  if  the  cooling  water  is  dis- 
charged through  the  muffler  and  exhaust 
pipe,  instead  of  through  its  own  outlet. 

But  a  large  amount  of  the  cooling 
water  that  is  discharged  through  the 
muffler  will  be  turned  to  steam  by  the 
heat  of  the  exhaust  gases,  and  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  from  certain  directions, 
this  vapor  will  be  carried  into  the  faces 
of  the  occupants  of  the  boat.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  is  advisable  to  turn 
the  cooling  water  from  the  muffler  (al- 
though   it    may    be    a    question    as    to 
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whether  the  steam  is  more  objectionable 
than  the  undiluted  exhaust  gases),  and 
here  again  a  plumber  may  be  used  in 
making  the  change.  A  two-way  valve 
should  be  installed  at  the  point  where 
the  cooling  water  outlet  joins  the  ex- 
haust connection  with  the  cooling  sys- 
tem, and  thus  the  water  may  be  turned 
through  the  muffler  or  through  its  in- 
dependent outlet,  as  desired.  The  use 
of  an  under-water  exhaust,  of  course, 
eliminates  these  troubles  and  the  cooling 
water  may  be  discharged  through  the 
muffler  without  the  formation  of  any  an- 
noying steam. 

While  the  boat  is  out  of  water,  the 
owner  should  assure  himself  that  the 
cooling  water  strainer  is  in  good  con- 
dition— if  there  is  such  an  attachment  on 
the  hull.  A  small  strainer  screwed  over 
the  opening  through  which  the  jacket 
water  is  drawn  by  the  pump  is  almost 
a  necessity  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
weeds,  sand,  and  other  foreign  matter. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  holes  in  this 
strainer  so  that  the  flow  of  water  will 
not  be  retarded  unduly,  and  while  it 
should  be  rounding  in  shape,  it  should 
not  project  farther  from  the  side  of  the 
planking  than  is  necessary,  otherwise  it 
will  create  a  slight  resistance  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  boat. 

Changes  in  the  design  of  the  hull 
proper  are  not  advisable.  Boats  have 
been  cut  in  two  and  lengthened  with  a 
resulting  increase  in  speed  and  comfort, 
but  changes  in  the  keel,  planking,  and 
ribs  entail  so  great  an  amount  of  work 
that  such  an  improvement  should  not 
be  contemplated  by  the  amateur.  Minor 
alterations  may  be  made  in  the  stern, 
deck,  and  coaming  to  overcome  faults 
that  have  developed  during  the  previous 
season.  A  higher  coaming  may  be  in- 
stalled, or  an  overhang  may  be  added  to 
the  deck  to  remedy  the  results  of  an  in- 
sufficient "flare"  at  the  bow.  .  If  the 
stern  is  of  the  fantail  type  and  draws 
down  too  much  when  the  boat  is  under 
way,  a  sheet-iron  plate  may  be  added 
that  will  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  serve  as  a  plane  that  will  help  to 
keep  the  boat  on  a  more  even  keel. 

The  hanger  supporting  the  shaft  near 
the  propeller  end  deserves  attention  every 
year  and   its  bearing  should  be   "lined 


up"  properly  with  the  stuffing  box  and 
the  crank  shaft  or  the  stud  of  the  re- 
verse gear.  This  is  one  of  the  details 
that  should  be  attended  to  in  preparing 
the  boat  for  its  season's  work,  but  it  may 
be  that  a  change  in  the  design  of  the 
hanger  will  be  advisable.  It  is  possible 
that  this  hanger  bearing  is  of  brass  or 
bronze  and  has  given  good  service  dur- 
ing the  preceding  season.  But  even 
though  the  shaft  revolves  under  water 
at  this  point,  the  introduction  of  a  small 
piece  of  grit  between  it  and  its  bearing 
may  cause  the  latter  to  run  "hot"  and 
seize  the  shaft.  Such  a  bearing  should 
consequently  be  changed  to  one  of  bab- 
bitt metal,  for  this  is  a  softer  composition 
that  can  be  easily  renewed  and  will  not 
"freeze"  the  shaft. 

It  is  probable  that  a  skeg  reduces  the 
speed  of  the  boat  to  a  very  slight  extent 
and  also  prevents  it  from  turning  in  as 
small  an  arc  as  would  be  the  case  were 
one  not  used.  For  these  reasons,  many 
boats  are  designed  with  an  unprotected 
rudder  and  propeller,  and  for  deep- 
water  running,  such  a  construction  is 
satisfactory.  But  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  boat  will  always  be  used  in  deep 
water,  and  when  making  hazardous 
landings  near  the  shore  or  taking  "side 
trips"  through  unfamiliar  waterways  in 
which  the  craft  is  liable  to  "tread  on 
dangerous  ground,"  a  skeg  is  almost 
a  necessity  and  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  expensive  repairs  and  replace- 
ments to  the  hull,  rudder,  shaft,  and  pro- 
peller. A  skeg  bent  to  the  proper  shape 
to  protect  the  wheel  can  be  made  by 
almost  any  blacksmith,  and  may  be  at- 
tached at  one  end  to  the  keel  and  sup- 
ported by  side  rods  screwed  into  the 
planking. 

An  outboard  stuffing  box  is  necessary 
on  a  boat  having  a  fantail  stern,  but  with 
almost  any  other  design  of  a  stern,  the 
stuffing  box  may  be  placed  inside  the 
keel  where  it  may  be  easily  reached  and 
adjusted.  If  the  stuffing  box  is  located 
on  the  outside  of  the  keel,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  replace  it  with  one  of  the  in- 
board type,  such  a  change  should,  by  all 
means,  be  made,  for  the  packing  can 
then  be  renewed  and  adjusted  without 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  stern  of  the 
boat  from  the  water. 
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How  the  Fisherman  May  Get  More  Out  of  Fishing  than  the  Mere 

Catching  of  Fish 


HE  phrase  "It  is  not  all 
of  fishing  to  fish"  is  so 
true  that  it  has  become 
trite;  again  and  again  the 
angler  employs  it  per- 
force in  defense  or  ex- 
planation of  his  favorite  sport  as  the  one 
way  of  conveying  to  the  non-angling  per- 
son some  vague  idea  of  the  viewpoint  of 
the  enthusiastic  fisherman.  Intrinsically 
the  mere  killing  of  a  few  trout  or  bass  is 
a  pretty  simple  matter;  it  may  be  neatly 
and  efficiently  done  with  an  alder  switch, 
a  few  feet  of  string,  and  a  fishhook,  but 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  genuine 
angler  does  not  go  about  it  in  quite  that 
way.  Why  not?  Simply  because  the 
essential  sport  derived  from  angling  does 
not  wholly  consist  in  catching  fish. 

Among  the  many  underlying  factors 
which  collectively  spell  the  sport  of  fish- 
ing for  the  sportsman-angler  comes  first 


of  all — at  least  it  would  so  appear,  in  all 
probability,  in  the  preponderance  of  cases 
— the  mere  joy  of  getting  outdoors.  The 
angler  is  essentially  an  outdoor  man  and 
his  sport  takes  him  into  the  open — the 
real,  rough  open,  moreover,  not  the  sleek, 
artificial  expanse  of  the  golf  links  or  the 
bleacher-bound  diamond  or  gridiron.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  also  that  angling,  and 
the  best  of  angling,  calls  the  sportsman 
to  his  favorite  streams  at  the  very  finest 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  earlier  days  of 
autumn,  while  still  the  golden  and  russet 
foliage  gleams  in  the  misty  Indian-sum- 
mer afternoon,  and  in  the  spring  when 
first  the  trees  along  the  trout  streams  be- 
gin to  show  pale  green  and  the  water 
grows  warm  in  the  sunshine. 

The  trout  fisherman,  particularly,  is 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  environment 
of  his  sport;  in  any  given  region,  almost 
without  exception,  the  most  picturesque 
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and  charming  surroundings  may  be 
found  along  the  trout  streams;  the  typi- 
cal trout  stream,  ever  changing  in  char- 
acter, alternating  riffle  with  rapid,  still 
pools  with  waterfalls,  is  a  thing  of  un- 
doubted beauty  which  the  true-blue  fly- 
fisherman  would  willingly  follow  for- 
ever. But  trout  fishing  is  not  wholly  a 
mere  matter  of  the  easy  enjoyment  of  the 
beauties  of  nature ;  practically,  it's  hard 
work. 

After  all,  the  thing  we  "go  fishing"  for 
is  largely  the  outdoor  exercise ;  the 
healthy  tramp  to  and  from  the  stream ; 
the  long  day  passed  in  wading  the  river 
and  breaking  through  the  brush  along  its 
Kanks ;  or  a  day  at  the  paddle  on  a  good 
black  bass  lake; — it's  "good  medicine." 
The  fly-caster's  tackle  from  end-fly  to 
butt-cap  must  be  well  tested  and  his 
clothes — and  his  legs — serviceable. 

The  sport  to  be  derived  from  a  day  on 
stream  or  lake  measurably  depends  upon 


the  employment  of  good 
tackle ;  the  genuine  angler, 
as  distinguished  from  the 
chance  and  casual  fisherman, 
makes  it  his  business  to  study 
and  know  fishing  tackle — 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
angling  by-ways.  Intelligent 
selection  of  tackle  is  impera- 
tive in  every  branch  of  ang- 
ling but  particularly  neces- 
sary for  casting  the  fly;  the 
fly-caster  who  uses  poorly 
adapted  tackle,  either  by  ig- 
norant choice  or  chance  ne- 
cessity, is  hopelessly  handi- 
capped. Fly-casting  is  a  game 
of  skill,  and  even  an  expert 
caster  cannot  do  good  work 
with  an  unsuitable  rod  and 
line. 

The  angler  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  characteris- 
tics and  the  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  the  various  ma- 
terials employed  in  rod-mak- 
ing, split-bamboo,  degama, 
bethabara,  lancewood,  and  so 
on ;  he  should  know  how 
split-bamboo  rods  are  made 
and  the  practical  and  theo- 
retical difference  between  the 
hexagonal  and  octagonal 
split-cane  rods,  those  with  steel  centers 
and  also  the  double-built  rods.  Also  it 
pays  to  experiment  with  rods  of  various 
lengths  and  weights  and  degrees  of  pli- 
ancy. 

The  production  of  a  fine  split-bamboo 
fly-rod  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  manual 
and  professional  skill,  but  some  very 
good  rods  are  made  by  amateurs;  as  an 
angling  by-way  perhaps  none  is  more 
fascinating  or  of  more  practical  value 
than  amateur  rod-making.  The  amateur 
rod-maker  may  "fish"  all  winter  if  he  so 
chooses,  and  when  the  ice  goes  out  may 
practically  continue  his  sport  with  tools 
of  his  own  making,'  which,  in  itself,  is 
decidedly  an  added  pleasure,  even  though 
the  rod  may  lack  in  finish  as  compared 
with  the  professionally  made  article. 

But  the  study  and  amateur  making  of 
tackle  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  rod 
alone;  every  angler  must  possess  a  prac- 
tical familiarity  with  artificial  flies,  and 
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if  he  knows  how  to  tie  flies 
so  much  the  better.  The 
study  of  artificial  Hies  and 
fly-making  for  trout,  bass,  or 
salmon  affords  unending  in- 
terest and  occupation  to  the 
angler  both  in  the  open  and 
close  seasons ;  moreover,  the 
fly-fisherman  well  educated 
in  the  matter  of  artificial 
flies,  the  best  of  the  many 
well-known  patterns  and  the 
best  times  and  places  to  use 
them,  the  sizes  most  apt  to 
prove  taking  under  various 
circumstances  and  conditions, 
and  matters  of  like  nature,  is 
certain  to  be  far  more  success- 
ful on  the  stream  than  the 
man  who  neglects  this  phase 
of  his  angling  education. 

Study  of  the  artificial  fly 
question  at  once  develops  the 
fact  that  flies  differ  materially 
in  construction  as  well  as  in 
shape,  pattern,  and  size.  Con- 
cisely, we  find  the  hackles, 
palmers,  reversed  wing  flies, 
matched  wing  flies,  fluttering 
flies,  dry  or  floating  flies,  and 
other  less  common  forms ; 
concerning  all  these  it  is  well 
for  the  angler  to  experiment 
for  himself  and  not  to  take  any  man's 
say-so  as  final  regarding  their  merits. 
Additionally  there  remains  the  question  of 
what  hook  is  the  best,  Sproat,  Pennell, 
O'Shaughnessy,  Kirby,  etc.,  a  matter 
every  angler,  it  would  seem,  must  decide 
for  himself  for  the  reason  that  individual 
methods  of  striking  a  rising  fish  differ 
greatly  and,  in  the  matter  of  hooks,  what 
is  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
eyed-fly  vs.  the  fly  whipped  to  gut;  and, 
as  regards  eyed-flies,  the  turned-down 
eye  vs.  the  turned-up.  In  fact,  the  field 
for  experimentation  and  study  along 
these  lines  is  practically  endless  and 
really  so  wide  as  to  prove  somewhat  dis- 
concerting if  not  positively  discouraging 
to  the  beginner ;  but  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  no  one  knows  all  about  fly-fishing, 
and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  ever- 
lastingly at  it  with  the  knowledge  that 
whatever  points  you  may  pick  up  will 
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prove  of  distinct  advantage,  if  not  imme- 
diately, surely  at  some  future  time. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  tackle,  which 
has  been  merely  approached  herein,  nu- 
merous by-paths  from  the  main-traveled 
angling  road  suggest  themselves,  among 
them  practice  or  tournament  fly-  and 
bait-casting.  The  value  of  practice  cast- 
ing, whether  competitive  or  otherwise, 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  acquirement  of  accuracy  and  deli- 
cacy is  of  far  more  importance  to  the 
practical  fly-fisherman  than  distance;  dis- 
tance, while  sometimes  imperative  and 
at  all  times  an  advantage,  is  not  strictly 
necessary  for  resultful  casting  with  either 
fly  or  bait. 

Of  all  angling  by-ways  tournament 
casting  receives  the  most  publicity,  and 
interest  in  the  game  continually  in- 
creases; it  is  purely  a  game  of  skill,  a 
clean  game,  and  the  best  man  who  wins 
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indeed  knows  fishing  tackle  and  how  to 
use  it.  The  records  attained  in  the  dis- 
tance fly  and  bait  events  are  sources  of 
amazement  to  the  average  stream  fisher- 
man, although  the  fact  that  these  records 
are  made  with  special  tackle,  differing 
considerably  from  that  used  in  actual 
fishing,  tends  to  lessen  the  interest  of  the 
majority  of  anglers. 

It  would  seem  that  the  development 
of  tournament  tackle  and  methods  has 
gone  so  far  that  any  radical  change  in 


stream  or  lake ;  however,  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  habitats  of 
game  fish  is  rather  more  important.  A 
little  knowledge,  reputedly,  is  a  danger- 
ous thing,  but  every  experienced  angler 
knows  that  at  least  some  small  degree  of 
familiarity  with  the  ichthyology  of  the 
game  species  is  of  great  value  to  the  fish- 
erman. The  study  of  the  science  of 
fishes,  so  far  as  it  is  practically  related  to 
sport  with  rod  and  reel,  affords  an  in- 
teresting and  particularly  resultful  ang- 


WHEN    THE   TREES   ALONG   THE   TROUT   STREAMS    FIRST   BEGIN 
TO  SHOW  PALE  GREEN 


the  rules  of  the  game,  restricting  the 
casters,  for  instance,  to  the  use  of  tackle 
suited  to  practical  stream  work,  is  not 
advisable — rather  it  would  be  a  step 
backward ;  but  it  would  also  appear  that 
the  introduction  of  events  to  be  cast  off 
with  practical  fishing  tackle  (requiring 
the  use  of  the  reel  in  distance  fly  events 
and,  say,  a  size  G  line  in  the  bait-casting 
contests)  would  work  for  the  betterment 
of  the  sport  in  many  ways.  However 
that  may  be,  to  win  in  tournament  cast- 
ing you  must  study  fishing  tackle,  you 
must  have  some  natural  ability  as  a 
caster,  and,  chiefly,  you  must  practise 
faithfully. 

Proficiency  in  casting,  other  things  be- 
ing  equal,    brings    its    sure    reward    on 


ling  by-way;  in  fact  it  would  almost 
seem  that  the  genuine  angler  is  rather 
more  interested  in  fish  than  in  the  sport 
of  fishing. 

The  literature  of  angling,  apart  from 
more  or  less  technical  books  about  tackle 
and  less  or  more  accurate  works  of  a 
descriptive  and  picturesque  nature,  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  the  game  fish  and 
their  habits;  the  careful  reading  and 
study  of  the  most  authoritative  of  these 
works,  those  dealing  with  the  natural 
history  of  game  fish,  as  well  as  the  books 
on  tackle  and  tackle-handling,  is  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  angler.  A  few 
years  ago  the  title  "sportsman-naturalist" 
was  rather  more  common  in  our  out- 
door literature  than  at  present ;  it  is  true, 
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however,  that  every  angler  and  every 
hunter  who  would  get  the  most  out  of  his 
days  on  the  stream  or  in  the  woods  must 
become  a  natural  historian  in  a  small 
way.  Success  where  game  and  game  fish 
are  plentiful  is  somewhat  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  success  in  much-hunted  cov- 
ers and  hard-fished  lakes  and  streams  is 
a  matter  of  skill  plus  familiarity  with 
the  habits  of  the  quarry. 

Directly    in    line   with    the   study   of 
game  fish,  another  angling  by-way  of  a 


act  imitation  by  the  fly-maker  of  the  flies 
upon  which  trout  feed  at  times,  is  an 
angling  by-path  which  has  been  little  fol- 
lowed in  this  country ;  the  greater  part 
of  our  favorite  flies  originated  in  Eng- 
land, and  those  which  have  been  first 
tied  on  this  side  are,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  in  no  sense  simulations  of  any 
particular  natural  fly.  In  rare  instances 
nature  has  been  followed  after  a  fashion, 
but  generally  the  man  who  uses  that  fly 
is  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  fact.    A  great 


THE    MERE    JOY    OF    GETTING    OUTDOORS    IS    THE    GREATEST 
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somewhat  similar  nature  presents  itself, 
that  is,  the  science  of  entomology  so  far 
as  the  insect  life  of  stream  and  stream- 
side  concerns  the  angler.  This  phase  of 
angling  is,  of  course,  of  interest  or  value 
to  none  but  the  enthusiastic  fly-fisher- 
man ;  indeed,  since  fly-casting  for  salmon 
or  black  bass  is  not  founded  upon  imita- 
tion of  the  natural  fly  by  the  artificial, 
the  observation  and  study  of  the  natural 
fly  with  a  view  to  close  imitation  in 
color,  size,  and  motion  by  the  artificial 
is  of  advantage  only  to  the  trout  fly- 
fisherman.  That,  in  fact,  it  is  of  great 
value  to  the  fly-caster  for  trout  can  hard- 
ly be  controverted. 

The  study  of  the   insect  life  of  our 
streams  and  lakes  with  a  view  to  the  ex- 


many  of  our  favorite  American  patterns 
of  trout  flies  are  imitations  of  insects 
common  to  English  trout  streams ;  oth- 
ers are  frankly  "fancy"  flies  which  orig- 
inated both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  in  dry-fly  fishing  that  the  theory 
of  exact  imitation  of  nature  is  most  close- 
ly followed.  In  this  connection  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  F.  M.  Halford, 
a  leading  English  writer  upon  angling 
topics  and  dry-fly  fishing  in  particular, 
while  formerly  advocating  a  somewhat 
formidable  catalogue  of  one  hundred 
floating  fly  patterns,  in  his  latest  work, 
"The  Modern  Development  of  the  Dry 
Fly,"  has  reduced  the  number  of  artifi- 
cials actually  required,  in  his  opinion,  to 
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thirty-three;  these  comprise,  in  some  in- 
stances, exact  imitations  of  both  the  male 
and  female  insects  of  certain  species. 
Mr.  Halford  believes  that  he  has  had 
better  success  fishing  these  thirty-three 
patterns  exclusively  than  formerly  when 
using  the  longer  list. 

The  art  of  dry-fly  fishing,  as  above 
noted,  is  theoretically  based  upon  the 
closest  possible  imitation  by  the  artificial 
fly  of  the  size,  formation,  color,  and  ac- 
tion of  the  natural  fly;  wherefore  the 
status  of  the  sport  in  this  country,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  artificial 
flies  resembling  other  than  very  approxi- 
mately our  native  natural  insects,  Eng- 


lish dry-fly  patterns  being  used  almost 
exclusively,  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
anomalous.  Obviously  here  is  an  an- 
gling by-way  affording  an  opportunity  for 
much  original  and  fascinating  research 
to  the  man  with  the  right  qualifications; 
he  must  be  an  experienced  angler,  an 
acute  observer  with  a  practical  familiar- 
ity with  entomology,  and  a  skilled  fly- 
tier.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that 
someone  will  eventually — and  the  sooner 
the  better — seriously  take  up  this  line  of 
research  and  publish  the  results  for  the 
benefit  of  his  brother  anglers  and  the 
good  of  the  sport;  in  other  words,  we 
need  an  American  Halford. 


®^tap>. 
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GASOLINE  MOTOR  VALVES 


By    HAROLD  WHITING  SLAUSON 

IV hat  the  Man  fVho  Runs  His  Own   Car  Should  Know  About 
Their  Operation  and  Adjustment 


^  O  describe  the  various 
valves  and  operating 
mechanisms  that  have 
been  designed  for  the 
gasoline  engine  would  be 
to  recount  a  history  of 
the  development  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion motor.  To  present  diagrams  of 
their  form  and  action  would,  to  the  lay 
reader,  appear  more  like  an  effort  to 
prepare  a  treatise  on  a  new  theory  of 
geometry.  There  are  almost  as  many 
shapes  of  valves  and  cams  on  file  in  the 
Patent  Office  as  there  are  geometrical 
figures  in  our  forgotten  text  books — and 
the  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  the 
majority  of  these  have  probably  been 
used  on  engines  that  would  "run."  But 
it  is  the  valve  that  will  operate  the  en- 
gine with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
and  that  will  provide  it  with  the  great- 
est amount  of  flexibility  that  finds  its 
way  to  successful  acceptance,  and  it  is 
only  the  doubt  as  to  which  form  actually 
comes  nearest  to  fulfilling  these  require- 
ments that  has  resulted  in  the  present- 
day  use  of  several  types  of  valves. 

If  we  accept  the  definition  that  a 
valve  is  a  mechanical  appliance  for  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  a  liquid  or  a  gas, 
strictly  speaking  no  such  thing  as  a 
"valveless"  motor  exists.  Two-cycle 
motors  are  sometimes  said  to  be  valve- 
less  because  of  the  fact  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  piston  automatically  regu- 
lates the  flow  of  the  exhaust  and  intake 
gases,  but  in  this  case  the  piston  is  in 
reality  the  valve.  On  the  four-cycle 
motor,  however,  like  events  take  place 
only  on  alternate  strokes  in  the  same 
direction,  and  consequently  some  con- 
trolling mechanism  that  operates  but 
once  for  every  four  strokes  of  the  piston 


is  needed  to  time  the  flow  of  the  gases. 

As  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  ar- 
ticle, the  most  common  form  of  valve 
is  known  as  the  poppet  type  from 
the  fact  that  its  action  is  a  lifting  one. 
Such  a  valve  may  be  located  in  a  pro- 
jection cast  on  either  side  of  the  top  of 
each  cylinder,  or  it  may  be  inverted  from 
this  position  and  placed  in  the  cylinder 
head.  When  in  the  former  location, 
the  valve  is  opened  by  an  upward  push 
on  the  rod  to  which  it  is  attached  at 
its  center,  while  a  valve  placed  in  the 
cylinder  head  is  forced  down  to  allow 
the  escape  or  entrance  of  the  exhaust  or 
intake  gases.  The  ordinary  type  of  pop- 
pet valve  is  somewhat  similar  in  shape 
to  a  mushroom,  having  a  very  thin  and 
flat  head  and  a  slender  stem.  The  disc 
portion  of  the  valve  is  known  as  its 
head,  while  the  rod  forged  with  the 
valve  and  by  which  the  head  is  raised 
and  lowered  is  called  the  stem. 

The  projections  cast  in  the  cylinders 
of  a  "T"-head  or  "L"-head  motor,  and 
in  which  the  valves  are  placed,  are 
known  as  the  valve  pockets.  Such  valves 
are  lifted  by  a  direct  upward  push 
caused  by  the  rotation  of  a  cam  and  are 
returned  to  their  closed  position  by 
means  of  the  extension  of  a  stiff  spiral 
spring  surrounding  each  valve  stem.  It 
is  only  the  outer  edge  of  the  lower  side 
of  the  valve  head  that  comes  in  contact 
with  the  surrounding  surfaces  of  the 
opening  which  is  closed  when  the  valve 
is  returned  to  its  ordinary  position  by 
the  spring. 

This  surface  of  contact  surrounding 
the  opening  is  known  as  the  valve  seat, 
and  it  is  this,  together  with  the  edge  of 
the  valve  which  rests  against  it,  that 
must  be  ground  smooth  in  order  to  in- 
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sure  a  tight  joint  when  the  valve  is 
closed.  On  the  majority  of  poppet 
valves  the  edge  of  the  head  and  the  seat 
against  which  it  rests  are  beveled  to  an 
angle  of  approximately  40  degrees  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  natural  direc- 
tion taken  by  the  gases  when  they  are 
admitted  or  expelled.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  the  seat  angle  is  90  degrees, 
which  means  that  the  edge  of  the  head  is 
ground  flat,  or  straight,  at  right  angles 
to  the  stem. 

Merits  of  the  Poppet  Valve 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  found  in 
the  use  of  a  poppet  valve  is  the  fact  that 
a  large  opening  can  be  obtained  after 
the  valve  head  has  been  raised  but  a 
comparatively  short  distance.  This 
means  that  the  valve  stem  need  travel 
only  a  fraction  of  an  inch  between  the 
full  open  and  the  full  closed  position 
of  the  valve  and  that  the  operating 
mechanism  for  obtaining  this  lift  is 
simple.  Practically  every  poppet  valve, 
therefore,  is  lifted  by  means  of  a  cam, 
which  is  a  thick,  irregularly-shaped 
piece  of  steel  mounted  on  a  shaft  known 
as  the  cam  shaft.  If  the  end  of  the  valve 
stem,  or  a  rod  connected  to  it,  is  held 
against  the  periphery  of  the  cam  while 
the  latter  is  revolved  by  its  shaft,  the 
valve  will  be  forced  up,  or  away,  rather, 
an  amount  corresponding  to  the  increase 
in  distance  between  the  periphery  of  the 
cam  at  this  point  of  contact  and  its  axis. 

In  other  words,  if  the  cam  were  a 
true  circle  with  its  axle  passing  through 
its  center,  there  would  be  no  motion  of 
the  valve,  for  all  points  of  the  periphery 
of  a  circle  are  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  center.  Consequently  a  portion  of 
the  periphery  of  the  cam  is  extended  in 
the  shape  of  a  "nose,"  the  projection  of 
this  beyond  the  smallest  diameter  of  the 
cam  being  the  distance  that  the  valve 
will  be  lifted  when  this  point  of  the 
cam  surface  comes  in  contact  with  the 
stem  or  push  rod.  The  broader,  or  more 
blunt,  the  nose  of  the  cam,  the  longer 
will  the  valve  remain  open  as  the  cam 
shaft  is  revolved,  while  the  "slope"  of 
the  sides  of  the  nose  determines  the  rap- 
idity with  which  the  valve  will  be 
"pushed  out  and  back.     Inasmuch  as  the 


valve  should  remain  closed  throughout 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  every 
two  revolutions  of  the  flywheel,  the 
greater  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  cam 
is  circular,  or  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  axis  at  all  points. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the 
cam  serves  only  to  lift  the  valve,  the 
return  of  the  latter  to  its  seat  being  ac- 
complished by  the  force  from  a  spring 
that  is  coiled  around  the  stem.  Thus 
the  spring  holds  the  end  of  the  push  rod 
at  all  times  against  the  periphery  of  the 
cam.  This  push  rod,  in  some  instances, 
is  a  small  bar  of  special  steel  that  slides 
in  guides  of  long-wearing  bearing  alloy. 
The  upper  end  of  the  push  rod  is  in 
contact  with  the  lower  end  of  the  valve 
stem,  while  its  other  extremity  is  often- 
times designed  in  the  form  of  a  small 
steel  roller  that  thus  serves  to  create  a 
rolling  contact  with  the  periphery  of  the 
cam. 

In  other  designs,  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  push  rod  may  be  in  the  form  of 
a  specially-hardened  steel  pin  with  a 
rounding  end,  while  still  a  third  type 
consists  of  a  flat  disc  slightly  "offset" 
on  the  end  of  the  push  rod  so  that  vari- 
ous points  of  its  surface  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  periphery  of  the  cam 
and  the  wear  will  be  evenly  distributed. 
Whatever  the  particular  design,  how- 
ever, the  cam  is  well  lubricated  and  both 
it  and  the  push  rod  are  intended  to  last 
as  long  as  any  part  of  the  motor. 

Many  motors  are  designed  with  one 
valve  at  the  side  and  the  other,  usually 
the  intake,  in  the  head.  There  are  also 
many  motors  manufactured  that  have 
both  the  intake  and  the  exhaust  valves 
located  in  the  head,  in  which  case  the 
valve  pockets,  or  projections,  are  elim- 
inated. Such  valves  may  be  operated  by 
the  same  type  of  cams  and  cam  shaft 
as  those  used  to  open  the  valves  at  the 
side.  As  the  opening  of  a  valve  located 
In  the  head  is  downward,  however,  the 
motion  produced  by  the  cam  on  the  push 
rod  must  be  reversed  in  direction.  This 
reversal  of  motion  is  obtained  by  means 
of  a  lever  mounted  at  its  center  and 
placed  in  contact  with  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  the  push  rod  at  its  outer  end. 
The  other  end  of  this  lever  operates  in 
contact  with  the  end  of  the  valve  stem, 
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and  thus  an  upward  push  on  the  rod  is 
converted  t<>  a  downward  thrust  on  the 
stem.  'Liu's  lexer  that  reverses  the  di- 
rection of  the  push  rod  motion  is  known 
as  a  rocker  arm  and  is  mounted  in  a 
yoke  east  with  the  cylinder  head. 

Inasmuch  as  a  spring  is  used  to  keep 
the  valve  tightly  closed  when  the  cam 
is  not  lifting  the  latter,  it  is  the  con- 
tact of  the  valve  head  with  its  seat  that 
must  form  the  stop  to  the  motion  of 
the  spring.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  force 
of  the  spring  is  communicated  through 
the  valve  stem  to  the  push  rod,  and 
thence  to  the  periphery  of  the  cam  when 
the  latter  is  in  a  position  to  lift  the 
valve.  The  push  rod  should  not  be 
forced  tightly  against  the  periphery  of 
the  cam  when  the  valve  is  closed,  how- 
ever, for  this  would  prevent  perfect  con- 
tact between  the  valve  and  its  seat.  Con- 
sequently there  should  be  a  certain 
amount  of  "play"  between  the  end  of 
the  push  rod  and  valve  stem  so  that 
it  will  be  certain  that  the  head  is  forced 
against  the  seat  with  the  full  power  of 
the  spring  and  without  the  cam  serving 
as  a  stop. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  play  should 
not  be  too  great,  for  the  cam  and  push 
rod  will  then  move  an  appreciable  dis- 
tance before  the  valve  is  raised.  This 
will  cause  the  opening  of  the  valve  to 
occur  late  and  will  reduce  the  distance 
that  the  stem  is  raised,  thus  restricting 
the  size  of  the  opening.  Furthermore, 
an  undue  amount  of  play  between  the 
ends  of  the  push  rod  and  stem  will  re- 
sult in  a  pound  or  "hammer  blow"  be- 
tween the  two  that  will  probably  wear 
the  surfaces  rapidfy. 

The  "happy  medium"  that  will  give 
the  best  results  may  be  obtained  by  prop- 
erly setting  the  small  valve  "tappets" 
that  are  secured  to  the  end  of  the  stems 
or  push  rods.  By  turning  the  nut  of 
the  tappet  in  one  direction,  the  length 
of  the  push  rod  will  be  reduced,  while 
the  reverse  operation  will  increase  the 
length  of  the  rod  or  stem.  This  is  pri- 
marily intended  for  taking  up  any  wear 
that  may  occur  at  the  ends  of  the  push 
rod  or  valve  stem.  In  the  case  of  en- 
gines having  the  valves  in  the  head,  the 
long  push  rod  of  each  valve  should  be 
so   loose   as   to   move   perceptibly  when 


shoved  up  and  down  by  the  thumb  and 
finger. 

When  the  rocker  arm  is  pressed  down 
against  the  valve  stem,  the  space  be- 
tween the  other  end  of  the  rocker  arm 
and  the  push  rod  should  be  sufficiently 
wide  to  admit  a  piece  of  tissue  paper. 
The  same  test  may  be  made  in  connec- 
tion with  valves  located  at  the  side, 
after  first  ascertaining  that  the  end  of 
the  short  push  rod  is  resting  firmly 
against  the  periphery  of  the  cam.  The 
play  will   be   apparent,   of   course,   only 


cross  section  of  a  poppet  valve, 
"t"  head  motor,  showing  both 
valves  closed  at  time  of  igni- 
tion, the  valves  are  opened 
by   being   tilted   against   the 

SPRINGS 

when  the  valve  is  tightly  closed,  and  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  their  cams 
are  in  the  "inactive"  position,  the  piston 
should  be  set  at  the  beginning  of  the 
explosion  stroke  when  testing  the  in- 
take or  exhaust  valve.  This  is  at  the 
point  of  ignition  and  is  the  time  at 
which  both  valves  should  be  tightly 
closed. 

The  cam  shaft  to  which  the  cams  that 
operate  the  valves  are  attached  is  gen- 
erally placed  inside  of  the  crank  case. 
If  the  motor  is  of  the  "T"-head  type, 
having  valves  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
cylinders,  the  cam  shaft  operating  the 
exhaust  valves  will  be  found  on  one  side 
of  the  crank  case,  while  that  for  open- 
ing the  inlet  valves  will  be  located  on 
the  other.  If  the  motor  is  of  the  "L"- 
head  type,  all  the  cams  will  be  placed 
on  one  shaft.  The  cams  are  sometimes 
forged  with  their  shaft  in  a  solid  piece, 
while  in  other  designs  they  are  keyed  in 
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place,  but  whatever  type  is  used,  the 
cams  and  their  shaft  may  be  considered 
as  integral  with  each  other. 

The  cam  shafts  are  generally  driven 
by  a  gear  meshing  with  a  smaller  one 
attached  to  the  front  end  of  the  crank 
shaft  of  the  motor,  which  forms  one  of 
the  forward  train  of  gears  that  are  en- 
closed in  an  aluminum  case.  If  the  cam 
shaft  is  driven  at  the  same  speed  as  is 
the  crank  shaft  of  the  motor,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  valves  will  open  once 
at  every  revolution  of  the  flywheel.  In 
a  four-cycle  motor,  however,  the  explo- 
sion and  other  events  occur  but  once 
in  each  cylinder  for  every  two  revolu- 
tions of  the  flywheel,  and  consequently 
the  cam  shaft  must  be  driven  at  one- 
half  of  the  speed  of  the  crank  shaft. 

To  obtain  the  proper  speed  ratio,  each 
cam  shaft  is  driven  by  a  "two-to-one" 
gear,  which  means  that  the  gear  on  the 
end  of  the  crank  shaft  has  but  one-half 
the  number  of  teeth  as  have  those  at- 
tached to  the  cam  shafts.  There  is  thus 
one  revolution  of  each  cam  shaft  gear 
for  every  two  of  the  crank  shaft  gear, 
and  consequently  each  cam  shaft  is 
driven  at  the  required  speed. 

Adjustment  of  the  Cam  Shafts 

The  cam  shafts  may  be  driven  by  a 
chain,  the  links  of  which  fit  over  teeth 
cut  on  sprocket  wheels,  but  there  must 
always  be  a  constant  relation  between 
the  position  of  the  cam  shaft  and  that  of 
the  crank  shaft.  This  constant  rela- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  that  the  valves 
will  open  and  close  at  the  proper  points 
during  the  travel  of  the  piston.  For 
example,  the  exhaust  valve  should  open 
toward  the  end  of  the  explosion  stroke 
in  order  to  allow  the  burned  gases  to 
be  forced  out,  and  the  cam  for  operating 
this  valve  should  always  be  in  the  lift- 
ing position  at  exactly  the  proper 
moment. 

If  the  cam  shaft  is  not  positively 
driven,  this  position  may  change  and 
the  exhaust  valve  might  be  opened  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ignition  of  the 
charge,  in  which  case  the  force  of  the 
explosion  would  be  wasted  almost  en- 
tirely. On  the  other  hand,  the  inlet 
valve  should  be  open   at  about  the  be- 


ginning of  the  suction  stroke  in  order 
that  the  fresh  charge  may  be  drawn  in 
by  the  downward  travel  of  the  piston ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be 
opened  at  any  other  time  without  a  re- 
sulting loss  in  the  power  developed  by 
the  motor. 

The  proper  timing  of  the  action  of 
the  valves  is  consequently  one  of  the 
most  important  adjustments  of  a  motor. 
When  the  motor  is  assembled  and  tested 
at  the  factory,  the  valves  are  properly 
timed  and  there  is  no  possibility  that 
they  will  require  further  adjustment  in 
this  respect  until  the  engine  is  "taken 
down"  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  or 
the  renewal  of  a  broken  part.  If  it 
should  ever  become  necessary  to  remove 
one  of  the  cam  shafts  or  any  of  the 
gears  constituting  the  forward  train,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
certain  that  all  are  returned  to  exactly 
their  original  position.  A  difference  of 
one  tooth  in  the  relative  meshing  of  the 
gears  may  result  in  a  loss  of  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  power  developed  by  the 
motor. 

Absolute  rules  for  the  proper  timing 
of  the  valves  cannot  be  given  here,  for 
various  motors  are  designed  with  slightly 
different  positions  at  which  the  exhaust 
and  inlet  valves  should  be  opened  and 
closed.  A  cam  shaft  should  never  be 
removed,  however,  without  first  mark- 
ing the  intermeshing  teeth  of  its  driving 
gear  and  those  of  its  companions.  This 
may  best  be  done  by  means  of  a  small 
prick  punch  which,  when  tapped  lightly 
with  a  hammer,  will  make  a  permanent 
mark  at  the  desired  point  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  gear.  If  the  motor  is  of  the 
"T"-head  type,  having  its  valves  oper- 
ated by  two  cam  shafts,  care  should  be 
taken  to  designate  the  right-  and  left- 
hand  gears  so  that  their  positions  will 
not  be  reversed  if  both  have  been  re- 
moved at  the  same  time. 

A  safe  method  to  pursue  is  to  in- 
dicate the  right-hand  gear  with  one 
punch  mark,  while  two  should  be  used 
for  the  gear  at  the  left.  Three  teeth 
should  be  marked  on  each  pair  of  inter- 
meshing gears.  That  is,  a  tooth  on  one 
gear  should  be  marked,  and  then  each 
of  the  teeth  between  which  it  meshes  on 
the  other  gear.     The  second  cam  shaft 
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gear  should  be  marked  before  the  motor 
is   turned. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  cams  on  many 
motors  are  forged  integral  with  their 
shafts,  and  there  is  consequently  no  pos- 
sibility of  the  removal  of  one  from  the 
other.  Those  cams  which  are  keyed  to 
their  shafts  are  accurately  and  rigidly 
set  and  the  keyways  so  cut  that  there 
is  slight  chance  of  a  mistake  in  return- 
ing a  cam  that  has  been  removed.  It 
should  seldom  be  necessary  to  remove  a 
cam  from  its  shaft,  however. 

Many  motors  are  provided  with  tim- 
ing marks  on  the  flywheel  which  in- 
dicate the  positions  of  the  latter  at  which 
the  valves  of  the  various  cylinders  should 
open  and  close.  In  connection  with 
these  marks  a  pointer  attached  to  the 
crank  case  and  indicating  the  top  of 
the  flywheel  is  used.  When  the  line  on 
the  flywheel  marked,  for  example,  4 
Ex  0,  is  under  the  pointer,  it  indicates 


that  the  exhaust  valve  on  the  fourth 
cylinder  should  be  about  to  open.  If 
the  motor  is  turned  but  very  little  be- 
yond this  point,  a  lifting  should  be  felt 
at  the  proper  push  rod  or  valve  stem. 

It  is  well  to  test  the  setting  of  the 
valves  occasionally  by  means  of  these 
marks,  for  wear  at  the  rocker  arms, 
the  push  rods,  the  valve  stems,  or  the 
cam  travelers  will  result  in  unevenly- 
timed  valves.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  the  valve  itself  that  should 
open  after  the  proper  mark  on  the  fly- 
wheel has  been  passed,  and  that  the 
movement  of  a  long  push  rod  is  not  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  valve  is  begin- 
ning to  leave  its  seat.  There  may  be 
so  great  an  amount  of  lost  motion  be- 
tween the  push  rod,  cam,  rocker  arm, 
and  valve  stem  that  the  flywheel  may  be 
turned  several  degrees  beyond  the  proper 
point  before  this  "play"  will  be  taken 
up  and  the  valve  begin  to  move. 
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Although  the  timing  of  a  motor  may 
be  given  in  inches  of  piston  travel  be- 
yond a  certain  dead  center,  at  which 
point  an  exhaust  or  inlet  valve  should 
open  or  close,  it  is  generally  expressed 
in  degrees  of  flywheel  revolution.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  it  is  said  that  the  in- 
let valve  should  open  ten  degrees  after 
the  beginning  of  the  suction  stroke. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  flywheel 
should  be  turned  through  an  arc  of  ten 
degrees  from  the  point  at  which  the 
piston  is  at  its  upper  dead  center  before 
the  inlet  valve  for  that  particular  cyl- 
inder should  begin  to  open.  Expressed 
in  terms  of  flywheel  revolution,  the  total 
travel  of  the  piston  during  each  stroke 
is  180  degrees,  and  as  in  the  proximity 
of  its  dead  centers  the  piston  moves  but 
a  short  distance  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  the  arc  through  which  the  fly- 
wheel swings,  valves  may  be  set  very  ac- 
curately by  this  method. 

Not  all  cam  shafts  for  operating  the 
valves  are  located  in  the  crank  case. 
On  several  designs  of  motors  the  cam 
shaft  extends  along  the  top  of  the  cyl- 
inders and  is  driven  by  a  vertical  shaft 
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and  two  sets  of  bevel  gears.  On  such 
motors  both  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  are 
located  in  the  cylinder  heads,  and  ow- 
ing to  the  proximity  of  the  cam  shaft, 
but  short  push  rods  and  valve  stems  are 
needed.  The  valves  are  sometimes  op- 
erated by  means  of  a  bell  crank  or  rocker 
arm  that  acts  directly  against  the  cam 
surface  and  end  of  the  valve  stem. 

On  some  designs  a  double  cam  is  used 
which  serves  to  operate  both  the  inlet 
and  exhaust  valves  of  the  cylinder.  The 
bearings  and  cams  of  such  a  shaft  are 
generally  enclosed  in  oil  and  dust  proof 
casings  screwed  to  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
ders. Such  a  cam  shaft  should  never 
be  dismounted  without  first  marking 
the  intermeshing  teeth  of  all  spur  and 
bevel  gears  that  are  concerned  in  its 
operation. 

All  poppet  valves  must  be  accessible 
and  readily  removable  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  and  grinding  the  contact  sur- 
faces of  the  head  and  seat.  The  pockets 
in  which  the  valves  placed  at  the  side 
of  a  cylinder  are  located  are  generally 
provided  with  large  screw  plugs  at  the 
top.     Such  a  plug  may  be  removed  with 
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a  heavy  wrench,  ami  as  the  opening 
which  it  fills  is  larger  than  the  head  of 
the  valve,  the  latter  may  be  removed 
after  first  loosening  the  spiral  spring  sur- 
rounding its  stem.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  remove  the  valve  entirely  from  its 
pocket  in  order  to  grind  its  surfaces, 
but  the  pin  holding  the  spring  stop  in 
place  must  be  withdrawn  so  that  the 
tension  of  the  spring  on  the  valve  will 
not  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  being  lifted  to  admit  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  abrasive  and  of  turning 
the  head  with  the  grinding  tool. 

Valves  located  in  the  head  of  the  cyl- 
inder must  be  removed  entirely  before 
their  surfaces  can  be  ground.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  difficult  operation,  as 
the  valve  and  its  seat  are  generally 
placed  in  a  removable  "cage"  that  either 
screws  in  place  or  is  held  firmly  in  posi- 
tion by  means  of  a  clamp  or  like  device. 
Inasmuch  as  the  seat  is  contained  in  this 
removable  cage  in  which  the  valve  oper- 
ates, the  grinding  may  be  done  at  a 
work  bench  or  on  the  bed  of  any  con- 
venient tool,  independently  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  motor. 

If  a  valve  seems  sluggish  in  its  action 
at  high  speeds  of  the  motor,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  its  spring  has  become  some- 
what weakened.  These  springs  are  de- 
signed to  be  exceedingly  stiff  and  heavy, 
some  of  them  requiring  a  pressure  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  com- 
press the  coils  one  inch.  With  such  a 
spring,  a  special  tool  is  required  to  com- 
press it  sufficiently  to  enable  the  valve 
to  be  removed.  A  spiral  spring  that  has 
become  weakened  may  sometimes  be 
strengthened  by  "stretching,"  but  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  this  would  be  of 
great  avail  in  the  case  of  a  spring  as 
heavy  as  those  used  on  some  valves.  If, 
however,  a  flat  tool  is  introduced  be- 
tween the  various  coils  and  each  is  sep- 
arated slightly  so  that  the  ultimate 
length  of  the  entire  spring  is  greater 
than  it  was  formerly,  it  will  exert  a 
more  powerful  force  on  the  valve  when 
it  is  returned  to  its  place  surrounding 
the  stem. 

Stiffening  the  spring,  however,  will 
be  of  but  little  help  if  the  stem  or  push 
rod  is  tight  in  the  guides  through  which 


it  slides.  These  guides  are  often  made 
of  a  special  bearing  bronze  and  are  de- 
signed to  withstand  a  large  amount  of 
wear,  but  the  friction  surfaces  must  be 
lubricated  if  satisfactory  service  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  lower  guide  is  generally 
lubricated  by  the  oil  from  the  cams, 
while  the  guide  near  the  valve  may  re- 
ceive its  oil  from  the  engine  cylinder. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  these  guides  shall 
be  packed  or  that  they  shall  be  particu- 
larly tight,  as  they  are  not  called  upon 
to  retain  any  gas  or  air  pressure,  but 
they  must  hold  the  stem  and  rod  suffi- 
ciently rigid  to  prevent  any  perceptible 
side  motion  and  thus  cause  imperfect 
seating  of  the  valve. 

In  replacing  valve  stems  and  push 
rods,  it  should  be  made  certain  that  each 
works  freely  in  its  guide  before  the 
spring  is  installed.  If  there  is  a  slight 
tendency  for  the  guide  to  grip  the  rod 
or  stem,  the  latter  should  be  smoothed 
with  emery  paper  at  the  point  at  which 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  guide  and 
plenty  of  oil  applied  until  the  surfaces 
are  well  "worked  down."  As  the  dis- 
tance that  the  rods  and  stems  travel 
through  the  guides  is  comparatively 
short,  the  wear  is  slight. 

Sleeve,  rotary,  piston  and  sliding 
valves  are  used  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
most  notable  of  these  is  the  valve  of 
the  concentric  sleeve  type  which  consists 
of  two  cylinders,  one  within  the  other, 
surrounding  the  piston.  Ports  are  cut 
in  the  shell  of  these  two  cylinders,  and 
as  the  slots  pass  each  other  as  the  sleeves 
are  moved  in  opposite  directions,  a  quick 
opening  is  effected  from  the  cylinder  to 
the  inlet  or  exhaust  pipe. 

Each  sleeve  is  operated  by  a  connect- 
ing rod  and  eccentric  mounted  on  a  shaft 
driven  by  chain  or  gears  from  the  crank 
shaft  of  the  motor.  The  eccentric  re- 
places the  cams  of  the  poppet  valve 
motor,  and  as  it  must  maintain  a  cer- 
tain relation  with  the  position  of  the 
piston  in  order  that  the  operation  of  the 
valves  shall  be  timed  correctly,  the  same 
care  must  be  observed  in  replacing  the 
eccentric  shaft  with  the  proper  teeth  of 
the  sprocket  or  gear  in  mesh,  as  has 
already  been  described  in  connection  with 
the  cam  shaft  of  the  poppet  valve  motor. 


VIRTUES  OF  SCOTTISH  AND 
IRISH  TERRIERS 

By  WILLIAMS  HAYNES 

Some  of  the  Many  Reasons  Why  "Diehard  and  Daredevil"  Have 

Made  Hosts  of  Friends 


I  E  H  A  R  D  and  Dare- 
devil"— it  looks  like 
some  nickel  thriller. 
But  they  are  only  nick- 
names of  two  intelli- 
gent, lovable  breeds  of 
terriers.  The  one  comes  from  Scotland, 
the  other  from  Ireland. 

Geographically  or  historically  consid- 
ered, Scotland  and  Ireland  have  much 
in  common,  and  this  is  also  true  doggily, 
for  there  is  a  setter,  a  deerhound,  and  a 
terrier  native  to  each.  The  Scottish  and 
Irish  terriers,  "Diehard"  and  "Dare- 
devil," being  game,  intelligent  and  lov- 
able, have  many  firm  friends.  Both  are 
somewhat  unusual  in  looks,  and  both  are 
favorites  of  Dame  Fashion.  To  those 
who  know  them  well,  each  reflects  the 
characteristics  of  his  native  land.  More- 
over, they  have  likenesses  which  are  dif- 
ferences, so  let  us  meet  them  one  at  a 
time,  for  they  are  well  worth  knowing. 

Words  fail  me  when  I  want  to  de- 
scribe the  Scottish  terrier.  To  me  he  is 
the  dog  of  dogs,  my  personal  opinion 
being:  All  dogs  are  good;  any  terrier  is 
better ;  a  Scottie  is  best.  I  am,  there- 
fore, afraid  that  when  I  describe  his  in- 
telligence, his  temperament,  his  constitu- 
tion, it  will  read  very  much  like  the 
claims  of  a  patent  medicine  circular 
written  in  the  language  of  a  circus 
poster. 

Nor  are  his  looks  a  line  of  less  re- 
sistance, for  a  description  of  Scottie's 
physical  appearance  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  to  write.  I  always  smile  when 
I  think  of  an  experience  a  Scottie  and 
I  had  when  I  was  at  the  university. 
The  dramatic  club  was  presenting  one 
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of  Pinero's  farces,  and  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  playing  the  part  of  a 
young  scapegrace.  In  one  of  the  acts, 
I  used  to  take  a  Scottie  on  the  stage, 
and  when  not  before  the  footlights  she 
mounted  guard  in  my  dressing  room — 
incidentally  she  made  things  very  un- 
comfortable for  one  of  the  "ladies"  of 
the  company  who  came,  in  my  absence, 
to  borrow  a  filling  of  tobacco  for  his 
pipe. 

One  time  I  came  back  to  my  room  to 
find  it  in  an  uproar.  Two  stage  hands 
were  plunged  deep  in  discussion  as  to 
whether  "Betty"  was  a  dog,  or  a  tame 
bear  cub,  a  debate  that  was  quite  seri- 
ously complicated  by  a  third  stoutly 
maintaining  that  she  was  a  coon.  They 
had  long  since  passed  the  retort  courte- 
ous stage  and  were  almost  at  blows,  and 
I  doubt  that  I  could  have  convinced 
them,  had  she  not  spoken  for  herself — 
her  bark  being  Conclusive  proof  of  her 
dog-hood.  Other  Scottie  owners  can 
tell  similar  tales,  and  one  can  easily  see 
that  there  are  peculiar  difficulties  of  de- 
scription afforded  by  a  dog  that  is  in- 
discriminately called  a  "coon,"  a  "bear 
cub,"  a  "pig,"  and  what  not. 

The  Scotch  saying  "guid  gear  goes  in 
mickle  bundles"  fits  this  little  Scotch 
dog  well.  He  is  the  smallest  and  most 
compact  of  all  the  working  terriers,  and 
a  good  specimen  invariably  gives  you  the 
impression  of  great  strength  and  won- 
derful powers  pressed  down  into  the 
smallest  possible  measure.  He  is  low  on 
the  leg,  very  heavily  boned,  and  short 
of  back.  He  stands  about  ten  inches 
or  a  foot  high  at  the  shoulder  and  weighs 
from    sixteen    to    twenty   pounds.      His 
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head  is  carried  high  and  his  tail  (which 
is  uncut  and  about  seven  inches  long)  is 
gay  and  slightly  curved.  He  is  all 
awake  and  as  lively  as  corn  in  a  popper, 
with  an  air  of  inquisitive  aloofness  not 
to  be  put  on  paper,  hut  quite  unmistak- 
able   in    the    dog    himself. 

The  perfect  Scottie's  head  is  long,  but 
broad  across  the  skull,  with  a  stout  muz- 
zle and  a  large,  black  nose  that  sticks 
out  beyond  the  line  of  the  lips,  making 
him  look  "pig-jawed,"  though  in  reality 
his  lower  teeth  are  even  with  the  upper. 
His  head  looks  a  size  too  big  for  his 
body  to  the  novice,  but  he  has  plenty  of 
brain  room  and  the  biggest,  strongest, 
whitest  teeth  of  any  terrier,  barring  the 
giant  of  the  race,  the  Airedale.  His 
ears  should  be  small,  V  shaped,  and 
erect.  The  standard  allows  semi-prick 
ears,  like  those  of  a  Collie,  but  Fashion 
has  favored  the  erect,  and  the  semi- 
pricked  ears  are  never  seen  in  the  show 
ring.  His  eyes  should  be  like  shoe  but- 
tons, bright  as  live  coals,  set  wide  apart 
and  deep  sunk,  for  a  large,  light  pop 
eye  ruins  his  clever  varmity  expression. 

The  neck  of  the  ideal  Diehard  is 
thick  and  muscular,  well  set  on  sloping 
shoulders.  His  chest  is  broad  and  deep, 
and  his  front  legs  heavy  in  bone  and 
slightly  curved.  It  is  in  his  "front" 
that  Scottie  differs  most  from  the  other 
terriers,  though  his  prick  ears,  his  un- 
cut tail,  and  his  short  legs  are  decidedly 
different  from  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  recognize  as  terrier  type.  His  front 
has  none  of  that  pinched,  narrow,  twin- 
stilt  effect,  for  his  chest  is  broad  and  his 
solid  legs  set  quite  wide  apart — not  by 
any  means  the  extreme  width  of  breast 
in  which  the  bulldog  rejoices,  nor 
the  broken,  wobbly  looks  of  a  Barset. 

The  bone  of  his  forelegs  is  slightly 
curved,  but  loose  elbows  that  stick  out 
are  a  bad  fault.  A  dog  so  fitted  lacks 
strength,  activity,  and  soundness.  His 
brisket  should  be  deep ;  his  loin  slightly 
cut  up ;  and  his  ribs  neither  round  as  a 
barrel  nor  flat  as  a  slate,  but  a  nice  com- 
promise between  the  two.  Broad  and 
very  muscular  hindquarters  are  a  neces- 
sity for  the  typical  Scot.  His  hocks 
should  be  low  and  bent,  but  cow-hocks 
that  bend  inwards  are  a  weakness.  His 
solid  front  and  substantial  hindquarters 


are  distinctive  features  of  the  breed.  I 
like  to  see  him  short  coupled,  for  one  of 
those  long,  shaky  Scotties,  even  though 
he  have  a  head  a  mile  long  (as  usually 
happens  in  this  type),  never  appeals  to 
me.  The  Scottish  terrier  was  made  to 
light  his  battles  underground  with  very 
game  and  very  well  armed  enemies,  and 
he  must  be  small  and  powerful.  I  know 
from  experience  it  is  the  blocky  dog  that 
fills  this  bill. 

His  feet  should  be  good  size,  but  com- 
pact and  equipped  with  big,  black  nails. 
His  tail — the  bone  as  well  as  the  hair — 
should  be  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to 
a  point  at  the  tip.  In  color  he  can 
cover  quite  a  wide  range — black,  gray, 
grizzle,  brindle,  sandy,  or  reddish 
wheaten — but  he  cannot  have  white 
markings  outside  of  a  tiny  patch  on  his 
breast  and  even  that  is  not  considered 
a  beauty  spot.  Popular  fancy  favors  a 
black  dog,  but  such  a  one  is  apt  to  look 
"soft"  and  must  have  a  wonderful  good, 
dark  eye  to  keep  the  true  Diehard  ex- 
pression. Personally,  I  prefer  a  gray 
grizzle,  a  sort  of  salt  and  pepper;  with 
brindles  and  steels  as  hard  as  possible, 
for  second  pickings.  No  one  nowadays 
cares  much  for  a  very  light  colored 
Scottie. 

Scottie's  Coat  and  Gait 

The  ideal  coat  is  about  two  inches 
long  on  the  body.  It  must  be  extremely 
hard  and  wiry  and  lined  with  a  wool- 
like undercoat.  The  hair  on  the  skull 
is  wiry,  but  short,  and  it  is  the  style  to 
cultivate  whiskers  on  the  muzzle.  On 
the  ears  the  hair  is  soft  and  short,  with- 
out  any  suggestion   of   a   fringe. 

When  the  true  Scottie  moves  he  has 
a  distinctive  gait.  When  trotting  he 
picks  up  his  feet  carefully  and  quickly 
and  seems  to  be  suspended  in  air  between 
steps,  very  much  like  a  good  hackney 
without,  of  course,  the  excessive  action 
in  front.  He  can  run  very  fast  for  a 
dog  of  his  size  and  will  cover  remark- 
able distances  with  little  or  no  discom- 
fort. In  fact,  I  have  time  and  again 
seen  him  literally  walk  other  terriers  off 
their  feet. 

All  in  all,  a  typical  Scottish  terrier  is 
a  small,  dark,  wire-coated  dog,  short  on 
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the  leg  with  a  longish  head  and  a  com- 
pact body,  very  strong  and  powerful  in 
appearance,  but  quick  in  his  movements 
and  wonderfully  bright  and  wide-awake 
looking. 

So  much  for  his  looks :  now  for  Scottie 
himself.  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  grant 
that  he  "ain't  no  rose"  for  looks,  but 
handsome  is  that  handsome  does,  and 
mentally  he  is  the  most  lovable  of  dogs. 
One  of  the  favorite  stories  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell Covil,  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject 
of  the  Highland  dog,  has  that  same 
moral.  A  friend  of  his  wife's  came  to 
visit  them,  and  at  first  it  was  "Take 
those  ugly  little  brutes  away."  But  she 
stayed  a  week,  and  her  opinion  changed, 
for  she  went  triumphantly  home  carry- 
ing a  Scottie  pup,  for  which  she  had 
paid  fifty  dollars.  Nobody  seems  to  fall 
madly  in  love  with  Scottie  at  first  sight, 
but  nobody  can  live  in  the  same  house 
with  him  a  week  and  not  love  him. 
As  Dr.  Fayette  Ewing  has  so  well  said, 
"He  just  wags  his  way  into  your  heart." 

The  wag  of  his  tail  is  unique — as  he 
is  himself,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
It  is  such  a  wholesouled  wag,  starting 
at  his  very  nose,  just  as  if  his  tail  alone 
could  not  tell  you  how  glad  he  is  to  see 
you.  He  does  not,  however,  wag  for 
strangers.  He  perseveringly  devotes 
himself  to  one  person,  tolerating  Mas- 
ter's friends,  but  ignoring  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  very  highest  tribute  that 
is  paid  to  his  companionable  qualities  is 
the  fact  that  many  fanciers  who  have 
large  kennels  of  other  breeds  keep  a 
Scottish  terrier  in  the  house. 

As  for  his  gameness,  it  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. In  the  rugged  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, he  was  carefully  bred  for  centuries 
and  kept  for  the  specific  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  foxes  and  others.  Now,  deal- 
ing with  foxes  and  others  over  steep 
hills  and  down  the  glens  is  no  sinecure, 
and  when  the  quarry  takes  to  his  den  in 
cairn  or  cave,  the  dog  who  will  get  him 
out,  dead  or  alive,  must  be  both  game 
and  willing.  It  was  at  this  work  that 
the  Scottish  terrier  won  his  nickname  of 
Diehard  and  proved  a  thousand  times 
that  he  deserved  it.  There  are  dozens 
of  anecdotes  that  tell  of  this  dog's  game- 
ness— how  sire  and  son  meeting  under- 
ground in  a  fox's  den  killed  each  other, 


thinking  they  were  fighting  their  heredi- 
tary enemy;  how  a  little  bitch,  with  one 
fore  leg  torn  off,  literally  yanked  a  dog 
otter  out  of  his  lair ;  how  a  veteran,  con- 
sidered too  old  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  hunt,  killed  single  handed  a  tox 
which  the  pack  had  driven  to  cover  in 
the  very  room  where  the  old  dog  and 
his  master's  baby  were  playing. 

Game  and  willing  fighter  that  he  is, 
the  Diehard  is  not  prone  to  giving  street 
exhibitions  of  his  prowess,  for  which 
we  may  be  thankful,  since  foxes  are  not 
common  in  our  city  thoroughfares,  nor 
otters  on  our  village  greens.  Still,  as 
the  man  who  had  a  seventy  horsepower 
motor  and  never  drove  faster  than 
twenty  miles  an  hour  said,  "I  like  to 
know  I  can  if  I  want  to."  And  Scottie's 
can  finds  legitimate  use  on  rats,  wood- 
chucks,  and  their  numerous  relatives  and 
friends. 

Hard  as  a  diamond-tipped  drill,  thor- 
oughly game  to  the  utter  extremity, 
bright  as  polished  brass,  true  and  lovable, 
Scottie  with  his  odd  little  ways,  is  just 
the  ideal  dog — as  least  I  think .  so,  and 
I  have  had  a  long  and  varied  experience 
with  dogs,  ranging  from  a  half  interest 
in  a  Great  Dane  to  a  gift  Toy  Spaniel. 
There  are  many  who  will  jump  to  their 
feet  to  protest.  A  large  delegation  of 
these  will  push  the  claims  of  the  Irish 
Daredevil,  and  to  a  terrier  lover  "there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides." 

Odds  in  Looks  With  the  Irish 

In  the  question  of  physical  attractions, 
the  Irish  terrier  certainly  has  very  much 
the  best  of  it.  It  requires  the  blindness 
of  very  great  love  to  make  the  Scottie 
beautiful,  but  the  "Irishman"  is  unmis- 
takably attractive.  He  is  clean  and 
lithe  looking,  his  red  color  is  very  im- 
pressive, his  expression  is  quizzical, 
bright,  most  human.  The  Irish  terrier 
is  more  racy  in  build  than  the  terriers 
of  his  same  general  outline,  but  it  is  his 
"Irish  expression"  and  general  devil- 
may-care  air  that  differentiates  the  true 
Daredevil  from  the  "red  fox  terrier." 

"Irish  expression"  is,  however,  hard  to 
define.  It  is  the  result  of  a  head  shaped 
more  like  a  wedge  than  the  coffin-shaped 
head  of  the  wise  fox  terrier.     There  is 
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slightly  more  slope,  his  ears  are  carried 
higher  and  lighter,  and  the  eyes  are  dif- 
ferently placed.  These  are  technicalities 
and  seem  very  small  trifles  to  the  novice, 
but  the  difference  in  Irish  and  fox  ter- 
rier expression  eludes  any  save  a  tech- 
nical description. 

When  you  sit  down  with  pen  and 
paper  and  attempt  to  put  it  in  black  and 
white,  it  seems  a  distinction  without  a 
difference,  but  put  two  typical  speci- 
mens of  the  breeds  side  by  side,  and  even 
the  most  unobservant  can  distinguish  the 
two  types. 

Of  course,  the  color  of  the  Irish  ter- 
rier is  red — the  redder  the  better — with- 
out any  white.  There  are  always  before 
the  public  some  dogs  of  a  lightish  shade. 
Some  of  them  have  been  very  excellent 
dogs,  but  they  invariably  looked  washed 
out,  while  the  muddy  ones  with  black- 
ish streaks  down  their  spines  and  over 
their  shoulders  and  quarters  are  even  less 
attractive. 

Over  and  above  expression  and  color, 
the  Irish  terrier  differs  from  the  fox  ter- 
rier in  being  more  lithe  and  racy  in 
build.  His  front  legs  must  be  straight 
as  a  ruler  and  about  the  same  thickness 
all  the  way  down.  His  shoulders  should 
slope  and  he  ought  to  have  a  straight, 
short  back  with  well  sprung  ribs,  and 
a  loin  that  is  more  cut  up  than  other 
terriers.  His  feet  are  small,  well 
knuckled  up,  and  firm.  In  recent  years, 
there  has  been  some  increase  in  size, 
which  is  a  mistake.  The  Daredevil  must 
be  lithe,  not  cloddy,  but  he  must  also  be 
kept  small.  The  two  are  not  incom- 
patible. 

A  snag  has  lain  hidden  in  the  Stand- 
ard where  it  speaks  of  the  beard.  This 
has  tripped  the  unwary,  who  have  taken 
it  to  mean  whiskers,  such  as  the  other 
wire  terriers  boast.  A  beard  is  a  tuft  of 
hair  on  the  under  jaw,  while  whiskers 
are  on  the  upper  lips.  This  misunder- 
standing of  an  apparently  simple  term 
has  resulted  in  a  super-development  of 
fluffy  "mutton-chops,"  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  spoil  the  correct  expression,  for 
they  give  the  head  the  coffin  shape.  For 
the  rest  of  his  coat.,  it  is  to  be  as  much 
like  bristles  as  possible,  short  on  the 
skull  and  soft  on  the  ears. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  "knock" 


that  the  rivals  of  the  Irish  terriers  can 
give.  They  say  that  he  has  in  his  heart 
an  excessive  love  for  a  good,  old  fash- 
ioned, rough  and  tumble,  knock  down 
and  drag  out  fight.  Several  years  ago  at 
the  Belfast  Show,  in  the  very  headquar- 
ters of  the  breed,  I  was  talking  to  a 
fancier,  who  was  singing  their  praises  in 
true  Hibernian  style.  "But,"  I  inter- 
rupted, "he's  a  true  daredevil  for  a 
fight."  "Aye,"  he  replied,  "but  he's  such 
a  dear  divil,  an'  as  for  fightin',  a  dog 
that  don't  fight  is  as  bad's  a  man  who* 
don't  swear — worse,  bidad!" 

There  is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth 
in  this,  and  nobody  loves  a  dog  that 
tucks  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  cuts 
across  the  street  to  his  master's  heels 
whenever  he  meets  a  stray  cur.  Never- 
theless, it  is  true  that  the  Irish  terrier 
is  inspired  with  the  reckless  courage 
which  seems  to  dote  on  long  odds,  and 
once  the  scrap  is  on,  he  will  be  there 
tooth  and  nail  to  the  bitter  end.  Justice 
must  add  that  though  he  generally  must 
have  an  excuse  for  his  broils,  still  the 
chip  on  his  sloping  shoulder  is  very  nicely 
balanced.  However,  the  scrapping  pro- 
pensity differs  markedly  in  individuals, 
and  his  bringing  up  has  also  much  to  do 
with  it. 

For  a'  that,  a  Daredevil  is  a  dear 
devil.  He  is  wonderfully  affectionate 
and  faithful.  He  has  the  quickest  of 
wits  and  a  great  natural  aptitude  for 
learning.  He  makes  the  best  of  watch 
dogs,  and  has  an  international  reputation 
as  a  ratter.  He  is  body  and  soul  a  bit 
of  the  "old  sod" — warm  hearted,  quick, 
and  true. 

The  Diehard  from  Scotland  and  the 
Daredevil  from  Ireland  are — leaving  out 
the  Boston  who  is  hardly  a  representa- 
tive member  of  the  family — the  most 
popular  of  all  the  small  terriers.  They 
have  much  in  common  and  many  dif- 
ferences (mainly  in  looks),  but  they  are 
both  blessed  with  such  a  number  of  good 
qualities  that  any  preference  must  be 
founded  on  purely  personal  reasons. 
Should  anyone  be  in  doubt  which  to 
choose,  let  him  toss  a  penny.  Heads, 
Scottish;  tails,  Irish.  No  matter  which 
comes  up,  if  he  gets  a  well  bred,  typical 
dog,  he  will  take  oath  that  breed  is  the. 
best. 


"THE  GOOD  OV  PLYMMITH 

ROCKS" 

By  ARTHUR  S.  WHEELER 

A  Breed  of  Poultry  That  Is  Probably  Better  Known  and  More 
Widely  Liked  Than  Any  Other  in  This  Country 


^  HE  other  evening  I 
asked  the  Old  Poultry- 
man  what  breed  of  poul- 
try he  considered  the 
best.  Leaning  over  the 
gate  and  punctuating 
his  sentence  with  harryings  of  the  way- 
side dust,  he  answered:  "Well — ffst! — 
I've  tried  'em  all — ffst! — an'  they  can't 
none  of  'em  beat  the  good  ol'  Plymmith 
Rock,  nossir — ffst!" 

Not  only  do  many  agree  with  him, 
but  the  fowl  he  favors  is  probably  bet- 
ter known  than  any  other  in  the  land 
of  its  birth.  Ask  ten  men  of  American 
parentage — you  can  find  them  in  almost 
any  large  town — to  name  quickly  a 
breed  of  chickens,  and  nine  of  them  are 
likely  to  shout:  "Plymouth  Rock!" 
The  tenth  will  be  trying  to  recall  the 
name  of  those  gray-and-brownish  birds 
that  used  to  half  run,  half  fly,  into  the 
dooryard  when  Mother  called,  "Cheek, 
cheek!" 

Undoubtedly  the  name  itself  has  had 
a  good  deal  of  influence;  one  remembers 
Plymouth  Rock  more  easily  than,  say, 
Wyandotte,  just  as  Standish  clings 
closer  to  the  memory  than  Steuben. 
Little  Miles  with  his  big  sword  and  the 
gray  rock  that  pious  Pilgrim  feet  are 
supposed  to  have  trod  connote  both 
Romance  and  Reliability.  Let  a  fowl, 
a  hotel,  or  a  tooth  powder  be  named  for 
either  of  them,  and  it  has  a  good  start 
toward  success.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  Plymouth  Rock  hen  would 
have  become  popular  under  another 
name.  She  might  justly  be  described' 
as  a  certain  collector  of  china  used  to 
describe  his  favorite  teapot:  "This, 
now,    is   a  very  meritorious   article." 
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When  the  Old  Poultryman  said 
Plymouth  Rock,  he  meant  Barred 
Rock;  if  one  wants  to  refer  to  Whites 
or  Buffs,  one  does  so  specifically.  The 
Barred  variety  is  the  oldest  and  is 
widely  distributed.  Maine  and  Mich- 
igan love  it  well,  and  many  a  flock  fol- 
lows greedily  the  shallow  trail  of  the 
Virginia  plow.  Farmers  breed  the 
Barred  Rock;  it  is  hardy  and  a  good 
forager,  and  therefore  demands  a  min- 
imum of  care.  Activity  and  hardiness 
are  important  always,  but  doubly  so 
when  the  attitude  of  the  keeper  toward 
poultry  in  general,  and  his  own  in  par- 
ticular, is  merely  tolerant.  This  atti- 
tude is  passing,  and  some  farmers  have 
fine  flocks  and  tend  them  carefully. 

It  still  obtains  in  many  districts, 
however,  and  somewhat  in  proportion 
to  the  popularity  of  Rocks  among  old- 
time  farmers  is  the  percentage  of  under- 
sized and  comparatively  unprofitable 
birds.  The  farmer's  Rock,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  big,  bright,  snappily 
barred  bird  that  ought  to  be  representa- 
tive, is  often  dingy  in  color  and  as  light 
in  weight  as  a  Dominique.  To  trace 
the  various  breeds  that  have  contrib- 
uted to  its  making  would  be  amusing, 
were  the  task  possible.  Leghorn,  Dom- 
inique, Hamburg,  Java,  and  only 
Heaven  knows  how  many  others!  The 
best  way  to  improve  it  is  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Standard-bred  males. 

The  Standard-bred  Barred  Rock 
itself  has  a  plentiful  sufficiency  of  an- 
cestors. Here  are  some  of  the  early 
crosses  which  are  said  to  have  been  used 
to  produce  it:  Black  Spanish  sire  on 
White  Cochin  hens,  and  the  offspring 
bred  to  Dominiques;  Black  Spanish  sire 
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on  Dorking  females,  and  a  Dominique 
top-cross;  Dominique  sire  on  Buff 
Cochin  hens;  and  a  cross  in  which  Black 
Javas  figured,  the  resulting  pullets  be- 
ing mated  to  Dominique  cocks.  It  will 
have  been  noted  that  in  every  case  Dom- 
iniques — barred  fowls  popular  a  half- 
century  ago — appear  as  the  determin- 
ing factors.  This  is  the  basis  for  the 
statement,  sometimes  made,  that  Barred 
Rocks  are  in  reality  modified  Dom- 
iniques.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  variety 
that  has  been  bred  so  long  and  that 
must,  inevitably,  have  been  subjected  to 
many  experiments,  defies  accurate  anal- 
ysis. 

Hundreds  of  breeders  have  tried  to 
improve  it,  and  of  most  of  these  efforts 
there  are  no  records.  A  fair-sized  vol- 
ume could  be  filled  with  the  theories 
that  have  been  advanced,  but  many 
practical  writers  content  themselves,  and 
very  likely  a  majority  of  their  readers, 
with  the  assertion  that  the  Barred 
Rocks  are  descended  from  the  Dom- 
iniques  and  the  Javas.  The  explanation 
is  a  fairly  safe  one,  for  no  one  can 
deny  that  it  would  have  been  natural 
to  cross  Javas  and  Dominiques,  with 
the  idea  of  getting  a  fowl  more  satis- 
factory than  either,  and,  for  direct  evi- 
dence of  one  source,  we  have  the  barred 
coloring.  But  inasmuch  as  all  barred 
fowls  tend  to  throw  black  as  well  as 
white  spots,  the  black  feathers  that  so 
frequently  occur  and  the  occasional 
black  chicks  can  scarcely  be  taken  as 
pointing  directly  to  Java  ancestors. 
Apropos  of  black  Rocks:  the  English 
have  some  that  vary  from  most  black 
poultry  by  having  yellow  legs. 

The  Barred  Rock  has  always  been  a 
fancier's  fowl,  as  well  as  a  farmer's. 
Between  the  fancy  Rocks  and  even  the 
best  of  the  utility  birds,  however,  there 
are  wide  differences;  the  variety  is  an 
extremely  difficult  one  to  breed  for 
points,  and  none  save  an  expert  to-day 
has  a  chance  to  win  except  with  a  pur- 
chased bird  at  a  big  show.  Indeed, 
very  few  people  know  what  an  exhibi- 
tion Barred  Rock  should  be.  I  re- 
member the  fury  of  a  young  agricultur- 
alist, anent  a  decision  that  had  left  his 
cockerel  unplaced.  "Why,"  said  he, 
"that  bird   o'  mine   weighs  ten  pound, 


and  that  one  you  put  first  won't  go  over 
eight."  The  show  happened  to  be  a 
small  one,  and  the  judge,  an  old  and 
patient  man,  took  the  two  specimens  out 
of  the  coops,  and  compared  them,  point 
by  point.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
exhibitor  was  a  greatly  surprised  per- 
son. 

But  that  particular  judge,  though  he 
loves  Barred  Rocks  and  is  competent  to 
handle  a  class  according  to  the  Standard, 
no  longer  breeds  them.  Personally,  he 
has  been  alienated  by  the  adoption  of 
color  requirements  that  necessitate 
double  mating.  Concerning  these  re- 
quirements, the  Standard  says: 

"The  plumage  should  be  grayish- 
white,  each  feather  crossed  by  regular, 
narrow,  parallel,  sharply-defined,  dark 
bars  that  stop  short  of  positive  black; 
free  from  shafting,  brownish  tinge,  or 
metallic  sheen;  the  light  and  dark  bars 
to  be  of  equal  width  and  to  extend 
throughout  the  length  of  the  feathers 
in  all  sections  of  the  fowl,  each  feather 
on  females  ending  with  a  narrow,  dark 
tip,  the  combination  of  overlapping 
feathers  giving  the  plumage  a  bluish 
appearance." 

Barred  Rock  Colors 

And  again:  "The  colors  should  be 
modified  black  and  white  in  all  sections, 
the  bars  narrow,  regular,  and  running 
parallel  across  the  feathers,  the  over- 
lapping of  the  feathers  producing  a 
bluish  tinge  when  viewed  under  certain 
light-reflections.  The  perfect  colored 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  should  show  the 
same  shade  of  color  in  all  sections  and 
be  barred  to  the  skin." 

The  colors  of  male  and  female  are 
given  under  a  single  heading,  and  this 
is  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  male 
and  female  should  be  of  the  same  shade. 
Actually,  pullets  and  cockerels  from  the 
same  mating  differ  by  several  shades, 
the  cockerels  being  the  lighter;  there- 
fore, breeders  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  dark  females  in  some  pens 
in  order  to  get  exhibition  cockerels. 
Since  this  increases  the  number  of  breed- 
ing-birds that  must  be  kept,  fanciers 
who  are  limited  for  room  often  special- 
ize  in   either  cockerels   or   pullets,   and 
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one  sees  such  advertisements  as,  "Pullet 
Line  Bred  Exclusively." 

Another  difficulty  is  created  by  the 
demand  for  a  combination  of  dark  tips 
and  strong  under-barring,  for  in  prac- 
tice the  clearer  a  specimen's  under- 
barring,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  have  dark- 
tipped  feathers,  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
claimed  by  many  that  if  a  slightly  lighter 
shade  were  allowed  in  males  and  the  im- 
portance of  undercolor  were  not  so 
heavily  emphasized,  not  only  would 
breeding  be  simplified,  but  the  variety 
would  gain  in  vigor  while  losing  nothing 
in  beauty.  Certain  it  is  that  the  rage 
•for  birds  "barred  to  the  skin"  has  re- 
sulted in  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  many 
birds  very  unsatisfactory  in  shape  and 
surface-color. 

I  think  fanciers  at  present  are  in- 
clined to  overestimate  the  value  of 
undercolor  in  general.  If,  for  example, 
you  hand  a  Rhode  Island  Red  to  a 
fancier,  he  immediately  digs  down  into 
the  feathers  of  the  back  on  a  hunt  for 
impurities  in  the  undercoloring,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  little  "smoke"  will  cause 
him  to  shake  his  head  gravely.  Yet  only 
very  few  dark  Reds  have  backs  free 
from  smoke,  and  those  few — so  slender 
is  the  chance  of  getting  a  near-perfect 
bird — are  likely  to  have  much  more  seri- 
ous defects,  such  as  small  size  or  poor 
shape.  The  Red  breed-standard  pro- 
vides that  if  two  specimens  are  equal  in 
other  ways,  the  one  having  the  richest 
undercolor  shall  win,  but  the  Standard 
of  Perfection  contains  no  such  provision, 
nor  if  it  did,  would  an  interpretation 
that  gave  undercolor  the  preference  over 
surface-color  be  correct. 

A  Red  or  a  Rock  should  have,  in  the 
first  place,  size  and  vigor;  in  the  second, 
good  shape;  in  the  third,  surface-color 
that  is  rich,  clear,  and  even.  If  a 
strong  undercolor  can  be  combined 
with  these  qualities,  well  and  good ; 
theoretically,  the  contentions  that  Reds 
should  be  red  to  the  skin  and  Barred 
Rocks  barred  are  sufficiently  logical.  To 
argue  that  clear  barring  throughout  the 
Rock  feather  is  unnatural  is  to  argue 
beside  the  point,  since  scientific  poultry- 
breeding  doesn't  follow  nature,  but  tries 
by  selection  to  make  the  natural  product 
more  effective,  within  reasonable  limits. 


Only  if  a  sense  of  proportion  is  lost, 
does  Nature  revolt.  Put  undercolor  be- 
fore vigor  and  surface-color,  and  you  get 
a  weak,  ugly  bird. 

Though  fanciers  by  excess  of  zeal  and 
others  by  indifference  have  worked  in- 
jury, there  are  thousands  of  Barred 
Rocks  that  can  stand  comparison,  for 
general  value,  with  fowls  of  any  other 
breed.  They  are  hardy  and  excellent 
layers  and  of  a  useful  size.  They  have 
yellow  legs  and  yellow  skin.  Their 
flesh  is  rather  coarse,  but  of  good  flavor. 
Their  worst  faults,  from  the  poultry- 
man's  point  of  view,  are  their  habit  of 
extreme  broodiness  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  take  on  fat.  A  Rock  hen 
will  sit  on  a  batch  of  eggs  or  a  china 
doorknob  longer  and  harder  than  any 
other  general-purpose  fowl,  and  will  die 
of  apoplexy  from  the  effects  of  a  ration 
that  a  Wyandotte  can  cheerfully  assimi- 
late. 

In  handling  such  a  bird,  skill  is  at  a 
premium.  It's  a  hard  thing  to  break  up 
a  broody  hen  quickly  without  hurting 
her,  and  feeding  calls  for  more  care  than 
any  other  of  the  poultryman's  everyday 
tasks.  One  doesn't  rejoice,  after  killing 
a  hen,  to  find  that  the  corn  one  has  fed 
her  with  the  laudable  intention  of  keep- 
ing her  warm  has  been  utilized  by  her 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  big  bunch  of 
posterior  fat. 

The  Standard  Shape 

The  Standard  of  Perfection  defines 
Rock  shape  as  moderately  long  and  mod- 
erately deep.  That  is,  the  reader  is  ex- 
pected to  be  familiar  with  long,  deep 
birds  and  short,  shallow  ones,  and  to 
visualize  the  Rock  as  a  happy  medium. 
This  definition  applies  equally  to  all 
varieties,  and  outline  drawings  of  ideal 
White,  Barred,  and  Buff  Rocks  should 
agree  perfectly  with  each  other.  In 
reality,  however,  the  Whites  are  the 
longest.  As  a  solid  color,  and  especially 
white,  is  comparatively  easy  to  regulate, 
breeders  of  Whites  have  been  able  to 
give  a  large  proportion  of  their  attention 
to  shape,  and  a  long-backed  type  has  re- 
sulted. 

Length  in  poultry  is  popular,  and  per- 
haps justly  so,  and  the  White  Rock  has 
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friends  who  wind  the  bugle  loudly.  It 
is  a  good  layer  and  dresses  off  splendidly 
for  market.  Therefore  it  is  suitable  for 
the  large  poultryman.  Also,  we  find  it 
recommended  for  use  on  "gentlemen's 
country  places,"  on  account  of  "the 
pleasing  contrast  of  the  pretty  white 
birds  running  about  on  the  green 
sward,"  etc.  Unhappily,  most  of  us  do 
not  own  large  market  plants,  nor — 
though  we  strive  dutifully  to  be  gentle- 
men ! — do  we  possess  country  places,  in 
the  sense  of  large  areas  of  lawn  over 
which  chickens  are  permitted  to  roam,  in 
pleasing  contrast  or  otherwise.  Our 
space  is  limited,  and  so  is  the  time  that 
we  can  give  to  our  fowls;  we  like  to 
exhibit  a  bird  occasionally,  but  don't 
care  to  run  a  small  laundry  every  time 
we  prepare  one  for  the  showroom. 

White  fowls,  whether  allowed  free 
range  or  not,  must  be  washed  before 
being  exhibited  and  when  kept  in  con- 
finement, manage  to  look  dirty  and  be- 
draggled most  of  the  time.  The  general 
objection  to  them,  on  the  utility  side,  is 
expressed  by  a  principle  which  is  pretty 
well  established,  that  white  doesn't  indi- 
cate vigor,  but  rather  suggests  a  lack  of 
it.  Such  an  objection  need  not  deter 
anyone  who  has  a  real  preference  for 
them,  but  I  think  that  the  unbiased  per- 
son, who  wishes  to  keep  fowls  for  pleas- 
ure or  as  a  side  line,  is  likely  to  find  them 
both  less  profitable  and  less  interesting 
than  buff  or  parti-colored  birds. 

The  White  Rock  is  true  Rock  by 
blood  as  well  as  in  name,  being 
descended  from  sports  thrown  by 
Barred  birds,  and  has  the  two  special 
Rock  faults — the  tendency  to  take  on  fat 
and  the  extreme  broodiness.  The  Buff 
Rocks  owe  their  origin  to  combinations 
of  White  Rocks,  early  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Buff  Cochins,  and  Light  Brah- 
mas.  Probably  there  is  very  little  Rock 
blood  in  them  to-day,  though  they  have 
been  bred  to  conform  to  the  Rock  type. 
They  are  very  good  utility  birds  indeed 
and  easy  to  handle.  To  say  that  they 
are  better  on  the  utility  side  than  the 
two  varieties  whose  names  they  borrow 
would  be  going  too  far;  if  their  faults 
are  less  prominent,  so  are  their  virtues. 

As  to  their  color,  buff,  and  especially 
the  golden  shade  which  is  in  vogue,  is  a 


good,  practical  color  for  a  flock.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  and  holding  it  in  a 
rich,  even,  harmonious  blend  is  pretty 
well  shown  by  the  sweepstakes  handicaps 
allotted  by  the  Standard.  Buff  birds  are 
given  one  point  over  white  birds  and 
half  a  point  over  black  ones,  but  must 
concede  a  point  to  parti-colored  com- 
petitors. That  is,  with  perfection  fixed 
at  one  hundred,  it  is  officially  consid- 
ered easier  by  one  per  cent  to  approach 
perfection  in  buffs  than  in  birds  that 
carry  two  or  more  colors,  and  harder 
by  one  per  cent  and  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  respectively,  than  it  is  to  succeed 
with  whites  and  blacks. 

This  rating  has  been  much  cussed  and 
discussed,  but  is  allowed  to  stand  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a  fairer  one  isn't  in 
sight.  Argument  about  it  runs  around 
in  a  ring,  because  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  person 
advancing  the  proof,  that  a  color  has 
been  harshly  treated.  Buff  breeders 
complain  that  their  struggle  against  the 
outcropping  of  black  and  white  is  ardu- 
ous enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  larger 
handicap ;  nevertheless,  a  buff  bird  some- 
times wins  in  sweepstakes  competition. 

Beauty  Rather  Than  Use 

The  other  recognized  Rock  varieties 
are  the  Partridge,  Silver  Penciled,  and 
Columbian.  The  last  has  the  shape  of 
the  Rock,  the  colors  of  the  Brahma,  and 
the  name  of  a  variety  of  Wyandottes. 
The  elaborate  color-schemes  of  the  other 
two  recommend  them  to  people  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  utility  value  for  the 
sake  of  producing  beautiful  birds,  but 
unfit  them  for  the  use  of  the  practical 
poultryman.  It  has  been  proved  defi- 
nitely that  when  color  problems  become 
excessively  difficult,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  laced  and  penciled  varieties,  egg 
records  are  lost  sight  of;  frequently  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  hold  the  colors,  to 
breed  from  a  hen  that  is  far  below  the 
average  as  a  layer,  and  that  produces 
poor  layers. 

I  once  asked  a  breeder  of  remarkably 
well-laced  fowls  how  his  hens  laid.  He 
replied  contemptuously:  "I  don't  breed 
'em  for  eggs,  I  breed  'em  for  feathers." 
One  may  laugh  at  the  viewpoint,  but  if 
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there  were  no  fanciers  of  that  sort,  our 
exhibitions  would  be  monotonous  affairs. 
A  man  who  gives  skill  and  time  to  the 
perpetuating  of  beautiful  coloring  in 
poultry  is  in  his  way  a  public  benefactor. 
jAside  from  the  fact  that  the  Partridge 
Rock  has  partridge  feathering,  however, 
I'm  unable  to  see  a  good  reason  for  en- 
thusiasm over  it.  The  Partridge  Cochin 
and  the  Partridge  Wyandotte  are  older 
and  provide  the  opportunity  for  choice 
between  feathered  and  unfeathered  legs. 
A  variety  that  meets  no  special  need  is 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  superfluous. 
There  is  danger  in  prophecies,  and  in 
view  of  the  Plymouth  Rock's  solid  worth 
and  honorable  history,  the  risking  of 
sweeping  statements  anent  its  future 
seems   unnecessary,     White    Rocks   are 


good  if  one  likes  white  poultry,  and 
Buff  Rocks  are  useful,  reliable  general- 
purpose  fowls;  the  Barred  Rocks,  in 
which  the  original  blood  still  runs 
strong,  are  like  the  Yankees  among 
whom  they  first  became  popular — rug- 
ged, alert,  and  strictly  attentive  to  the 
dollars  and  cents.  You  see  their  faults, 
you  may  even  positively  dislike  them, 
but  they  command  respect  by  reason  of 
their  achievements.  Their  popularity 
has  been  genuine,  with  merit,  not  exag- 
gerated advertising,  for  a  basis.  Pos- 
sibly a  shrinkage  of  their  prestige  will 
follow  the  passing  of  the  generation  of 
keepers  to  which  my  friend  the  Old 
Poultryman  belongs,  for  the  Wyandottes 
are  out  in  full  force  and  the  Reds  are 
rising;  but  there  is  plenty  of  room. 


NOVELTIES  IN  AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORIES 

By  H.  S.  WHITING 

Luxurious,  Desirable,  and  Necessary  "Extras"  That  Add  to  the 
Comfort,  Safety,  and  Effectiveness  of  Motoring 


— S  HE  fact  that  the  major- 
ity of  modern  motor  cars 
are  now  sold  "  fully 
equipped  "  —  which  in- 
cludes top,  windshield, 
speedometer,  lamps,  head 
lights,  and  gas  tank — has  not  seemed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  channels  through 
which  the  automobilist  may  spend  his 
money  for  "extras."  Some  of  these 
are  in  the  form  of  luxuries  that  may  en- 
hance the  comfort  and  ease  of  riding, 
others  are  intended  to  add  to  the  effi- 
ciency obtained  from  the  motor  and  to 
increase  its  simplicity  of  operation,  while 
a  third  class  is  in  the  form  of  tools  and 
other  devices  that  facilitate  caring  for 
the  car  and  making  repairs  and  replace- 
ments, either  in  the  garage  or  on  the 
road. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  fore- 
door  touring  car  and  runabout  has  cre- 
ated the  necessity  for  a  "  down-draft  " 


windshield,  designed  especially  for  use 
on  this  type  of  bodies.  The  lower  sec- 
tion of  such  a  shield  may  be  swung  in- 
ward at  the  bottom  in  hot  weather,  thus 
forcing  the  air  downward  into  the  dri- 
ver's compartment.  Serving  the  same 
purpose,  but  designed  for  cold-weather 
driving  instead  of  summer  travel,  the 
ventilators  set  in  the  dashboard  form 
regular  equipment  on  many  cars,  or 
may  be  obtained  separately  and  installed 
by  the  owner.  These  are  finished  in 
nickel  or  brass,  and  by  means  of  an  ad- 
justable shutter  arrangement  in  each, 
the  amount  of  air  admitted  to  the  for- 
ward compartment  may  be  regulated. 
As  all  of  the  air  thus  entering  first 
passes  over  the  hot  engine,  the  interior 
below  the  foredoors  will  be  kept  warm 
whenever  the  car  is  in  motion. 

Manufacturers  of  modern  touring 
cars  and  touring  accessories  are  close 
seconds   to   naval   architects   in   devising 
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ways  for  stowing  away  luggage,  parts, 
tools,  and  fuel.  Many  cars  arc  pro- 
vided with  compartments  that  are  built 
in  at  the  rear  as  a  part  of  the  body  and 
that  may  be  used  for  carrying  touring 
extras  and  even  small  suitcases.  The 
practice  of  placing  spare  tires  at  the 
rear  and  of  suspending  the  gas  tank  and 
tool  and  battery  boxes  from  the  frame 
under  the  floorboards  has,  in  many  in- 
stances, left  the  runningboards  free,  and 
these  may  be  utilized  for  carrying  tour- 
ing trunks.  Such  trunks  may  be  ob- 
tained in  enameled  leather  and  are  pro- 
vided with  a  series  of  compartments, 
each  of  which  contains  a  suitcase  that  is 
"built  to  fit."  The  cover  raises  from 
the  side  so  that  any  one  of  the  suitcases 
or  boxes  may  be  reached  without  dis- 
turbing the  others. 

Another  form  of  touring  trunk  is 
provided  with  a  sloping  top  that  is  cov- 
ered with  an  aluminum  tread.  Except 
for  this  sloping  top  that  forms  the  lid, 
the  trunk  is  rectangular  in  shape  and 
is  designed  to  be  carried  on  the  tonneau 
floor  of  the  touring  car.  It  is  divided 
into  compartments  so  that  it  may  carry 
a  variety  of  touring  necessities  and 
when  in  place  is  intended  to  serve  also 
as  a  foot-rest  for  the  occupants  of  the 
tonneau. 

Tires  are  still  punctured,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  type  of  rim  is  used,  a  jack  is 
necessary  in  order  to  relieve  the  wheel 
of  the  weight  of  the  car ;  this  has  re- 
sulted in  the  design  of  many  compact 
and  ingenious  devices  for  raising  a  part 
of  the  weight  of  a  car  from  the  road. 
Some  of  these  employ  a  handle  that  is 
operated  by  a  rotary  motion  of  the  hand, 
while  others  use  the  familiar  "pump 
stroke"  for  raising  and  lowering. 

One  jack  of  the  latter  type  is  pro- 
vided with  a  unique  forged  yoke  or 
hook-shaped  attachment  that  is  designed 
to  be  clamped  to  the  upper  end  of  the  sta- 
tionary portion  of  the  instrument.  The 
outer  end  of  this  attachment  is  intended 
to  be  hooked  on  the  inner  bead  of  a 
clincher  or  demountable  tire,  while  the 
upper  end  of  the  movable  portion  of 
the  jack  is  pressed  against  the  outer 
edge  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  When 
the  handle  is  operated  as  in  the  lifting 
motion,    even    the    most    obdurate    tire 


will  be  forced  from  the  rim  by  the 
power  applied  by  the  jack  to  the  rim 
and  bead. 

For  garage  use  an  ingenious  type  of 
jack  has  recently  been  devised  which, 
in  a  single  motion,  will  raise  the  four 
wheels  of  the  car  from  the  floor  at  the 
same  time.  It  consists  merely  of  two 
rectangular  frames,  connected  at  the 
base  by  a  single  chain,  and  a  reversible 
jack  screw.  These  frames  are  composed 
of  iron  piping,  making  them  strong  but 
light,  and  the  upper  end  of  each  side 
member  is  recessed  to  receive  the  axle  of 
the  car.  One  frame  is  placed  under  the 
rear  axle,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
front  axle — after  first  adjusting  the 
chain  to  correspond  to  the  wheelbase  of 
the  car.  The  side  members  of  each 
frame  are  also  adjustable  to  enable  the 
jack  to  accommodate  itself  to  any  size 
of  wheel. 

Raising  the  Car 

The  screw  jack,  which  is  turned  by 
means  of  a  ratchet  handle,  is  secured  at 
its  base  by  a  continuation  of  the  chain 
that  connects  the  lower  portions  of  the 
two  frames.  The  screw  operates  against 
the  top  of  the  forward  frame  and 
pushes  this  to  a  vertical  position,  thus 
raising  the  front  of  the  car.  As  the 
frame  is  pushed  up  by  the  jack,  the  car 
is  forced  backward — for  the  portion  of 
the  frame  on  which  the  front  axle  rests 
describes  the  arc  of  a  circle.  If  the 
other  frame  has  been  placed  under  the 
rear  axle,  this  portion  of  the  car  will 
"ride  up"  on  the  frame  as  the  jack  is 
operated  because  the  chain  prevents  the 
base  from  sliding  backward.  By  re- 
versing the  ratchet  on  the  handle  of  the 
jack,  the  car  may  be  lowered  in  the  same 
manner. 

For  the  owner  who  has  no  heating 
plant  in  his  garage  several  devices  have 
been  produced  to  eliminate  the  worry 
and  trouble  attendant  upon  precautions 
against  a  frozen  circulating  system. 
One  consists  of  a  coil  of  pipes  enclosed 
in  a  small  brass  case  and  placed  over 
a  gas  burner  that  is  designed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  city  mains.  A  flex- 
ible rubber  tube  connects  the  bottom  of 
the    coil    with    the    drain   cock    of    the 
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radiator,  while  another  tube,  having  a 
siphon-shaped  end  designed  to  be  hooked 
in  the  radiator  filler  opening,  forms  the 
other  communication  with  the  circu- 
lating system. 

When  the  burner  is  lighted,  the  water 
in  the  coils  is  heated  and  rises  to  the 
top.  This  is  replaced  by  the  cold  water 
from  the  bottom  of  the  radiator,  and 
thus  an  automatic  "thermo-syphon"  cir- 
culation is  set  up  that  ultimately  warms 
all  of  the  water  in  every  part  of  the 
cooling  system.  The  pipe  connections 
of  this  device  are  simple,  and  as  the 
brass  cylinder  is  provided  with  three 
arms  by  which  it  may  be  immediately 
hooked  in  the  radiator  cells,  the  heater 
may  be  attached  in  a  few  seconds.  As 
but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
heat  is  required  to  keep  the  circulating 
water  above  the  freezing  point,  the  gas 
consumption  of  this  device  does  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  an  ordinary  illuminating 
burner. 

Operating  on  somewhat  the  same 
principle  as  the  above,  but  of  a  more 
elaborate  design,  another  apparatus  has 
been  devised  which  is  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  permanent  fixture  on  the  car 
throughout  the  winter  months.  The 
brass  cylinder  containing  the  burner  and 
coils  is  about  the  size  of  an  acetylene 
gas  generator  and  is  designed  to  be 
placed  on  the  running  board  of  the  car 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The 
burner  is  of  the  same  type  as  that  used 
on  steam  cars  and  employs  gasolene 
vapor  as  fuel.  The  gasolene  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  pipe  connected 
with  the  feed  pipe  of  the  fuel  tank.  A 
regulator  on  the  burner  is  set  so  that  the 
temperature  of  the  cooling  water  will 
remain  at  about  100  degrees  when  the 
motor  is  at  rest  and  at  150  degrees 
when  the  car  is  in  operation. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  intended  to  use  this 
device  continuously  whenever  weather 
conditions  so  warrant,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  reduce  the  cooling  area  of  the  radi- 
ator by  means  of  a  sheet  of  rubber, 
metal,  or  cardboard — as  is  often  done 
in  low  temperatures  to  enable  the  motor 
to  run  as  efficiently  as  possible.  The 
circulating  water  is  led  to  the  bottom 
and  away  from  the  top  of  the  heater 
coil  through  rubber  pipes  that  are  cov- 


ered with  a  flexible  steel  winding  that 
protects  them  from  outside  damage, 
and  yet  permits  them  to  be  placed  in 
any  position  desirable. 

Combined  with  this  device  is  a  heater 
for  the  interior  of  closed  cars,  and  one 
that  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  as 
a  foot-warmer  even  on  open  touring 
cars  and  runabouts.  This  consists  of 
a  coil  of  nickel-plated  pipes  through 
which  the  circulating  water  is  conducted 
after  it  leaves  the  burner  and  before  it 
reaches  the  motor.  This  warmer  offers 
a  large  radiating  surface,  and  may  be 
placed  in  any  position  on  the  floor  or  at 
the  sides  of^the  interior  of  the  limousine 
or  tonneau.  The  heat  given  off  by  this 
warmer  is  dependent  upon  the  temper- 
ature to  which  the  motor  and  burner, 
combined,  heat  the  circulating  water 
when  the  car  is  running. 

Watching  the  Explosion 

In  order  that  the  driver  may  observe 
at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the  explosion 
that  takes  place  in  each  cylinder,  a 
special  form  of  spark  plug  has  been  de- 
vised that  is  provided  with  glass  ports 
on  alternate  faces  of  the  large  "hex"- 
nut  by  which  it  is  screwed  into  the 
cylinder.  These  glass-covered  openings 
communicate  with  the  chamber  at  the 
base  of  the  spark  plug  between  the  two 
electrodes,  and  as  a  part  of  each  charge 
is  burned  in  this  space  at  each  explosion 
in  the  cylinder  in  which  the  plug  is  in- 
serted, the  nature  of  the  combustion 
may  be  easily  observed.  When  condi- 
tions are  correct,  a  blue  light  should 
be  seen  through  the  ports  in  the  plug 
in  each  cylinder. 

If  a  yellow  flame  is  noticeable  in  all 
of  the  plugs,  it  is  an  indication  that  com- 
plete combustion  is  not  occurring  and 
that  the  carburetor  requires  adjust- 
ment. If  the  flame  in  one  plug  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion  shows  yellow 
while  the  others  are  blue,  it  is  evident 
that  the  trouble  is  local  and  lies,  prob- 
ably, in  the  valves  or  piston  rings  of 
that  particular  cylinder.  The  glass 
"bull's  eyes"  are  screwed  into  the  open- 
ings, and  as  they  are  small  and  are 
especially  designed  to  withstand  the 
pressure    and    heat    of    the    explosion, 
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there  is  but  little  trouble  from  cracking 
or  leakage. 

The  attempts  to  reduce  tire  troubles 
have  taken  a  variety  of  forms  and  in- 
clude a  number  of  spring  and  cushion 
wheels.  In  some  designs  of  the  first 
type,  the  spokes  are  in  the  form  of 
scroll-shaped  bands  of  spring  steel, 
while  in  others  the  springs  are  included 
in  the  spokes  themselves  and  are  always 
under  compression.  In  one  such  wheel, 
the  weight  at  the  hub  is  carried  on  the 
spring  compression  in  the  upper  spokes 
and  on  an  air  cushion  in  the  bottom 
spokes.  The  spokes  are  hollow  and  each 
contains  a  plunger  which  is  attached  at 
its  opposite  end  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
and  compresses  the  spring  carried  be- 
tween it  and  the  outer  end  of  the  spoke. 
The  inner  end  of  each  spoke  is  closed 
and  forms  the  air  chamber  against  which 
the  plunger  rests  when  the  spring  is  not 
in  compression. 

Among  the  newest  tires  is  one  which 
contains  a  continuous  air  space  at  the 
center  line  of  its  base  giving  great  resil- 
iency and  allowing  for  the  displacement 
of  the  rubber  when  the  wheel  passes 
over  an  obstacle,  or  when  a  skid  is  at- 
tempted. Indentations  of  a  special  form 
cut  at  regular  intervals  on  each  side  of 
the  tread — the  two  lines  being  "stag- 
gered"— provide  for  an  anti-skid  sur- 
face that  is  designed  to  grip  effectively 
the  slipperiest  pavement. 

The  large  increase  in  electric  lighting 
equipments  has  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  several  ingenious  signaling  de- 
vices. One  of  these  is  designed  to  re- 
place the  rear  license  number  and  tail 
light,  and  consists  of  a  frame  in  which 
is  to  be  set  a  series  of  electric  lights  con- 
nected with  individual  switches  located 
near  the  operator's  seat  at  the  front  of 
the  car.  The  frame  is  divided  into 
compartments  covered  with  frosted 
glass,  one  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
red  bull's-eye  behind  which  the  tail 
light  is  placed.  The  license  number  is 
painted  on  another  glass  plate  in  the 
frame,  and  is  thus  used  as  a  transpar- 
ency at  night. 

Concealed  behind  the  frosted  glass  in 
each  compartment  is  a  red  transparency 


that  is  illuminated  when  the  light  be- 
hind it  is  turned  on  by  a  button  from 
the  driver's  seat.  One  of  these  is  the 
word  "Stop,"  another  "Turn"  with  an 
arrow  pointing  to  the  right,  while  the 
third  also  reads  "Turn,"  but  shows  an 
arrow  pointing  to  the  left.  The  let- 
tering and  arrows  are  large  and  may  be 
seen  at  night  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  rear  of  the  car  to  warn  approaching 
machines. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph  of  the  custom  of  cov- 
ering a  part  of  the  forward  surface  of 
the  radiator  so  that  so  large  a  cooling 
area  will  not  be  offered  to  the  jacket 
water  in  winter.  In  order  that  this 
radiating  surface  may  be  varied  to  suit 
weather  conditions,  a  special  form  of 
leather  cover  has  been  designed  which  is 
intended  to  be  slipped  over  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  radiator.  This  leather 
cover  is  provided  with  a  flap  which  may 
be  opened  and  held  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion by  means  of  buttons. 

There  are  many  ingenious  devices 
and  attachments  to  be  found  intended 
to  simplify  the  control  of  a  car  and 
make  driving  safer,  as  well  as  easier. 
One  of  the  simplest  of  these  is  a  long 
spiral  spring  attachment  that  is  de- 
signed to  be  secured  at  the  middle  to 
the  center  of  the  front  axle,  each  end 
being  fastened  to  a  steering  knuckle  of 
a  front  wheel.  When  so  secured,  both 
halves  of  the  spring  are  in  equal  tension 
when  the  steering  wheels  are  straight. 
When  the  wheels  are  turned,  the  tension 
in  one  half  of  the  spring  is  increased, 
while  it  is  correspondingly  reduced  in 
the  other  half. 

While  the  increased  resistance  of  the 
spring  is  not  sufficient  to  interfere  with 
steering,  it  serves  to  keep  the  wheels 
straight  except  when  the  tiller  is  turned, 
and  relieves  the  driver  of  much  of  the 
work  of  keeping  the  car  "in  the  middle 
of  the  road."  Such  a  device  is  especially 
useful  on  an  old  car,  the  steering  gear 
of  which  has  become  so  badly  worn  that 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  "play."  In 
this  case,  the  spring  takes  up  the  play 
and  keeps  the  wheels  straight  except 
when  the  tiller  is  turned. 
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RECORD   BAGS 

KING  GEORGE  and  the  Kaiser 
are  not  the  only  nifty  little  hunt- 
ers as  the  following  statistics  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Charles  Asians  will 
prove : 

"Elephants — Sir  Samuel  Baker,  in 
Ceylon,  fourteen  in  one  day;  thirty-one 
in  five  days.  These  were  shot  with  a 
double  fou,r-bore  rifle  weighing  twenty- 
one  pounds;  load,  sixteen  drams  of  pow- 
der and  a  bullet  weighing  a  quarter 
of  a  pound. 

"Bengal  tigers — Four  were  killed  in 
forty  seconds  by  W.  H.  Collins  near 
Ootacamund,  India,  in  1903.  The  rifle 
used  was  a  400  bore. 

"Lions — Seven  killed  in  two  minutes 
in  West  Africa  in  1909.  Rifle  a  600 
bore,  double  barrel.  Nine  cartridges 
were  used. 

"I  have  found  few  definite  records  of 
American  game  shooting.  Buffalo  Bill 
is  said  to  have  killed  over  a  hundred 
buffalo  in  one  day.  In,  I  think,  the 
American  Field  of  a  date  about  twenty 
years  since,  some  hunter  reported  killing 
eight  antelope  from  one  flock  as  it  ran 
past  him.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this 
has  been  exceeded  many  times.  I  have 
been  told  that  one  market  hunter  in 
Southern  Illinois,  in  an  early  day,  using 
a  muzzle-loading  rifle,  killed  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  deer  in  one  month. 
He  still-hunted,  using  a  dog  to  track 
the  animals,  the  beast  trailing  without 
sound  directly  in  front  of  his  master. 
The  saddles  of  these  deer  alone  were 
saved  together  with  the  hides — the  sad- 
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dies  selling  in  St.  Louis  for  about  two 
dollars  apiece. 

"The  English  record  on  grouse  is 
something  over  one  thousand  birds  in  a 
day,  made  by  Lord  Walsingham.  Since 
1900  the  Duryeas,  of  New  York,  who 
took  the  shooting  rented  in  Scotland  by 
the  late  W.  C.  Whitney,  killed  over  a 
thousand  grouse  a  day  for  several  suc- 
cessive days. 

"How  many  prairie  chickens  have  been 
killed  in  a  day  by  one  man  will  never 
be  known.  The  best  work,  or  the  worst 
as  you  may  put  it,  was  that  of  Francke, 
two  hundred  and  fifty. 

"The  English  record  on  partridges  is 
something  over  seven  hundred  brace, 
made  by  the  Maharajah  of  something 
or  other — I  have  forgotten  his  exact  title, 
as  well  as  the  exact  number  of  birds  he 
killed — also  I  have  forgotten  where  to 
look  for  it  now. 

"On  American  quail  an  Oklahoma 
market  shooter  is  said  to  have  killed  two 
hundred  in  a  day,  but  I  cannot  vouch 
for  this.  I  do  know,  however,  of  an 
Illinois  market  shooter  who  killed 
seventy-two  in  an  afternoon — all  shot 
fairly  upon  the  wing.  This  happened 
in  the  eighties. 

"In  the  late  seventies  a  Louisiana 
planter  killed  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  jack  snipe  in  one  day. 

"Ducks — One  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  killed  with  one  charge  from  a  punt 
gun  on  the  Illinois  River." 

And  yet  people  wonder  sometimes 
why  game  has  disappeared.  The  won- 
der is  rather  that  there  is  any  left. 
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THE  TRAINING  TABLE 

AN  effort  is  being  made  to  oust  the 
training  table  from  our  colleges. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Directors  of  Physical  Education 
in  Colleges  the  matter  was  discussed  and 
the  representatives  of  Chicago  and  Wis- 
consin took  a  strong  stand  against  the 
table.  Dr.  Raycroft,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  summarized  the  results  of 
five  years'  experience  in  football  with- 
out the  training  table  as  being  altogether 
favorable.  He  declared  that  the  men 
were  in  every  whit  as  good  condition  as 
under  the  old  system. 

A  frank  plea  for  the  retention  of  the 
table  was  made  by  Dr.  Boiler,  of  Dart- 
mouth. "Football  of  the  present  day  is 
a  commercial  proposition  pure  and  sim- 
ple," he  said,  "and  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  force  men  to  go  into  the  game 
just  so  long  will  we  have  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  fed  and  in  a  fit  physical 
condition  to  take  part  in  the  game. 
Ethically  the  training  table  does  have 
its  faults,  but  the  same  thing  would  be 
true  if  we  tried  to  get  along  without  it. 
At  Dartmouth  we  suffer  a  little  because 
of  the  grafting  of  some  of  the  men,  but 
on  the  whole  we  find  that  it  is  far  better 
for  the  men  to  have  a  training  table  and 
be  in  proper  physical  condition  for  the 
game." 

Perhaps  Dr.  Boiler  intended  his  re- 
marks as  a  subtle  condemnation  of  foot- 
ball, but  whether  he  did  or  not,  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  frame  a  stronger 
indictment  of  the  game  than  he  has  in- 
dicated: 

THOSE    UNREASONABLE    AUS- 
TRALIANS 

FOR  an  example  of  sublime  impu- 
dence and  assurance,  observe  the 
tennis  players  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Just  because  they  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  Davis 
Cup  they  have  the  audacity  to  expect 
us  to  send  players  all  the  way  down  and 
around  to  the  under  side  of  the  globe 
to  try  to  win  it  back.  They've  licked 
us  three  times  in  succession  and  that's 
enough  glory  for  Australia. 

At  least,  so  thinks  one  official  of  a 
lawn  tennis  association  in  this  country 


who  is  quoted  as  saying  that  if  the  Aus- 
tralians do  not  come  to  the  States  next 
time  to  defend  the  cup,  we  won't  bother 
to  send  any  more  teams  down  to  cap- 
ture it.  Fine  business!  If  the  stubborn 
Australians  refuse  this  sporting  offer,  we 
might  match  them  for  it,  one  flop,  or, 
if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  affair  a  sen- 
sational one,  best  two  out  of  three. 

SOME  BEAUTY— WHAT  ? 

JUST  read  these  few  burning,  lyrical 
lines  by  Marcel  Boulenger  in  the 
London  Field: 

"One  had  to  be  quick  in  order  not  to 
miss  that  unique,  fugitive  moment,  where 
beauty  manifested  itself.  And  it  must 
be  well  understood,  the  word  'beauty'  is 
not  used  here  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
meaning  sights  composed  of  brilliant 
colors,  precious  stones,  jewelry,  electric 
light,  and  accompanied  by  orchestra 
music  or  lyric  verses.  No,  we  are  more 
subtle.  The  true  connoisseur  does  not 
need  to  take  part  in  a  special  assembly, 
to  sit  down  in  the  stalls  of  a  theater 
and  to  have  beauty  literally  thrust  under- 
neath his  nose,  as  in  the  ballets.  But 
his  eyes  glean  beauty  wherever  it  is  ap- 
parent, and  were  it  but  visible  for  a 
quarter  of  a  second,  they  take — if  I 
may  use  the  expression — a  snapshot  of 
it  better  than  the  most  wonderfully  con- 
structed camera. 

"The  connoisseur  prefers  to  meet 
beauty  for  choice  in  the  daily  run  of 
life,  in  the  street,  in  the  fields,  under- 
neath that  greyish  veil  which  seems  to 
hide  it  to  the  barbarian.  Does  not  a 
gourmet  also  prefer  the  glowing  wine  of 
Burgundy  that  he  may  happen  to  drink 
in  some  country  inn  near  Dijon  to  a 
wine  which,  in  many  cases  not  half  as 
good,  is  served  to  him  with  all  the  usual 
paraphernalia  in  a  fashionable  restau- 
rant? Every  true  artist  is  something  of 
a  hunter;  he  stalks  and  brings  to  bay. 
One  of  our  foremost  literary  men,  M. 
Jules  Renard,  wrote  once,  as  preface  to 
one  of  his  books,  a  page  entitled  'The 
Hunter  of  Pictures.'  The  comparison 
was  carried  out  in  detail  and  full  of  at- 
traction." 

And  why  this  burst  of  dithyrambic 
prose?      The    author's    eyes    had    been 
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gladdened  by  the  sight  of  our  own  Kid 
McCoy  stepping  into  the  ring  of  the 
National  Sporting  Club  in  Paris,  "in 
evening  dress,  like  everybody  else  pres- 
ent, because  he  had  not  come  to  fight 
but  to  be  introduced."  And  yet  people 
wonder  why  Jack  Johnson  wanted  to 
fight  in  Paris. 

AMERICAN-CANADIAN    YACHTING 

THERE  is  excellent  prospect  of  a 
revival  of  the  international  yacht 
race  on  the  Great  Lakes  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  This 
event,  that  was  formerly  one  of  the  great 
events  of  the  yachting  year,  has  not  been 
held  for  three  years,  owing  to  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  Royal 
Canadian  Yacht  Club  and  the  Rochester 
Yacht  Club,  the  present  holders  of  the 
Canada  Cup. 

A  trophy,  to  be  known  as  the  Yacht 
Racing  Union  Cup,  has  been  offered  by 
Commodore  A.  U.  Richardson,  of  To- 
ledo, and  a  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Yacht  Club  has  •  been  formed  to  draw 
up  the  deed  of  gift.  It  has  been  planned 
to  make  the  race  between  boats  of  the 
Class  P  type.  The  Canadian  boat  Patri- 
cia would  probably  represent  our  friends 
across  the  line  and  a  syndicate  has  been 
formed  in  Chicago  to  build  a  defender 
there  in  case  the  race  should  be  held 
in  Chicago  waters. 

The  Canadians  are  said  to  be  desirous 
of  having  the  race  at  Toronto,  but  the 
Chicago  yachtsmen  think  that  they  have 
the  call  for  three  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause the  last  race  for  the  Canada  Cup 
was  won  by  an  American  boat  and  the 
cup  is  now  in  American  hands;  second, 
the  cup  originated  in  America;  third,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Americans  to  raise 
the  money  to  build  a  defender,  whereas 
the  Canadians  have  a  challenger  already 
in  commission. 

These  are  fine  prospects  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  event  will  justify  the 
expectations.  Especially  is  it  to  be  desired 
that  there  will  be  no  such  tangle  of  red 
tape,  recrimination  and  general  acrimony 
as  resulted  from  the  last  race  for  the 
Canada  Cup.  The  reciprocity  of  sport 
is  certainly  to  be  desired,  whatever  hap- 
pens to  trade. 


RANGELESS  RIFLES 

WORD  comes  from  Edinburgh 
that  Sergeant  Ammundsen, 
last  winner  of  the  King's  prize 
at  Bisley,  has  invented  a  device  which 
makes  accurate  rifle  shooting  possible 
without  the  necessity  of  first  finding  the 
range.  The  newspaper  dispatch  conveys 
the  rather  meager  information  that  it 
is  "based  on  the  geometrical  theory  of 
angles,  but  is  very  simple  in  operation." 
If  the  inventor  can  make  good  his  claim 
of  ninety-five-per-cent  hits  under  skir- 
mishing conditions  as  against  nineteen 
with  ordinary  sights,  war  will  be  even 
less  attractive  than  it  is  now. 

Possibly  wars  of  the  future  will  be 
fought  on  the  rifle  range.  It  would  be 
a  much  more  sensible  and  economical 
way  of  settling  disputes.  The  only  su- 
perior method  that  occurs  to  us  would 
be  a  series  of  single-stick  contests  be- 
tween the  parliaments  and  cabinets  of 
the  respective  parties  to  the  quarrel. 

NO   "HOLES"  IN  THE   AIR 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  J. 
HUMPHREYS,  expert  kite  flyer 
of  the  Government  Meteorolog- 
ical Station  on  Mount  Weather,  Vir- 
ginia, has  explained  the  phenomenon 
that  aviators  have  come  to  know  as 
"holes  in  the  air."  The  professor  says 
there  are  no  holes,  nor  anything  ap- 
proaching them,  but  rather  layers.  In 
other  words,  air  movement  is  in  strata. 
An  aviator  may  be  sailing  along  in  a 
stratum  which  is  itself  moving  at  high 
speed.  Then  he  descends,  let  us  say,  for 
;afety  into  a  lower  stratum  which  may 
be  moving  at  only  half  the  speed  of  the 
upper. 

Inasmuch  as  lifting  power  depends  to 
a  large  extent  upon  velocity,  the  result 
is  a  great  diminution  in  buoyancy  and 
a  consequent  tendency  to  seek  the  earth 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  danger  is 
especially  great  in  volplaning  with  the 
wind. 

Explanations  always  help,  so  in  future 
if  your  aeroplane  takes  a  thousand-foot 
header  it  may  interest  your  widow  to 
know  that  you  dropped,  not  into  an 
atmospheric  well,  but  into  a  lazy,  loafing 
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stratum  that  was  too  shiftless  to  con- 
tribute its  fair  share  toward  your  sup- 
port. 

WINTER  MOTORING 

IT'S  a  little  late  in  the  season  to  be 
talking  about  the  joys  of  winter 
motoring,  but  perhaps  this  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  the  seed  for  next  winter's 
joy-harvest.  Another  reason  for  writing 
now  is  that  it  is  still  the  middle  of  win- 
ter when  these  few  lines  are  being  scrib- 
bled and  the  inspiration  is  strong.  To 
write  about  winter  motoring  when  the 
temperature  is  dallying  with  the  nineties 
is  about  as  exciting  a  task  as  construct- 
ing Christmas  love  stories  with  the  crakle 
of  Fourth  of  July  firecrackers  in  one's 
ears.     So  much  by  way  of  introduction. 

The  automobile  is  such  a  ubiquitous 
vehicle  that  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
that  it  will  run  in  winter.  The  surprise 
is  rather  to  discover  how  much  fun  the 
motorist  derives  from  the  operation.  If 
possible,  pick  a  day  after  a  slight  fall  of 
dry  snow.  See  that  your  car's  rear 
wheels  are  equipped  with  the  proper 
complement  of  chains,  bundle  up  in  all 
the  warm  clothes  you  can  lay  your  hands 
on  and  go  to  it. 

This  is  for  the  man  who  merely  rides. 
The  man  who  drives  the  car  must  take 
care  of  himself.  It's  a  cold  job  he  has 
at  best  and  the  present  writer  does  not 
envy  him  his  experience. 

For  the  passenger  there  is  nothing  but 
joy,  provided  his  car  is  of  the  fore-door, 
wind-shield  variety  and  he  is  sitting  by 


the  driver.  The  wind  pours  over  the 
shield  and  dips  down  into  the  tonneau  in 
a  torrent,  making  the  seat  of  luxury  not 
always  one  of  comfort. 

The  slight  fall  of  snow  stipulated 
above  is  the  best  cushion  imaginable. 
The  sound  of  the  machine  is  muffled 
and  the  wheels  ride  easily  over  the  small- 
er bumps  and  ruts.  And  the  view! 
There's  the  real  joy.  As  you  top  a  lit- 
tle rise  in  the  road  a  peaceful  valley 
unrolls  before  you  with  a  wonderful 
backdrop  of  terraced  hills  on  the  farther 
side.  There  seems  no  limit  to  the  power 
of  vision.  The  green  boughs  of  trees 
and  roadside  bushes  that  screened  the 
road  in  summer  are  bare  now  and  offer 
only  a  frail  lattice-work  through  which 
the  distance  peeps  more  charming  than 
as  though  it  leaped  at  you  unobstructed. 

Most  important  of  all,  there  is  the 
crystal  clear  air.  You  who  have  motored 
only  through  clouds  of  summer  dust  or 
with  the  reek  of  newly  oiled  roads  as- 
saulting your  nostrils  have  something 
still  to  experience.  Every  sense  is  de- 
lighted— sight,  sound,  hearing,  smelling, 
even  touch, — for  if  there  be  anything 
more  delightful  than  the  bracing  blow 
of  winter  wind  in  the  face  we  have  yet 
to  find  it  out. 

And  the  moral  is — keep  the  motor 
running  all  winter.  Those  understand- 
ing such  things  can  instruct  you  in  the 
mysteries  of  keeping  the  motor  from 
freezing  or  cheering  up  a  torpid  ignition 
system.  The  present  writer  sings  only 
the  joys  of  riding — and  there's  no  time 
for  it  like  a  bright  cold  winter  day. 
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'CWARTHMORE   COLLEGE   defeated   the 


o 


Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  January  26th, 


by  46  to  16. 

The  N.  Y.  University  team  defeated 
Georgetown  University  by  15  to  6,  January 
19th. 

Yale  lost  to  Cornell,  23  to  17,  at  New 
Haven,  January  19th. 

Columbia  defeated  Princeton  by  29  to  16, 
January  19th. 

Princeton  defeated  Dartmouth,  43  to  38, 
at   Princeton,   January   10th. 

The  Toronto  University  team  defeated  the 
Crescent  Athletics,  at  Brooklyn,  January  5th, 
by  37  to  22. 

Hockey 

THE  New  York  Amateur  League  game 
between  the  Wanderers  and  the  St.  Nich- 
olas team,  played  January  30th  at  the  latter 
club's  rink,  resulted  in  a  7  to  6  win  for  the 
Wanderers  after  fourteen  minutes  of  over- 
time play. 

The  Victoria  team  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
administered  a  9  to  1  beating  to  the  New 
York  A.  C,  at  St.  Nicholas  Rink,  January 
5th. 


Harvard  defeated  Cornell  by  3  to  2,  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  27th. 

The  Crescent  Athletics  defeated  the  West- 
mounts  of  Montreal,  January  29th,  by  four 
goals  to  none. 

The  Crescent  A.  C.  team  defeated  the 
Wanderers  by  5  to  4,  at  St.  Nicholas  Rink, 
January  26th. 

The  Wanderers  defeated  the  N.  Y.  A.  C. 
team  at  St.  Nicholas  Rink,  January  12th. 

Harvard  played  its  best  hockey  game  at 
Boston,  January  31st,  winning  a  7  to  2  vic- 
tory over  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  team  from 
Antignish,  N.  S. 

Trap  Shooting 

AT  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.'s  shoot  at  Travers 
**  Island,  January  27th,  W.  B.  Ogden  won 
the  January  Cup  and  the  Dey  Cup — the  lat- 
ter by  a  score  of  23  to  22  targets.  The  New 
Year's  Cup  was  won  by  R.  L.  Spotts  with 
a  93  per  cent  score. 

Essex  County  Country  Club  gunners  com- 
peted on  January  27th  for  four  cups,  the 
January  Cup  going  to  W.  Rollinson  with  a 
total  of  25  plus  his  scratch  mark  of  5,  the 
Saturday  Cup  to  Peter  Hauck,  after  a  shoot- 
off  tie  with  J.  A.  Hart.  The  Shanley  Cup, 
ten  doubles  scratchy  was  won  by  J.  A.  Hart, 
and  the  Heller  Cup,  25  targets,  by  S.  Roll- 
inson with  a  total  of  25. 


Princeton   defeated   Columbia    at   St.   Nich- 
olas Rink,   6  to   2,   January  22d. 

Columbia    defeated    Dartmouth    at    Boston, 
January  15th,  by  a   5   to  4  score. 

Harvard    defeated    Princeton    at    St.    Nich- 
olas Rink,  January  10th,  by  3  to  2. 


The  Crescent  Athletic  Club  shoot  at  Bay 
Ridge,  January  27th,  was  held  under  electric 
light.  F.  B.  Stephenson,  John  H.  Hendrickson, 
and  W.  C.  Damron  all  tied  with  20  targets 
apiece  in  the  25's,  the  shoot-off  going  to  John 
H.  Hendrickson  with  24  targets.  G.  G. 
Stephenson,  Jr.,  won  the  Take-Home  trophy 
with  91   out  of  a  possible   100. 


Princeton    defeated    Yale    at  St.    Nicholas          At  Pinehurst,  S.  C,  Harry  W.  Kahler,  of 

Rink,  by  4  goals  to  1,  after  an  exceptionally      Philadelphia,     shooting     from     the     21-yard 

fast   game,   January   27th.  mark,    won    the    final    event    with    98    hits. 
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Kahler  also  won  the  gold  medal  for  highest 
general  average  with  95^4  per  cent,  Janu- 
ary 27th. 

The  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club  shot  their 
fourth  annual  amateur  championship  of  Long 
Island  Sound  at  Port  Washington,  January 
27th.  W.  S.  Silkworth,  of  Glenwood  Coun- 
try Club,  won  with  85  hits  out  of  a  pos- 
sible  100. 

Nine  contests  were  decided  at  the  Larch- 
mont  Yacht  Club  traps,  January  28th,  the 
winners  being:  J.  G.  Batterson,  five  wins 
(High  Gun,  15-target  Scratch,  Accumulative 
Cup,  Vice-Commodore  Cup  and  January 
Cup);  W.  B.  Short,  100-target  handicap;  R. 
J.  Johnson,  the  Alley  trophy  leg.  The  special 
trophy  went  to  D.  F.  McMahon. 

Shooting  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  January  26th, 
A.  E.  Ranney,  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
won  the  preliminary  trophy  with  93.  George 
J.  Corbett  scored  90  with  a  20  on  his  last 
string  and  tied  with  H.  M.  Brigham.  C.  W. 
Billings,  of  New  York,  made  89,  and  Dr.  D. 
L.   Culver,  of  Jersey   City,   82. 

The  Larchmont  shoot,  held  January  22d, 
showed  good  records.  In  six  of  the  ten 
events  full  scores  were  made,  and  shoot-offs 
were  required  six  times.  W.  Chase  won  the 
"Take-Home"  with  a  full  score  and  the  100- 
target  handicap,  the  latter  win  being  made 
after  a  shoot-off  with  Henry  and  Johnson, 
this  trio  having  tied  with  98.  T.  Lenane,  Jr., 
J.  Henry,  B.  M.  Higginson  and  M.  C.  Waters 
tied  for  the  January  Cup  with  full  scores  of 
25  each,  Lenane  winning  the  shoot-off.  W. 
Chase,  C.  H.  Dugro,  W.  B.  Short,  and  R. 
Johnson  tied  for  the  Vice-Commodore's  Cup 
with  25  each,  Johnson  winning  the  shoot-off. 
The  Alley  trophy  leg  was  taken  by  T.  Le- 
nane, Jr.,  with  a  full  score,  and  Dr.  Culver 
won  the  second  "Take-Home"  trophy.  J. 
Henry  won  the  125-target  scratch  contest, 
with  113. 

Ice  Yachting 

npHE  Long  Branch  Ice  Boat  and  Yacht 
*  Club  won  a  race  for  the  Board  of  Trade 
Cup  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  January  27th, 
the  winning  yacht  being  Jack  Frost,  owned 
by  Capt.  James  O'Brien,  of  New  York.  The 
Jack  Frost  covered  fifteen  miles  in  30:07. 


The  results  in  the  Red  Bank  Ice  Carnival, 
held  January  26th,  were:  Ice  Yachts — The 
Streak  won  for  The  Independent  Club.  Sec- 
ond Yacht  Race — Jennie  of  the  Fair  Haven 
Club.  Open  Mile  Skating  Race — John  Wood, 
of  Long  Branch,  won  from  Dell  Fisher. 

Ten  yachts  raced  over  the  Long  Branch 
ice,  January  26th,  for  the  150-mile  silver 
cup,  Captain  Edwin  Fielder's  Drub  being 
the  winner  with  ex-Commodore  J.  C.  Gib- 
bon's Ingenue   second. 

Ice  yacht  records  were  made  at  Shallow 
Point,  January  24th,  when  ex-Commodore  J. 
C.  Gibbon's  Ingenue  covered  the  10-mile 
course  in  16:52.  The  15-mile  record  went 
to  Walter  Content's  Clarel,  in  the  lateen 
class,  26:04.  The  Red  Rover  won  the  Ayres 
and  O'Brien  Cups  in  27:12.  And  the  South 
Shrewsbury  Club  Cup,  10  miles,  went  to 
Ingenue  in   16:52. 

Captain  Edward  Little's  ice  yacht  Jennie 
captured  two  races  at  Red  Bank,  January 
24th,  over  an  8-mile  triangular  course  in 
23:15    and   22:20   respectively. 

At  Long  Branch,  January  23d,  Captain  O. 
F.  Roberts'  Rainbow  II  won  the  Weiner  Cup 
race,  15  miles,  while  the  Eagle,  of  the  Long 
Branch  Club,  won  the  lateen  sail  race  for 
the  Club  Cup.  Other  winning  yachts  were 
Hazel  and  Red  Rover. 

Commodore  T.  Henry  Grant's  Tyro  won 
the  Commodore's  Cup  race  at  Red  Bank,  Jan- 
uary 23d,  her  time  being  34:06. 

Ex-Commodore  J.  C.  Gibbon's  Red  Rover 
won  the  Weiner  Cup  at  Long  Branch  from 
a  field  of  six  starters,  January  25th,  covering 
the  15  miles  in  26:04,  the  same  yacht  also 
winning  the  Irving  Cup. 

Edward  Lamy  racing  at  Saranac  Lake, 
January  31st,  defeated  Morris  Wood  twice 
in  the  professional  skating  championship  se- 
ries, winning  the  title  from  the  New  Yorker. 
Lamy  won  the  half  mile  by  3  feet  in  1  roin. 
57^  sees.,  and  the  2  miles  in  6  mins.  55^ 
sees.  Wood  made  a  sprint  win  of  the  quarter 
mile  in  39^  sees.,  with  Lamy  six  inches  be- 
hind.   Lamy  took  four  events  out  of  six. 
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Miscellaneous 

TTARRY  RUSHTON'S  English  bulldog 
■*•  •*■  Champion  Princess  Merlow  was 
awarded  the  silver  challenge  cup  given  by 
D.  P.  Ritchie  for  the  best  dog  in  the  show 
at  the  International  Dog  Fanciers'  Show, 
New  York,  January  27th. 

At  the  Irish-American  games  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  January  25th,  Patrick  J.  Mc- 
Donald upset  the  1907  shot-put  record  of 
43  ft.  9^2  ins.,  made  by  Ralph  Rose,  putting 
the  18-lb.  shot  44  ft.  1%  ins.  He  subse- 
quently threw  the  "56  for  height"  16  ft., 
defeating  Matt  McGrath  the  national  cham- 
pion. Bonhag  won  the  5,000  meter  handicap 
in  15:05%,  lowering  Louis  Scott's  time  of 
15:23%.  In  the  75-yard  low  hurdles  Jack 
Eller  beat  his  own  mark  of  9%  sees.,  making 
9  sees,  in  both  heat  and  final. 

Playing  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  January  21st, 
the  polo  team  representing  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  defeated  the  Coronado  players  4^4 
to   1. 

Charles  Williams,  of  England,  the  world's 
racquet  champion,  and  Jock  Soutar,  the  Phil- 
adelphia professional,  defeated  George  Stand- 
ing and  Edward  Rogers  in  a  doubles  match 
for  the  best  of  seven  games,  January  8th, 
five  being  necessary  for  a  decision.  The 
scores  were  15 — 12,  14 — 17,  15 — 6,  15 — 4, 
and  15 — 3.  The  winners  marked  74  aces 
against  their  opponents'   aggregate   of  42. 

January  6th,  George  Whitney,  of  the  Har- 
vard Club,  won  the  first  of  the  open  tourna- 
ments, under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Squash  Tennis  Association.  In  the  final  at 
Gramercy  Park,  Whitney  defeated  his  club- 
mate  John  W.  Prentiss  in  three  straight  sets 
by  15 — o,  15 — 12,  and  15 — 10. 


The  world's  revolver  record  for  five-man 
teams  was  raised  from  1145  to  1147  by  the 
Portland  Revolver  Club  in  the  shoot  against 
the  Golden  Gate  Club  of  San  Francisco,  Jan- 
uary 15th.  The  record  made  was  by  the 
Springfield   (Mass.)   Club. 

Jay  Gould,  the  world's  amateur  court  ten- 
nis champion,  won  a  hard  match  with  F.  C. 
Tompkins,  I.e  Racquet  Club  professional,  by 
3   sets  to  c,   January  30th. 

The  Cornell  Swimming  team  received  a 
beating  at  the  hands  of  Columbia  men,  Jan- 
uary nth,  the  latter  university  taking  the 
200-yard  relay  race,  fancy  dive,  220-yard 
swim,  and  50-yard  swim.  Cornell  won  the 
plunge  for  distance  and  the  100-yard  swim, 
the  score  reading  38  to  15  against  the 
Ithacans. 

A  formal  invitation  has  been  sent  to  the 
various  tennis  boards  by  the  President  of 
the  Union  des  Societes  Franchises  de  Sports 
Athletiques,  which  governs  French  tennis, 
asking  for  a  conference  in  Paris  in  July. 
The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  decide  on 
the  desirability  of  a  world  tennis  champion- 
ship to  supplant  the  Davis  Cup. 

The  games  for  the  Davis  International 
Lawn  Tennis  Cup,  played  at  Christchurch, 
N.  Z.,  January  1st  and  2nd,  resulted  in  a  de- 
cisive win  for  the  Australasians.  In  the  open- 
ing game  the  Colonial  Captain,  Norman  E. 
Brookes  defeated  Beals  C.  Wright  6-4,  6-3, 
6-3.  Tod  Heath  won  from  W.  A.  Larned  2-6, 
6-1,  7-5,  6-2.  In  the  doubles  played  January 
2nd,  the  Australasian  team  composed  of  Nor- 
man E.  Brookes  and  A.  W.  Dunlop  defeated 
Beals  C.  Wright  and  Maurice  E.  McLaugh- 
lin 6-4,  5-7,  7-5,  6-4. 
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